
The Story of a Fabulous Book 

Once in a great while a novel is written that is so mag- 
nificent in its sweep of events, so glamorous and pow- 
erful in characterization, so dramatic In plot, that it 
carries all before it. Such is Forever Amber, the story 
of a woman of superb courage and passion. 

Over 2,000,000 people in this country alone have al- 
ready bought copies of Forever Amber. It has been 
published or translated in editions throughout the 
world, including Great Britain, Denmark, Germany, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Finland, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden and 
Poland. Morffthaft 20,000,000 people paid to see the 
20th Century-Fox motioh^pieture version of the hook, 
one of the greatest 'box a^tractjons in history. 

What accounts i Ais extraordinary appeal? .Most 
experts ag^e it’s thi magic combination of an uirfor- 
gettable h^oiiu^/a breath-taking plot and the thrilling 
rendition one of the most glamorous and tempes- , 
tuous pe^ods in his^jy— Restoration England. Lest 
anyone tntek»ahis is a simple task, should be 8ai<| 
here that the author spent thousands hours in 
ticulous research and read 356 bookl’dn.o|:||e^ 
ate an authentic background for the action. 

Abandoned on the teeming streets of London willi 
no money, and soon to have a child, sixteen-year- 
old Amber St. Clare managed, by her wits, beauty 
and courage, to climb to the highest position pos- 
sible for a woman then — ^that of favorite mistress 
of Charles H. And in Miss Winsor’s expert hands, 
the incredlMe story of Amber’s passionate career, 
all the strata of Restoration society, the Great 
Plague and the Fire of London come brOliantly 
alive. 
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PROLOGUE 

1644 


The small room was warm and moist. Furious blasts of 
thunder made the window-panes rattle and lightning seemed 
to streak through the room itself No one had dared say 'svhat 
each was thinking — that this storm, violent even for mid- 
March, must be an evil omen. 

As was customary for a lying-in chamber, the room had 
been largely cleared of its furniture Now there remained 
only the bed with its tall head and footboards and linen side 
curtains, half a dozen low stools, and the midwife’^s birth- 
stool, which had arm rests and a slanting back and cut-out 
seat Beside the fireplace was a table with a pewter water- 
basin on it, brown cord and a knife, bottles and omtment- 
jars, and a pile of soft white cloths. Near the head of the bed 
was a very old hooded cradle, still empty. 

The village women, all perfectly silent, stood close about 
the bed, watching what was happening there with tense, anx- 
ious faces Sympathetic anguish, pity, apprehension, were the 
expressions they showed as their eyes shifted from the tmy 
red baby lying beside the woman who had just given it birth 
to the sweating midwife bending down and working with her 
hands beneath the spread blankets One of the women, preg- 
nant herself, leant over the child, her eyes frightened and 
troubled — and then all at once the baby gasped, gave a 
sneeze, and opening its mouth began to yell. The women 
sighed, relieved. 

“Sarah — ” the midwife said softly. 

The pregnant woman looked up They exchanged some 
words in low murmuring voices and then — as the midwife 
went to the fireplace and sat down to bathe the child from a 
basinful of warm red wine — the other slid her hands be- 
neath the blankets and with firm gentle movements began 
to knead the mother’s abdomen There was a look of strained 
anxiety on her face that amounted almost to horror, but it 
vanished swiftly as the woman on the bed slowly opened her 
eyes and looked at her. 

Her face was drawn and haggard, with the strange new 
gauntness of prolonged sutfenng, and her eyes lay sunk In 
dark sockets Only her light blonde hair, flung m a rumpled 
mass about her head, seemed still alive As she spoke her 
voice, too, was thin and flat, scarcely above a whisper. 

“Sarah— Sarah, is that my baby crying?” 



Sarah did not stop working but nodded her head, forcing 
a quick bright smile “Yes, Judith. That’s your baby — ^your 
daughter.” The baby’s angry-sounding squalls filled the room. 

«My— -daughter?” Even exhausted as she was, her disap- 
pointment was unmistakable. “A girl — ” she said again, in a 
resentful tired little whisper. “But I wanted a boy. John would 
have wanted a boy.” Tears filled her eyes and ran from the 
corners, streaking across her temples; her head turned away, 
wearily, as if to escape the sound of the baby’s cries. 

But she was too exhausted to care very much. A kind of 
dreamy relaxation was beginning to steal over her. It was 
something almost pleasant and as it took hold of her more 
and more insistently, dragging at her mind and body, she 
surrendered herself willingly, for it seemed to offer release 
from the agony of the past two days. She could feel the quick 
light beating of her heart. Now she was being sucked down 
Into a whirlpool, then swirled up and up at an ever-increasing 
speed, and as she spun she seemed lifted out of herself and 
out of the room — swept along in time and space . . . 

Of course John won’t care if it’s a girl. He’ll love her just 
as much — and there will be boys later — boys, and more girls, 
too. For now the first baby had been born it would be easier 
next time. That was what her mother had often said, and her 
mother had had nine children. 

She saw John’s face, the shock of surprise when she told 
him that he was a father, and then the sudden breaking of 
happiness and pride. Bhs smile was broad and his white teeth 
glistened in his tanned face and his eyes looked down at her 
with adoration, just as they had looked the last time she had 
seen him . It was always his eyes she remembered best, for 
they were amber-coloured, like a glass of ale with the sun 
coming through it, and about the black centers were flecks of 
green and brown. They were strangely compelling eyes, as 
though all Ms being had come to focus in them. 

Throughout her pregnancy she had hoped that this baby 
would have eyes l&e John’s, hoped wititi such passionate 
intensity she never doubted her wish would come true. 

From the time she had been a very little girl Judith had 
known that one day she was to marry John Mainwaring, 
who would, when his father died, succeed to the earldom of 
Rosswood. Her own family was a very old one in England — 
their name had been de Mansco when they had first arrived 
with the Norman Conqueror, but during the centuries it had 
changed to Marsh. The Mamwarings, on the other hand, had 
sprung to their greatest power in the last century, sharing the 
spoils from the break-up of the Catholic Church. Their lands 
adjoined and there had been friendship between them for 
three generations-— nothing could be more natural than that 
the eldest Mainwaring son should marry the eldest Marsh 
daughter. 
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John was eight years older than she and for many 5'ears 
he paid her scant attention, though he took it for granteci 
that eventually they would marry; the betrothal papers had 
been signed while he wss yet a child and Judith no more than 
a baby. AH during the years that they were growing up she 
saw him frequently, for he came often to Rose Lawn to ride 
and shoot and fence with her four older brothere- — but he 
was no more interested in her than in his own sisters and 
merely tolerated, with good-natured indifference, her awe- 
struck admiration. He went away to school — first to Oxford, 
then to the Inner Temple for a year or so, and finally off to 
Europe for his Tour. When he returned he found her a >oui3g 
lady, sixteen years old and beautiful, and he fell in love. 
Since Judith had always been in love with Mm and the fam- 
ilies were so well agreed, there seemed no reason to wan. 
The wedding was planned for August: the August that wbi 
began. 

Judith’s father, Lord William Marsh, immediately declared 
for the King, but the Earl of Rosswood — like many others — 
spent some weeks of indecision before jommg the Parliamen- 
tarians. Judith had heard the two of them arguing, lime and 
agam, for the past year or more, and though they had often 
grown so angry that they began to shout and brandish their 
fists, at the end they had always agreed to drink a glass of 
wine and talk about something else. She never guessed that 
the quarrels might change her life. 

The Earl of Rosswood had said a hundred times that he 
could stand Charles I’s absolutism, but not Laud’s church 
policy — while Lord Marsh was convinced that should the 
crucial moment come his friend would gather his wits and go 
with the King. When Rosswood did not he was shocked and 
then filled with bitterness and hate. Judith had not actually 
realized that England was at civil war until her mother coolly 
told her that she must thmk no more of John Mainwarlng — 
the weddmg would never take place. 

Stunned, Judith nodded her head in agreement — ^but she 
did not really believe it. The war would be over in three 
months, her father said so, and when it was they would make 
up the quarrel again and all be friends. The war would be 
merely a brief unpleasant interval in their lives — it would 
change nothing of importance, undo no serious plans, destroy 
no old famihar customs. It would not really affect her or any- 
one she knew. 

But when John came to tell her goodbye before he left for 
the army, Lord William rode out to meet him in a threat- 
emng rage and ordered him off the grounds. Judith cried for 
hours when she heard about it, for now he was gone away 
to war with never so much as a kiss between them. 

A few days later Lord William and her four brothers went 
to Join the King and with them went most of the able-bodied 
men on the estate and from the village. The war began to 
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seem rea! to her now and she hated it, resented the intrusion 
into her life which had been so secure, so gracious and 
happy. 

As Lord William had predicted, success ran with the Roy- 
alists. His Majesty’s nephew, gigantic, handsome Prince Ru- 
pert, won victory after victory, until almost all England but 
the southeast corner was m the King’s hands. But the rebels 
did not give up, and the months began to drag on. 

Judith was busy, for there was a great deal to do now that 
the men were gone. She had no time to practice her dancmg 
or singing, to embroider or to play the spinet. But no matter 
how much work she did she continued to think of John 
Mamwarmg, wondering when he would come back to her, 
still planning for a future untouched by civil war. Her moiher, 
who guessed easily enough at the reason for Judith’s thought- 
ful quietness, impatiently ordered her to put him out of her 
mind. She hinted that she and Lord William were planning 
another and more suitable marriage, to a man whose loyalty 
was unquestioned. 

But Judith did not want or intend to forget John. She could 
no more have considered marrying another man than she 
could have accepted some strange new God thrust suddenly 
upon her. 

When John had been gone five months he managed t0‘ send 
her a note, telling her that he was well and that he loved her. 
“We’ll be married, Judith, when the war’s over — ^no matter 
what our parents have to say.” And he added that as soon as 
he could he would come, somehow, to see her again. 

It was mid- June before he was able to keep his promise. 
Then, making up some story to tell her mother, she rode out 
to meet him by the little stream which ran between the two 
properties. It was the first time m all the years they had 
known each other that they had been perfectly alone, free, 
and unwatched; and though Judith had felt apprehensive and 
nervously embarrassed — now she was off her horse and into 
his arms without hesitation or misgiving Never before had 
she felt so sure of herself, so right and content. 

“I haven’t long, Judith,” he said swiftly, kissing her. “I 
shouldn’t be here at all — But I had to see you! Here — ^let me 
look at you. Oh, how pretty you are — ^prettier even than I 
remembered’” 

She clung to him desperately, thinking that she could never 
let him go again. “Oh, John! John, darling — ^how I’ve missed 
you!” 

“It’s wonderful to hear you say that! I’ve been afraid — But 
it doesn’t matter, does it — ^that our parents are quarreling? 
We love each other just the same — ” 

“Just the same?” she cried, her throat choking with tears 
of happiness and dread. “Oh, John! We love each other more! 
I never knew how much I loved you till you were gone and I 
was afraid that — Oh, this terrible, terrible war! I hate it! 
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When will it end, John? Will it end soon*^” She looked up at 
him like a little girl begging a favour, and her blue eyes were 
large and wistful and fnghtened. 

“Soon, Judith?” 

His face darkened and for several moments he was quiet 
while she watched him anxiously, fear creeping through her. 

‘Won't It be soon, John?” 

He slipped one arm about her waist and they started to 
walk, slowly, toward the river. The sky was blue with great 
puffs of fleecy clouds, as though a shower had just cleared; 
the air was full of moisture and the smell of damp earth 
Along the banks grew delicate alder and willow trees and 
white dogwood was in bloom. 

“I don’t think it will be over soon, Judith,” he said Anally. 
“It may last a great while longer — ^perhaps for years.” 

JudiA stopped, and looked up at Mm incredulously. At 
seventeen, six months was an age, one year eternity. She 
could not and would not face the prospect of years going by 
in this way, separated. 

“For years, John!” she cried. “But it can’t! What will we 
do? We’ll be old before we even begin to live! John — ” Sud- 
denly she grabbed him by the forearms. “Take me with you! 
We can be married now. Oh, I don’t care how I have to 
live — ” she said quickly as she saw him begin to interrupt. 
“Other women go with the camp, I know they do, and I can 
go too! Fm not afraid of anything — can — ” 

“Judith, darhng — ” His voice was pleading, his eyes tender 
and full of anguish. “We can’t get married now. I wouldn’t 
do that to you for anythmg in the world Of course there are 
women following the camp — ^but not women like you, Judith. 
No, darling — there’s nothing for us to do but wait — It’ll end 
some day — It can’t go on forever — ” 

Suddenly everything that had happened this past year 
seemed real to her and sharp and with permanent meaning. 
He was going away, soon, very day — and when would 
she see him again? Perhaps not for years — ^perhaps never — 
Suppose he was killed — She checked herself swiftly at that, 
not daring even to admit the possibility. There was no use 
pretending any longer. The War was real. It was going to 
affect their lives. It had already changed everything she had 
ever hoped for or believed in — ^it could still take away her 
future, deny her the simplest wants and needs — 

“But, John!” she cned now, bitter and protesting. “What 
will happen to us then? What wfll you do if the King wins? 
And what will become of me if Parliament wms? Oh, John, 
I’m scared! How is it going to end?” 

John turned his head, his jaw setting. “God, Judith, I don’t 
know. What do people do with their lives when a war ends? 
We’H work it out someway, I suppose.” 

Suddenly Judith covered her face with her hands and began 
to cry, all the loneliness that was past and still to come flood- 
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lag up within her, bursting out of her control And John took 
her into his arms again, trying to soothe and comfort her. 

'‘Don’t cry, Judith darling. I’ll come back to you. Someday 
we’ll have our home and our family. Someday we’ll have each 
other — ” 

“Someday, John!” Her arms caught at him desperately, her 
face was frightened and her eyes reckless. “Someday! But 
what if someday never comes!” 

An hour later he was gone and Judith rode back to the 
house, happy and at peace, content as never before in her life. 
For now — ^no matter what happened, no matter who won or 
lost the war — ^they were sure of each other. Sometimes toey 
might have to be apart, but they could never be really sepa- 
rated again. Life seemed simpler to her, and more complete. 

At first the thought of seeing her mother again, of looking 
her squarely in the face, confused and frightened her. She 
felt as she had when she was a little girl and Lady Anne had 
always known — even without seeing her at it — ^whether she 
had been into mischief. But after the first few uncomfortable 
days were safely past Judith let herself settle into the luxury 
of remembering. Every smile, every kiss and touch, each 
phrase of love, she brought forth again and agam like pre- 
cious keepsakes, to solace her empty hours, comfort her 
doubts, banish the dark enclosing fears. 

Only a month later news came of a great Royalist victory at 
Roundway Down and Lord Wilham wrote his wife to expect 
peace at any time. Judith’s hopes soared with wild optimism, 
heedless of Lady Anne’s stem warning that neither John 
Mainwaring nor any member of his family would ever set 
foot on Rose Lawn again. If only the war would end, no 
matter how it ended, they would work out their problems 
someway. John had said so. 

And then she realized that she was pregnant. 

For some time she had been noticing strange symptoms, and 
though she believed at first that it was only some slight indis- 
position, finally she knew The shock sent her to bed for sev- 
eral days. She could not eat and grew pale and thinner, and 
whenever her mother was in the room she lay watching her 
with sick apprehension, dreading each glance, each sentence, 
sure that she saw suspicion in her eyes and heard contempt in 
her voice. She did not dare think what would happen if they 
should ever find out. For her father’s temper and prejudices 
were so violent he would surely seek John out and try to kill 
him. Somehow, before it became noticeable, she must get 
away — go to John, no matter where he was. She could not give 
birth to an illegitimate child; it would be a stam upon the 
honour of her family which nothing could ever erase 

Lord William came back in September, j'ubiiant with tales 
of Royalist success. “They won’t be able to hold against us an- 
other month,” he insisted. And Judith, who had had not a 
word from John, listened to her father eagerly — ^hoping to 



hear at least the mention of his name, some hint that he was 
alive and unhurt But if Lord William knew aii}tMiig about 
hitn he did not speak of it before Judith, and her mother was 
equaHy uncommunicative. Both of them pretended to be un- 
aware that John Mainwaring existed or had ever existed. 

Then she was told that they had selected a husband for her. 

He was Edmund Mortimer, Earl of Radclyffe Judith had 
met Mm a year and a half before, when he had paid a visit to 
Rose Lawn. He was thirty-five years old, not long widowed, 
and the father of a baby son. She remembered little except 
that she had not liked him. He was no more than five feet six or 
seven inches taE, with delicate bones and head too large for 
his narrow shoulders and thin body. His features were aristo- 
cratic, narrow-nosed and tight-lipped, and though his eyes were 
hard and cold they reflected a trained, austere Intelligence. 
These were not qualities to recommend him to a girl of seven- 
teen whose heart was full of a handsome, viiile, gallant young 
man. And something about the Earl, she did not know what, 
repelled her. She would not have wanted him for a husband 
even if she had never seen John Mainwaring. 

‘T don’t want to get married,” she said, half surprised at 
her own audacity. 

Her father stared at her, his eyes beginning to glitter dan- 
gerously, but just as he opened his mouth to speak Lady Anne 
told her to leave the room, addmg that she would talk to her 
later. Judith’s sulky stubbornness angered and surprised her 
parents. Nevertheless they went bnsldy ahead with plans for 
the wedding, and did not consult her again, for they were 
convinced that the sooner she was married and began to get 
John Mainwaring out of her head the better it would be for 
everyone concerned. 

Her wedding-gown, made a year and a half ago for her 
marriage to John, was taken out of its trunk, brushed and 
pressed and hung up in her room. It was heavy wMte satin, 
embroidered all over with seed pearls. The deep collar and 
cuffs were cream-coloured lace, and the slit skirt draped up in 
back over a petticoat of luminous, crusty silver-clofli. Hand- 
made in France, it was a beautiful and very expensive gown, 
and at first she had loved it. Now she could not even bring 
herself to try it on, and passionately told her nurse that she 
would as soon be fitted for her own shroud. 

Some time later the Earl arrived and Judith, though she 
had been warned repeatedly to show him all respect and affec- 
tion, refused to do either. She avoided Mm whenever she 
could, spoke to him coldly, and cried in her own room for 
hours without end. The fourth month of her pregnancy had 
passed and she was in constant terror of being discovered, 
though her foil skirts would certainly give no hint for several 
weeks longer. Worry and anxiety had made her thin; she 
jumped nervously at the slimiest unexpected sound and was 
quiet and moody and easily irritated. 
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was a girl. I*ve never even thought of a name for her. What 
shal I call her? Judith — or Anne — or perhaps it should be 
Sarah — 

And then she said softly, “Sarah — think FH name her 
Amber — for the colour of her father’s eyes — ” 

She became aware of the other women nearby, of a bustle 
and stir m the room, and now one of them leaned down to lay 
a warm cloth across her forehead, at the same time removing 
another which had grown cool. Blankets had been piled on 
her, but still her face was cold and wet and she could feel 
moisture on her fingers. Her ears were ringing and the feeling 
of dizziness came again, swooping down and whirling her up 
and away until she saw nothmg but a hazy blur, heard only 
a confused murmurous babble. 

And then as she moved slightly, trying to ease the cramps 
that knotted again and again m her legs, Sarah suddenly put 
her face in her hands and began to sob. Without an instant’s 
hesitation another woman bent, began to work, firmly knead- 
ing and massaging. 

“Sarah — Please, Sarah — whispered Judith, full of pity 
for her. 

Very slowly and with great effort she drew her hand from 
where it lay at her side under the blankets and raised it to- 
ward her. As she did so she saw that the palm and fingers 
were smeared with wet blood. For a moment she stared at it 
dreamily, without comprehension, and then all at once she 
understood why she had had such a strange sense of comfort, 
as though she lay in a warm bath Her eyes widened with 
horror and she gave a sharp cry of pleading and protest. 

“Sarah!” 

Sarah dropped to her knees, her face contorted with grief 

“Sarah! Sarah, help me! I don’t want to die!” 

The other women were sobbing wildly but Sarah, gaining 
control of herself again, forced a smile “It’s nothing, Judith. 
You mustn’t be frightened. A little blood is nothmg — ” But 
the next moment her features twisted with unbearable anguish 
and she was crying, unable to control herself any longer. 

For several seconds Judith stared at her bowed head and 
shaking shoulders, full of wild, angry, helpless resentment, 
temfied. I can’t be dying! she thought. I can’t! I don’t want to 
die! I want to live! 

And then slowly she began to drift, fioating back into some 
warm pleasant world where there was no fear of death, where 
she and John would meet again. She could see nothing at all 
now, and she let her eyes close — the ringing in her ears had 
shut out every other sound. She was no longer struggling; she 
drifted willmgly, suffused with so intolerable a tiredness that 
she welcomed this promise of rehef. And then all at once she 
could hear again, loud and clear, the sound of her daughter’s 
cries. They were repeated over and over, but grew steadily 



fainter, fading away, until at last she heard them no more. 
She tried to speak to Sarah again, to beg for help — to de- 
mand it— Sarah! Sarah — don’t let me die — But she heard nc 
words, she could not even tell if her hps formed them. 
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PART ONE 

1660 


Chapter One 


Marygreen did not change in sixteen years. It had changed 
little enough in the past two hundred. 

The church of St. Catherine stood at the northern end of the 
road, like a benevolent godfather, and from it the houses ran 
down either side — half-timbered cottages, with overhanging 
upper stories, and thatched with heather or with straw that 
had been golden when new, then had turned slowly to a rich 
brown, and now was emerald green with moss and hchen. Tiny 
dormer windows looked out, wreathed with honeysuckle and 
ivy. Thick untrimmed hedges fenced the houses off from the 
road and there were small wooden gates, some of them 
spanned by arches of climbing roses. Above the hedges could 
be seen the confusion of blooming flowers, delphinium and 
lilacs, both purple and white, hollyhocks that reached almost 
to the eaves, an apple or plum or cherry tree in full blossom. 

At the far end from the church was the green, where on 
festive occasions the young men played football and held 
wrestling matches and all the village danced. 

There was an inn built of soft red brick and showing the 
aged silver-grey oaken timbers of its frame; a great sign 
pamted with a crude golden lion swung out over the street on 
an elaborate wrou^t-iron arm. Nearby was the blacksmith’s 
cottege with his adjoining shop and the homes and places of 
business of the apothecary, the carpenter, and another trades- 
man or two. The rest of the cottages were occupied by hus- 
bandmen who divided their time between working on their own 
small holdings and on the large neighbouring farms. For there 
was no manor or squire’s estate near Marygreen, and the eco- 
nomic existence of the village depended upon the well-to-do 
yeomen farmers. 

The^ day was quiet and warm, the sky blue with long streaks 
of white clouds, which seemed to have been put there by a 
paintbrush drawn across wet water-colour, the air was full of 
spring moisture and a rich loamy smell of damp earth. 
Chickens and geese and tiny sparrows had taken possession of 
the road. A little girl stood before one of the gates, holding a 
pet rabbit in her arms. 

There were few people in sight, for it was late afternoon and 
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each person had his own work to do, so that the only idlers 
were dogs, a pla>ful kitten or two, and children too young to 
have learned a useful task A woman with a basket on hex arm 
walked along the street, pausing for a few moments to talk 
to another housewife, who threw open an upstairs casement 
window and leaned out, surrounded as though in a frame with 
wandering clematis and morning glories. Grouped about the 
village cross, which had somehow escaped CromwelFs soldiers, 
were eight or ten young girls — cottagers’ daughters who were 
sent every day to watch their parents’ cattle on the common 
and make sure that no single goat, cow, or sheep should stray 
or be stolen 

Some of the younger ones were playing “How many miles 
to Babylon?” — ^but the three oldest girls talked among them- 
selves, full of indignation and bad humour. With hands on their 
hips they glared across the common to where two young men, 
thumbs hooked awkwardly in their breeches, shifting their 
weight from one foot to another, stood deep m conversation 
with someone who apparently upset their not too well estab- 
lished poise. But their combined bulk iud whoever it was from 
view. 

“That Amber St. Clare!” muttered the eldest girl with a furi- 
ous toss of her long blonde hair. “If ever there’s a man about, 
you may be sure she'll come along! I think she can smell ’em 
out?” 

“She should’ve been married and bedded a year ago — ^that’s 
what my mother says.” 

The third girl smiled slyly and said in a knowing sing-song: 
“Well, maybe she ain’t married yet, but she’s already been — ” 

“Hush!” interrupted the first, nodding toward the younger 
children. 

“Just the same,” she insisted, though she had lowered hex 
voice to a hiss, “my brother says Bob Starling told him he had 
his way with her on Mothering Sunday!” 

But Lisbeth, who had started the conversation, gave a con- 
temptuous snap of her fingers. “Uds Lud, Gartmde? Jack 
Clarke said the same thing six months ago — and she’s no big- 
ger now than she was then.” 

Gartrade had an answer “And d’ye want to know why, 
Lisbeth Morton? B’cause she can spit three times in a frog’s 
mouth, that’s why. Maggie Littlejohn seen her do it!” 

“Pooh? My mother says nobody can spit three times in a 
frog’s mouth ” 

But the argument was cut short. For suddenly a sound of 
galloping hoofs echoed through the quiet little valley and a 
body of men on horseback rounded the turn of the road above 
St. Catherine’s and came rushing headlong up the narrow 
street toward them. One of the six-year-olds gave a scream of 
terror and ran to hide behmd Lisbe&’s skuts 

“It’s Old Noll? Come back from the Devil to get us!” Even 
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dead, Oliver Cromwell had not lost his salutary effect on dis- 
obedient youngsters. 

The men remed in their horses, bringing them to a prancing 
nervous halt not more than ten yards from where the girfi 
stood in a close group, their earlier fright and apprehension 
giving way now to frank admiring interest. There were perhaps 
fourteen men m all but more than half of them were either 
serving-men or guides, for they wore plain clothes and kept at 
a discreet distance from the otiiers. The half-dozen in the lead 
were obviously gentlemen. 

They wore their hair in the shoulder-leng& cut of the Caval- 
iers, and their dress was magnificent. Their suits were black 
velvet, dark red velvet, green satin, with broad white linen 
collars and white linen shirts. On their heads were wide- 
brimmed hats with swirling plumes, and long riding capes 
hung from their shoulders. Their hi^ leather boots were sil- 
ver-spurred and each man wore a sword at his hip. They had 
evidently been riding hard for some considerable distance for 
their clothes were dusty and their faces streaked with dirt and 
sweat, but in the girls’ eyes they had an almost terrifying 
grandeur. 

Now one of the men took off his hat and spoke to Lisbeth, 
presumably because she was the prettiest. “My services, ma- 
dam,” he said, his voice and eyes lazily good-humoured, and 
as he looked her over slowly from head to foot, Lisbeth 
blushed crimson and found it <i£Scult to breathe. “We’re look- 
ing for a place to eat. Have you a good tavern in these parts?” 

Lisbeth stared at him, temporarily speechless, while he con- 
tinued to smile down at her, his hands resting easily on the 
saddle before him. His suit was black velvet with a short doub- 
let and wide knee-length breeches, finished with golden braid. 
He had dark hair and green-grey eyes and a narrow black mus- 
tache lined his upper lip. His good looks were spectacular 
— ^but they were not the most important thing about him. For 
his face had an uncompromising ruthlessness and strength 
which marked him, in spite of his obvious aristocracy, as an 
adventurer and gambler, a man free from bonds and ties. 

Lisbeth, swallowed and made a little curtsy. “Ye mun like 
the Three Cups in Heathstone, m’lord.” She was afraid to 
recommend her own poor little village to these splendid stran- 
gers. 

“Where’s Heathstone from here?” 

“Heathstone be damned!” protested one of the men. “What’s 
wrong with your own ordinary? FIl fall off this jade if I go 
^^nother mile without food!” He was a handsome blond red- 
fkped young man and in spite of his scowl he was obviously 
hap|fj and good-natured. As he spoke the others laughed and 
one oi them leaned over to clap him on the shoulder. 

“By < God, we’re a set of rascals! Almsbury hasn’t had a 
monthfuA since he ate that side of mutton this morning!” 

They lathed again at this for apparently Almsbury’s appe- 
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tite was a weil-established joke among them. The girls giggled 
too, more at ease now, and the six-year-old who had mistaken 
them for Puritan ghosts came out boldij from behind LisOeth’s 
skirts and edged a step or two nearer. At that mstant something 
happened to create an abrupt change m the relationship be- 
tween the men and girls 

“There’s nothing wrong with our inn, your Lordship!” cried 
a low-pitched feminine voice, and the girl who had been talk- 
ing to the two young farmers came running across the green 
toward them. The girls had stiffened hke w^ary cats but the 
men looked about with surpnse and sudden interest. “The 
hostess there brews the finest ale m Essex!” 

She made a quick httle curtsy to Almsbury and then her eyes 
turned to meet those of the man who had spoken first and who 
was now watching her with a new expression on his face, spec- 
ulative, admiring, alert. While the others watched, it seemed 
that time stopped for a moment and then, reluctantly, went on 
again. 

Amber St, Clare raised her arm and pointed back down the 
street to the great sign with its weather-beaten gilt lion shim- 
menng faintly as the falling sun struck it. “Next the black- 
smith’s shop, m’lord.” 

Her honey-coloured hair fell in heavy waves below her 
shoulders and as she stared up at him her eyes, clear, speckled 
amber, seemed to tilt at the comers; her brows were black and 
swept up in arcs, and she had thick black lashes There was 
about her a kind of warm luxuriance, something immediately 
suggestive to the men of pleasurable fulfillment — something 
for which she was not responsible but of which she was acutely 
conscious. It was that, more than her beauty, which the other 
girls resented. 

She was dressed, very much as they were, in a rust wool 
skirt tucked up over a green petticoat, a white blouse and yel- 
low apron and tight-laced black stomacher; her ankles were 
bare and she wore a pair of neat black shoes And yet she was 
no more like them than a field flower is like a cultivated one 
or a sparrow is like a golden pheasant. 

Almsbury leaned forward, crossing his arms on his saddle 
bow. “What in the name of Jesus,” he said slowly, “are you 
doing out here in God’s forgotten country?” 

The girl looked at him, dragging her eyes away from the 
other man, and now she smiled, showing teeth that were white 
and even and beautifully shaped “I live here, m’lord.” 

“The deuce you do? Then how the devil did you get here? 
What are you*? Some nobleman’s bastard put out to suck with 
a cottager’s wife and forgotten these fifteen years?” It was no 
uncommon occurrence, but she looked suddenly angry, her 
brows drawing in an indignant scowl. 

“I am not, sir! I’m as much my father’s child as you are — 
or more!” 

The men, including Almsbury, laughed heartily at this and 
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her gave her a grm. “No offense, sweetheart Lord, I only meant 
you haven’t the look of a farmer’s daughter,” 

She smiled at him quickly then, aa though m apology for her 
show of temper, but her eyes went back immediately to the 
other man. He was still watching her with a look that warmed 
aH her body and brought a swift-rismg sense of excitement. 
The men were wheeling their horses around and as his turned, 
its forelegs lifted high, he smiled and nodded his head. Aims- 
bury thanked her and lifted tus hat and then they rode off, 
clattering back up the street to the inn For a moment longer 
the girls stood silently, watching them dismount and go 
through the doorway while the inn-keeper’s young sons came 
to take care of their horses. 

When they were out of sight Lisbeth suddenly stuck out her 
tongue and gave Amber a shove. “There!” she cned triumph- 
antly, and made a sound like a bleating female goat. “Much 
good it did you, Mrs. Minx’” 

Swiftly Amber returned the shove, almost knocking the girl 
off balance, crying, “Mind your knitting, chatterbox!” 

For a moment they stood and glared at each other, but 
finally Lisbeth turned and went off across the green, where the 
other girls were rounding up their charges, running and shout- 
ing, racing with one another, eager to get home to their eve- 
ning suppers The sun had set, leaving the sky bright red along 
the honzon but turning to delicate blue above. Here and there 
a star had come out; the air was full of the magic of twilight 

Her heart still beating heavily, Amber crossed back to where 
she had left her basket lying in the grass The two young 
farmers had gone, and now she picked it up again and con- 
tinued on her way, walking toward the inn. 

She had never seen anyone like him before in her life. The 
clothes he wore, the sound of his voice, the expression in his 
eyes, all made her feel that she had had a momentary glimpse 
into another world — and she longed passionately to see it 
again, if only for a brief while. Everything else, her own world 
of Marygreen and Uncle Matt’s farm, all the young men she 
knew, now seemed to her intolerably dull, even contemptible 

From her conversations with the village cobbler she knew 
that they must be noblemen, but what they were doing here, 
in Marygreen, she could not imagine. For the Cavaliers these 
past several years had retired into what obscurity they could 
find or had gone abroad m the wake of the Kang’s son, now 
Charles II, who lived in exile. 

The cobbler, who had fought in the Civil Wars on his Maj- 
esty’s side, had told her a great many tales of things he had 
seen and stories he had heard. He had told her of seeing 
Charles I at Oxford, of being almost close enough to have 
touched Mm, of the gay and beautiful Royalist ladies, the gal- 
lant men — it was a life full of colour and spirit and high ro- 
mance. But she had seen nothing of it, for it disappeared while 
she was yet a child, disappeared forever the morning his 
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Majesty was beheaded in the yard of his own Palace. It was 
something of that atmosphere which the dark-haired stranger 
had brought with him — not the others, for she had scarcely 
noticed them' — but it was something more as well, sometbing 
intensely personal It seemed as though, all at once, she was 
fully and completely alive. 

Arriving at the inn she did not go in by the front entrance 
but, instead, walked around to the back where a little boy sat 
in the doorway, playing with his fox-eared puppy, and she pat- 
ted him on the head as she went by In the kitchen Mrs. 
Potereli was rushing about m a frenzy of preparation, excited 
and distraught On the choppmg-block lay a piece of raw beef 
into which one of the daughters was stuffing a moist mixture of 
bread-crumbs and onions and herbs. A little girl was cranking 
up water from the well that stood far in one comer of the 
kitchen. And the tumspit-dog m his cage above the fireplace 
gave an angry yowl as another boy applied a hot coal to his 
hind feet to make him move faster and turn the roastmg-Jomt 
so it would brown evenly on all sides. 

Amber managed to catch the attention of Mrs Potereli, who 
was careemng from one side of the room to the other, her 
apron full of eggs. “Here’s a Dutch gingerbread Aunt Sarah 
sent you, Mrs Potereli!” It was not true, for Sarah had sent the 
delicacy to the blacksmith’s wife, but Amber thought this the 
better cause. 

“Oh, thank God, sweetheart! Oh, I never was in such a tak- 
ing! Six gentlemen in my house at once! Oh, Lord! What shaE 
I do!” But even as she talked she had begun breaking the eggs 
into a great bowl. 

At that moment fifteen-year-old Meg emerged from the trap- 
door which led down into the cellar, her arms full of dusty 
green bottles, and Amber mshed to her 

“Here, Meg* Let me help you*” 

She took five of them from her and started for the other 
room, pushing the door open with her knee, but she kept her 
eyes down as she entered, and concentrated all her attention 
on the bottles. The men were standing about the room, cloaks 
off though they still wore their hats, and as she appeared Alms- 
bury caught sight of her and came forward, smihng 

“Here — sweetheart Let me help you with those. So they 
play that old game out here too?” 

“What old game, m’lord?” 

He took three of the bottles from her and she set the other 
two on the table, looking up then to smile at him. But instantly 
her eyes sought out the other man where he stood next the 
windows with two companions, throwing dice on a table-top. 
His back was half turned and he did not glance around but 
tossed down a com as one of the others snapped his fingers at a 
lucky throw Surpnsed and disappointed, for she had expected 
him to see her immediately — even to be looking for her — she 
turned again to Almsbury. 
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‘"Why, if s the oldest game in the world,” he was saying. 
"‘Keeping a pretty bar-maid to lure in the customers till they’ve 
spent their last shilling — ^I’ll warrant you’ve lured many a 
farmer’s son to his rain.” He was grinning at her and now he 
picked up a bottle, jerked out the cork and put it to his lips. 
Amber gave him another smile, arch and flirtatious, wishing 
that the other man would look over and see her. 

“Oh, I’m not the bar-maid here, sir. I brought Mrs. Poterell 
a cake and helped Meg to carry in the bottles.” 

Almsbury had taken several swallows, draining half the bot- 
tle at once. “Ah, by God!” he declared appreciatively. “Well, 
then, who are you? Whafs your name?” 

“Amber St. Clare, sir.” 

“Amber! No farmer’s wife ever thought of a name like that” 

She laughed, her eyes stealing swiftly across the room and 
back again, but he was still mtent on the dice. “Thaf s what my 
Uncle Matt says. He says my name should be Mary or Anne 
or Elizabeth.” 

Almsbury took several more deep swallows and wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand. “Your uncle’s a man of no 
imagination.” And then, as she glanced toward the table again, 
he threw back his head and lauded. “So that’s what you want, 
is it? Weil, come along — ” And taking hold of her wrist he 
started across the room. 

“Carlton,” he said, when they had come up to the group, 
“here’s a wench who has a mind to lay with you.” 

He turned then, gave Almsbury a glance that suggested some 
joke between them, and smiled at Amber. She was stanng up 
at him with her eyes big and shining, and had not even heard 
the remark. She was no more than five-feet three, a height 
convenient for making even a moderate-sized man feel im- 
pressive, but he towered over her by at least a foot. 

She caught only a part of Almsbury’s introduction. “ — 
man for whom I have the highest regard even though the 
bastard does steal every pretty wench I set my eyes on — Bruce, 
Lord Carlton.” She managed to curtsy and he bowed to her, 
sweeping off his hat with as much gallantry as though she were 
a princess royal. “We’re all of us,” he continued, “come back 
with the King.” 

“With the King! Is the King come back!” 

“He’s coming — ^very soon,” said Carlton. 

At this astonishing news Amber forgot her nervous embar- 
rassment. For though the Goodegroomes had once been Parli- 
amentarian in sympathy, they had gradually, as had most of 
the country, begun to long for monarchy and the old ways of 
life. Since the King’s murder his people had grown to love him 
as they had never done during lus Metime, and that love had 
been transferred to his heir. 

“Gemini!” she breathed. For it was too great an event to 
realize all at once — and under such distracting conditions. 

Lord Carlton took up one of the bottles which Meg had set 
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on the table, wiped the dust from its neck with the palm of his 
hand, and pulling out the stopper began to dnnk Amber con- 
tinued to stare at him, her self-consciousness now almost 
drowned in awe and admiration. 

“We’re on our way to London,” he told her “But one of our 
horses needs shoeing. What about your inn? Is it a good place 
to stay the night? The landlord won’t rob us — there aren’t any 
bed-bugs or lice?” He watched her face as he talked, and for 
some reason she did not understand there was a look of amuse- 
ment in Ms eyes. 

“Rob you?” she cried indignantly. “Mr. Poterell never 
robbed anybody! This is a mighty fine inn,” she declared with 
staunch loyalty “The one in Heathstone is nothing to it!” 

Both men were grinning now “Weil,” said Almsbury, “let 
the landlord steal our shoes and lice be thick as March crows 
in a fallow field, still it’s an English inn and by God a good 
one!” With that he made her a solemn bow “Your servant, 
madame,” and went off to find another bottle of sack, leaving 
them alone. 

Amber felt her bones and muscles turn to water. She stood 
and looked at him, cursing herself for her tongue-tied stupor. 
Why was it that she — ^who usually had a pert remark on her 
tongue for any man no matter what his age or condition — 
could think of nothing at aU to say now? Now, when she longed 
with frantic desperation to impress him, to make him feel the 
same violent excitement and admiration that she did. At last 
she said the only thing she could think of: 

“Tomorrow’s the Heathstone May Fair.” 

“It is?” 

His eyes went down to her breasts which were full and 
pointed, upward tilting; she was one of those women who 
reach complete physical matunty at an early age, and there 
had long since ceased to be anything of adolescence about her. 

Amber felt the blood begin to nse m her neck and face. “It’s 
the finest fair in all Essex,” she assured him quickly. “The 
farmers go ten and twenty miles to it.” 

His eyes came back to meet hers and he smiled, lifting one 
eyebrow in apparent wonder at this gigantic local festival, then 
drank down Ae rest of Ms wme. She could smell the faint 
pungent odour of it as he breathed and she could smell too the 
heavy masculine sweat on his clothes and the scent of leather 
from his boots. The combination gave her a sense of dizziness, 
almost of intoxication, and a powerful longing swept through 
her. Almsbury’s impertinent remark had been no very great 
exaggeration. 

Now he glanced out the window. “It’s growing dark. You 
should be getting home,” and he walked to the door, opening 
it for her. 

The evening had settled swiftly and many stars had come 
out; the highpitched moon was thin and transparent. A cool 
little breeze had sprung up. Out there they stood alone, sur- 



roimded by the talking and laughter from the inn, the quiet 
country sounds of crickets and a distant frog, the whir of tiny 
gnats. She turned and looked up at him, her face white and 
glistening as a moonflower. 

“Can’t you come to the Fair, my lord?” She was afraid that 
she would never see him again, and the idea was intolerable 
to her. 

“Perhaps,” he said. “If there’s time.” 

“Oh, please! It’s on the mam road — ^you’ll pass that way! 
You will stop, won’t you?” Her voice and eyes pleaded with 
him, wistful, compelling. 

“How fair you are,” he said softly, and now for the first 
time his expression was wholly serious. 

For a moment they stood looking at each other, and then 
Amber swayed involuntarily toward him, her eyes shut. His 
hands closed about her waist, drawing her to him, and she felt 
the powerful muscles in his legs Her head fell back. Her 
mouth parted to receive his kiss. It was several moments before 
he released her, but when he did it seemed too soon — she felt 
almost cheated. Opening her eyes again she saw him looking at 
her with faint surprise, though whether at himself or her she 
did not know The world seemed to have exploded She was as 
stunned as though she had been given a heavy blow, and all 
the strength had gone out of her. 

“You must go now, my dear,” he said finally. “Your family 
will be troubled to have you out so late ” 

Quick impulsive words sprang to her lips. I don’t care if they 
are! I don’t care if I never go home again! I don’t care about 
anything but you — Oh, let me stay here and go away with you 
tomorrow — 

But something kept her from saymg them Perhaps the image 
— somewhere not too far back in her mmd — of Aunt Sarah’s 
troubled, cautioning frown. Uncle Matt’s stem, lean, reproving 
face. It would never do to be so bold, for he would o^y hate 
her then. Aunt Sarah had often said men did not like a pert 
woman. 

“I don’t live far,” she said. “Just down this road and over 
the fields a quarter-mile or so.” She was hoping that he would 
offer to walk the distance with her but he did not, and though 
she waited a few seconds, at last she dropped him a curtsy. 
“I’ll look for you tomorrow, m’lord.” 

“I may come. Good-night.” 

He made her a bow, sweeping off his hat again, and then 
with a smile and a glance that took her in from head to foot he 
turned and went inside. Amber stood there a moment like a 
bewildered child; then suddenly she whirled about and started 
off at a ran and though she stopped once to look back he was 
gone. 

She ran on then — ^up the narrow road and past the church, 
quickening her pace as she went by the graveyard where her 
mother lay buried, and soon she turned nght down a tree-lined 
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lane leading o¥er the fields toward the Goodegroome farm. 
Ordinanly she would have been a little scared to be out alone 
when it was almost dark, but ghosts and witches and goblins 
held no terror for her now. Her mmd was too full of other 
things. 

She had never seen anyone like Mm before and had not 
realized that such a man could exist He was every handsome, 
gaUant gentleman the cobbler had ever descnbed, and he was 
what her dreams had embroidered upon those descriptions. 
Bob Starling and Jack Clarke! A pair of dolts! 

She wondered if he was thinkin g of her now, and felt sure 
that he must be. No man could kiss a woman like that and 
forget her the next moment! The kiss, if nothing else, she 
thought, would bring him to the Fair tomorrow — draw him 
there perhaps in spite of himself. She complimented herself 
that she understood men and their natures very well. 

The night air was cool, as though it had blown over ice, and 
the meadows were thick with purple clover and white evening 
campion. Amber approached the farmhouse from the back. 
She crossed the creek on a bridge which was nothing but a 
couple of boards with a hand-rail, passed the plot where the 
cabbages and other vegetables grew, and made her way be- 
tween the numerous outbuildings — ^bams and stables and cow- 
sheds — all of them whitewashed, their roofs covered with moss 
and yellow stone-crop Then, skirting the edge of the duck- 
pond, she entered the courtyard. 

The house was two-storied, the oak frame ornately carved, 
and the soft red brick walls were spread with vmes. Each 
chimney was muffled in ivy, and an arched lattice overgrown 
with honeysuckle framed the kitchen-door, above which had 
been nailed a horseshoe for protection against witches. In the 
brick-paved courtyard, over against the walls, grew Sarah’s 
flowers, low clusters of white and purple violets, hollyhocks 
reaching up to the eaves, a thick clump of fragrant lavender to 
put between the sheets Several fruit trees were in bloom, scent- 
ing the air with a light sweetness. A low wooden bench had two 
thatch-roofed beehives on it; attached to the wall beside the 
door was a tiny bird-house, lost in the pink roses; and a saucy 
green-eyed kitten sat on the door-sill cleaning its paws. 

The house had beauty and peace and the suggestion of an 
active useful life It was more than a hundred years old and 
five generations had lived in it, leaving behind them a com- 
fortable aura of prospenty — not of wealth but of solid ease 
and plenty, of good food and warmth and comfort. It was a 
house to love. 

As Amber went in she stooped and took the kitten up into 
her arms, caressing its smooth soft fur with her fingers, hearing 
it purr with a low, contented little nimble. Supper was over 
and only Sarah and fifteen-year-old Agnes remained in the 
kitchen-^arah Just drawing hot loaves of bread from the oven 
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sank into the wall beside the fireplace, Agnes mending a 
mshhght 

Agnes was talking, her voice petulant and resentful: “ — and 
it’s no wonder they talk about her! I vow and swear, Mother, 
I’m ashamed she’s my cousin — ” 

Amber heard her but did not care just then. Agnes had said 
the same thing often enough before She came into the room 
with a joyful little cry and ran to fling one arm about her aunt. 
“Aunt Sarah!” Sarah’s head turned and she smiled, but there 
was a look of searching wor^ in her eyes. “The inn’s full of 
noblemen! His Majesty’s coming home!” 

The troubled expression was gone “Are you sure, child!” 

“Aye,” said Amber proudly. “They told me so!” She was fuU 
of the importance of her mews and the wonderful thing that 
had just happened to her She thought anyone must be able 
to tell by looking at her how greatly she had changed since 
leaving home two hours before. 

Agnes looked frankly suspicious — and contemptuous — but 
Sarah turned and rushed out of the house toward the barns, 
where most of the men had gone to finish their evening tasks. 
Amber ran after her. And the moment the news was told, by 
both women at once, a general shout of rejoicing went up Men 
came runmng out of the barns and cow-sheds, women rushed 
from their little cottages (there were several on the farm), and 
even the dogs barked with a loud gay sound as if they, too, 
would join in the hilarity. 

Long live his Majesty, King Charles II! 

At market the week before Matthew had heard rumours of 
a Restoration They had been floating through the country 
since early March, carried by travellers, by itinerant pedlars, 
by all those who had commerce with the great world to the 
south Tumbledown Dick, the Protector’s son, had been thrown 
out of his office General Monk had marched from Scotland, 
occupied London, and summoned a free Parliament. Civil war 
seemed on the verge of breaking out again between civilians 
and the great mobilized armies These events had left in their 
wake a trail of weariness and hope — wearmess with the inter- 
minable troubles of the past twenty years, hope that a restored 
monarchy might bring them peace again, and secunty. They 
yearned for the old familiar ways. And now, if the Cavaliers 
were returning, it must mean that King Charles was coming 
home — a Golden Age of prosperity, happiness, and peace was 
about to begin 

When at last the excitement had begun to die dpwn and 
everyone went back to his work, Amber started for the house. 
They would get up early tomorrow morning to leave for the 
Fair and she wanted to sleep long enough to look and feel her 
best. But as she was going by the dairy on her way into the 
kitchen she heard her name spoken softly, insistently, and she 
stopped. There was Tom Andrews standing in the shadows, 
reaching out a hand to catch her wrist as she went by, 
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Tom was a young man of twenty-two wlio worked for her 
Uncle 3 and he was very much m love with Amber who liked 
him for that reason — though she knew that he w’as by ao 
means a match for her. For she w’as aware that her mother had 
left her a dowry which would enable her to marry the richest 
farmer in the countryside But she found a certam luxury in 
Toni’s adoration and had encouraged Mm in it. 

Now, with a quick glance around to make certain that 
neither Aunt Sarah nor Uncle Matt would see her, she went 
inside. The little room was cool, sweet and fresh, and perfectly 
dark. Tom caught hold of her roughly, one arm about her waist 
his hand immediately sliding down mto her blouse as he sought 
for her lips. Obviously this was not new to either of them, 
and for a moment Amber submitted, letting him kiss and 
fondle her, and then all at once she broke away, pushing vio- 
lently at him. 

“Marry come up, Tom Andrews! Who gives you leave to be 
so bold with me!” 

She was thinking that it was incredible the kiss of an ordi« 
nary man should be so different from that of a lord, but Tom 
was hurt and bewildered and Ms hands reached out for her 
again. 

“What’s the matter. Amber? What’ve I done? What’s got 
into you'^” 

Angnly she wrenched her hand free and ran out. For she 
now felt herself above such trifling with men of Tom Andrews’ 
station and was only eager to get upstairs and into bed where 
she could lie and think of Lord Carlton and dream of tomor- 
row. 

The kitchen was deserted except for Sarah, sweeping the flag- 
stoned floor one last time before going to bed. There were 
three or four rushlights burning, a circle of tiny moths darting 
about each tenuous reaching flame, and only the hell-like song 
of the crickets invaded the evening stillness. Matt came in, 
scowling, and without a word went to the barrel of ale wMch 
stood in a far cool comer of the room, poured himself a pewter 
mugful and drank it off. He was a middle-sized serious man 
who worked hard and made a good living and loved his family. 
And he was conscientious and God-fearing, with strong beliefs 
as to what was right and what was wrong, what was good and 
what was had. 

Sarah gave him a glance. “What is it. Matt? Is the foal 
worse?” 

“No, she’ll live, I think. It’s that girl.” 

His face was sour and now he went to stand before the great 
fireplace wMch was surrounded on all sides with blackened 
pots and pans, gleaming copper, pewter polished till it looked 
like silver. Bacon and hams, in great nets, hung from the over- 
head beams, and there were several thick tied-up bunches of 
dry herbs. 
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asked Sarah. “Amber?” 

“Who else? Not an hour since I saw her come out of the 
dairy and a minute later Tom Andrews followed her, looking 
like a whipped pup. She’s got the boy half out of his noddle—. 
he’s all but useless to me. And what was she doing, pray, down 
at the inn with a pack of gentlemen'!^” His voice rose angrily. 

Sarah went to stand the broom ]ust outside the door and 
then closed it, throwing the bolt “Hush, Matt! Some of the 
men are still m the parlour. I don’t think she was doing any- 
thmg she shouldn’t have She was just passing by and saw them 
— it’s natural she should stop.” 

“And come home alone in the dark*? Did it take her an hour 
to hear that the King’s to return? I tell you, Sarah, she’s got to 
get married! I won’t have her disgracmg my family! D’ye hear 
me?” 

“Yes, Matt, I hear you.” Sarah went to the cradle beside the 
fireplace where the baby had begun to stir and whimper, took 
him out and put him to her breast, then she went to sit down 
on the settle She gave a weary little sigh. “Only she don’t want 
to get married,” 

“Oh!” said Matt sarcastically “So she don’t want to get 
married! I suppose Jack Clarke or Bob Starling’s not good 
enough for ’er — two of the finest young fellows in Essex ” 

Sarah smiled gently, her voice soft and tired. “After all, 
Matt, she is a lady ” 

“Lady! She’s a strumpet! For four years now she’s caused 
me nothing but trouble, and by the Lord Harry I’m fed up to 
the teeth f Her mother may have been a lady but she’s — ” 

“Matt! Don’t speak so of Judith’s child Oh, I know, Matt It 
troubles me too I try to warn her — ^but I don’t know what heed 
she pays me. Agnes told me tonight — Oh, well, I don’t think 
it means anything She’s pretty and the girls are jealous and I 
suppose they make up tales.” 

“I’m not so sure it’s just tale>tellmg, Sarah. You’ve always 
got a mind to think the best of folks — ^but they don’t always 
deserve it Bob Starling asked me for her again today, and I tell 
you if she an’t married soon not even Tom Andrews ’ll have 
her, dowry or no!” 

“But suppose her father comes, and finds her married to a 
farmer. Oh, Matt, sometimes I think we’re not doing the right 
thing — not telling her who she is — ” 

“What else can we do, Sarah? Her mother’s dead. Her 
father’s dead, too, or we’d have heard some word of him — 
and we’ve never found trace of the other St. Clares. I tell you, 
Sarah, she’s got no choice but to marry a farmer and for her 
to know she’s of the quality — ” He made a gesture with his 
hands “God forbid! the fellow who gets her ’s got my pity as 
’tis. Why make it any the worse for ’im? Now, don’t give me 
any more excuses, Sarah. It’s Jack Clarke or Bob Starling, one 
or t’other, and the sooner the better — 
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Chapter Two 

In their painted blue and red wagons, on foot and on bowe- 
back, every farmer and cottager within a twenty-mile radius 
converged upon Heathstone. With him he brought Ms wife 
and cMdren, the com and wheat and livestock he had to sell 
and the linens or woollens woven by the women during the 
long winter evenings. But he came to buy also. Shoes and 
pewter-plates and implements for the farm, as well as many 
things he did not need but wMch it would please him to have: 
toys for the children, ribbons for his dau^ters’ hair, pictures 
for the house, a beaver hat for himself. 

Booths were set up on the green about the old Saxon cross, 
making lanes which swarmed with people in their holiday dress 
— ^fuU breeches and neckruffs and long-sleeved gowns — all 
many years out of the style but nevertheless kept carefully in 
wardrobes from one great occasion to the next. Ihrums beat 
and fiddles played. The owners of the booths bawled out their 
wares in voices which were already growing hoarse- Curious 
crowds stood and stared, each face contorted with sympathy, 
to watch a sweating man have his rotten tooth pulled, while 
the dentist loudly proclaimed that the extraction was abso- 
lutely painless. There was a fire-eater and a stilt-walker, trained 
fleas and a contortiomst, jugglers and performing apes, and a 
Punch and Judy show. Over one great tent flew a flag to an- 
nounce that a play was in progress — but the Puntan influence 
remained strong enough so that the audience inside was a thin 
one. 

Amber, standing between Bob Starling and Jack Clarke, 
frowned and tapped her foot as her eyes ran swiftly and impa- 
tiently over the crowd. 

Where is he! 

She had been there since seven o’clock, it was now after 
nine, and still she had seen no sign of Lord Carlton or his 
friends. Her stomach churned with nervousness, her hands 
were wet and her mouth dry. Oh, but sure, if he was coming at 
all he’d be here by now. He’s gone. He’s forgot all about me 
and gone on — 

Jack Clarke, a tall blunt-faced young man, gave her a nudge. 
‘‘Look, Amber. How d’ye like this?” 

“What? Oh. Oh, yes, it’s mi^ty fine.” 

She turned her head and searched the gleefully yelling group 
about the Jack-puddmg who stood on a stand, covered from 
head to foot with a mess of custard which had been thrown 
at him, so many farthings a custard. 

Oh, why doesn’t he come! 

“Amber — how d’ye like this ribbon — ” 

She gave them each a quick smile in turn, trying to drag 
her mind away from him, but she could not He had been in 
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her thoughts and heart every waking moment, and if she did 
not see him again today she knew she would never be able to 
survive the disappointment. No greater crisis had ever con- 
fronted her, and she thought she had met many. 

She had dressed with extraordmary care and was sure that 
she had never looked prettier. 

Her skirt, which did not quite reach her ankles, was made of 
bright green Imsey-woolsey, caught up high in back to show a 
red-and-white-striped petticoat. She had pulled the laces of her 
black stomacher as ti^t as possible to display her httle waist; 
and after leaving Sarah she had opened her white blouse down 
to the valley of her breasts. Wreathing the crown of her head 
was a garland of white daisies, their stems twisted together, 
and m one hand she carried a broad-brimmed straw bon- 
grace. 

Now, must all that trouble go to waste on a pair of dolts who 
stood hovering over her, jinghng the coins in Aeir pockets and 
glaring at each other? 

“I think I like this — ” She spoke absently, indicating a red 
satin ribbon which lay in the pile on the counter and then, 
frownmg again, she turned her head — and saw him. 

“Oh!” 

For an instant she stood unmoving, and then suddenly she 
picked up her skirts and rushed ofi, leaving them to stare after 
her, bewildered and astonished. Lord Carlton, with Almsbury 
and one other young man, had just entered the fair grounds 
and were standmg while an old vegetable woman knelt to wipe 
their boots according to the ancient custom. Amber got there 
out of breath but smiling and made them a curtsy to which 
they all replied by removing their hats and bowing gravely. 

“Damn me, sweetheart!” cried Almsbury enthusiastically. 
“But you’re as pretty a little baggage as I’ve seen in the devil’s 
own time!” 

“God-a-mercy, m’lord,” she said, thanking him. But her eyes 
went back instantly to Lord Carlton whom she found watch- 
ing her with a look that made her arms and back begin 
to tmgle. “I was afraid — I was afraid you were gone.” 

He smiled “The blacksmith had gone off to the Fair and we 
had to hammer out the shoe ourselves.” He glanced around. 
“Well — what do you think we should see ftrst?” 

In his eyes and the expression about his mouth was a kind 
of lazy amusement. It embarrassed her, made her feel helpless 
and tongue-tied and awkward, and a little angry too. For how 
was she to impress him if she could not think of anything to 
say, if he saw her turning jSrst white and then red, if she stood 
and stared at him like a sdly peagoose? 

The old woman had finished now and as each of the men 
gave her a coin to “pay his footing” she went on her way. But 
she looked back over her shoulder at Amber who was begm- 
ning to feel conspicuous, for everyone was watching the Cav- 
aliers and, no doubt, wondering what business a country-girl 



might have with them She would have been delighted by the 
attention but that she was afraid some of her relatives might 
see her — and she knew what that would mean. They must get 
away somehow, to a safer quieter place. 

“I know what I want to see fimt,” said Almsbury. “Ifs that 
booth down here where theyTe selling sack. We’ll meet you at 
the crossroads below the town, Bruce, when the sun gets here 
— ” He pointed high overhead and then, with another bow, he 
and the other man left them. 

She hesitated a moment, waiting for him to suggest what she 
wanted to do, but when he did not she turned and started 
toward the pillory and wooden stocfe and the tent where the 
play was going on. The crowds were stiH thick, but it was 
away from the center of the fair grounds. He walked along be- 
side her and for several minutes Siey said nothing. Amber was 
glad that it was too noisy to talk without shouting — and she 
hoped that he would think that was what kept her quiet. 

She had a miserable sense of inadequacy, a fear &at what- 
ever she said or did would seem foolish to him. Last night, ly- 
ing in bed, she had seen herself very gay and easy, castmg her 
spell over him as she had over Tom Andrews and Bob Starling, 
and many, many others But now she was once more aware of 
some great distance between them and she could not find her 
way across it. Every sense and emotion had heightened to an 
almost painful intensity and there was an unnatural brilliance 
about everything she saw. 

To cover her embarrassed confusion Amber looked with 
the greatest mterest at each booth they passed Fmally, as they 
came to one where a young woman had a great deal of spar- 
kling jeweEery for sale, Lord Carlton glanc^ down at her. 

“Do you see anything there you’d like to have?” 

Amber gave him a quick look of delighted surprise. All of 
it looked wonderful to her, but of course it must be very ex- 
pensive. She had never worn any such ornaments, though her 
ears had been pierced because Sarah said that when she mar- 
ried she was to have a pair of earrings which had belonged to 
her mother. Now, of course, if she came home wearing some- 
thin g like that Uncle Matt would be furious and Aunt Sarah 
would begin to talk to her again about getting married — ^but 
the lure of the jewels and the prospect of a gift from his Lord- 
ship was more than she could resist. 

She answered without hesitation. “Fd like to have some ear- 
rings, mlord.” 

Already the young woman behind the counter, seeing them 
pause, had set up a noisy babble and was picking up necklaces 
and combs and bracelets for her inspection. Now, as Amber 
mentioned earrings she snatched up a pair from which danced 
pieces of crudely cut glass, both coloured and clear. 

“Look at these, sweetheart! Fine enough for the ears of a 
countess, I do vow! Lean over, dear, and I’ll try ’em on you. 
A little closer — There. Why! will you look at that, your 
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Lordship! I vow and swear they make her quite another person, 
a lady of quality, let me perish! Here, my dear, look at your- 
self m this glass — Oh, I vow I’ve never seen such a change 
come over anyone as those jewels make m you, madame — ” 

She rattled on at a furious rate, holding up a mirror to let 
Amber see for herself the phenomenal improvement. And 
Amber leaned forward, tossing her hair back from her face so 
that her ears would show, her eyes shining with pleasure. They 
made her feel very grand, and also a little wicked. She gave 
Lord Carlton a sideways smile to see what he thought about it, 
longing to have them but afraid of making him think some- 
thing bad about her if she seemed too eager. He grinned at her, 
then turned to the other woman. 

“How much?” 

“Twenty shillings, my lord.” 

He took a couple of gold coins from his pocket and tossed 
them onto the counter. “I’m sure they’re worth every farthing 
of it.” 

He and Amber started on. Amber delighted with her gift 
and positive that it was all real gold, diamonds, and rubies “I’U 
keep ’em always, your Lordship! I vow I’ll never wear another 
Jewell” 

“I’m glad they please you, my dear. And now what are we 
to do? Would you care to see the play?” 

With a nod of his head he indicated the tent which they were 
approaching. Amber, who had always wanted to see one — for 
they had been forbidden ever since she could remember — cast 
a quick wistful glance toward it. But now she hesitated, partly 
for fear of meeting someone inside whom she knew — perhaps 
even more because she wanted to be alone with him, away 
from everyone else. 

“Oh — well — ^to teH you truly, sir. I don’t think rhy Uncle 
Matt would want me to go — ” 

And as she stood here beside him, wishing that he would 
make the decision for her, she saw — not ten yards away — 
Agnes and Lisbeth Morton and Gartrude Shakerly. Ail three 
of them were staring at her with their mouths wide open — 
amazed, mdignant, shocked, furious with jealousy. Amber’s 
eyes met her cousin’s for one instant, she gave an mvoluntary 
gasp of horror, and then swiftly looked the other way and 
tried to pretend she had not seen them. Nervously her ^gers 
began to pick at the bnm of her bongrace. 

“Uds Lud, your Lordship!” she muttered in an excited un- 
dertone “There’s my cousm! She’s sure to run and tell my 
aunt! Let’s go over this way — 

She did not see the smile on Carlton’s face for already she 
had started off, making her way through the crowd, and with- 
out glancing around at the three girls he followed her. Amber 
looked back just once to make sure that Agnes was not at their 
heels and then she gave him the brightest smile she could 
muster. But she was scared now. Agnes would rush to find 
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Sarah or Matt, and after that she would be sought out by some 
member of the family and summoned back to safety. They 
must get away, out of sight — for she was determined to have 
this hour or two, whatever discomfort it caused her later. 

Now she said hastily: “Here’s the churchyard — lefs go in 
and make a wish at the well.” 

He stopped then and she stopped too, looking up at hi m 
with a kind of apprehensive defiance “My dear,’’ he said, “I 
think you’re only going to get yourself into trouble. Evidently 
your uncle’s a very moral gentleman and I’m sure he wouldn’t 
care to have his niece in the company of a Cavalier. Perhaps 
you’re too young to know it, but the Puntans and the Cavaliers 
don’t trust each other — ^particularly where it concerns female 
relatives.” 

There was the same lazy sound in Ms voice, the same look 
of mild amusement on his face that had so strangely affected 
her the night before. For she was able to sense that tMs idle 
indifference but thinly concealed a temper at once relentless, 
fierce, and perhaps a little cruel. Without being able to recog- 
nize her own desires she was vaguely conscious of wanting to 
break through that veneer of urbanity, to experience herself 
somethmg of the stormy power which was there just under the 
surface, not dormant but carefully leashed. 

She answered him recklessly, for she was beginning to fee! 
more sure of herself “I don’t care about my uncle — My aunt 
always believes me — ^Leave me alone for that, your Lordship. 
Please, sir, I want to make a wish.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and they started on, crossed the 
road and went through the ivy-grown lych-gate to where two 
small wells stood three feet or so apart. Amber dropped to her 
knees between them, plunging one hand in each until the cold 
water covered her wnsts, and then closing her eyes she made 
a silent wish. 

I wish for him to fall in love with me. 

For a moment she remained stiU, concentrating intensely, 
and then lifting each cupped hand she drank the water. He 
reached out one hand and raised her to her feet 

“I suppose you’ve wished for all the world,” he said. “How 
long before you’ll get it?” 

“In a year — if I beheve it — ^but never, if I don’t,” 

“But of course you do?” 

“All my other wishes came true. Don’t you want to wish 
too?” 

“A year isn’t long enough for most of my wishes.” 

“Not long enough? Gemini! I’d thought a year must be long 
enough for anything!” 

“V^^en you’re seventeen, it is.” 

She began looking around her then, partly because she could 
no longer meet the steady stare of Ms green-grey eyes, but also 
because she was searcMng for some place where they might go. 
The churchyard was too public Other people were likely to 
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wander that way at any time, and every man or woman or 
child seemed a threat to her happmess She felt that they were 
all in league to call her away, to make her leave him and go 
back to the dry sterile protection of her uncle and aunt. 

At the side of the church was a garden and beyond it the 
meadow which separated Heathstone from Bluebell Wood. 
TOy, that was the place of conrse! In the wood it was cool and 
dark and there were many little nooks where no one would 
ever see them — she knew several, remembered from the Fairs 
of the past three or four years Now she started off that way, 
hoping that he would think they had merely chanced upon it 

They went through the garden, climbed the stde, and set out 
acroffi the meadow. 

The grass there was sown thickly with buttercups and field 
daisies and wild yellow irises. Underfoot the ground was 
spongy with contamed water and their feet sank a httle at 
every step. Farther ahead near the river was an orange wash 
of colour where the marigolds grew, and as they came closer 
they could see the tall green reeds standing in the water. On 
the banks were pussywillow trees and across the stream at the 
edge of the forest was a cluster of aspen, their leaves ghstening 
like sequins in the sun. 

‘Td almost forgotten,” he said, “how beautiful England is 
in the spring ” 

“How long since you left it?” 

“Almost sixteen years. My mother and I went abroad after 
my father was killed at Marston Moor.” 

“Sixteen years abroad!” she cried incredulously. “Lud, bow’d 
you shift?” 

He looked down at her, smiling with a kind of tenderness. 
“It wasn’t what any of us would have chosen, but the choice 
wasn’t ours. And for my part I’ve got no complaint to make.” 

“You didn’t like it over there?” she demanded, shocked and 
almost indignant at this blasphemy. 

Now they were crossing the swift-flowing river on a narrow 
shaky footbridge built of logs; below them the fish darted and 
dragon-fli^ zoomed low over the water and among the lily- 
pads that grew in a quiet pool. On the other side they entered 
the forest and took a wandenng faint little path which led 
among the trees and ferns and flowering wild hyacinth. It was 
cool in there and still, fragrant with the smell of flowers and 
rotting leaves. 

“I suppose it’s petty treason for an Englishman to admit he 
Ikes another country. But I liked several of them — Vitaly and 
France and Spain. But America most of all.” 

“America! Why, that’s across the ocean!” That was, in fact, 
all she knew about America. 

“A long way across,” he admitted. 

“Was the King there?” 

“No. I sailed once on a privateering expedition with Ms 



Majesty’s cousin. Prince Rupert, and another time on a mer- 
chant-fleet.” 

She was entranced. To have seen such faraway places — to 
have even sailed across the ocean* It was incredible as a fair>^- 
tale. Heathstone was as far from home as she had ever been, 
and that just twice a year, for the spring and autumn fairs. 
While the only person m her acquaintance who had been to 
London, twenty-five miles south-west of Mary green, was the 
cobbler. 

“What a fine thing it must be to see the great world!” she 
heaved a sigh. “Have you been to London, too?” 

“Just twice since I’ve been old enough to remember. I was 
there ten years ago and then a couple of months after Crom- 
weil died But I didn’t stay long either time.” 

They had stopped now and he gave a glance up at the sky, 
through the trees, as though to see how much time was left. 
Amber, watching him, was suddenly struck with panic Now 
he was going — out again mto the great world with its bustle 
and noise and excitement — and she must stay here She had a 
terrible new feeling of loneliness, as if she stood in some soli- 
tary comer at a party where she was the only stranger. Those 
places he had seen, she would never see; those fine things he 
had done, she would never do. But worst of all she would 
never see him again. 

“It’s not time to go yet*” 

“No. I have a while longer.” 

Amber dropped onto her knees in the grass, her mouth pout- 
ing, eyes rebellious — and after a moment he sat down facing 
her. For several seconds she continued starmg sulkily, mulling 
over her dismal future, and then swiftly her eyes went to Ms. 
He was watching her, steadily, carefuUy. She stared back at 
him, her heart pounding, and there began to steal over her a 
slow weakness and languor, so consuming that even her eyes 
felt heavy. Every part of her was tormented with longing for 
him. And yet she was half-scared, uncertain, and reticent, filled 
with a sense of dread almost greater than her desire. 

At last his arm reached out, went around her waist, and 
drew her slowly toward him; Amber tipping her head to meet 
his mouth, slid both her arms about him 

The restraint he had shown thus far now vanished swiftly, 
giving way to a passion that was savage, violent, ruthlessly 
selfish. Amber, inexperienced but not innocent, returned his 
kisses eagerly. Spurred by the caressing of his mouth and 
hands, her desire mounted apace with his, and though at first 
she had heard, somewhere far back m her mmd, Sarah calling 
out to her, wamrag her, the sound and the image grew fainter, 
dissolved, and was gone. 

But when he forced her back onto the earth she gave a quick 
movement of protest and a httle cry — ^this was as far as her 
knowledge went. Something mysterious, almost terrible, must 
lie beyond. Her hands pushed at his chest and she gave a 
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frightened little sob, twisting her face away from his. Her fear 
now was irrational, intense, almost hysterical. 

“No!” she cned. “Let me go!” 

She saw his face above her, and his eyes had become pure 
glittering green. Amber, crying, half-mad with passion and 
terror, suddenly let herself relax. 

With slow reluctance Amber became again conscious of the 
surrounding world, and of both of them as separate individ- 
uals She drew a deep luxunous sigh, her eyes still closed — 
she felt that she could not have moved so much as a finger. 

After a long while he drew away from her and sat up, fore- 
arms restmg on his knees, a long blade of grass between his 
teeth, staring ahead. His tanned face was wet with sweat and 
he mopped across it with the black-velvet sleeve of Ms doublet. 
Amber lay perfectly still beside him, eyes closed and one arm 
flung over her forehead. She was warm and drowsy, marvel- 
lously content, and glad with every fibre of her being that it 
had happened. 

It seemed that until this moment she had been only half 
alive. 

Aware of his eyes on her she turned her head slightly and 
gave him a lazy smile She wanted to say that she loved him 
but did not quite dare, even now. She wished he would say 
that he loved her, but he only bent and kissed her, very gently. 

“Fm sorry,” he said softly. “I didn’t expect to fed you a 
virgin.” 

“Fm glad I was.” 

Was that all he was going to say? She waited, watching him, 
beginnmg to feel uncertain and a little afraid. He looked 
again as he had when she first saw him — she could never tell 
now by his expression or manner how close they had been. She 
was surprised and hurt, for what had happened should have 
changed him as much as it had her. Nothing should ever be 
the same again, for either of them. 

At last he got up, squmtmg overhead at the sun. “They’ll be 
waiting for me. We want to get mto London before nightfall” 
He reached down a hand to help her and she jumped up quick- 
ly, shaking out her hair, smoothing her blouse, touchmg her 
eamngs to make sure she had not lost them. 

“Lud, we mustn’t be late!” 

Knocking at the dust on his hat, he gave her a glance of 
quick astonishment, then set it back on Ms head. He scowled, 
as though he had got more than he had bargained for. 

At his look, Amber’s smile and excitement went suddenly 
dead. “Don’t you want me to go?” She was almost ready to cry. 

“My dear, your aunt and uncle would never approve.” 

“What do I care! I want to go with you! I hate Marygreen! 
I never want to see it again! Oh, please, your Lordship. Let 
me go with you.” Marygreen and her life there had suddenly 
become intolerable. He had crystallized all the restlessness, 
the tMrst and longing for a broader, brighter life wMch had 
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been working within her, half unrealized, ever since she bad 
first talked to the cobbler man^ years ago. 

“London's no place for an unmarned girl without money or 
acquaintance,” he said m a matter-of-fact tone, which even 
Amber knew meant that he did not care to be troubled with 
her. And then he added, perhaps because he was sorry to hurt 
her, “I won’t be there long And what would you do when I 
go? It wouldn’t be easy to come back here — know well 
enough what an English village thinks of such escapades. And 
in London there aren’t many means of livelihood open to a 
woman No, my dear, I think you’d better stay here.” 

All of a sudden, to his surprise as well as her own, she burst 
into tears. “I won’t stay here! I won' if I can’t stay here now! 
How d’ye think I’m to explain to my Uncle Matt w^here Fve 
been these two hours — ^when a hundred people I know' saw us 
leave the fair grounds’” 

A look of annoyance crossed his face, but she did not see 
it. “I told you that would happen,” he reminded her. “But even 
if he’s an^y it’ll be better for you to go back and — ” 

She interrupted him. “I’m not going back! I won’t live here 
any more, d’ye hear'? And if you won’t take me with you — 
then I’ll go alone!” She stopped suddenly and stood looking 
up at him, angry and defiant, but pleading, too. “Oh, please — 
your Lordship. Take me along.” 

They stood and stared at each other, but at last his scowl 
faded away and he smiled. “Very well, you little minx, I’ll take 
you. But I won’t marry you when we get there — and don’t for- 
get, whatever happens, that I told you so.” 

She heard only the first part of what he said, for the last 
seemed of no immediate importance “Oh, your Lordship! Can 
I go! I won’t be any trouble to you, I swear it!” 

“I don’t know about that,” he said slowly. “I think you’ll be 
aplenty.” 

It was mid-aftemoon when they rode into London over 
Whitechapel Road, passing the many small villages which hung 
on the edge of the city and which despite their nearness to the 
capital dSfered in no external aspect from Heathstone or 
Marygreen In the open fields cattle grazed, wrenching lazily 
at the grass, and cottagers’ wives had spread their wash to 
dry on the bushes As they rode along they were recognized 
for returning Royalists and were cheered wildly. Little boys 
ran along beside them and tried to touch their boots, women 
leant from their windows, men stopped m the streets to take 
off their hats and shout. 

“Welcome home!” 

“Long live the King!” 

“A health to his Majesty!” 

The wailed City was a pot-pourri of the centuries, old and 
ugly, stinking and full of rottenness, but full of colour too and 
picturesqueness and a decayed sort of beauty. On all sides it 
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was surrounded with a wreath of laystalls, piled refuse carted 
that far and left, overgrown with stinJdng-orage. The streets 
were narrow, some of them paved with cobblestones but most 
of them not, and down the center or along the sides ran open 
sewage kennels. Posts strung out at intervals served to sepa- 
rate the carriage-way from the narrow space left to pedestnans. 
And across the streets leaned the houses, each story over- 
hanging the one beneath so as to shut out light and air almost 
completely from the tightest of the alleys. 

Church-spires dominated the skylme, for there were more 
than a hundred within the walls and the sound of their beEs 
was the ceaseless passionately beautiful music of London. 
Creaking signs swung overhead painted with golden lambs, 
blue boars, red lions, and there were a number of bright new 
ones bearing the Stuart coat-of-arms or the profile of a swarthy 
black-haired man with a crown on his head. In the country it 
had been sunny and almost warm but here the fog hung heavi- 
ly, thickened with the smoke from the fires of the soap-boilers 
and Mme-bumers, and there was a penetrating chifl in the 
air. 

The streets were crowded: Vendors strolled along crying 
their wares in an age-old sing-song which was not intended to 
be understood, and a housewife could make almost all neces- 
sary purchases at her own doorstep. Porters carried staggering 
loads on their backs and swore loudly at whoever interrupted 
their progress. Apprentices hung in the shop doorways bawl- 
ing their recommendations, not hesitating to grab a customer 
by the sleeve and urge him inside. 

There were ballad-singers and beggars and cripples, satin- 
suited young fops and ladies of quahty in black-velvet masks, 
sober merchants and ragged waifs, an occasional liveried foot- 
man going ahead to make way for the sedan-chair of some 
baronet or countess. Most of the traffic was on foot but some 
travelled in hackney-coaches which plied for public hire, in 
chairs, or on horseback, but when the traffic snarled, as it often 
did, these were liable to be stalled for many minutes at a time. 

It took no sharp eye to see at a glance that the Londoner 
was a different breed from the country Englishman. He was 
arrogant with the knowledge of his power, for he was the king- 
dom and he knew it. He was noisy and quarrelsome, ready to 
start a murderous battle over which man got the walk nearest 
the wall. He had supported Parliament eighteen years before 
but now he prepared joyously for the return of his legitimate 
sovereign, drinking his health in the streets, swearing that he 
had always loved the Stuarts. He hated a Frenchman for his 
speech and his manners, his dress and his religion, and would 
pelt him with refuse or blow the froth from a mug of ale into 
his face before proposing a toast to his damnation. But he 
hated a Dutchman or any other foreigner almost as fiercely, 
for to him London was the world, and a man worth less for 
living out of it. 
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London — stinking dirty noisy brawling colourful-— was the 
heart of England, and its citizens ruled flie nation. 

Amber felt that she had come home and she fe!i la love with 
it, as she had with Lord Carlton, at first sight. The intense vio- 
lent energy and aliveness found a response in her strongest 
and deepest emotions. This city was a challenge, a provocation, 
daring everything — ^promismg even more. She felt instinctive- 
ly, as a good Londoner should, that now she had seen aS 
there was to see. No other place on earth could stand m com- 
parison. 

The group of horsemen parted company at Bishopsgate, 
each going his separate way, and Bruce and Amber went on 
alone with two of the servmgmen. They rode down Gracious 
Street and, at the sign of the Royal Saracen, turned and went 
through a great archway into the courtyard of the inn. The 
building enclosed it on every side and galleries ran all the 
way around each of the four stones. Brace helped her to dis- 
mount and they went in. The host was nowhere about and after 
a few moments Brace asked her to wait while he went out to 
find him. 

Auoiber watched him go, her eyes shining with pride and 
admiration and the almost breathless excitement she felt. I'm 
in London! It can’t be true but it is. I cm in London! It seemed 
incredible that her Me could have changed so swiftly and so 
irrevocably in less than twenty-four hours. For she was deter- 
mined that no matter what happened she would never return 
to Marygreen. Never as long as she lived. 

Wearing Brace’s cloak she moved nearer to the &e, reach- 
ing out her hands to its warmth, and as she did so she became 
conscious that there were three or four men sitting over against 
the diamond-paned casement, drinkmg their ale and watching 
her. She had a quick sense of pleased surprise, for these men 
were Londoners, and she turned her head a little to give them 
a view of her profile with its delicate slightly tilted nose, full 
lips, and smaE round chin. 

At that moment Bruce came back, lookmg down and grin- 
ning at the little man who walked beside him and who reached 
scarcely to his shoulder. Evidently he was the host, and he 
seemed to be in a state of ^eat excitement. 

*‘By God, your LordsMp!” he was shouting. “But I swear I 
thou^t you were dead! They were here not a half-hour after 
you’d gone, those Roundhead rogues, and they tore my house 
apart to find you! And when they didn’t they were in such a 
rage they carried me into the courtyard and flung me into the 
coalhole!” He made a noise and spat onto the floor. “Bah! 
Plague take ’em! I hope to see ’em ^ strung up like hams on 
Tyburn Hill!” 

Brace laughed. “I don’t doubt you’ll get your wish.” By 
now they had come to where Amber was standing and the host 
gave a start, for he had not realized she was Mere; then he 
made her a Jerky little bow. “Mrs St, Clair,” said Brace, “may 
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I mtroduce our host, Mr. Gumble?” She was relieved that 
he called her “Mrs ” St. Clair, for only very little girls aad 
professed whores were called Miss. 

Amber nodded her head and smiled, feeling that she had 
now advanced too far m the world to curtsy to an innkeeper. 
But she did have an uncomfortable* moment of wondering if 
the look he gave her meant that he disapproved of his Lord- 
ship travelling with a woman who was not his wife. Bruce, 
however, seemed as casual as if she were his sister, and Mr, 
Gumble immediately took up the conversation where he had 
been interrupted 

“It’s mighty lucky you’re not a day later, my lord. I vow and 
swear my house has never been so crowded — ail England’s 
come to London to welcome his Majesty home! By the end of 
the week there w^on’t be a room to let between here and Tem- 
ple Bar!” 

•‘How IS it you haven’t set a crown on your Saracen to pass 
lilni for the King? Half the signs we’ve seen are King’s Heads 
or King’s Arms.” 

“Ho! They are, at that! And have you heard what they’re 
saying now? If the King’s Head is empty — the King’s Arms 
are full!” He shouted with laughter at that, Bruce grinned, and 
even the men across the room gave out noisy guffaws But 
Amber did not know enough of his Majesty’s reputation to 
quite understand the jest. 

The httle man took out his handkerchief and mopped at his 
perspiring brow. “Ah, well, we’ll be mighty glad to have him 
home, I warrant you ’Sdeath, your Lordship! You’d never 
think what we’ve been through here! No cards, no dice, no 
plays. No drinking, no dancing. My God! They even wanted 
to make fornication a capital crime!” 

Bruce laughed “I’m glad I stayed abroad.” 

But again Amber missed the point because she did not know 
what “fornication” meant Still, she smiled appreciatively and 
tried to look as though such witticisms were a commonplace 
to her. 

“Well, enough of this. Your Lordship must be hungry, and 
perhaps tired. I have the Flower de Luce still vacant — ” 

“Good! It brought me luck last time — Perhaps it will again.” 

They started up the stairs and as they went they heard the 
men below begin to sing, their voices roaring out in jovial 
good humour, off key and untuned: 

“The King he loves a bottle, my boys, 

The King he loves a bowl! 

He will fill a bumping glass 
To every buxom lass 
And make cuckolds of us all, my boys. 

And make cuckolds of us aff!” 

At the top of the staircase Mr. Gumble unlocked a door and 
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stepped back to let them go in. Tbe room was of good size 
anil, in ilmber’s opinion, verj' magnificent, fer she had sever 
seen anything I.ke it before 

TTis walls ""v ere paneiied oak, dark and neb, and tie chim- 
ney piece MS also oak, elaborately carved with patterns of 
fruit and flowers. The floor was bare and all the furmtore was 
m the heavy fiond style belonging to tbs early years of the 
centuiw', though tise chairs and stools had been covered with 
thick cushions of sage-green or raby-coloured velvet, worn 
Just enoiigii to have acquired a look of mellowness. 

In the bed chamber was an immense four-poster bed himg 
With red velvet cortams which could be pulled at nigbl to en- 
close the occupants m pnvacy and suffocation. Two ward- 
robes stood against the wall for clothing. Toere w^ere several 
stools and a couple of chairs, a small table with a niirror hung 
above it, and a writing-table. One side of the room w^as filled 
with long windows and had doors opening onto the gallery, 
from which a flight of stairs led down to the courtyard. 

Amber stared about her, momentanly speechless, while 
Brace said, “It looks like Jiome. We’ll take our supper up 
here — Send whatever you think is best.” 

After several assurances that he would furnish anything at 
all which either of them might require, Mr. Gumble left — and 
Amber burst suddenly out of her spell. Flinging off the cloak 
she ran to look out of the parlour windows, down two stories 
into the street A group of boys had built a fire there and w'ere 
roasting skewered chunks of meat m dension of the Rump 
Parliament; the voices of the men still singing downstairs 
filtered up faintly through the solid walls. 

“Oh! London! London!” she cried passionately. *T love 
you!” 

Bruce smiled, tossing off his hat, and coming up behind her 
he slid one arm about her waist. “You fall in love easily.” And 
then, as she tamed about quickly to look up at him he added, 
“London eats up pretty girls, you know.” 

“Not me!” she assured him tnumphantly. “I’m not afraid!’* 


Chapter Three 

And now at last, when it had seemed that nothing would ever 
change, he was coming home to England and to Ms people, 
Charles Stuart was Charles Lackland no longer. 

Eleven years before, a little band of Puritan extremists had 
beheaded his father — and the groan that had gone up from 
the watchmg thousands echoed across Europe. It was a crime 
that would forever he heavily upon English hearts. Exiled in 
France, the dead King’s eldest son first knew that Ms efforts 
to save his father had failed when his chaplam knelt and ad- 
dressed him as “your Majesty.” He tamed and went into his 
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bedroom to mourn alone. He found himself a kmg with no 
kingdom, a ruler with no subjects. 

And in England the mighty heel of Cromwell came down 
on the necks of the English people It was now a crime to be 
a member of the aristocracy, and to have been loyal to the late 
King was an offense often punishable by confiscation of lands 
and money. Those who could followed Charles 11 abroad, 
hoping to return someday m a happier time. A gloomy piety 
settled over the land, discouraging much that was essentially 
English* the merry good humour, the boisterous delight m 
sports and feasts and holidays, the robust enjoyment of drink- 
ing and dancing and gambling and love-making. 

May-poles were chopped down, theatres dosed. Discreet 
women left off their gaily coloured satin and velvet gowns, put 
away their masks and fans and curls and false hair, covered 
in the low necklines of theu* dresses and no longer dared touch 
their lips with rouge or stick on a black path for fear of fall- 
ing under the suspicion of having Royalist sympathies Even 
the furniture grew more sober. 

For eleven years Cromwell ruled 'the land. But England 
found at least that he was mortal. 

When the news of his illness began to get abroad an anxious 
crowd of soldiers and citizens gathered at the gates of the 
Palace. The country was m terror, remembering the chaotic 
years of the Civil Wars when bands of roving soldiers had 
pillaged through all the length and breadth of England, 
plundering the farms, breaking into and robbing houses, dnv- 
mg ojff the sheep and cattle, lulling those who dared to resist. 
ITiey did not want Cromwell to live, but they were afraid to 
have him die. 

As night closed in, a great storm rose, gathering fury until 
the houses rocked on their foundations, trees were uprooted, 
and turrets and steeples crashed to the ground. Such a storm 
could have for them only one meaning The Devil was coming 
to claim the soul of Oliver Cromwell. And Cromwell himself 
cried out in terror: “It’s a fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God!” 

The storm swept all of Europe, raging" through the night and 
on into the next day, and when Cromwell died at three o’clock 
in the afternoon it was still desolating the island. His body was 
immediately embalmed and buned with haste But his fol- 
lowers clothed a waxen image of him m robes-of -state and set 
it up in Somerset House, as though he had been a kmg In deri- 
sion the people flung refuse at his funeral escutcheon. 

But there was no one to take his place, and almost two years 
of semi-anarchy followed. His son, whom the Protector had 
designated to succeed him, had none of his father’s ability, 
and at last the military autocrats got rid of him — ^much to his 
own relief Immediately skirmishes began between the cavalry 
and the infantry, between veterans and new recruits, and an- 
other civil war between the army and the people seemed mevit- 
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able. Despair flooded the land. To go through with it all again 
— ^when nothing had been gained the first tune. The> began to 
tfiini of a restored monarchy with longmg, as their cnly sal- 
vation. 

Genera] Monk, Ti^ho had served Charles 1 hut who had 
finally gone mto service for Cromwell when the King was dead, 
maiched from Scotland and occupied the capital with his 
troops. Monk, though a soldier, beheved that the military must 
be subordinate to the civil power, and it w^as bis scope to liber- 
ate the country from its slavery to the army. He waited cau- 
tiously to determine the temper of the country and then at last, 
convinced that the royalist fervour whicn swept through all 
classes was an irresistible tide, he declared for Charles Stuart. 
A free Parliament was summoned, the King wrote them a letter 
from Breda declaring his good intentions, and England was to 
be, ohce more, a monarchy — as she preferred. 

London was packed to overflowing with Royalists and their 
wives and families, and if a man existed in all the city who did 
not wholeheartedly long for his Majesty’s return he was si- 
lent, or hidden And the gradual return to laughter and pleas- 
ure which had been apparent since the end of the wars took 
a sudden violent spurt. Restraint was thrown off. A sober gar- 
ment, a pious look were regarded as sure signs of a Puritan 
sympathy and were shunned by whoever would show his loyal- 
ty to the King The world did a somersault and everything which 
had been vice was now, all at once, virtue. 

But it was not merely a wish to appear loyal, a temporary 
exuberance at the returning monarchy, the joyousness of sud- 
den relief from oppression. It was something which struck 
deeper, and which would be more permanent. The long years 
of war had broken families, undermined old social traditions, 
destroyed the barriers of convention. A new social pattern was 
in the making — a pattern brilliant but also gaudy, gay but also 
wanton, elegant but also vulgar. 

On the 29th of May, 1660 — ^his thirtieth birthday — Charles 
II rode into London. 

It was for him the end of fifteen years of exile, of trailing 
over Europe from one country to another, unwanted any- 
where because Ms presence was embarrassing to politicians 
trying to do business with his father’s murderer. It was the 
end of poverty, of going always threadbare, of having to 
wheedle another day’s food from some distrustful innkeeper. 
It was the end of the fruitless efforts to regain Ms kingdom 
which had occupied him incessantly for over ten years Above 
all it was the end of humiliation and scorn, of being ridiculed 
and slighted by men who were his inferiors m rank and m, 
everything else. It was at long last the end of being a man with- 
out a country and a king without a crown. 

The day was clear and bright, brilliantly sunlit, perfectly 
cloudless, and people told one another that the weather was 
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a good omen. From London Bridge to Whitehall, along hig 
line of march, every street and balcony and window and roof- 
top was packed And though the procession was not expected 
until after noon, by eight m the morning there was not a foot 
of space to be found Trainbands to the number of 1 2,000 men 
lined the streets — they had fought against Charles I but were 
now detailed to keep the crowds in order for his son's return 

The signs were draped with May flowers; great arches of 
hawthorn spanned every street, and green oak boughs had 
been nailed over the fronts of many buildings Garlands looped 
from window to window were decorated with ribbons and 
silver spoons, brightly polished, gleaming m the sun. From 
the homes of the well-to-do floated tapestries and gold and 
scarlet and green banners — ^fiags whipped out gallantly on 
even the humblest rooftop. The fountains ran with wine and 
bells pealed incessantly from every church steeple m the city. 
At last the deep ponderous booming of cannon announced 
that the procession had reached London Bndge. 

It began to wind slowly through the narrow streets, the 
horses’ hoofs cloppmg rhythmically on the pavement, trumpets 
and clarinets shrilling, kettledrums rolling with a sound as of 
thunder echoing across the hills The whole profession glittered 
and sparkled — fabulously, almost unbelievably splendid. It 
passed in a stream that seemed to have no end. troops of men m 
scarlet-and-silver cloaks, black velvet and gold, silver and 
green, with swords flashing, banners flying, the horses prancing 
and snorting, lifting their hoofs daintily and with pride. Hour 
after hour it went on until the eyes of the onlookers grew daz- 
zled and began to ache, their throats were raw from shouting, 
and their ears roared with the incessant clamour. 

The hundreds of loyal Cavaliers, men who had fought for 
the first Charles, who had sold their goods and their lands to 
help him and who had followed his son abroad, rode almost 
at the end. They were, without exception, handsomely dressed 
and mounted — ^though all this finery had been got on credit. 
After them came the Lord Mayor, carrying his naked sword of 
office. On one side of him was General Monk, a short stout 
ugly little man, who nevertheless sat his horse with dignity and 
commanded respect from soldiers and civilians alike Next to 
the King he was perhaps the most popular man in England 
that day. And on the Lord Mayor’s other side rode George 
ViHiera, second Duke of Buckingham 

The Duke, a big, handsome, flagrantly vinle man, with hair 
blond as a god’s, smiled and nodded to the women in the bal- 
conies who flung him kisses and tossed flowers in his path. 
His rank was second only to that of the princes of the blood, 
and his private fortune was the greatest in England. For he 
had contrived to marry the daughter of the Parliamentarian 
general to whom his vast lands had been given, and so had 
saved himself. Many knew that for his numerous treacheries 
he was in disfavor amounting almost to disgrace, but the Duke 
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looked as well pleased ^^ith himself as though he had person- 
ally engineered the Restoi ation 

Following them came several pages, many trumpeters w’hose 
banners bore the roval coat-of-arms, and drammers shining 
with sweat as thev beat out a mighty roar At the,.r heels rode 
Charles il, hereditary King of England, Ireland, and France. 
Monarch of Great Britain, Defender of the Faith, A frenzy 
of adoration, hystencal and almost religious, swept through 
the people as he passed, and surged along before him They 
fell to their knees, reaching out their hands tow^ard him, sob- 
bing, crving his name again and again 

“God bless vour Majesty!” 

“Long live the King!” 

Charles rode slowly, smiling, raising one hand to them m 
greeting 

He was tall, more than six feet, with a look of robust good 
health and animal strength His physique was magnificent and 
never showed to better advantage than on horseback The 
product of many nationalities, he looked far more a Bourbon 
or a Medici than he did a Stuart. His skm was swarthy, his 
eyes black, and he had an abundance of black shmmg hair 
that fell heavily to his shoulders and rolled over on the ends 
into great natural rings, when he smiled bis teeth gleamed 
white beneath a narrow moustache His features were harsh 
and strongly marked, seared by disillusion and cynicism, and 
>et m spite of that he had a glowing charm that went out to 
each of them, warming their hearts. 

They loved him on the instant. 

On either side of him rode his two younger brothers James, 
Duke of York, was likewise tall, likewise athletic, but his hair 
was blond and his eyes blue, and more than any of the other 
children had he resembled his dead father. He was a hand- 
some man, three years younger than the King, with thick well- 
defined dark eyebrows, a sli^t cleft m his cbm and a stubborn 
mouth But It was his misfortune that he did not have his 
brother’s instantly winning manner. And from the first they 
held m reserve their estimation of him, critical of certain cool- 
ness and hauteur they discovered in bis expression which of- 
fended them. Henry, Duke of Gloucester, was only twenty, 
a happy vivacious young man who looked as though he was 
in love with all the world and did not doubt that in return it 
loved him 

It was late that night when at last the Kmg begged off from 
further ceremonies and went to his own apartments in White- 
hall Palace, thoroughly exhausted but happy. He entered his 
bedchamber stffl wearing his magnificent robes and carrying 
on one arm a little black-and-tan spaniel with a plume-like tail, 
long ears, and the petulant face of a cross old lady. Between 
his feet scampered half-a-dozen dogs, yapping shrilly — but at 
a sudden raucous screech they skidded to a startled halt and 
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looked up. There was a green parrot, teetering m a ring hung 
from the ceiling, eveing the dogs and squawking angrily 
“Dam the dogs? Here they come again?” 

Recognizing an old enemy the spaniels quickly recovered 
their courage and ran to stand in a pack beneath him lump- 
ing and barking while the bird bawled down his curses Charles 
and all the gentlemen who followed him laughed to see them, 
but finally the King gave a tired wave of his hand and the 
menagerie was removed to another room 

One of the courtiers thrust his fingers into his ears and shook 
his head vigorously “Jesus? I swear I’ll never be able to hear 
again? If there’s a man left m London who can use his voice 
tomorrow — he’s a traitor and deserves to be hanged ” 
Charles smiled “To tell you the truth, gentlemen, I think 
I can blame only myself for having stayed so long abroad. I 
haven’t met a man these past four days who hasn’t told me 
he’s always desired my return.” 

The others laughed For now that they were home again, 
lords of creation once more and not unwanted paupers edged 
from one country to another, they found it easy to laugh The 
years gone by had begun already to take on a kind of patina, 
and now they knew the story had a happy ending they could 
see that, after all, it had been a romantic adventure 

Charles, who was being helped out of his clothes, turned to 
one of the men and spoke to him m a low voice “Did she 
come, Progers*?” 

“She’s waiting belowstairs. Sire ” 

“Good ” 

Edward Progers was his Maiesty’s Page of the Backstairs He 
handled private money transactions, secret corresoondence, 
and served in an ex-officio capacity as the King’s pimp It was 
a position of no mean prestige, and of considerable activity 
At last they trooped out and left him alone, giving them a 
lazy wave of his arm as he stood there in riding-boots, knee- 
length breeches, and a full-sleeved white linen shirt. Progers 
went also, by another door, and Charles strolled over to stand 
by the open windows, snapping his fingers impatiently while 
he waited The night air was cool and fresh, and just below' 
ran the river, where several small barges floated at anchor, 
their lanterns pricking the water like so many fireflies. The 
Palace lay around the bend of the Thames, but the innumerable 
bonfires back in the city had cast a glow against the sky and he 
could see the flashing yellow trails of rockets as they shot up 
and then dropped hissing into the water. The booming of can- 
non came agam and agam, and faintly the sound of bells st'ill 
nnging 

For several moments he stood at the windows, staring out, 
but the expression on his face was moody and almost sad He 
looked like a tired, bitter, and disappointed man, far more than 
like a king returned m triumph to his people. And then, at the 
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of a doer opening behind him, he spun swiftly on his 
liee\ aril! his face lighted with pleasure and admiration. 

’ Baroaral” 

“Your Majesty!” 

She beei her head, curtsying iow, as Progers backed dis- 
creetH out of the room 

She was some inches smaller than he but still tall enougii 
to be imposing. Her igure w’as magnificent, with swelling 
breasts and small waist, suggesting loi-ei> hips and legs con- 
cealed by the fall satm skirts of her gown. She wore a violet 
velvet cloak, the hood lined in black fox, and she earned a 
great black-fox muff with a spray of amethysts pinned to it. 
Her hair w’as dark red, her skm clear and white, and the re- 
fiectioo from her cloak changed her blue eyes to purple She 
w'as strikingly, almost aggressively beautiful, creating an im- 
mediate impression of passion and a wild, lusty untamableness. 

Instantly Charles crossed and took her into his arms, kiss- 
ing her mouth, and when at last he released her she tossed 
aside her muff and dropped off her cloak, aware of Ms eyes 
upon her She stretched out her hands and he took both of 
them m his. 

“Oh! It was wonderful! How they love you^” 

He smiled and gave a slight shrug “How they’d have loved 
anvone who offered them release from the army.” 

She disengaged herself and walked a little from him toward 
the windows, consciously flirtatious. “Do you remember, Sire,” 
she asked him softly, “when you said you’d love me till King- 
dom come?” 

He smiled “I thought it would be forever.” 

He came to stand behind her, Ms hands gomg to her breasts, 
and his head bent so that Ms mouth touched the nape of her 
neck. His voice was husky, deep, and there was a swift de- 
mandmg impatience on Ms face Barbara’s hands had tight 
hold of the window ledge and her throat arched back, but she 
stared straight ahead, out mto the night. 

“Won’t it be forever?” 

“Of course it will, Barbara. And I’ll be here forever too. 
Come what may, there’s one tMng I know — never set out 
on my travels again ” Suddenly he put one arm under her 
knees and swung her up off the floor, holding her easily. 

“Where does the Monsieur think you are?” “The Monsieur” 
was their name for her husband. 

She put her lips to Ms smooth-shaven cheek. “I told Mm I 
was gomg to stay the night with my aunt — but I think he 
.guesses I’m here.” An expression of contempt crossed her face. 
“Roger’s a fool!” 
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Chapter Four 

Amber sat looeling at herself in the mirror that hung above 
the dressing table. 

She was wearing a low-cut, lace-and-ribhon-trimmed smock 
made of sheer w&te hnen, with belled, elbow-length sleeves 
and a long, full skirt. Laced over it was a busk — a short, tight 
httle boned corset which forced her breasts high and squeezed 
two inches from the twenty-two her waist normally measured. 
With It on she had some difficulty both m breathing and in 
bending over, but it gave her such a luxunous sense of fashion- 
ableness that she would gladly have suffered twice the discom- 
fort. Her skirt was pulled up over her knees so that she could 
see her crossed legs and the black silk stockings that covered 
them, there were lacy garters tied m bows just below her knees, 
and she wore high-heeled black-satin pumps. 

Behind her hovered a dapper little man. Monsieur Baudel- 
aire, newly arrived from Pans and having at his fingers’ ends 
ail the very latest tncks to make an Englishwoman’s head look 
like a Pansieone’s He had been working over her for almost an 
hour, pratthng in a half -French and half -English jargon about 
“heart-breakers” and “kiss-curls” and “favourites.” Most of the 
time she did not understand what he said, but she had watched 
with breathless fascination the nimble mampulations of his 
combs and oils and brushes and pins. 

Now, at last, he had her hair looking glossy as taffy-coloured 
satin, parted in the center and lying sleekly over the crown of 
her head in a pattern of shadowy waves. Fat shining curls hung 
to her shoulders, propped out a little by invisible combs to 
make them look even thicker. In back he had pulled all the 
hair up from her neck and braided and twisted it mto a high 
scroll, securing it there with several gold-headed bodkins. It 
was the style, he told her, affected by all the great ladies and it 
quite transformed her features, giving her a piquant air at once 
provocative and alluring. Like a cook decorating his master- 
piece he now fastened one pert black-satin bow at each temple 
and then stood back, claspmg his hands, tipping his head to 
one side like a curious little bird. 

“Ah, madame!” he cried, seeing not madame at all but only 
her hair and his own handiwork. “Oh, madame! C’est mag- 
lufique! C’est un triompfael C’est la plus belle — ” Words fad- 
ing him, he rolled his eyes and spread his hands. 

Amber quite agreed. “Gemiml” she turned her head from 
side to Side, holding up a hand mirror so as to see both back 
and front. “Brace won’t know me!” 

It had taken six weeks to get a gown made, for every good 
tailor and dressmaker in London had more orders than it was 
possible to fill. But Madame Damier had promised to have her 
dress finished that afternoon and his Lordship had told her 
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that he would take her wherever she wanted to go She had 
been counting the days eagerly, for so far she had had little 
amusement but hanging out the window’s to watch the crowds 
in the streets and ninmng dowm to make some purchases from 
every vendor W'ho passed Lord Carlton was gone a great deal 
of the time— where, she did not know — and though he had 
bought a coach which was usually at her disposal she was 
ashamed to go out m her country clothes. 

Now, everything would be different. 

\%eEi she was alone she had occasional pangs of homesick- 
ness, thinking of Sarah, whom she had really loved, of the num- 
erous young men who had run at her beck and call, of what a 
great person she had been m the village where everything she 
did was noticed and commented upon. But more often she 
thought of that bygone life with scornful contempt. 

What would I be doing now? she would ask herself. 

Helping Sarah m the still-room, spinnmg, dipping rushlights, 
cooking, setting out for the market or going to church It 
seemed incredible that such dull occupations could once have 
engaged her from the time she got up, very early, until she 
w^ent to bed, also very early. 

Now she lay as long as she liked in the mornings, snuggled 
deep into a feather mattress, dreaming, lost in luxurious rev- 
erie. And her thoughts had just one theme: Lord Carlton She 
was violently in love, completely dazzled, dejected when he 
was gone and wildly happy when they were together And yet 
she knew very little about him and most of that little she had 
learned from Aimsbury, who had come twice when Bmce was 
away. 

She found out that Aimsbury was not his name, as she had 
thought, but his title, the whole of which was John Randolph, 
Earl of Aimsbury. He had told her that they had passed 
through Marygreen because they had landed at Ipswich and 
gone north from there a few miles to Carlton Hall where Bruce 
had got a boxful of jewels which his mother had not dared take 
when they fled the country — ^the territory having been at that 
time m Parliamentary hands and overrun with soldiers. Mary- 
green and Heathstone lay on the mam road from there to 
London. 

It seemed to her a miracle wrought by God Himself that 
she had chanced to be standing near the green at the moment 
they had come along. For Sarah had first told Agnes to take 
the gingerbread, but Amber had coaxed until she let her go 
instead — she was always eager to get away from the farm and 
out into the wider world of Marygreen Agnes had been furious 
but Amber had sailed off, humming to herself and keeping a 
quick eye for whatever or whoever might be about And then 
she had loitered so long with Tom Andrews coming across the 
meadow that another quarter-hour and she would never have 
seen them at all. By such thoughts she convinced he 
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they had been fated since birth to meet on the Marygreen com- 
mon, the fifth day of May, 1660, 

He told her that Bmce was twenty-nine, that both his par- 
ents were dead and that he had one younger sister who had 
mamed a French count and lived now m Pans. She was very 
much interested m what he had done dunng the sixteen yean 
he had been away from England, and Almsbury told her some- 
thing of that also. 

In 1647 both of them had served as officers in the French 
army, volunteer service being an expected part of every gentle- 
man’s training. Two years later Bruce had sailed with Prince 
Rupert’s privateers, preying on the shipping of Parliament 
There had followed another interval m the French army and 
then a buccaneering expedition to the West Indies and the 
Guinea Coast with Rupert. Almsbury himself had no taste for 
Me at sea and preferred to remam with the Court, which had 
led a wandering hand-to-mouth existence m taverns and lodg- 
ing-houses over half of Europe. With Brace’s return they had 
travelled together around the Continent, hving by their wits; 
which meant, for the most part, by the proceeds from their 
gambling. And two years ago they had been m the Spanish 
army, fitting France and England. Both of them, he said, were 
the heirs of their own nght hands. 

It was the pattern of life which had been generally followed 
by the exiled nobility, with the difference that Carlton was 
more restless than most and grew quickly bored with the diver- 
sions of a court. To Amber it sounded the most lively and fas- 
cinating existence on earth and she always intended to ask 
Bruce to tell her more of what he had done. 

To help her while away the days he had employed a French 
instructor, a dancmg-master, a man to teach her to play the 
guitar, and another to teach her to sing; each one came twice 
a week. She practised industriously, for she wanted very much 
to seem a fine lady and thought that these accomplishments 
would make her more alluring to him. She had yet to hear 
Lord Carlton say that he loved her, and she would have learned 
to eat fire or walk a tightrope if she had thought it could call 
forth the magic words. Now she was counting heavily upon the 
effect her new clothes and coiffure might have on Ms heart. 

Just then there was a knock at the outer door and Amber 
leaped up to answer it. But before she had got far a buxom, 
middle-aged woman came hurrymg into the room, her taffeta 
skirts whistling, out of breath and excited. 

She was Madame Darnier, another Parisian come to Lon- 
don to take advantage of the rabid francophiha which raged 
there among the aristocracy. Her black hair was streaked with 
grey and her cheeks were bright pink, a great chou of green 
satin nbbon was pinned atop her head just behind a frontlet of 
false curls, and her stiff shmy black gown was cut to a precan- 
ous depth. But still she contrived, as a Frenchwoman should, 
to look elegant rather than absurd. In her wake scooted a young 
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girl, plainly dressed, bearing m her arms a great gilded wooden 
box. 

‘•Quick!” cried Amber, clasping her hands and gi\mg an ex- 
cited little jump *‘Let me see it!” 

Madame Daniier, chattering French, motioned at the girl to 
la} the box on a table, off which she grandly swept Amber’s 
green wool skirt and striped cotton petticoat And then, with a 
magnificent Sourish, she flung up the lid and at one swoop 
snatched out her creation, holding it at arm’s length for them 
to see. Both Amber and the hairdresser gasped, falling back a 
step or two, while the other girl beamed with pride, sharing 
Madame Darnier’s triumph. 

“Ohhh — ” breathed Amber, and then, “OM” She had never 
seen anything so lovely in her life 

It was made of black and honey-coloured satin with a tight, 
pointed bodice, deep round necklme, full sleeves to the elbows, 
and a sweeping gathered skirt, over which was a second skirt 
of exquisite black lace The cloak was honey-coloured velvet 
lined in black satin and the attached hood had a black fox 
border. There was a lace fan, long perfumed beige gloves, a 
great fox muff, and one of the black velvet vizard-masks which 
every line lady wore when going abroad. In fact, all the trap- 
pings of high fashion. 

“Oh, let me put it on’” 

Madame Darmer was horrified. “Mais, non, madame! First 
we must paint the face!” 

“Mais oui! First we must paint the face!” echoed Monsieur 
Baudelaire. 

They went back to the table, all four of them, and there 
Madame Darmer untied a great red-velvet kerchief and spread 
out Its contents: bottles and jars and small China pots, a rab- 
bit’s foot, an eyebrow brush, tiny booklets of red Spanish 
paper, pencils, beauty patches Amber gave a surprised little 
shriek when tlie first eyebrow was pulled out, but after that 
she sat patiently, in a condition of ecstatic delight at the change 
she saw coming over herself. Arguing, chattering, shrieking 
among themselves, m half an hour they had made her into a 
creature of polish and sparkle and artifice — a worldly woman, 
at least in appearance. 

And then at last she was ready to put on her gown, a major 
enterprise, for there must not be one wrinkle made in it, not a 
hair displaced, not a smear of lip-pomade or a smudge of 
powder. It took all three of them to accomplish that, with 
Madame Darnier scolding and clucking, screaming alternately 
at the girl and at Monsieur Baudelaire. But at last they had it 
settled upon her, Madame pulling the necklme down so that all 
of her shoulders and most of her breasts showed, and finally 
she put the fan into her hand and ordered her to walk slowly 
across the room and turn and face them. 

“Mon Dieu’” she said then, with complacent satisfaction. ‘Tf 
you don’t outdo Madame Palmer herself!” 
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“Who’s Madame Palmer?” Amber wanted to know, looking 
down to examine herself. 

“His Majesty’s mistress.” Madame Darnier rustled across the 
room to adjust a fold, twisting one sleeve a quarter of m inch, 
smoothing a Imy wrinkle from the bodice. “For today, at 
least,” she muttered, frowning, absorbed m what slie was doing 
“Next week — ” She shrugged. “Perhaps someone else ” 

Amber was pleased by the compliment — but now that she 
was finally ready she wished he would come. Outside she felt 
new and crisp as tissuepaper, but her stomach was fluttering 
with nervousness and her hands were moist. Ma>be he won’t 
like me this way! She was beginning to feel scared and almost 
sick. Oh! w/iy doesn’t he come! 

And then she heard the door open and his voice called her 
name. “May I come m?” 

“Oh!” Amber’s hand flew to her mouth. “He’s here! Quick!” 

She began shooing them out and the three rushed every- 
where at once, gathermg up boxes and bottles and combs, 
flocking out the door of the bedroom just as he reached it! 
Bowing and curtsying as they went, they could not resist look- 
ing back gleefully over their shoulders to see what he would 
do. Amber stood m the middle of the room, lips parted, not 
even breathing, her eyes glistemng with expectation. He walked 
through the doorway smiling and then suddenly stopped, sur- 
prise on his face, at the threshold. 

“Holy Jesus!” he said softly. “How lovely you are!” 

Amber relaxed. “Oh — do you like me this way?” 

He came toward her and took the fingers of one hand to turn 
her slowly about, while she looked back at him over her shoul- 
der — unwilling to miss the slightest expression of pleasure on 
his face. “You’re all the dreams of fair women a man ever 
had.” At last he picked up her cloak. “Now — Where shall we 
go?” 

She knew exactly and was eager to set out. “I want to see 
a play!” 

He grinned. “A play it is — ^but we’ll have to hurry. It’s al- 
most four now.” 

It was after four-thirty when they arrived at the old Red Bull 
Playhouse in upper St. John Street, and the performance had 
been under way for more than an hour. The theatre was hot 
and stuffy, almost humid, and it smelt strongly of sweat and 
unwashed bodies and powerful perfumes. There was a bustle 
and stir over the house which never ceased, and dozens of 
heads turned curiously as they went to their seats in the fore 
of one of the boxes. Even the actors took time out to give them 
a glance. 

Amber was completely intoxicated, trymg to see everything 
at once, thrilled by the whole noisy, bad-smelling, ill-bred but 
strangely exciting conglomeration. She felt that the triumph 
was peculiarly her own — and did not realize they would have 
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stared at any otlier pretty woman arriving late. Any diversion 
was a wfilcome one, for neither players nor audience seemed 
scnoasly interested in toe performance. 

Ali f/se bottom ficor of ttie house was called ibe pit and its 
bencfies were crowded about three hundred young men 
who buzzed eternally among themselves. A few w'omeii were 
sealed there also, most of them rather w’ell-dressed but boldly 
over-pamted, and when ^Amber asked Bruce in a loud whisper 
who they w’ere he repLed that they w^eie prostitutes. There had 
been, no prostitutes in Mar> green and if there had they would 
lia\e been set up in the stocks and pelted with refuse b} every 
right-thinking farmer and housewife. And so she w’as inazed 
to see that here the >oung men used them with apparent re- 
spect, talked to them operfy, and even occasionally kissed cr 
embraced one of them Nor did the ladies themselves seem m 
any wise self-conscious or remorseful. They laughed and chat- 
tered loudly, looked happy and quite at ease. 

Ranged against the apron-shaped stage, w’Mch extended out 
Into the pit, stood half-a-dozen girls with baskets over their 
arms, bawling out their wares — oranges and lemons and sweet- 
meats — which they sold at exorbitant prices. 

^ Above the pit, but down close to the stage, was a balcony 
divided into boxes, and there sat the ladies of quality, gor- 
geously gowned and jewelled, with their husbands or lovers. 
Above that was another balcony filled with women and row- 
dies. And in one still higher were the apprentices who beat 
time to the music with their cudgels, gave a loud hum by w'ay 
of disapproval and, when really indignant, sounded their cat- 
calls — loud whistles that filled the theatre. 

Essentially the audience was aristocratic — ^the harlots and 
"prentices being almost the only outsiders — and the ladies and 
gentlemen came to see and to be seen, to gossip and to fiirt. 
The play was a secondary consideration. 

Amber found nothing to disappomt her. It was all she had 
expected, and more. 

Taut with excitement and happiness, she sat very straight 
beside Bruce, her eyes round and sparkling and travelling 
from one side of the theatre to the other. So this was the great 
world! Yet she could not but be poignantly aware of her new 
gown, her elaborate coiffure, the scent of her perfume, and the 
unfamiliar but pleasurable feeling of cosmetics on her skin, 
the silken caress of her fur muff between her fingers, the vol- 
uptuous display of her breasts. 

And then, as she looked around at the boxes near them, she 
eEcouiite,red the eyes of two women who were leaning slightly 
forward, watching her — and the expression on their faces was 
a sudden rude shock. 

_ They were both handsome, richly dressed, sparkling with 
jewels, and they had an indefinable hauteur and confidence 
which she already associated with quality. Bmce had bowed 
and spoken to them when they came in — as he had spoken to 



several other men and women nearby and had acknowledged 
waves of greeting from gentlemen m the pit But now, as her 
eyes met theirs, they gave her a sweeping contemptuous glance, 
exchanged smiles with each other; one woman miirmured 
something behind her fan — and with a concerted lift of the 
eyebrows they both looked away. 

For an instant Amber^contmued to stare at them, surprised 
and hurt, almost sick with humiliation, and then she looked 
down at her fan and bit her lower lip to force back the sudden 
impulse of tears. Oh! she thought in passionate mortification, 
they think I’m a harlot! They despise me! Ail at once the gloiy 
was gone from her outing into the gay world and she wished 
she had never come, had never exposed herself to their scorn 
and disdain. 

When Bruce, who had evidently seen the exchange of 
glances, gave her hand a warm reassuring pressure her spirits 
lifted a little and she flung him a look of gratitude. But though 
she returned her eyes to the stage then and tried to take an 
interest in what was going on she found it impossible. She 
only wished that the play would end so that she might get 
back to the comforting seclusion of their apartment. How 
ashamed Sarah would be, how furious Uncle Matt, to see to 
what a condition she had come! 

At last the epilogue had been spoken and the audience be- 
gan to rise. Bruce turned to her with a smile, putting her cloak 
over her shoulders. “Well, how did you like it?” 

“I — I lilted it.” She did not look him in the eyes and dared 
not glance about for fear of confrontmg the two women again, 
or some other sneering face. 

Below in the pit several of the men were clustering about 
the orange-girls, kissing them, handling them familiarly, while 
others indulged in horseplay among themselves, clapping one 
another on the back and pulling off hats. The actor who had 
inapersonated Juliet, still in his long blond wig and a gown 
with padded chest, came out and stood talking to some of the 
beaus. Others were climbing up onto the stage and going back 
behind the scenes. Overhead they could hear tramping feet 
making for the exits, and the ladi^ and gentlemen about them 
were pausing in small groups — the women kissing one another 
and squealing while the men smiled with smug tolerance. But 
all the while Amber stood with a troubled frown on her face, 
her eyes fixed on Bruce’s cravat, wishing they would all get out 

“Shall we go, my dear?” He offered her his arm. 

Outside the theatre they made their way through the loiter- 
m to Ms coach where it stood m line with several others, all 
jamming the streets until foot-traffic was almost at a standstill. 
Everyone was pushing to get through and vendors and porters 
were swearing angrily. All of a sudden a beggar thrust him- 
self before them, making weird undistinguishable sounds, Ms 
mouth open, and he put his face up to Amber’s to show her 
where his tongue bled from having been cut out. Sickened with 



pily and a little frightened she drew closer to Brace, holding 
iiijs, arm. 

Brace tossed the roan a coin. “Here. Out of the way.” 

“Oh — that poor man! Did you see him? Why did they do 
ilsat to him?” 

They had reached the coach and he handed her in. **There 
was nothing wrong with him. It’s a tnck they have of rolling 
tlieir tongues out of sight and poking them with a stick until 
they bleed.” 

“But why doesn’t he work Instead of doing that?” 

“He does w'ork. Don’t think begging’s the easiest profession 
in the world,” 

She sat down while he turned to talk to two young men who 
had called his name, and she saw them both looking at her 
from over his shoulder, frank appraisal in their eyes. For one 
bold instant Amber returned their stares, Mting her brows and 
slanting the comers of her eyes — and then suddenly she 
blushed and looked the other way. Oh, Lord! they were most 
likely thinking the same thing about her that the women had! 
But still she could not resist sneaking them another slow cau- 
tious glance — and her eyes met once more the full stare of the 
handsomer one. Swiftly she glanced away. And yet — ^there 
was no doubt it did not seem so insulting, commg from a man. 

Bruce finally turned back, spoke to the driver and got in, 
sitting down beside her as the coach gave a jog and started to 
move. He took one of her hands in his. “You’ve set the town 
by its ears. That was my Lord Buckhurst and he says you’re 
far more beautiful than Barbara Palmer.” 

“You mean the Kmg’s mistress?” 

“Yes. How the devil do you manage to get all the current 
gossip?” He looked down at her, amused as though she were a 
pretty doll or a plaything. 

“Ihe dressmaker told me about her. Brace — ^who were those 
two ladies? The ones in the next box that waved to you?” 

“Wives of friends of mme. Why?” 

She looked down at her fan, frowning, counting the sticks. 
“Did you see how they looked at me? Like this — ” She pulled 
her face into a sudden gnmace, a perfect though somewhat 
exaggerated and malicious imitation of the stares they had 
given her. “They think I’m a harlot — know they do!” 

Bruce gave her a look of surprise and then, to her astonish- 
ment, threw back his head and laughed. 

“Well!” she cried, offended. “What the devil is there to lau gh 
at, pray?” 

^ She was beginning already to pick tip some of his expres- 
sions, words and phrases Matt Goodegroome would never 
have allowed even his sons to use. It seemed to Amber that aJl 
fine persons swore and that it was a mark of good breeding. 

“I’m sorry, _Amber. I wasn’t laughing at you. But to tell you 
the truth I think they glared at you for another reason — ^jeal- 
ousy, no doubt. Certainly neither of them has any reason to 



have an ill opinion of another woman’s character. Between 
’em I think they’ve laid with most of the men who went to 
France.” 

“But you said they’re married!” 

“So they are. If they weren’t they might have been more dis- 
creet.” 

She was relieved, but at the same time a quick suspicion en- 
tered her mmd. Could he have been one of those men? But 
she promptly decided that if he had been he would never have 
mentioned the matter at all — and she thrust that thought aside. 
She began to feel happy again, and eager for the next adven- 
ture. 

“Where are we going now?” 

“I thought you might like to have supper at a tavern.” 

Back in the City they stopped m New Street before a bulH- 
lisg which bore the sign of a great golden eagle. When she 
stepped down Amber lifted her skirts high to show her black 
lace garters, just as she had seen several ladies do outside the 
theatre. Then, as they were about to go in the door, they heard 
a loud shout in a famihar masculme voice. 

“Heyf Carlton!” 

Curiously they looked around It was Almsbury, riding by 
in a hackney jammed with several other men, and as the coach 
pulled up he Jumped out, waved his companions goodbye and 
came toward them at a run He blinked his eyes twice as he 
saw Amber and then swept off his hat m a deep bow. 

“Holy Chnst, sweetheart! Damn me if you aren’t as beauti- 
ful as a Venetian whore!” 

The delightful smile froze on Amber’s face. 

Well! So that was what he thought of her too! Her eyebrows 
drew together in a furious scowl, but at a glance from Bruce 
the Earl hastened to repair his breach. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and made a comical face. 

“Well — after all, you know, Venetian prostitutes are the 
prettiest women in Europe. But then, I suppose if you — ” 

He paused, watching her with an ingratiating gnn and Am- 
ber slowly raised her eyes to his again. She could not resist 
his friendliness and all of a sudden she smiled. He took her 
arm “Lord, sweetheart, you know I wouldn’t offend you for 
anything on earth.” The three of them went inside and, at 
Bruce’s request, were shown upstairs to a pnvate room. 

After the men had ordered, the waiter brought them a small 
barrelful of oysters and they began cracking them open, eat- 
ing them raw with a sprinkle of salt and a few drops of lemon 
juice, scattering the shells on the table and floor. Almsbury 
predicted that oysters would become the staple food at Court 
and when Amber looked puzzled Bruce told her what he 
meant. She laughed heartily, thinking it a very good joke. 

By the time they had finished the oysters the rest of the meal 
appeared: a roast duck stuffed with oysters and onions, fried 
artichoke bottoms, and a rich cheesecake baked in a crust. 
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After tfiar there was Burgundy for the two men, white Rhenish 
for An-Aber, fruit, and some nuts to ciack For i long while 
thej sat at the table taltmg, all ot tnem warm and welMed and 
content, and Amber quite forgot her earlier chagrm. 

Hie %we was stronger than the ale to which she was accus- 
tomed and after a couple of glasses she became quiet and 
drowsy, and sat wuth her e>€s half closed listenmg to the men 
talk. A sense of lightness peri^aded her, as though her head 
had become detached and doated somewhere far above her. 
She %'atched Bruce admiring!}, every expression that crossed 
his face, ever}’ gesture of his hands And when he would turn 
to smile at her or, as he did once or twice, lean over to brash 
his iips across her cheek, her happiness soared dizzily. 

At last she whispered in his ear and, when he answered, 
got up and crossed the room to a small closet. While she was 
in there she heard a knock at the outer door, another voice 
speaking, and then the sound of the door dosing again. 

When she came out, Almsbury was sitting at the table alone, 
pouring himselt another glassful of wine. He glanced around 
over his shoulder, “He’s been called out on business but he’E 
be back m a moment. Come here where I can look at you.” 

Ten minutes or more dragged slowly by with Amber watch- 
ing the door, looking up with swift eager expectancy at each 
slight sound, nervous and unhappy. It seemed as though he 
had been gone an hour when the waiter came m. He bowed 
to Almsbury. 

“Sir, his Lordship regrets that he has been called away on a 
matter of important business, and asks that you do him the 
kindness of carrying madame to her lodging.” 

Almsbury, who had been watching Amber while the man 
delivered his message, nodded his head. And now Amber 
looked at him with her face white, her eyes as hurt as if she 
had been struck. 

“Business,” she repeated softly. “Where can he go on busi- 
ness at this hour?” 

Almsbury shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t know, sweet- 
heart. Here, have another drink.” 

But though Amber took the wineglass he proffered she mere- 
ly sat and held it For a month and a half she had looked for- 
ward to this night — and now he must go off somewhere on 
business. Every time she asked him where he had been or 
where he was going it was always the same answer — “busi- 
ness ” But why tonight? Why this one night for which she had 
planned so long and from which she had hoped so much? She 
felt tired and^ discouraged and hung listlessly in her chair, 
scarcely speaking, so that after a few minutes Almsbury got up 
and suggested that they go. 

During the ride back she did not trouble herself to make 
conversation with the Earl, but when they reached the Royal 
Saracen she asked him if he would care to come upstairs, half 
hoping that he would refuse. But he accepted leaddy and. 



while she went on ahead to take off her gown, stopped in the 
taproom for a couple of bottles of sack Coming out of the 
bedroom m a pair of clopping mules and a gold satin dressing- 
gown — another recent acquirement — ^she found him stretched 
comfortably on a cushion-piled settle before the fire. He gave 
a wave of his arm, signalling her to come to him and, when 
she sat down beside him, took hold of one of her hands, looked 
at It reflectively for a moment and then touched it to his bps. 
Frowning, Amber stared off into space, scarcely conscious of 
him. 

“Where d’you think he went?” she asked at last. 

Almsbury shrugged, tilted the bottle again. 

“What the devil is this ‘business’ he’s always about? Do you 
know what it is?” 

“Every Royalist in England has business nowadays. One 
wants his property back. Another wants a sinecure that’ll pay 
a thousand a year for helping the Kmg on and off with his 
drawers. The galleries are full of ’em — country squires and old 
soldiers and doting mamas who’ve heard the King has an eye 
for pretty women. They all want something — including me. 

I want Almsbury House back again and my lands m Here- 
fordshire. His Majesty couldn’t please all of us if he were King 
Midas and high Jupiter rolled into one ” 

“What does Bruce want*^ Carlton HalP” 

“No, I don’t think so. It was sold, not confiscated, and I 
don’t believe they’ll give back property that was sold.” He fin- 
ished the bottle and leaned over to pick up another one. 

The Earl could drink more with less effect to himself than 
any man she had ever seen, and Bruce had told her that it was 
because he had lived so long in taverns that his blood had 
turned to alcohol. She still was not sure whether he had meant 
it as a joke or the solemn truth. 

‘T don’t see what he can want,” she said. “As rich as he is.” 

“Rich?” Alsmbury seemed surprised. 

“Well — isn’t he?” 

Amber knew very little about money for she had never had 
in her possession more than a few shillings at a time and could 
scarcely tell the value of one com from another. But it seemed 
to her that Lord Carlton must have fabulous wealth to own a 
coach-and-four, to wear the clothes he did, to buy such won- 
derful things for her. 

“By no means. His family sold everything they had to help 
the King and what they didn’t sell was taken from them in the 
decimations. That jewellery he found at Carlton Hall was just 
about everything that was left. No — ^he’s not rich. In fact, he’s 
damned near as poor as I am.” 

“But what about the coach — and my clothes — 

“Oh. Well— -he has that much A man who knows what he’s 
about can sit down for a few hours at cards or dice and come 
away several hundred pounds to the good.” 
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“Cheating?"’ She was rather shocked, almost mclined to 
think that Almsbury was lying. 

But he smiled. “Well, perhaps he plays a little upon advan- 
tage. But then, we all do. Of course some of os are clever at 
it and some not so clever — Bruce can slur and knap with any 
man in Europe. He made his living for most of fifteen years 
with, a pair of dice and a pack of cards — and he lived a damned 
si^t better thpn most of us did, in fact, the other night I saw 
him wm twenty-fi^e hundred m four hours at the Groom Por- 
ter’s Lodge ” 

“Is that what all this business is he goes upon — gambling? 

“Partly. He needs money.” 

“Then why doesn’t he ask the King for it — since everyone 
else does?” 

“IVfy dear, you don’t know Bruce.” 

At that moment she heard a coach come banging down the 
street and left him to rush to the window — but to her disap- 
pointment It continued on by and rounded the next comer. 
She stayed there, looking out into the darkness, for there were 
no street lights of any sort but only the pale gleam from the 
new moon and the stars. The streets were deserted, not a per- 
son was m sight London citizens stayed home at night uidess 
they had a very good reason to go abroad, and then they took 
with them an escort of Imkboys or footmen. 

In the distance she saw the glow of the bellman’s lantern and 
could hear his monotonous refrain: “Past ten o’clock of a fine 
warm summer’s night and all’s well. Past ten o’clock — ” 

Completely absorbed in her worries about Bruce, she had 
forgotten that Almsbury was there at all. But now she felt his 
arms go around her, one hand sliding into her dressing-gown, 
and with the other he turned her about and kissed her on the 
mouth. Astomshed, she gave a little gasp and then suddenly 
shoved him away, slappmg him resoundmgly across the face. 

“Marry come up, sir!” she cried. “A fcie friend you are! 
When his Lordship hears about this he’ll run you throughl” 

He stared at her for an mstant in surprise, and then threw 
back his head and laughed. “Run me through! Jesus, sweet- 
heart, but you’ve a droll wit! Come, now — ^surely you don’t 
think Bruce would give a damn if I borrowed his whore for a 
night?” 

_ Amber’s eyes blazed in violent anger. Then in a fury she 
kicked out at his shins, beginning to pound his chest with her 
clenched fists. “Fm not a whore, you damned dog! Get o-ut of 
here — Get out of here or I’ll tear you to pieces!” 

“Hey!” He grabbed her wrists, giving her a shake. “Stop it, 
you little vixen! What are you trying to do? I’m sorry. I apolo- 
gize. I didn’t — ” 

“Get out, you varletl” she yelled. 

“Fm going. Fm going — -Hold your bawling.” 

Picking up his hat, which she had knocked off, he crossed 
to the door. There, with his hand on the knob, he turned to 
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face her. She was still glaring at him, fists planted on her hip, 
bet tears glistened m her eyes and it was all she could do to 
keep from crying. His flippancy vanished. 

“Just one thing, sweetheart, before I go. Contrary to what 
your Aunt Sarah may have told you — a man’s not msulting 
you when he mvites you to bed. And if you’d be honest you’d 
admit yourself you’re flattered that I did. For if there’s one 
thing a woman will never forgive a man — it’s not wanting to 
lie with her. Now FU trouble you no more. Good-mght.” He 
made her a bow and opened the door. 

Amber stood and looked at him like a little girl getting a 
lesson in etiquette from her grown-up uncle. She was beginning 
to find that her suit of country morals was as much out of 
fashion here in London as her cotton petticoat and green 
woolen skirt had been. Now she held out her hand in an im- 
pulsive but still uncertain gesture, and took two or three steps 
toward him. 

“My lord — don’t go. I’m sorry — Only — '* 

“Only you’re m love with Bruce.” 

“Yes.” 

“And so you think you shouldn’t lie with another man. 
Well, my dear, perhaps someday you’ll discover that it doesn’t 
make so very much difference after all. And if you do-— Your 
servant, madame ” He made her another bow. 

She stood and looked at him, not knowing what to do next. 
For though she had to admit to herself that she really was, m 
a sense, flattered by his proposal, she could not agree with him 
that fidelity to the man you loved was of no importance. It 
seemed incredible she could ever so much as think of lying 
with another man. She never would, not as long as she 
lived. 

And then there came again the sound of a coach rattling 
over the cobblestones; she whirled around and ran once more 
to the window The coach came careemng down the street, 
rocking from side to side, the dnver hauled on the reins and it 
stopped just beneath. Nimbly as a monkey the footman got 
down from his perch and ran to open the door, and after a 
moment Lord Carlton got out, turning then to speak to someone 
inside. Another footman held a flaring torch which lighted one 
side of his Lordship’s face and threw stark shadows up the 
street and upon the walls of the houses. 

Amber was about to lean out and call a greeting when, to 
her horror, a woman thrust her head from the coach-wmdow 
and she caught a glimpse of a beautiful white face, laughing, 
and a tumbling mass of red hair. Bruce’s head bent above her 
and she heard their voices paurmunng. After a moment he 
stepped back, bowing and removing his hat, the footman closed 
the door and the coach rolled away. He turned and disappeared 
through the arch below. 

Amber stood clutching at the sill, almost sick enough to 
faint. And then, by a great physical effort, she straightened 



again and turned slowly about. The colour had washed out of 
her face and her heart was beating violently. For several mo- 
ments she stood and stared before her — ^not even seeing Alms- 
hur} wno was watching her with a kind of compassionate sjm- 
pathy on fais face She let her eyes close and one hand went up 
slowly to her forehead. 

At'that moment the door opened and Brace came in. 


Chapter Five 

He paused as if in surprise, glancing from one of them to the 
other, but before he had time to say a word Amber burst into 
tears and ran mto the bedroom, sianmung the door beinnci 
her and flmging herself onto the bed. 

The sobs wTenched and tore at her and she gave herself up 
to them with complete abandon. This was the most miserable 
moment m ail her life and she had no wish to be brave and 
restrained. Suffenng in silence was not her way. And, when he 
did not come m immediately, running after her as she had ex- 
pected, she grew increasin^y hysterical — until finally she be- 
gan to retch 

But finally she heard the door open and then the sound of 
his footsteps crossing the floor. Her sobs became louder than 
ever. Oh! she thought vehemently, I wish I’d die! Right now! 
Then he’d be sorry! 

The room began to glow as he lighted a couple of candles. 
She heard Mm toss his cloak and hat aside and unbuckle Ms 
sword, but still he said nothing. At last she lifted her head 
from her arms and looked at him; her face was streaked and 
her eyes red and swollen. 

“WeH!” she cried, challenging him . 

“Good evening ” 

“Is that all you have to say?” 

“What else should I say?” 

“You might at least tell me where you’ve been — and who 
you’ve been with!” 

He was untymg his cravat now, and taking off his doublet. 
“Don’t you think that that’s my business?” 

She gasped, as hurt as if he had struck her. She had given 
herself to him so wholeheartedly, with not a single reservation, 
that she had made herself believe he had done the same. Now 
she realized all at once that he had not. His life had not 
changed, Ms habits had not changed, she had scarcely touched 
Mm at all. 

“Oh,” she said softly, and looked away. 

For a moment he stood watching her, and then he came 
suddenly and sat down on the bed. “I’m sorry, Amber, I didn’t 
mean to be rude. And I’m sorry I had to leave you- — spoil your 
evening^ that you’ve been counting on for so long. But it really 
was business that called me away — ** 
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She looked at him skeptically, the tears brimming over her 
eyes again and falling m drops onto her satm gown. “Business 
indeed! What kind of business does a man do with a woman!” 

He smded, his eyes tender and yet amused. She always had 
the feeling, and it made her uncomfortable, that he did not 
quite take her seriously. 

“More than you might imagine, darling, and I’ll tell you why: 
The King can’t possibly satisfy or repay everyone who was 
loyal to him — ^he’s got to make a choice from among a thou- 
sand claims, one as good as another. I don’t think his Majesty 
could ever be persuaded by a woman — or anyone else — to do 
something he didn’t want to, but when it comes to choosing 
between several things he’d like to do — ^why then the right 
woman can be very useful in helpmg him to make up his mmd. 
Just now there’s no one who can do more to persuade the 
King than a young woman named Barbara Palmer — who’s been 
kind enough to use her influence in my behalf — ” 

Barbara Palmer! 

So that was the woman she had seen! 

She had a sudden horrified sense of defeat, for certainly the 
woman who could charm a king must have some almost un- 
earthly allure. Her confidence plunged, beaten and over- 
whelmed by her own superstitious belief that a King and 
everything which surrounded him was more than half ^vine. 
Her head dropped into her hands, 

“Oh, Amber, my dear — ^please. It’s not as serious as that 
She happened to be driving by and saw my coach and sent up 
to ask if I was there. Fd have been a damned fool to refuse. 
She’s helped me get what I wanted more than anything on 
earth — ” 

“What*? Your lands?” 

“No. Those were sold. I won’t get them back again unless I 
can buy out the present owner, and I don’t think I will. She 
helped me persuade the King and his brother to go into a 
privateering venture with me; they both contnbuted several 
thousand pounds. I got my letter-of-marque yesterday.” 

“What’s that?” 

“It’s a letter from the King authorizing the bearer to seize 
the vessels and cargo of other nations. In this case I can take 
Spanish ships sailing off the Americas^ — ” 

Her fear and jealousy of Barbara Palmer vanished. 

‘ToM’re not going to sea?” 

“Yes, Amber, I am. I’ve bought two ships of my own, and 
with the money I’ll get from the King and York I can buy 
three more. As soon as they’re provisioned and the men are 
signed we’ll sail.” 

“Oh, Bruce, you can’t go away! You can’t!” 

A flicker of impatience crossed his face. “I told you that day 
in Heatfastone I wouldn’t stay long It’ll be two months yet, or 
perhaps a little longer, but as soon as I can, I’m going.” 

“But why? Why don’t you get a — a — forget what Alms- 
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buy called ’em — ^where you get money for iielpmg his Majesty 
put on his drawers?” 

He laughed, though her face was passionately serious "‘As it 
happens I don’t want a what-d’you-call-’em I need money, but 
111 get it my own way. Crawlmg on my bell} for the rest of my 
days isn’t the way I want to do it.” 

“Then take me with you? Oh, please, Bruce! I won’t be any 
trouble — let me go along, please!” 

“I can’t. Amber. Life on ship-board is hard enough for a man 
— the food’s rotten, it’s cold and it’s uncomfortable, and 
there’s no getting off when you get tired of it. And if you think 
you wouldn’t cause any trouble — He smiled, ruoiung his 
eyes over her significantly. “No, my dear — it’s no use talking 
about it.” 

“But what about me? What’ll I do when you go? Oh, Bruce, 
I’ll die without you!” She looked at him pitifully and reached 
over to put her hands on his arms, already forlorn as a lost 
puppy. 

“That’s what I asked you when you wanted to come to Lon- 
don with me. Or have you forgotten? Listen to me. Amber. 
There’s only one thing for you to do — ^go back to Marygreen 
right now I’ll give you as much money as I can. Well think 
of some tale or other to teU your aunt and uncle — I know it 
won’t be easy for you, but even m a village a large sum of 
money doesn’t go unrespected. After a while the gossip will 
run down, and you can get married — Wait a minute, let me 
finish I know I’m to blame for having brought you here, and 
I won’t pretend my motives were noble I wasn’t thinking about 
you or what would happen to you, and to tell the truth I didn't 
very much care. But I care now, I don’t want to see you hurt 
any more than I can help. You’re young and you’re mnocent 
and you’re beautiful, and all that with your enthusiasm for liv- 
ing can easily rum you. I wasn’t joking when I said that Lon- 
don eats up pretty girls — ^the town’s aswarm with rogues and 
adventurers of every conceivable breed. You’d be snapped up 
in a minute. Believe that I know what I’m saying and go back 
home, where you belong.” 

Amber’s eyes sparkled angrily, and she lifted her chin as 
she answered him “I a’nt so innocent, my lord^ I warrant you 
I can look to my own interests as well as the next one! And 
don’t think I can’t see what you’re about, either! You’ve grown 
tired of me now the King’s mistress has caught your eye, and 
think to fob me off with some lame story that I should go back 
for my own good! WeU, you don’t know what you’re talkmg 
about! My Uncle Matt wouldn’t so much as let me in the house 
— money or no! And the constable would likely set me up in 
the stocks! Every man in the parish would laugh in Ms fist at 
me and — ” She stopped suddenly and burst into tears agam. 
“I won’t do it* I won't go home!” 

He reached over and took her into his arms. “Amber, my 
darling, don’t cry. I swear it, I don’t give a damn about Barbara 
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Palmer. And I was telling the truth when I said I thought you 
should go back for your own sake I still do. But it isn't because 
I’ve grown tired of you. You’re lovely — you’re more desirable 
than you can know. My God, no man could grow tired of 
you — ” 

Under his stroking fingers her sobs grew quieter, a warmth 
began to come over her and she purred like a kitten. “You 
aren’t tired of me, Brace? I can stay with you?” 

“If you want — But I still think — ” 

“Oh, don’t say it! I don’t care! I don’t care what happens 
to me — going to stay with you * ” 

He gave her a light kiss and got up to finish undressmg while 
she sat on her knees watching him, glowing admiration in her 
eyes. His body was magnificent — ^with a splendid breadth 
through chest and shoulders, sleek narrow hips, and handsome 
muscular legs. His flesh was hard-surfaced, the skin of his 
torso browned by exposure. Every movement he made had the 
easy gracefulness of an ammal, seemmgly unhumed, yet hthe 
and quick. 

He crossed the room to snuff out the candles. And suddenly 
Amber could restram herself no longer. 

“Bruce’ Did you make love to her?” 

He did not answer but gave her a glance, half-scowling, that 
intimated he considered the question a superfluous one, and 
then his head bent and he blew out the last candle. 

From the beginning Amber had both half-hoped and half- 
feared that she would become pregnant. She hoped because her 
love for him yearned to be fulfilled in every way But she 
feared, too, because she knew that he would not marry her, 
and It was her vivid memory that a woman who gave birth to a 
bastard child had no very tender treatment at the hands of the 
community. Two years before in Marygreen a daughter of one 
of the cottagers had become pregnant and had either not 
known or refused to tell the father’s name, so that sheer force 
of public antagonism drove her to leave the town Amber re- 
membered the circumstance well, for it had been the subject of 
chatter among the delighted and scandalized girls for weeks 
on end, and she had been as contemptuous, as jeering as any 
of them 

Now, that might happen to her. 

She was well enouj^ acquainted with the early symptoms of 
pregnancy for she had often discussed the subject with those 
of her fnends who were married, and she had watched Sarah 
carry four children during the years since she had been old 
enough to notice such things. But by the end of June, when 
they had been in London almost two months, she still had no 
reason to think herself with child. And so, to settle her own 
suspense, she went to consult an astrologer. 

It was no very difficult matter to find one for they were all 
over the city, thick as flies m a cook-shop, and she set out one 
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day in Brace’s coach-and-four to learn her fortune from a cer- 
tain Mr. Chout. She watched as they rode along and when she 
saw a sign marked with a moon, six stars, and a hand, she 
called to the dnver to stop and sent the footman to knock at 
the door. The astrologer, who had peeked out the window and 
seen her crested coach, came forth himself to invite her in 

He did not look to her like a mystic. He had a large red face, 
dirt-clogged pores covered his nose, and there w’as a rank 
odour about him But he greeted her so obsequiously, bowmg 
as though she were a duchess of the blood royal, that her con- 
fidence in him increased. 

The footman followed her into the house and waited while 
she and Mr. Chout retired to a pnvate parlour The room was 
filthy and smelt no better than its owner, and Amber glanced 
dubiously at the chair before she sat down m it. He took a stool 
opposite her and began ta l king about the King’s return and Ms 
own invincible loyalty to the Stuarts While he talked he robbed 
his dirty hands together and his eyes looked at her as though 
they could penetrate her cloak. Finally, like a doctor who has 
humoured his patient long enough by gossiping of other 
things, he asked her what she wanted to know 

“I want to know what’s going to happen to me.” 

“Very well, madame. You’ve come to the right man. But 
first there are some things you must tell me ” 

Amber was afraid that he would ask her some embarrass- 
ingly personal questions, but all he wanted was the date and 
hour of her birth and where she was born When she had told 
him he consulted several charts, gazed into a round crystal ball 
he had on the table, peered occasionally at both her palms — 
holding her hands m nis own moist and grimy ones — and nod- 
ded his head gravely. All the while she watched him with anx- 
ious eagerness, now and then giving an absent-minded caress 
to the large grey cat that came and nudged against her 
skirts. 

“Madame,” he said finally, “your future is of singular inter- 
est. You were bom with Venus in separating square aspect to 
Mars in the Fifth House,” Amber solemnly absorbed that, too 
impressed at first even to wonder what it meant. Then, as she 
was about to ask, he continued, having reached his conclusions 
as much by looking at her as at his charts: “Hence you are 
inclined, madame, to over-ardent affections and to rash im- 
pulsive attractions to the opposite sex This can cause you sen- 
ous trouble, madame. You are also too much inclined to m- 
dulge yourself in pleasure — and hence must suffer the attendant 
difficulties.” 

Amber gave a wistful little sigh. “Don’t you see something 
good, too?” 

“Oh, indeed, madame, indeed. I was coming to that. I see 
you in possession of a great fortune ” By the appearance of 
her clothes and smart coach he had surmised that she must 
already have access to a large amount of money. 
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“You cried Aniber, delighted. “What else do you see?” 

“I see jealous}' and discord But also,” he added hastll\ at a 
protesting frow n trom Amber, “I see that the sextiles of Venus 
to NcptiTne and Uranus give you considerable magnetism — 
no man may resist you ” 

“Ohhh — ” breathed Amber. “Gemmi! What else do you see? 
Will i have children'?” 

“Let me see your palm again, madame. Yes, indeed, a very 
fair take — the fine of riches well extended The wheels of for- 
tune are large. These mtersparsings betoken children You will 
ha\ e — let me see — several. Seven, I should say, more or less ” 

“When will I have the first one? Soon?” 

“Yes, I think so Very soon — ” His eyes went down over her 
cloak, but nothing w^as revealed there. “That is, of course,” he 
added cautiously, “wiihm a reasonable time. You understand, 
madame ” 

“And when will I get married — soon, too?” Her voice and 
eyes were hopeful, almost pleading with him. 

“Let me see Hmmm — let me see Now, what did you dream 
last night'? Fve found there’s nothing to compare with a dream 
for telling a woman when she’ll marry ” 

Amber frowned, trying to remember She could recall noth- 
ing but that she had dreamed of pounding spices, which she 
had often done for Sarah — particularly after the two annual 
fairs, when they were purchased in bulk That fragment, how- 
ever, was enough for Mr Chout’s purpose 

“That’s very important, madame Veiy important. To dream 
of pounding spices always foretells matrimony.” 

“Will I marry the man I love'?” 

“Why, truly, madame, that I can’t say for certain ” But at 
Amber’s stricken expression he again hastened to amend his 
statement. “Of course, madame, you will marry him one day 
— perhaps not today or tomorrow — but someday. These lines 
here betoken husbands. You will have, let me see, some half- 
a-dozen, more or less ” 

“HaT-a-dozen! I don’t want half-a-dozen! I just want one!” 
She pulled her hand away from him, for he seemed sticky and 
repulsive to her, and he had been holding on somewhat too 
tightly But he was not done yet. 

“And one thing more I see — if I may be frank with you? — 
I see that someday you will have, madame, a hundred lovers ” 
His greedy eyes watched her with obscene calculation, taking 
vicarious pleasure from her look of surprise and the faint pink 
blush that spread over her face and neck. “More or less, that 
is ” 

Amber gave an excited little laugh He was making her feel 
ill-at-ease and she wished that she was out of there; it was 
difficult to breathe, and though he had moved no nearer he 
seemed to be oppressively close. “A hundred lovers’” she cried, 
trying to sound city-bred and casual- “Marry come up! One’s 
enough for me! Is that all, Mr. Chout?” She got to her feet. 
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“Isn’t that enough, madame? I don’t often discover as mucb, 

let me tell you The fee is ten shiliings.” 

Amber took a dozen or more coins from her muff and 
dropped them onto the table His broad gnu told her that most 
lilcei\ she had overpaid, again But she did not care. Brace al- 
ways left a. handful of corns for her to use and when one pile 
was gone another appeared m its place Ten shillings as a sum 
of money meant nothing to her at ^1 

rm going to have a baby and many Bruce and be rich! she 
thought exultantly as she rode home 

That night she asked Brace what the planet Venus was, 
though she did not teU him of her visit and did not intend to, 
untif something more definite had come of it But perhaps he 
guessed 

“It’s a star called Venus after the Roman goddess of love. 
It’s supposed to control the destinies of those who are bom 
under it I believe such people are thought to be beautiful and 
desirable and generally dominated by emotion — if you believe 
in that kind of nonsense.” He was smiling at her, for Amber’s 
face showed her shock at this heretical statement. 

“Don’t you believe in it?” 

“No, darling, I don’t believe in it” 

“Well — ” She put her hands on her hips and gave her curls 
a toss “One day you will, I warrant you Just wait and see.” 

But nothing w'hich happened immediately seemed to indicate 
that any of Mr Chout’s predictions were coming true And 
meanwhile her life continued very much as it had been 

Most of the time Bruce was away from home, either gam- 
bling at the Groom Porter’s Lodge, where the nobles went to 
play cards and dice, or overseemg the supplying and loading 
of his ships Often, too, she knew that he went to balls or sup- 
pers given at Court or the homes of his friends. And though she 
thought wistfully of how wonderful it would be to go with him 
he did not ask her and she never mentioned it. For she was still 
strongly conscious of the great gulf which separated his social 
position from hers — and yet when she lay waiting for him to 
come back she was lonely and sad, and jealous too. She was 
morbidly afraid of Barbara Palmer and other women like her. 

Almsbury often came to call and, if Brace was not there, 
took her out somewhere with him. 

One day they went to see a bull-and-bear baiting across the 
river in Southwark. And Amber leaned out of the coach win- 
dow to gape at the weatherbeaten heads, some twenty or thirty 
of them, exposed above London Bridge on poles that stuck up 
crazily, like toothpicks m a glass. Another time he took her to 
a feocmg-match, and one of the antagonists lost an ear which 
flopped off into the lap of a woman sitting down in front. 

They went to supper at various fashionable taverns and two 
or three times he took her to the theatre She paid no more 
attention to the play than did the rest of the audience — ^for she 
was too much interested, though she pretended not to be, in 
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the havoc she was creating down in the pit. Some of the young 
men came up to Almsbury m such a manner that he coula not 
avoid presenting them, and two or three made her outrageous 
proposals beneath his very nose. Almsbury, however, always 
assumed his dignity at this and let them know she was no 
whore but a lady of quality and virtue. While Amber, ashamed 
of her country accent, hoped that they would indeed take her 
for a Royalist lady who had hved retired with her parents dur- 
ing the Protectorate and had only now come up to Court. 

But the greatest adventure of ail was her visit to Whitehall 
Palace. 

Whitehall lay to the west, around the bend of the river 
from the City. It was a great sprawling mass of red brick 
buildings m the old Tudor style, honeycombed with hallways 
and having dozens of separate apartments opemng one into 
another like some complex maze of huge rabbit-warren. Here 
lived the ro>al family and every court attendant or hanger-on 
who could wheedle official lodgings on the premises. It fronted 
directly on the river, so close that at high tide the kitchens 
were often flooded. And through the grounds ran the duty on- 
paved narrow little thoroughfare of Kmg Street, flanked on one 
side by that part of the Palace called the Cockpit and on ffie 
other by the wall of the Privy Garden. 

Whitehall was open to all comers. Anyone who had once 
been presented at Court or who came with one who had could 
get in, and many total strangers filtered through the carelessly 
watched gateways. Hence, when Amber and Almsbury arrived 
in the Stone Gallery they found it so thronged as to be almost 
impassable. 

The gallery was the central artery of the Court, a corridor 
almost four hundred feet long and fifteen feet wide, and on the 
walls were hung some of the splendid paintings which Charles 
I had collected and which his son was now trying to reassem- 
ble — paintings by Raphael, Titian, Guido. Scarlet-velvet drapes 
covered all doors opemng into the royal apartments, and Yeo- 
men of the Guard were posted before each one. The crowd was 
a motley assortment of satin-gowned ladies, languid sauntering 
young fops, brisk men-of-business hurrying along with an air 
of having weighty problems to solve, soldiers in uniform, coun- 
try squires and their wives. Amber could easily recognize these 
latter for they all wore clothes hopelessly out of fashion — 
boots, when no gentleman would be seen off Ms horse in them; 
high-crowned hats like a Puritan’s, though the new mode was 
for low ones; and knee-gartered breeches, although wide-bot- 
tom ones were now the style. Here and there was even a mff to 
be seen. Amber was contemptuous of such provinciality and 
glad that her own clothes did not betray her origin. 

She was less confident, however, about herself. “Gemini!” 
she whispered, round-eyed, to Almsbury. “How handsome al 
the ladies are!” 
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“‘There’s nest one of ’em,*’ said the Earl, '‘half so pretty as 

JrOU.” 

Sfae gave him a grateful, sparkling smile and shpped her 
arm through his. She and AJmsburj' had become great friends 
and feongh he had not asked again to sleep Vrith her he bad 
told her that if she ever needed money or help he •% ouid be glad 
to gne i£. She thought that he had fallen m love #ith her. 

And then all at once something happened. A ripple of exate- 
meiit flowed along the Gallery, turmng heads as it passed* 
catching the Earl and Amber in its wake. 

“Here comes Mrs Palmer!" 

Amber’s head tamed with every other. And she saw ad- 
vancing toward them, with people failing back on either side 
to make W’ay for her, a magnificent red-haired white-skmned 
woman, trailing behind her a serving-woman, two pages, and a 
blackamoor. Haughty and arrogant, she walked w ith her head 
held high, seeing no one, though she could not but be well 
aware of the excitement she was creating. Amber’s eyes began 
to bum with rage and jealousy and her heart set up a suffocat- 
ing flutter. She was sickenmgly afraid that Madame Palmer 
would see Almsbury — ^who she knew' was acquainted with 
|jer-— and stop But she did not. She went past them without a 
glance. 

“Oh! I hate her!” The words burst out as though driven by 
some pent-up violence. 

“Sweetheart,” said Almsbury, “someday you’ll leam it’s im- 
possible to hate every woman a gentleman may make love to. 
It wears out your own guts, and that’s all the good it does ” 

But Amber neither could nor wished to accept ins Lordship’s 
mellow philosophy “T don’t care if it does'" she insisted stub- 
bornly “I do hate her! And I hope she gets the pox!” 

“No doubt she will.” 

After that they went to the Banqueting Hall to W'atch the 
King dme in state, which he usually did at one o’clock on 
Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday. The galleries were massed 
to see him but he did not come and at last they had to go 
away, disappointed Amber had been much impressed when 
she had seen King Charles the day he returned to London; 
after Bruce she thought him the finest man m England. 

About the first of August Amber became convinced that she 
was pregnant, partly because she had at least one symptom but 
mostly because it was forever on her mind For a couple of 
weeks past she had waited and counted on her fingers and 
nothing had happened. Now her breasts began to feel stretched 
and sore and as though pricked by a thousand pms She wanted 
to teU Bruce and yet she was half scared, for she guessed that 
he would not be pleased 

^He got up early every morning — no matter how late he 
might have come in the night before — and Amber would put 
on her dressing-gown and talk to him until he left, after which 
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she went back to sleep again. On this day she sat at the edge 
of the bed, swinging her bare feet and pulling a iorLoise-sfiel! 
comb tlirougli the tangled snarls of her hair. Bmce stood near 
her, wearing only his breeches and shoes, shaving with a long 
sharp-bladed razor. 

For several minnto Amber watched Mm and neither of 
them spoke. Each time she tried to open her mouth her heart 
gave a leap and her courage failed her. Then all at once she 
said: “Brace— what if I should get with child?” 

He gave a slight involuntary start and cut himself, the bright 
blood showing in a little line on his chin, and then he iuraed 
to look at her. “Wh\ do you say that? Do you think you are?” 

“Well — ^haven’t you noaced anytMng?” She felt strangely 
embarrassed. 

“Noticed what? Oh — hadn’t thou^t about it.” He scowled 
and even though ft was not at her she felt a sudden frightened 
loneliness; then he turned back, took up a small bottle and 
put a drop of liquid styptic on the cut. “Jesus!” he muttered. 

“Oh, Brace!” She jumped off the bed and ran to him. “Please 
don’t be mad at me!” 

He had started shaving again. “Mad at you? It’s my fault I 
intended to be careful — ^but sometimes I forgot.” 

^^ber looked at him, puzzled. What was he talking about? 
She’d heard in Marygreen that it was possible to avoid preg- 
nancy by spitting three times into the mouth of a frog or dnnk- 
Ing sheep’s urine, but Sarah had warned her often enough that 
such methods were unreliable. 

“Sometimes you forgot what?” 

“Nothing it will do any good to remember now.” He wiped 
Ms face with a towel, tossed the towel onto the tabletop and 
then tamed to put on the rest of his clothes. “Oh, Lord, Amber 
— I’m sorry. This is a devil of a mess.” 

She was quiet for a moment, but finally she said, “You don’t 
Kke babies, do you?” 

She asked the question so naively, looked up at Mm with so 
sad and wistful an expression that all at once he took her into 
his arms and held her head against his chest while one hand 
stroked tenderly over her hair. “Yes, my darling, of course I 
like them.” His mouth was pressed against the top of her head, 
but his eyes were troubled and a little angry. 

“What are we to do?” she asked him at last. 

Held close in his arms with her body against his she felt 
warm and safe and happy — ^the problem had dissolved. For 
though he had told her he would not marry her and she had 
believed ft at first, now she was almost convinced that he 
would. Why shouldn’t he? They loved each other, they were 
happy ^together, and during the past several weeks of living 
With him she had almost forgotten that he was a lord and she 
the niece of a yeoman farmer. What might once have seemed 
impossible to the point of absurdity now seemed to her quite 
natural and logical. 
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He let her go and stood wUh his arms hanging at his sid&s 
fthile he talked, his green-grey e>es hard and uncompromising, 
watchmg her steadil>. There ¥as no doubt he meant ever]; 
word he said. 

“Fm nof going to marry yon, *^ber. I told you that at the 
first and Vve never once’ said anything to the contrar]-'. I’m 
Sony this has happened — bus >ou knew it probably would. 
And’ remember, it 'was 3 our idea that you come to London — 
eol mme. 1 won’t just leave you to drift — I’ll do eveiything I 
can to make it easier for >ou — evemhing that wonh interfere 
with my own plans FlI leave 3’ou nione], enough to take care 
of yourself and the baby. If you wont go back to h!;- green 
the best thing is for you to go to one ot the women here m 
London who take care of pregnant women and arrange for 
their lymg-in — some of those places are \cr? comfoitable and 
no one will inquire too closely for your husband. >Vhen >ou’re 
well again you can do as you like. With a few hundred pounds 
in cash a woman as beautiful as you are should be able to 
marry a country-squire, at the least — or perhaps a knight, if 
you're clever enough — ” 

Amber stared at him She was suddenly furious, all the pride 
and happiness she had felt at the prospect of bearing him a 
child w^as drowned now in pain and outraged pride The sound 
of his voice enraged her — ^talking so coolly, as if faEing m love 
with a man and having his baby was a matter to be settled 
with money and logic, like provisioning a ship^ She almost 
hated him. 

“Oh!” she cried “So you’ll give me money enough to catch 
a knight — if I’m clever* Well, I don’t w'ant to catch a knight! 
And I don’t want your money, either! And as for the matter of 
that — I don’t want your baby! I’m sorry I ever laid eyes on 
you! I hope you go away and I never see you again! I hate you! 
— Oh! — ” She covered her face with her hands and began to 
cry. 

Brace stood watching her for a moment, but at last he put on 
Ms hat and started out of the room. Amber looked up. And 
when he had scarcely reached the bedroom door she ran after 
Mm. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Down to the wharf.” 

“Will you come back tonight? Please come back! Please 
don’t leave me alone!” 

“Yes — Fii try to get here early Amber — ” His voice was 
again warm and smooth, caressing, tender “I know this is hard 
for you and I’m truly sorry it’s happened But it’ll be over 
sooner than you expect and you’ll be none the worse for it. It’s 
really no great tragedy when a woman has a baby — ” 

“No great tragedy to a man* You’ll go away and forget all 
about it — but / can’t go away! I can’t forget it* m never be 
able to forget it — Nothing will ever be the same for me again! 
Oh, damn men!” 
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As the days passed she became convinced beyond all doubt 
that she actually was pregnant 

Less than a week after she had told him, she began to retch 
the moment she lifted her head in the mornmgs She was 
morose and unhappy and cried upon the slightest provocation, 
or with none at all. He began coming home even later at night 
and w%en he did they often quarrelled; she knew that her ill 
temper was keeping him from her, but she could not seem to 
control herself But she knew also that nothing she said or 
could say would make him change his mind. And when he was 
away once for an entire day and night and until late the next 
night, she realized that she must give over her haranguing and 
tantrums or lose him even before he sailed She could not bear 
the thought of that, for she still loved him, and she made a 
tremendous effort to seem once more gay and charming when 
they w^ere together. 

But alone she was no more reconciled than she had been 
and the hours without him seemed endless, while she trailed 
idly about the house, steeped m pity for herself This great 
world of London to which she had come with such brilliant 
expectations only four months ago now seemed a dismal place 
and full of woe. She had not the vaguest idea as to what she 
would do when he was gone and refused to discuss it with him, 
even pushing the thoughts out of her own mind when they be- 
gan to creep in. When that day came she felt that the end of 
the world would also come, and did not care what happened 
afterward. 

One hot mid-moming in late August Amber was down in 
the couiityard playing with some puppies that had been born 
at the inn a month or so before She knelt on the flag-stones 
in the mottled shade of a fruit-heavy plum tree, laugWg and 
holding tw'o of the puppies in her arms while the proud mother 
lay nearby, wagging her tail and keeping a careful eye on her 
offspring And then, unexpectedly, she glanced up and saw 
Bruce leaning on the rail of the gallery outside their bedroom, 
watching her. 

He had left several hours before and she had not expected 
him back till evening, at the earliest. Her first reaction was one 
of delight that he had come home and surprised her and she 
gave him a wave as she got quickly to her feet, putting the pup- 
pies back into their box. But then immediately a slow stealt% 
fear be^an to sneak m It grew ominously, and as she reached 
the stairs and started to mount them she raised her eyes and 
met his She knew it then for sure He was leaving today. 

“What IS it, Bruce?” she asked him, warily, as though she 
could ward off the answer. 

‘The wind’s changed. We’re saihng in an hour.” 

“Sailing! In an hour! But you said last night it wouldn’t be 
for daysf” 

*T didn’t think it would. But we’re ready sooner than I ex- 
pected and there’s nothing to wait for.” 
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■gillie she stood there, helpless, he turned and went through 
Ihe door, and then she followed him There was a sniai! leather- 
co\'ered nail-studded trunk of his on the table already packed 
more than half full, while the wardrobe in wh*ch be kept his 
clothes was opened and emptjr Now’- he took some shirts from 
a carved oak chest, piled them into the trunk, and as he did so 
he began to talk to her, 

‘ I haven’t much time, so listen to w'hat I say I’m leaving 
the coach and horses for your use The gets slx 

pound a year with his livery^ and the footman gets three, but 
don’t pay them until next May or they 11 likely ruP off r\e 
paid all the bills and the receipts are m the draw sr of that 
table So are the names and locations of a couple o: women 
who can take care of you — ask them w^hat the charge will be 
before you move into the house It shouidnb be more than 
thirty or forty pound for everything ” 

While Amber stood staring at him, horrified at the brusque 
Impersonal tone of his voice, he closed the lid of the trunk and 
walked swiftly to the door of the other room where he made a 
signal to someone evidently waiting out in the hall. The next 
moment he w'as back, followed by a great ruffian with a patch 
over one eye, who shouldered the trunk and w^ent out again. 
AJI the while Amber had been watching him, desperately try- 
ing to think of something she could say or do to stop him. But 
she felt stunned, paralyzed, and no words came to help her. 

From the pocket of his doublet Bruce now drew a heavy 
leather wallet, closed by draw-strings and bulging with corns 
and tossed it onto the table. 

‘"There’s five hundred pound. That should be enough to lake 
care of you and the baby for several years, if necessary, but I’d 
advise you to put it with a goldsmith. Fd intended to do that 
for you, but now I haven’t time. Shadrac Newbold is perfectly 
reliable and he’ll allow you six percent interest if you put it 
with him at twenty days call, or three and a half if you want 
It on demand He lives at the Crown and Thistle in Cheapside; 
his name is wntten on this piece of paper. But don’t trust any- 
one else — above all don’t trust a maid if you take one into 
service, and don’t trust any strangem no matter how much you 
may like them Now — ” He turned and picked up his cloak. 
“I’ve got to go.” 

He spoke swiftly, giving her no chance to interrupt, and 
obviously was in a hurry to get out before she started to cry. 
But he had not taken three steps when she ran to throw herself 
before him. 

“Bruce! Aren’t you even going to kiss me?” 

He hesitated for only an instant and then his arms went 
about her with a rough eagerness which suggested some reluc- 
tance within himself to leave her. Amber clung to him, her 
fingers clutching his arms as though she could hold him there 
by sheer force of superior strength, her mouth avidly against 
his, and already her face was wet with tears. 
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“Oh, Brace! Don't go^ Please don’t go — please don’t leave 
me — * Please — please don’t leave me — ” 

But at last his fingers took hold of her wrists and slowly he 
forced her awaj “Amber, darling — ” His voice had a sound 
of pleading urgency. “FIl come back one day — 111 see you 
again — ” 

She ga\e a sudden cry, like a lonely desperate animal, and 
then she began to struggle with him, reaching out to grab hold 
of his arms, terrified All at once he seized both her wnsts, his 
mouth caught at hers again for an instant, and before she 
could quite realize what had happened he was gone through 
the room and out the door and it slammed behind him 

Stunned, she stood for a moment staring at the closed 
door And then she ran to it, her hand going out to grab the 
knob 
“Bruce 

But she did not quite reach it. Instead she stopped, brought 
up short by some hopelessness inside herself, and though for a 
moment her eyes continued to watch the door, at last she 
slumped slowly to her knees and her head dropped into her 
hands. 


Chapter Six 

The Duke of York leaned gloomily against the fireplace His 
hands were m the pockets of his breeches, his good-looking 
face was sulky, and he stared down at the floor Across the 
room Charles was bent over a table, peering intently into a 
pewter pan set on an oil-lamp, in w'hich boiled and bubbled a 
hundred different herbs. Now, carefully, he took up a spoon 
and measured in three heaping spoonfuls of dried ground an- 
gelica, stirring as he did so. 

The brothers were m his Majesty’s laboratory, surrounded 
on all sides by crucibles and alembics, retorts and matrasses. 
There were glass and earthenware jars full of powders, pastes, 
many-coloured liquids, oil of prima materia. Egg-shaped ves- 
sels of every size and substance lined the shelves Piles of 
books bound in old leather, stamped with gold, stood on the 
floor or on the tables. Chemistry — ^which had not yet secured 
its divorce from the medieval witch-women, alchemy — was 
one of the King’s chief interests Even when he had had to beg 
a mea! he had not been able to resist paying money out of his 
meagre store for almost every new nostrum recommended him 
by a passing quack 

“How the devil,” said Charles now, stimng the mixture but 
not looking around, “did you let her get you into such a mess?” 

York gave a heavy sigh “I wish I knew. She isn’t even 
pretty She’s as ugly as an old bawd. Eyes that pop and a shape 
like this — ” His hands descnbed an ungainly female form. 

Charles smiled. “Perhaps that’s what fooled you. It’s my ob« 
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servailoo a pretty woman seldom thinks it’s necessary^ to be 
clever. Anne Hyde is clever — don’t yon agree?” He seemed 
amused. 

lames shifted his weight, scowling. *1 don’t know what 
fooled me. I must have been out of my mmd. Signing that 
damned marriage-coDtract!” 

“And m your own blood. A picturesque touch, James, that 
one. Well— you’ve signed it and you’ve had her and she’s 
pregnant. Now what?” 

“Now nothing I hope i never see her again.” 

“A contract of marriage Is as binding as a ceremony, lames, 
you know that Whether you like it or not, ycu’re married to 
her And that child she carries is yours and will bear your 
name ” 

James heaved himself away from the fireplace, walked across 
the room and glanced at the concoction his brother had stirred 
up. “Ugh!” said the Duke. “How it stinks!” 

'“It does, I agree,” admitted Charles. “But the fellow who 
sold me the recipe says it’s the most sovereign thing for an 
ague ever discovered — and London and the ague, you know, 
are synonymous. This winter I don’t doubt you’ll be glad 
enough to borrow a dose of it from me.” 

Restless, discontented, angry, James turned and walked 
aw’ay. After a moment he once more took up the subfect of his 
marriage “I’m not so sure,” he said slowly, ou're right about 
that, sir. The brat may not be mine after all.” 

“Now whaf ve you been hearing*?” 

Suddenly James came back to him; his face was serious and 
growing e.\cited. “Berkeley came to me two days ago and told 
me that Anne has lain with him. KiUigrew and Jermyn have 
sworn the same thing since.” 

For a long moment Charles looked at his brother, searching 
his face “And you believed them?” 

“Of course I believed them’” declared James hotly. “They’re 
my nearest friends! Why wouldn’f I believe them?” 

“Berkeley and Jermyn and Harry Kiliigrew, The three great- 
est liars m England. And why do you suppose they told you 
that? Because they knew it was what you wanted to hear. It is, 
isn’t It?” Charles’s dark eyes narrowed slightly, his face shrewd. 
He understood his brother perfectly, much better in fact than 
James understood himself. 

James did not answer him for a long moment but at last he 
said softly, half-ashamed, “Yes I suppose it is. But why the 
devil should I think Anne Hyde is more virtuous than another 
woman? They all have a price^ — 

“And hers was marriage.” The King set the pan off the flame 
and turned down the lamp Then he took his doublet from 
where it had hung over a chair-back and slipped into It. “Look 
here, James — ^I’m no better pleased than you are with this busi- 
ness — The daughter of a commoner, even if he is my Chan- 
cellor, is no suitable wife for the heir to the English throne. 
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But it would raise a damned peculiar smell all over Europe if 
you got her with child and refused to marry her if she’d been 
anyone but the Chancellor's daughter we rrlght have found a 
way around it As it is I think there’s only one course for you: 
Marry her immediately and with as good a grace as you can ” 

“^at isn’t what the Chancellor wants. He’s locked her in 
her rooms and says he’d rather have her thrown into the Tower 
and beheaded than disgrace the Stuarts by marry mg cue of 
them.” 

“Edward Hyde was a good servant to my father and he’s 
been a good servant to me. I don’t doubt he’s angry w ith her, 
but one thing you may be sure of — ^it’s not only the Stuarts he’s 
worried about. He knows well enough that if his daughter mar- 
nes you he’ll have a thousand new enemies. Jealousy doesn’t 
breed love.” 

‘If you say it’s best. Sire, I’ll marry her — ^but what about 
Mam?” He gave Charles a sudden desperate look that was al- 
most comical. 

Charles laughed, but put an arm about his brother’s shoul- 
ders. “Mam will most likely have a fit of the mother that wifi 
go near to killing her ” “A fit of the mother” was the common 
term for hysteria “She’s always hated Hyde — and her family 
pride is almost as great a passion with her as her religion. But 
I’ll protect you, Jamie — ” He grmned. “I’ll threaten to hold off 
her pension ” 

They walked out together, James still thoughtful and morose, 
Charles good-humoured as usual He snapped his fingers at a 
pair of little spaniels asleep m a square of sunshine and they 
scrambled to their feet and tore yappmg out of the room, scut- 
tling between his legs, turmng to prance on their hind legs to 
look up at him. 

James’s marriage to Anne Hyde created a considerable ex- 
citement. The Chancellor was funous; Anne wept incessantly; 
and the Duke still thought he might find a way out. With the 
help of Sir Charles Berkeley he stole the blood-signed contract 
and burned it, and Berkeley offered to marry her himself and 
give the child his name. The courtiers were in a quandary, not 
knowmg whether they should pay their respects to the new 
Duchess or avoid her altogether, and only Charles seemed per- 
fectly at ease. 

And then the Duke of Gloucester, who had fallen ill of 
small-pox but had been thought to be out of danger, died sud- 
denly. Charles had loved him well, as he did ail his family, and 
he had seemed a young man of great promise, eager and 
charming and intelligent. It was unbelievable that now he lay 
dead, still and solemn and never to move again. There had 
been nine children m the family. Two had died on the day of 
birth, two others had lived only a short while, and now there 
remained only Charles and James, Mary who was Prmcess of 
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Orange, and Henrietta Anae, the >oimge&t, still with her 
mother m France. 

Bat even the death, of Henn' coold not halt fee festivities for 
long. And though the Court managed to show a decent face of 
sorro* in the presence of Charles or James, the balls and the 
suppers, the fcrtations and the gambling went on as before, 
wildly, madly, as though it would never be possible to get 
enough of pleasure and excitement. 

The great houses along the Strand, from Fleet Street to Char- 
ing Cross, were opened all day and far into the night. Their 
wails resounded with noisy laughter and the tinkle of glasses, 
music and chatter, the swish of silken skirts and the tap of 
high-heeled shoes. Great gilt coaches rattled down the streets, 
stood lined up outside theatres and taverns, weal rambling 
through the woods of St. James’s Park and along Pall 
Duels were fought m Marrowbone Fields and at Knlghtsbridge 
over a lady’s dropped fan or a careless word spoken in jest. 
Across the card-table thousands of pounds changed hands 
nightly, and lords and ladies sat on the floor, w^atching with 
breathless apprehension a pair of rolling dice. 

The execution of the regicides, held at Charing Cross, was 
attended by thousands and all the quality went to watch. Those 
men who had been chiefly responsible for the death of Charles 
I now themselves died, jerking at the end of a rope until they 
were half-dead, and then they were cut dowm, disembowelled 
and beheaded and their dripping heads and hearts held up for 
the cheering crowds to see. After that their remains were flung 
into a cart and taken off to Newgate to be pickled and cured 
before being set up on pikes over the City gates. 

A new way of hfe had come in full-blown on the crimson 
wings of the Restoration. 

It was only a week after her brother’s death that Princess 
Mary arrived in London. She was twenty-eight, a widow and 
mother — though she had left her son in Holland — a pretty, 
graceful gay young woman with chestnut curls and sparkling 
hazel eyes. She had always hated Holland, that sombre strait- 
laced land, and now she intended to hve in England with her 
favourite brother and have all the lovely gowns and extrava- 
gant jewels for which she longed. 

She embraced Charles enthusiastically, but she was cooler 
With James and only waited until the three of them were alone 
to speak her mind to him : 

“How could you do it, James? Marry that creature! Heavens, 
where’s your pride? Marrying your own sister’s Maid of Hon- 
our!” Anne and Mary had been close friends at one time, but 
that was over now. 

James scowled. "I’m sick of hearing about it, Mary. God 
knows I didn’t marry her because I wanted to.” 

“Didn’t marry her because you wanted to! Why, pray, did 
you marry her then?” 

Charles mterrupted, putting an arm about Ms sister’s waist. 
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advised him to it, Mary. Under the cucumstaiices it seemed 
the only honourable course to take ” 

Mary cocked a skeptical eyebrow. “Mam won’t find it so hon- 
ourable, I warrant you. Just wait until she gets here!” 

“That,” said Charles, “is what we’re all waiting for.” 

It was not long until the Queen Mother Henrietta Maria ar- 
rived— not more than a week, m fact, after Anne Hide’s son 
was bom. Most of the Court went to Dover to meet her and 
they stayed a day or tw^o at the great old castle which for cea- 
tunes had guarded the cliffs of England. 

Henrietta Maria was forty-nine but she looked nearer sev- 
enty, a tiny hollow-cheeked haunted-eyed woman with m 
vestige of beauty left What little she had possessed had gone 
early, lost m the bearing of her many children, m the hari 
ships of the Civil Wars, m her gnef for her husband whom she 
had loved devotedly. 

In repose her face was ugly, but when surrounded by people 
she was vivacious and gay, wiA all the superficial charm of her 
youth and the delightful manners in which she had so carefully 
schooled her children. She was dressed in the moummg-clothes 
which she had worn faithfully since her husband’s death and 
never intended to leave off until her own. The gown was plain 
black with full sleeves and high neck, broad white linen collar 
and cuffs, and over her head was hung a heavy black veil. She 
still wore her dark hair in old-fashioned corkscrew curls; it 
was her one concession to the love of personal ornament and 
pretty things which had been so strong in her. 

By nature she was domineering and since all her children 
were stubborn and self-willed there had been continual conflict 
in the family. Several years before she had quarrelled with 
Gloucester over his refusal to enter the Catholic Church and 
had warned him never to see her more; when he died they were 
still unreconciled. But m spite of her deep hurt over that situ- 
ation she now accosted James, determmed to rule him or to 
break off their relationship The Duke and his mother had al- 
ways been most friendly when apart and he had been dreading 
this encounter with her, for her tongue could be acid and spite- 
ful when she was angry 

“Well, James,” she said at last, when they were alone in her 
bedchamber to which she had summoned him. Her voice was 
qmet, and she had her hands clasped lightly before her, but her 
black eyes sparkled with excitement “There’s talk about you 
in France — talk of which I was, needless to say, deeply 
ashamed.” 

He stood across the room near the door and stared down at 
his feet, unhappy and ill-at-ease. He said nothing and would 
not look at her. For a long moment they remained perfectly 
silent and then he ventured to steal a glance, but instantly 
dropped his eyes. 

“James!” Her voice was sharp and maternal. “Have you noth- 
ing to reply?” 
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With a siiddeo impulsiveness fee crossed the room and 
dropped to one knee at her feet, '‘%fadame. I beg >oiir pardon 
jII ha’»s offended you Fve played the fool, but thank Goo now 
I’ve come to my senses Mrs Hyde and I are not married and 
I intend to think of her no more — ^I’ve had proof enougli of 
her dnworthmess ” 

The Queen Mother bent and kissed him lightly on the fore- 
head She was relieved and very pleased at the unexpected good 
sense he was showing — for knowing James she had anticipated 
a stubborn and bitter struggle. And so a part, at least, of what 
she had come for was accomplished. 

She had two other purposes. 

One w^as to secure a pension which would enable her to live 
out the rest of her life in comfort and security. She had begged 
too often from the tight-fisted Cardinal Mazann, had lived too 
long m privation and want — sometimes without so much as 
firewood to heat her rooms. It would mean a great deal to her 
to have money again. Her other purpose was to get a suitable 
dowry for Henrietta Anne, who had suffered perhaps more 
than any of them during the years of exile For with her father 
dead, her brother hunted out of his country, she had grown up 
as the poor relation of the grand Bourbons, a mere neglected 
little waif lost in the glitter of the French Court. 

Now, however, King Louis’s brother wanted to marry her. 

Henrietta Anne, whom Charles called Mmette, was just six- 
teen. Her features w^ere not perfect, her figure was too slender 
and one shoulder was slightly higher than the other — but al- 
most everyone who met her was immediately struck by her 
beauty. For they attributed to facial prettmess w^at w'as really 
the glow of a warm and tender charm, it was impossible to 
resist her. And Charles had for her a deep and smcere devo- 
tion which he had never felt for any of his numerous mis- 
tresses. 

His sister’s marriage to Philippe, Due d’Orleans, would give 
him a valuable ally m the French Court, because Mmette had 
already shown that she possessed a diplomatic talent which 
won admiration and respect from the most cynical statesmen. 
And she loved her brother with a passionate loyalty which 
would always place his mtereste first, those of Louis XIV sec- 
ond. Nevertheless Charles hesitated. 

“Are you sure,” he asked her, “that you want to marry 
Philippe?” 

They had left the Banquetmg Hall to stroll in the Privy Gar- 
dens, along the gravel paths which separated the lawns and 
hedges Into formal squares. Though mid-November it was very 
warm, and the rose-bushes were still covered with leaves; Min- 
ette had not even troubled to throw a cloak over her goM- 
spangled ball-gown. 

“Oh, yes, Sire! I do!” She answered Mm with an eager smile. 

He glanced down at her. “Do you love Mm?” Charles was 
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so eager for Ills sister’s happiness that it troubled him to think 
of her marrying, as other pnncesses must, without love 

“Love ^!mette laughed “Mon Dieu! Since when did 

love have anything to do with marriage'^ You marry whom you 
must and if you can tolerate each other — why, so muci'/the 
better if not — ’ She shrugged But there was no air of preco- 
cious cynicism about what she said — merely good compion 
Parisian sense., and a wilimgness to accept the world for what 
It was. 

“Perhaps,” he said “But nevertheless you’re my sister, and 
I want to know. Do you love him?” 

“Why — to tell you the truth, I don’t know whether I do or 
not. I’ve played with him since we were children, and he’s my 
cousin, I think he’s pretty — and I feel a little sorry for him. 
Yes, I suppose you might say I love him ” She put up one hand 
as a quick little breeze ruffled her hair “And of course he’s 
mad in love with me. Oh, he swears he can’t live till we’re 
married!” 

“Oh, Minette, Mmette — how innocent you are Philippe’s 
not m love with you — he’s not m love with anyone but himself. 
If he thinks he loves you now it’s because he sees that others 
do and imagines that if he marries you he’ll get some of that 
affection himself. When he doesn’t he’ll grow jealous and re- 
sentful. He’s a mean petty man, that Philippe — he’ll never 
make you happy ” 

“Oh, you judge him too severely!” she protested. “He’s so 
harmless. Why, all his concern is to find a new way of dressing 
his hair or tying his nbbons. The most serious thought in his 
life is who takes precedence over whom in a parade or at the 
banqueting-table.” 

“Or finding a new young man.” 

“Oh, well, thaff” said Minette, dismissing so minor a fault 
with a graceful little gesture of one hand “That’s common 
enough— and no doubt he’ll change when we’re mamed.” 

“And suppose he doesn’t?” 

She stopped directly before him, lookmg up into his face. 

“But, my dear!” Her voice was teasmgly reproachful 
“You’re so serious about it. What if he doesn’t? That’s no great 
matter, is it — so long as we have children?” 

He scowled. “You don’t know what you’re talking about, 
Minette ” 

“Yes, I do, my dear. I assure you I do, and I think the world 
overestimates love-making. It’s only a small part of life — ^there 
are so many other things to do ” She spoke now with a great 
air of confidence and worldly wdsdom. 

“My little sister — how much you have to leam.” He smiled 
at her but his face was tender and sad. “Tell me, has a mnn 
ever made love to you?” 

“No. That IS, not very much. Oh, I’ve been kissed a time or 
two — but nothing more,” she added, blushing a little and drop- 
ping her eyes. 
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‘That’s what I thought — or you wouldn’t talk like that.” 
Char1e\’s first son had been born when Cnarles was Mlnette's 
age. “Kalf the loys and half the sorrows of this world are dis- 
covered m bed And I’m afraid you’d find nothing but sorrow 
there if you marned Philippe.” 

Mmette frow'ned a iitde and gave a brief sigh; they started 
to walk again “That may be all very true for men, but I’m sure 
it isn’t for women. Oh, please let me many him’ You know’ 
how much Mam w^ants me to. And I want to too. I want to live 
m France. Sire — ^that’s the only place I could ever be at home. 
I know Philippe isn’t perfect, but I don’t care — if I have 
France, I’ll be happy.” 

Christmas was England’s most beloved holiday, and no- 
where was it celebrated with more enthusiasm than at White- 
hall. 

Every room and every gallery was decorated with hoEy, cy- 
press and laurel. There were enormous beaten-silver wassaE- 
bowis garlanded with ivy. Branches of mistletoe hung from 
chandeliers and m doorways, and a berry was pulled off for 
each kiss. Gay music sounded throughout the Palace, the stair- 
cases were crowded with merry young men and women, and 
both day and night there was a festival of dancing and games 
and cards. 

The immense kitchens were busy preparing mince-pies, 
pickled boar’s heads to be served on immense golden platters, 
peacocks with their tails spread, and every o3ier traditional 
Yule-tide delicacy. In the Banqueting Hall the King’s Chnst- 
mas presents were on display and this year every courtier with 
a farthing to his name had sent one — instead of retiring into 
the country to avoid the obligation, as had once been common 
practice. 

And then suddenly the laughter was hushed, the music 
ceased to play, gentlemen and ladies walked softly, spoke in 
whispers: Princess Mary was sick of the smaii-pox. She died 
the day before Christmas. 

The royal family passed Christmas day quietly and sadly, 
and Henrietta Mana began to make preparations for returning 
to France She was afraid to leave Mmette longer in England 
for fear she too would contract the disease And there was no 
real reason to stay longer, for though she had Minette’s dowry 
and a generous pension for herself, she knew at last that she 
had failed with James. 

Berkeley had finally admitted that his story had been a lie, 
Killigrew and Jermyn had done the same, and James had rec- 
ognized Anne as his wife. But he made no mention of his de- 
cision to his mother and she was furious when she heard of 
it, refused to speak to him either m public or in pnvate and 
declared that if that woman entered WhitehaU by one door she 
herself would go out by another. 

And then ail at once her attitude changed completely and 



she told James that since Anne was Ms choice in a wife she was 
ready to accept her, and she asked that he bring the Duchess 
to her. James was relieved, though he knew what had prompted 
her sudden softening of heart Cardinal Mazarm had written to 
tell her frankly that if she left England while still on bad terms 
with her two sons she would find no welcome in France. He 
was afraid that Charles would revoke her pension and that he, 
Mazann, would have to support her. ’ 

The day before she left London Henrietta Maria received 
her daughter-m-law in her bedchamber at Whitehall. This was 
still the custom among great persons for that room was the 
most opulently furnished of all and differed from a drawing- 
room only because it contamed the immense four-poster tester- 
covered bed-of -state. The reception was a large one, for Hen- 
rietta Maria was popular at Court if nowhere else, and in spite 
of widespread sickness they had been drawn there by cunosity 
to see how Queen and Duchess would greet each other. All 
wore sombre black and most jewels had been reluctantly left 
at home. The room smelt of unwashed bodies and a nostnl- 
searing stench of burnt brimstone and saltpetre which had 
been used to disinfect the air In spite of that precaution Hen- 
netta Maria had not been willing for Minette to run the nsk, 
and she was not there. 

The Queen Mother sat in a great black velvet chair, a little 
mantle of ermine about her shoulders, talking pleasantly wiM 
a group of gentlemen. The King stood just beside her, tall and 
handsome m his royal-puiple velvet moummg. But everyone 
was growing impatient. The prologue had been too long — ^they 
were eager for the play to begm. 

And then there was a sudden commotion in the doorway. 
The Duke and Duchess of York were announced. 

A hushed expectant murmur ran through the room and 
many pairs of eyes glanced quickly to Henrietta Maria She 
sat perfectly still, watching her son and Ms wife approach, a 
faint smile on her mouth; no one could have told what she was 
thinking. But Charles, glancing down at her, saw that she trem- 
bled ever so slightly and that one veined taut-skinned hand 
had a tight hold on the arm of her chair. 

Poor Mam, he thought. How much that pension means to 
her! 

Anne Hyde was twenty-three years old, dark and ugly with 
a large mouth and bulging eyes But she walked into the room 
— stared at by dozens of pairs of curious jealous critical eyes 
and facing a mother-in-law she knew hated her — with her head 
held high and a kind of courageous grandeur that commanded 
admiration With perfect respect but no slightest Mnt of servil- 
ity she knelt at the Queen’s feet, bowing her head, while James 
mumbled a speech of presentation. 

Henrietta Maria smiled graciously and kissed Anne lightly 
on the forehead, apparently as well-pleased as though she had 
made the choice for James herself. BeMnd her the face of the 
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King was impassive — ^but as Anne gave Mm a quick look of 
gratitude his black eyes sparkled at her with something that 
was very like a reassurmg and congratulatory smile. 


Chapter Seven 

The day after Lord Carlton’s departure Amber had moved 
almost a mile across town to the Rose and Crown m Fetter Lane. 
She could not stand the sight of the rooms where they had 
lived, the table where they had eaten, and the bed they had 
slept m. Mr Gumbie who gave her a bleak, sympathetic look, 
the chambermaid, even the black-and-white bitch with her lit- 
ter of pups, filled her with lonely sickness She wanted to get 
away from it and, just as much, she w’aoted to avoid the pos- 
sibility of seeing Aimsbury or any other of his Lordship’s 
acquaintance The Earl’s promise of friendship should she need 
It meant nothing to her now but the dread of rakmg over her 
misery and shame She wanted to be left alone. 

For several days she shut herself up in the single room she 
had taken. 

She was convinced that her life was over and the future that 
lay before her was and and hopeless. She wished that she had 
never seen Bruce, and forgetting her own w illful part in what 
had happened to her, blamed him for all her troubles. She 
forgot that she had eagerly wanted to have a child and hated 
him for leaving her pregnant, frightened and baffled by the 
knowledge that imprisoned within her body, growing with 
each day that passed, was proof of her guiltiness One day she 
would no longer be able to conceal it — and what w'ould happen 
to her then? She forgot that she had despised Mary'green and 
wanted to leave it, and blamed him for having brought her to 
this great city where she had no friends and every strange face 
looked like an enemy’s A hundred times she decided that she 
would go back home, but she did not dare For though she 
might be able to explain to Sarah what had happened, her uncle, 
she knew, would very likely refuse her the house And certain- 
ly would turn her out when he found her with child. 

Amber mulled wretchedly over her problems, but there 
seemed no solution to them and no end. She would never again 
be young and gay and free. And all because of him! 

But m spite of herself Lord Carlton sometimes — and more 
often as the days passed — stepped out of his role as Devil. She 
was still wholly infatuated and she had a passionate painful 
longing for him that was something more than desire. It was 
awe, bedazzlement, admiration as wett. 

But gradually, as time passed, she began again to take an 
interest m merely being alive. Her meals tasted good to her. 
There were so many things to eat here m London that she had 
never had before; elaborate sweets called marchpanes, olives 
imported from the Continent, Parmesan cheese and Bayonne 
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bacoE And she began to feel a kind of curious wonder af the 
strange and mysterious functioning of her own body m preg- 
nancy. She even began to care something about her appearance 
again. And once when she had idly dusted some powder over 
her cheeks, she went on opening one jar after another, until 
she had painted all her face, and she could not help being 
pleased with the result. 

She almost felt then that she was too pretty to mope away 
the rest of her life alone. 

Her windows overlooked the street, which was in a somewhat 
fashionable neighborhood, and she began to spend more and 
more time there, wondering who the handsomely gowned lady 
was, getting out of her coach attended by four gallants, where 
the good-looking young man who stared up at her was going 
and what he thought of her. London was just as exciting as it 
had ever been. 

But Fm going to have a baby I 

That was what made the difference. Even more than Lord 
Carlton’s departure 

But she could not stay indoors forever, and so one day when 
Carlton had been gone for about a fortnight she made herself 
readv again with great care and went out. She had no plan or 
specific intention but wanted only to get away from her room, 
perhaps to ramble through the streets in her coach, to feel in 
some way that she was a part of the world. 

The coachman whom Lord Carlton had hired had fallen sick 
of the small-pox not three days after his Lordship left and 
Amber had paid him his salary for the year and — scared of the 
disease — sent the footman away. The host at the Rose and 
Crown found two others to take their place Now while she 
waited for her coach she stood m the doorway of the inn pull- 
ing on her gloves, and was unable to keep back a pleased smile 
as two flaxenhaired benbboned young fops went by and craned 
their necks to stare at her. She was sure that they thought her 
some person of quality. And then, to her surprise, she heard 
her own name spoken and gave a start Turning quickly she 
saw that a strange woman had come up behind her.^ 

“Good morning, Mrs. St Clare. Oh, I’m sorry! I didn’t mean 
to affright you, madame, I wanted to ask how you were doing. 
My apartments are just next yours and the landlord told me 
you’d been abed with an ague. I have a decoction that does 
wonders for an ague — 

Her eyes and smile were friendly and she looked at Amber 
as though she admired her beauty and her clothes. Instantly 
grateful for the attention and glad to have someone to talk to, 
if only for a moment, Amber made her a little curtsy. 

“God-a-mercy, madame. But I thmk the ague’s near gone 
by now ” 

At that instant her coach drove up and stopped before them? 
the footman opened the door, turned down the folding iron 
steps and stood ready to hand her in. Amber hesitated for just 
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a moment. The jolt her self-confidence had had and two weeks 
of complete seclusion had made her a little shy. But she was 
desperately lonely and tins lady looked kind — and not too criti- 
cal She would have been afraid of one of the glossy tart-voiced 
joung women her own age whom she had seen and admired 
and ftalf-coosciously begun to jnitate But she was not able to 
think of anything more to say and so made her a slight curtsy 
aad started toward the coach. 

“Why!” cried the^ stranger then. “Is that your family ma- 
dame?” She referred to Bruce’s crest, which* Amber had not 
reitto’ved from the door. 

“Aye,” said Amber without hesitation. But she was hoping 
that the woman could not tell one from another To her, at 
least, they all looked alike with their absurd clawing dog-faced 
lions, their checkerboards and stripes. 

“Why, then I know your father well! My own country-seat 
is near Pickenng m Yorkshire'” 

“I come from Essex, madame. Near Heathstcne ” She w’as 
feegmmng to wish that she had not lied about it, for it seemed, 
likely she might be caught 

of course, Mrs St. Clare! How furiously stupid of 
me! But your crest is so similar to that of a near neighbour of 
mine — though now I look closer I see well enough what the 
difference is. May I present myself, madame? I’m Mrs. Good- 
man ” 

“Tm glad of your acquaintance, madame.” She bow'ed, think- 
ing how much like a fine lady she was behaMug, for she had 
learned those little niceties from her French master and by 
watching Lord Carlton and his friends. “Can’t I cany you 
somew’here?” 

“Why, faith, my dear, I wouldn’t care to put you to the 
trouble I was only going to pick up a tnfle or so in the 
’Change ” 

The ’Change, Amber knew, was a fashionable lounge and 
meeting-place for the gallants and ladies, and that now seemed 
to her as good a place as any for her excursion. “I am going 
there myself, madame. Pray ride along with me.” 

Mrs._ Goodman did not hesitate and they both got in, spread- 
ing their full skirts about them, ruffling their fans, commenting 
on the September heat. The coach started off across town. Jog- 
ging about on the cobble-stones, and from time to time they 
were held up m a dispute with a hackney over the right of way 
or had to wait while a procession of colliers carts filed slowly 
by. Amber and Sally Goodman sat inside talking animatedly, 
and Amber had almost forgotten that she was a jilted woman 
carrying m her body a bastard child. 

Sally Goodman was plump with pink over-fleshed arms and 
a bosom that bulged out of her low-necked gowns Her skin 
was badly pock-marked, though she did what she could to 
remedy this defect by the application of a thick layer of some 
pmk-white cosmetic, and her hair was two or three shades of 
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light yeflow so that it was plain she aided nature in tins respect 
also. She admitted to twenty-eight of her thirty-nine years and, 
for that matter, she did contrive to look younger than she was. 
Her clothes had a sort of specious elegance, though a prac- 
ticed eye might have known immediately that they were made 
of second-rate materials by a second-rate sempstress, and there 
was precisely the same quahty in her manner and personality. 
But she had a hearty good-natured joviahty that Amber found 
lx)& warming and comforting. 

Mrs. Goodman, it seemed, was a person of quality and 
means, making a short stay in London while her husband was 
abroad on business. Evidently judging Amber by her accent, 
clothes and coach, she assumed her to be a country heiress 
visiting in the city and Amber — ^pleased with this identity — 
agreed that she was, 

“But, Lord, sweetheart!” said Mrs. Goodman “Are you all 
alone? A pretty young creature like you? Why, there’s dozens 
of Wicked men in London looking for just such an oppor- 
tunity!” 

Amber almost surprised herself with the readiness of her 
reply. “Oh, I’m visiting my aunt — ^that is, I — I’m going to visit 
her as soon as she gets back. She’s still in France — She was 
with his Majesty’s court — ” 

“Oh, of course,” agreed Mrs. Goodman “My husband was 
there too, for a time, but the King thought he could do more 
good back here, organizing plots. Where does your aunt live, 
my dear?” 

' “She lives in the Strand — oh, it’s a mighty fine house!” Alms- 
bury had once driven her by his home which was located there, 
though not yet returned to his possession. ^ 

“I hope she comes back soon I’m afraid your parents would 
be uneasy to have you here alone for very long, my dear. 
You’re not married, I suppose?” 

Amber felt a sudden hot blush at that question and her eyes 
retreated to her closed fan. But she found another nimble he 
conveniently at her tongue’s end. 

“No — I’m not — But I will be soon My aunt has a gentle- 
man for me — an earl, I think she said. He’s on his travels now 
but he’ll likely come home when she does.” Then she remem- 
bered what Almsbury had told her about Bruce’s parents and 
added: “My father and mother are both dead. My father was 
killed at Marston Moor and my mother died in Paris ten years 
ago.” 

“Oh, you poor dear child. And have you no guardian, no 
one to care for you?” 

^“My aunt is my guardian when she’s here. I’ve been living 
with another aunt since she went abroad ” 

Mrs. Goodman shook her head and sympathetically pressed 
Amber’s hand. Amber was passionately grateful for her kindly 
interest and understanding, for the mere fact that here was 
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another homan being she could talk to, share small experiences 
with — she had always felt miserable and lost when alone. 

The Royal Exchange stood at the junction of Com Hill and 
Threadneedie Street, not far from the Royal Saracen Inn. The 
buMmg formed an immense quadrangle completely surround- 
ing a courtyard and the galleries were divided into tiny shops 
attended by pretty young women who kept up a continual cry: 
“^^at d’ye lack, gentlemen? What d’ye lack, ladies? Ribbons, 
gloves, essences — ” The gallants loitered there, flirting with the 
’Change women, lounging against a pillar to watch the ladies 
walk by and calhng out boldly to them The courtyard itself 
was crowded with merchants, soberly dressed, intent on busi- 
ness, talking of stocks and mortgages and their ventures at sea. 

As they went inside and began to mount the stairs Amber 
reluctantly followed Sally Goodman’s example and put on her 
vizard, ''^at’s the good of a pretty face, she thought, if no 
one’s to see it? and she let her cloak fall back, showing her 
figure. But in spite of the mask there was no doubt she at- 
tracted attention. For as they walked along, pausing now and 
then to examine a pair of gloves, some embroidered ribbons, a 
length of lace, enthusiastic comments followed them 

“She’s handsome — very handsome! By God, but she is!” 

“Those killing eyes!” 

“As pretty a girl, for a fortnight’s use or so, as a man could 
wish.” 

Amber began to feel pleased and excited and she cast fur- 
tive sidelong glances to see how many men were watching her 
and what they looked hke. Mrs Goodman, however, took an- 
other view of the compliments. She clucked her tongue and 
shook her head. 

“Lord, how bawdy the young men talk nowadays!” 

Somewhat abashed at this Amber guarded her eyes and 
frowned a little, to show that she was displeased too. But the 
frown did not last long — ^for she was half-mtoxicated by the 
sights and sounds all about her. 

She wanted to buy almost evendhing she saw. She had Ittle 
sense of discrimination, her acquisitive instincts were strong, 
and she felt so boundlessly rich that there seemed no reason 
why she might not have whatever she desired. Finally she 
stopped before a stall where a plump black-eyed young woman 
stood surrounded by dozens of bird-cages, painted gold or sil- 
ver or bright colours; in each one was a brilliant bird, canaries, 
parrots, cockatoos brought back by the East India Company 
or some merchant fleet. 

While she was making her selection, unable to decide be- 
tween a small turquoise-coloured parakeet and a large green 
squawking bird, she heard a man’s voice m back of her remark: 
“By God, she’s tearing fine. Who d’ye think she is?” 

Amber glanced around to see if he was speaking of her, Just 
as the other replied, “I’ve never seen her at Court. Like as not 
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she’s some country heiress By God, FH make her acquaintance 
though I perish for it’” And with that he stepped forward, 
swept off his hat and bowed to her “Madame, if yoiidl peimit 
me, I should like to make you a present of that bird — v,hicli is, 
If I may be permitted the observation — no more gorgeous than 
yourself ” 

Delighted, .^mber smiled at him and had just begun to make 
a curtsy when Mrs Goodman’s voice cut m sharplv “How 
dare you use a young woman of quality at this rate," sir'^ Be- 
gone," now, before I call a constable and have you clapped up 
for your impertinence’” 

The fop raised his eyebrows in surpnse and hesitated a mc- 
ment as if undecided whether to challenge the issue, but Mrs 
Goodman faced him so stoutly that at last he bowed very*' cere- 
moniously to the disappointed Amber and turned to go off with 
Ins fnend. As they w'alked away she heard his scornful remark: 

“Just as I thought, A bawd out with her protegee But ap- 
parently she intends to save her for some gouty old duke ” 

At that Amber realized she had seemed too eager to make the 
acquaintance of strangers, and she began to fan herself swiftly. 
“Heaven’ I swear I thought he was a young fellow Fd seen 
sometime at my aunt’s’” She drew her cloak about her and 
went back to the business of selecting her bird, but now she 
kept her eyes decorously within the shop 

She paid for the gilt cage and little turquoise parakeet with 
a random com which she fished out of her muff. And once 
again Mrs Goodman’s quickness came to her rescue, for as she 
% as scooping the change back mto her hand, Sally caught hold 
of her wTist, 

“Hold on, sweetheart. I believe you’re lacking a shilling 
there.” 

The girl behind the counter quickly produced one, giggling, 
saying that she had miscounted. Mrs Goodman gave her a 
severe frown and she and Amber left, going downstairs then to 
get mto the coach. 

On the ride back Mrs Goodman undertook to warn Amber 
of the dangers a young and pretty woman unaccustomed to 
town life must encounter in the city The times were wicked, 
she said, a woman of virtue had much ado to preserve not only 
her honesty but even the appearance of it. 

“For in "the way of the world, sweetheart,” she warned, “a 
woman loses as much by the appearance of evil as she does by 
the misdeed itself.” 

Amber nodded solemnly, her own guilty conscience wnth- 
Ing inside her, and she wondered miserably if her behaviour 
had given the strait-laced Mrs Goodman some clue to her 
predicament And then, as the coach stopped, she looked out 
the opened window and gave a sharp horrified cry at what she 
saw: Trudging slowly along was a woman, naked to the waist 
and with her long hair falling over her breasts, moaning and 
wincing each tune a man who walked behind her slashed his 
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whip across her shoulders. Following in her wake suid trailing 
beside her was a considerable crowd — laughing jeer.ng little 
bovs, grown men and women, who mocked and taunted. 

“Oh’ Look at that woman! ThejYe beatiOg her’” 

Sally Goodman glanced at her and then aw a} . her face com- 
placently untroubled. “Don’t w^aste your sympathy, dear. 
Wretched creature — she must be the mother of a bastard child. 
It’s the common punishment, and no more than the wicked 
creatures deserv'e ” 

Amber continued to watch with reluctant fascination, turn- 
log her head to look as the procession passed. There were 
streaks of blood laced across the W'oman’s naked shouloers. 
And then suddenly she turned back again and shut her eyes 
hard. For a moment she fell so sick that she was sore she would 
faint, but fear of Mrs. Goodman made her take hold of herself 
again But all her gaiety was gone and she was aware as never 
before that she had committed a temble enme — a punishable 
crane. 

Oh, Gemini f she thought in frantic despair. That might be 
me! That wili be me! 

The next morning Amber w^as up, wearing her dressing-gowm 
and eating a dishful of gooseberry jelly, which w’as supposed 
to cure her nausea, when there was a rap at the door and Mrs. 
Goodman’s cheerful voice called her name. Quickly she showed 
the dish under the bed and ran to let her in. 

“I w'as just putting up my hair.” 

Mrs Goodman followed her back to the dressing-*atie ‘“Lex 
me help sw^eetheart. Has your maid gone abroad?” 

Amber felt her fingers workmg competently, making a thick 
braid, twisting it into a chignon high on her head, then stick- 
ing in gold-headed bodkins to hold the heavy scroll m place. 
“Why — I had to turn my maid off. She — she got herself with 
child ” It was the only excuse she could think of. 

Mrs Goodman shook her head, but her mouth was too full 
of bodkins to cluck her tongue. *Tt’s a wicked age, I vow and 
swear But Lord, sweetheart, how’ll you shift, without a maid?” 

Amber frowned. ‘T don’t know. But my aunt’ll have dozens, 
when she comes.” 

Mrs. Goodman had finished now and Amber began comb- 
ing out the long thick tresses at the sides of her face, rolling 
the ends into fat curls that lay on her shoulders. 

“Of course, sweetheart. But until then — Heaven, a lady cant 
do without a serving-woman.” 

“No,” agreed Amber. “I know it. But I don’t know where to 
get one — Fve never been in London before. And a woman 
alone must be mighty careful of strangers,” she added vir- 
tuously. 

“She must, my dear, and that’s the truth on it. You’re a wise 
young creature to know it But perhaps I can help you. A dear 
friend of mine has Just removed to her country-estate and left 
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some of tier servmg-maids here. There’s ooe of ’em I have in 
mmd m particular — a neat modest accomplished >oung crea- 
ture she IS, and if she’s not already found a new place I can get 
herfor>ou” 

Amber agreed and the girl amved in less than an, hour, a 
plain-faced plump little thing in neat dark-blue skirt, tocked- 
up fresh white apron and long-sleeved white blouse with a linen 
cap that covered her hair and tied m a knot beneath her round 
chin She curtsied to Amber, her eyes lowered modestly, and 
she spoke m a soft voice that suggested she would never try to 
bully whoever took her into service Her name was Honour 
Mills and Amber hired her promptly at two pounds a year, 
with her room and board and clothing 

It made her feel very fashionable and elegant, having a maid 
to brush her hair and lay out her clothes, run small errands 
and walk behind her when she went out of doors And she was 
grateful, too, for the girl’s company Honour was quiet and 
well-behaved, always neat in her appearance, always good- 
tempered, and a most satisfactory audience for her mistress 
whom she seemed to admire greatly. 

But nevertheless Amber remembered Lord Carlton’s advice, 
kept her money well-hidden and did not confide her pnvate 
affairs to her. She had not, however, taken the five hundred 
pounds to Shadrac Newbold, as he had suggested, for she had 
never heard of a goldsmith before and was distrustful of put- 
ting her money into the hands of a complete stranger She 
thought herself quite competent to manage it Nor did she in- 
tend to go to either of the two women he had suggested until 
she was forced by her own appearance to do so 

Amber and Mrs Goodman became constant companions 
They ate dinner together, usually m one of their own apart- 
ments; they went riding in Hyde Park or the Mall, but did not 
get out; they shopped m the Royal Exchange or at the East 
India House. Once Amber suggested that they go to a play, 
but Mrs. Goodman had some severe things to say about the 
debauchery of the theatres, and after that she did not dare 
make any more suggestions. 

Mrs. Goodman’s husband was detained longer on the Con- 
tinent, for his business matters were badly tangled And Amber 
said that she had received a letter from her aunt, telling her that 
it would be two weeks or more before she could leave France. 
If necessary she did not doubt that she could think of another 
excuse at the end of that time She was already convinced that 
people had a better opinion of you if you pretended to be 
something more than you were than if you used them honestly. 

They had been acquainted for perhaps a fortnight when 
Sally Goodman told Amber about her nephew. Just returned 
from church, for it was Sunday, they were in Amber’s room, 
eating a dishful of hot buttered shrimps with their fingers and 
washing them down with Rhenish. Honour was busily using a 
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pair of bellows to make the fire go, for the day had Jiiddenly 
turned chill and heav> fog hung over the city 

“Faith.'’ said M^s Goodman, not looking np, for she ate 
with an almost atter.Pon to her plate, ‘but 111 vow it 

WdS worth a Jew’s eve tz ^eir m’’* 5:II> nephew going on about 
\ou last Flight. He sw’enrs you’re tne most ^onous creature he’s 
ever seen.” 

Amber, popping a crisp ptomp shrimp Into her mouth, 
glanced over at her swiftly ‘ When did he sec me? ' 

She had not made the acquaintance oT a s rgle } oung man, 
though she had had opportunrties aplenty; she was convinced 
that "she w’ould never fail m love again but nevertheless she 
longed for masculine company Being with a w^oman she 
thought wms flat and unexciting as a glass of water. But she bad 
almost never met the man w’ho did not seem to have at least 
one redeeming quality. 

“Ifesterday, when you alighted from your coach out in the 
yard, I thought the young simpleton would fall out the window 
and break his noodle. But I told ’im you’re intended for an 
earl ” 

Amber’s smile disappeared. “Oh. You shouldn’t Ve done 
thaff” 

“Why not?” Mrs Goodman now turned to a French cake, 
split and covered with melted butter and rose-water, sprinkled 
with almonds ‘ You are, aren't you?” 

“Well — yes But then, he’s your nephew’ Heavens, you’ve 
been mighty kind to me, Mrs Goodman, and if your nephew 
wants to make my acquaintance — W'hy, what harm is there in 
that^” 

Luke Channel! was to call on his aunt that evening and 
Mrs Goodman said that she would bring him to meet her. He 
w’as, she said, just returning from his travels and on his way to 
his country-seat in Devonshire. Amber, very much excited and 
hoping that he would be handsome, changed her gowm and had 
Honour dress her hair again She did not expect a man like 
Lord Carlton, for she had seen none other in London like him, 
but the prospect of talking to a young man again, perhaps flirt- 
ing a little, seeing his eyes light with admiration, was an exhila- 
rating tonic. 

Luke Channel, however, was a senous disappointment. 

Not very much taller than she, he was stockily built with a 
broad flat snub-nosed face, and his two front teeth had been 
broken off diagonally; there was a kind of slippery green moss 
growing along the edges of his gums. But at least he was quite 
well-dressed, with a profusion of ribbon-ioops at his elbows, 
hips, and knees, his manner was self-assured, and he seemed 
tremendously smitten by her. He gnnned incessantly, his eyes 
scarcely left her face, and at times he even seemed so non- 
plussed as to lose his trend of thought in the middle of a 
sentence 

Like most young men who went abroad he had brought back 
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his quota of French oaths, and every other 'wo’-d was “Mor* 
hlew'” or “Mor-dee ” He toJd her that the Louvre was much 
larger than ’V^'hitehall, that in Venice the prostitutes walked 
the streets with their naked breasts on dnplav and that the 
Germans drank even more than the English When he left he 
invited Amber and his aunt to be his guests at the Mulberry 
Gardens the next evening and she accepted the invitation with 
a smiling curtsy. 

They had scarcely closed the door when Honour asked her: 
"‘Well, mem, what d’ye think of him? A might spruce young 
fellow^ I’d say.” 

But Amber felt suddenly tired and discouraged; the ten- 
dency to gloom and moroseness which had come with her preg- 
nancy began to settle. Listlessly she shrugged her shoulders. 
“He’s no great matters to brag of.” 

And ail at once it washed down over her — the disappoint- 
ment and loneliness, the aching longing she had for Bruce, the 
hopelessness of her situation, and she flung herself onto the 
bed and began to cry. She could feel her pregnancy closing in 
on her, seeming to shut her into a room from which there was 
no escape, and she was as terrified as though menaced by 
some looming monster. 

Oh, what’li I do What’ll I she thought wildly It’s grow- 
ing and growing and growing inside me* I can’t stop it* It’s 
going to get bigger and bigger till I swell up like a stuffed toad 
and everyone will know — Oh! I wish I was dead! 


Chapter Eight 

Amber and Luke Channell were married in mid-October, 
three weeks after they had met, in the old church of the parish 
where the Rose and Crown was located As was customary, 
Amber bought the weddmg-rmg and she got a very handsome 
one with several little diamonds, for which she told the jewel- 
ler to send a bill. She had discovered that it was possible to do 
business that way and now made a practice of it, for her 
ignorance of money-values was otherwise a senous handicap 

Amber had not been at all eager to marry Luke. She con- 
sidered him to be one of the least attractive men she had ever 
known and nothing but the eternal nagging awareness of preg- 
nancy could have persuaded her to consider Mm for a husband. 
He seemed to have Just one redeemmg quality, and that was a 
violent infatuation for her. 

But by the next mornmg she knew that she had been cheated 
in that too 

His obsequious adoring manner had vanished altogether and 
now instead he was insolent, crude, and overbearing His vul- 
garity shocked and disgusted her and he would ^ailow her 
neither pnvacy nor peace but set upon her at any hour of the 
day or night. From the first day he was gone most of the time, 
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drank Incessantly, haranmed net to send for the rest of her 
mone}, and displaced almost i?(-itfaout provocation 3 -viokiit 
and dcstriicii'/e bad-temper 

Mr Goodman’s financial affans continued Jnsclved and be 
began, to seen: almost as nebulous a Scmre 3» Amber's aunt, 
though doth women made new excuses to each other whcn- 
everlhe lime Lmn of the old one had run out As soon as 
Amber and LuKe were married the tW'O apartmeni? were ilimg 
together and present]} Salh was borrowing .Ambers fans and 
gloves and jewels and even tried without" success to squeeze 
into her gowns .Amber began to feel that somehow she was 
caught oetw^een these two, aunt and nephew who seemed 
to have gained an advantage over her — though she was at a 
loss to know' just when or how it had happened. 

Honour remained as quiet and self-effacing as ever, though 
she became slovenly and Amber had to tel! her over and over 
again to w’ear her shoes in the house and not to go out in a 
soiled apron When Luke was at home she stared at him with a 
sheepish longing that turned Amber sick; when he was drunk 
she held his head, cleaned up his vomit, undressed him and put 
him to bed Such tasks were routine for a servant, but Honour 
performed them with a kind of fawming wife-like devotion. 
Luke, however, showed her no gratitude, nagged at her per- 
sistently, gave her a cuff or a kick whenever he was annoyed — 
which was often — and handled her familiarlv even be,fore 
Amber 

When they had been married scarcely two weeks Amber 
came mto the room one day and surpnsed Honour and Luke 
on the bed together Stunned and disgusted Amber stood there 
tor a moment, mouth and eyes wide open, before she slammed 
the door Luke gave a startled jump and Honour, with a terri- 
fied shriek, scrambled up and ran mto Sally’s room, whimper- 
ing as she went 

Luke glared at her. “What in hell blew you in here'?” 

She was on the verge of crying, not because she cared if he 
seduced the maid, but because she was nervous and distraught. 
“How was I to know what you’d be about!” 

He did not answer but got mto his doublet, buckled on his 
sword and smacking his hat onto his head slammed out of the 
room Amber stood for a moment, glaring after him, and then 
she went to find Honour The girl was m Sally’s room, hud- 
dled m a far corner behind the bed, rocking and sobbing with 
her hands held protectively over her head A master or mistress 
bad the right to beat unruly servants and that was obviously 
what she expected. 

“Stop that!” cned Amber. “I*m not going to hurt you!” She 
tossed a coin into her lap. “Here. And FI! give you another for 
every piece-of-mutton he gets from you. Maybe he won’t worry 
me so much then,” she added m a mutter, and swirling her 
skirts about walked away. 

But her own loathing of Luke and his unpleasant personal 
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habits was by no means the only source of Amber’s trouble 
with her husband Both he and his aunt were speeding a great 
deal of money— almost every day new packages arrived for 
one or both of them — but they paid for nothing She brought 
the subject up one day w'hen she was setting out on a shopping 
tour with Mrs Goodman. 

“WTiea’s Luke going to get some money from home? If he 
so miich as takes his dinner at a tavern or goes to the play he 
asks me for some.” 

Sa0y laughed and fanned herself mdustnously, looking out 
into the crowded street. “See that yellow satin gown just across 
the way, sweetheart? IVe a mmd to have one like it Now 
what’s that you were saying? Oh, yes — Luke’s money Well, to 
tel! you truly, sweetheart, we wanted to keep this from you, 
but since you ask you may as well know: Luke’s father is furi- 
ous he married without his leave. Poor Luke — married for 
love and now it seems he may be cut off without so much as a 
shilling. But then, my dear, with all your money no doubt the 
two of you could shift well enough?” She gave Amber an in- 
gratiating grin, but her eyes were hard and searching. 

Amber stared at her, shocked. Luke cut off and the two of 
them to live on her five hundred pounds! She had begun to 
learn already that five hundred was less than the illimitable 
fortune she had at first imagined it to be, particularly when 
spent at the reckless rate they three were going. 

“Well, now, why the devil should he be cut out of his father’s 
will?” The question was a sharp challenge, for she and Sally 
were by no means as polite as they had once been and several 
times had come close to quarreling. “I suppose I’m not a good 
enough match for 

“Oh, Lord, sweetheart, I protest! I didn’t say that, did I? 
But his father had another girl m mind — Wait till he sees you. 
He’ll come around then fast enough, I warrant. And by the 
way, my dear, that thousand pound you sent for to your aunt’s 
lawyer — isn’t it mighty long in coming?” Sally’s voice w^as once 
more silky, soothing, as when she asked Luke to curb his tem- 
per. not to tear up the cards when he lost a hand, and to treat 
Honour more gently. 

But Amber stuck out her lower lip, refused to look at her, 
and answered sullenly. “Maybe the lawyer won’t send it at 
all — now Fm married!” 

Little by little her money was dribbling away It went to 
Luke for pocket money, to Mrs Goodman, who always prom- 
ised to repay the instant her husband returned from France, or 
lo a tradesman who came to the door dunning her for a bill two 
or three months in arrears. 

What’ll I do when it’s gone? she would think desperately. 
And, overwhelmed with fear and foreboding she would begin 
to cry again. She had cried more often in the weeks since Lord 
Carlton had left than in all the rest of her life. If Luke flew 
into a temper, if the laundress did not return her smocks in 
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jjnie-»-.the sligbtesl upset, the smsiUest incoo^enience ’*a« now 
enough to start the tears Sometimes she wept dismally, mourn- 
fall} but other times the tears came in a torrent, nois) and 
Splashing as a summer storm. Life w'as no longer a gay and 
buoyant" challeoge but had become empty and hopeless. 

There was nothing left to look forward to. This baby would 
be born and others would follow in a succession down the 
\ears Without money, with children to care for, a brutal hus- 
band, hard work, her prettmess would soon be gone. And she 
would grow old. 

Sometimes she woke at night feeling as if she were strug- 
gling in some growing living net. She w^ould sit up suddenly, so 
scared that she could not breathe And then she w’ould remem- 
ber Luke beside her, sprawled over three-fourths of the bed, 
and hatred made her long to reach down and strangle him w#th 
her own hands. She w'ould sit there staring at him, thinking 
With pleasure of w^hat it would be like to stab him to death, to 
ha^ve him pinned there to the bed Sopping helplessly. She W'on- 
dered if she could poison him — but she knew nothing of the 
process and was afraid of being caught. A woman guilty of 
husband-murder was burnt alive. 

So far apparently none of them had guessed at her preg- 
nancy, though It had now passed the end of the fifth month. 
Her numerous starched petticoats and full-gathered skirts 
helped to disguise her m the daytime and ever since her stom- 
ach had begun to sw'ell she had contrived to dress when no one 
w'as around or to keep her back turned. The lights w^ere always 
out at night because Honour slept m the same room they did, 
on a little trundle-bed which was pushed under the large one 
in the daytime But nevertheless they were sure to find out 
soon, and she knew she could never make them believe the 
child was Luke’s. She had no idea what she would do then. 

From time to time Amber had changed the hiding-place of 
her money, leaving out only a few coins at one time, and she 
congratulated herself that the system was a very clever one. 
One day she went to her cache, tihe wallet was gone. 

She had hung the strings of the leather bag over a nail ham- 
mered into the back of a very heavy carved oak chest which 
stood against one wall and was never moved. Now, with a little 
gasp, she got down onto her hands and knees to look under- 
neath it, reaching back to feel about in the thick rolls of dust, 
suddenly scared and sick. She turned and shouted over her 
shoulder at Honour, who was in the next room, and the girl 
came on the ran, stopping suddenly when she saw Amber 
glowering there beside the chest Then she made a demure 
little curtsy and opened her eyes wide. 

“Yes, mem?” 

“Did you move this chest?” 

“Oh, no, mem!” Her hands were holding to the sides of her 
skirts, as though for moral support. 

Amber decided that she was lying, but thought it most likely 
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tiiat whatever her part in the theft had been she had been \ 
prompted by Luke. She got up wearily, discouraged, but still 
less surprised than she would have expected to be, and went to ’ 
the door where a tailor stood waiting with his bill m his hand. 
He was most courteous, however, when she told him that she 
had no money in the house, and said that he would call again. 
Mr Channel! had been an excellent customer and he had no 
wish to antagonize him. 

Luke came home late, too drunk to talk, so that Amber had 
no alternative but to wait. When she woke the next morning, 
however, the room was empty and the door into Sally’s apart- 
ment closed, but she could hear low voices coming from it 
Quickly she slipped out of bed and ran to get into her clothes 
intending to dress and then go m to talk to him before he left. 

She had just pulled the sheer linen smock over her head and 
settled it about her when Luke opened the door. Quickly she 
reached for a petticoat. But he crossed the room swiftly, 
grabbed her by one elbow and swung her about, jerking the 
petticoat out of her hand and flinging it aside. 

“Not so quick there. I hope a husband may be permitted to 
look at his wife sometimes?” He eyed her swollen belly. 
“You’re mighty modest — ” he said slowly, his face unpleasant, 
“for a bitch who was three months gone with child when she 
got married.” 

Amber stared at him, unmoving, her eyes cold and hard. 
Suddenly all her worry and indecision were gone. She felt only 
a bitter contemptuous hatred so strong it blotted out every 
other sense and emotion. 

“Is that what you married me for, you lousy trull? To fur- 
nish a name for your bastard — ” 

All at once Amber struck him a hard, furious blow, with all 
the strength of her body, across the side of his face and left 
ear. Before she could even move he grabbed her by the hair, 
giving her head a vicious cracking jerk as his free hand 
smashed across her jaw. Suddenly terrified, seeing murder in 
his face, Amber screamed and SaUy Goodman rushed into the 
room, shouting at him. 

“Luke! Luke! Oh, you fool! You’ll spoil everything! Stop it!” 

She began to struggle with him as Amber cowered, not dar- 
ing to fight back for fear some blow or kick would kill the baby, 
trying to protect herself with her hands and arms. But he 
struck at her again and again, his hands and fists hitting her 
wherever he could, sweanng between his teeth, his face livid 
and wnthlng with rage. And then at last Sally succeeded in 
dragging him off and Amber crumpled to the floor, retching 
violently, moaning and gasping and almost hysterical. 

“Oh, damn you, Luke!” she heard Sally cry. “Your temper 
will ruin us all!” 

He ignored her, shouting at Amber: “Next time, you damned 
slut, I won’t let you off so easy! I’ll break your neck, d’ye hear 
me?” He made a short vicious kick at her and Amber screamed, 
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arms covering her belly, eyes shut. He left the room, slamming 
ifie dcHjr w ith a crash 

The two women rasbed immediately to Amber and helped 
her into the bed She lay there for se\eral minates, still sob- 
bing, tremblmg violently but more with rage and hatred and 
humiliation than from any pain she suffered Sally sat on the 
bed chaing her hands, talking to her m a low soothing tone, 
while Honour hung over her with a sort of wide-eyed sympa- 
thetic stupefaction. 

But as Amber began to recover her senses she became con- 
scious of sharp little thrusting movements within her, and pot- 
ting her hands to her stomach she could feel the baby stir. 
“Oh”’ she cried furiously “If I lose tins baby I sw^ear I’ll see 
that son of a whore set up on a gibbet on Tyburn Hill!” Though 
a great many times she had half-hoped that some accident 
would bring on a miscarriage, now she realized that more than 
anything else she wanted to bear this child — for he was all 
that w’as left to her of Lord Carlton. 

“Lord, sweetheart^ How you talk!” cried Sally. 

Nevertheless she sent Honour to an apothecary to get some- 
thing which would prevent abortion and when the girl re- 
turned she brewed the packet of herbs into a tea. Amber drank 
the stinking decoction, holding her nose and making a face. 
The day wore on and as no symptoms of a miscarriage ap- 
peared Amber began to feel easier, for though she was sore 
and bruised she had not been otherwise senously hurt. But she 
could think of nothing but Luke Channel! and how’ she hated 
him, and she was determined that as soon as she got her money 
back she would leave him — go away from London to some 
other town and hide She lay on the bed for several hours with 
her eyes shut, absorbed m making her plans. 

Sally was most solicitous and even when Amber pretended 
to be asleep she continued to question her, to bring her some- 
thing to eat, to suggest that she would feel better if she sat up 
for a little while and played some game to amuse herself. Fi- 
nally, with a bored sigh, Amber a^eed and they started a game 
of ombre, playing on a board which rested across their laps. 

“Poor Luke,” Sally said after a few minutes. ‘T fear the dear 
boy inherited his father’s fits. Sometimes, I swear, I’ve seen Sir 
Walter Channell lie foaming at the mouth and stark rigid for 
minuies at a time. But when it passes, he’s the pleasantest man 
alive — ^just like Luke.” 

Amber, giving Sally a skeptical glance, put down her queen 
and took the trick. “Just like Luke?” she repeated. “Then I’m 
mighty sorry for Lady Channell.” 

Sally pursed her lips pnmly, “Well, my dear — sure, now, 
you wouldn’t expect any man to be pleased to find his wife 
with child by another man’s offices? And d’ye know — She 
played a card, took the trick, and as she was placing it slant- 
wise along the board looked across at Amber. “It would al- 
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most seem you must Ve imowa what your condition was wbea 
you marned ’im 

Amber smiled maliciously. ‘‘Oh, would it?” Suddenly her 
eyes flashed and she snapped out, “Why else would I mam 
that daggle-toothed lout?” 

Sally looked at her, took a deep breath, and then began 
counting the tricks. She shuffled the cards, dealt, and they 
played for a while in silence. 

All at once Amber said: “Fm missing a wallet that had a 
deal of money m it. It was on a nail behmd that chest and 
someone stole it.” 

“Stole it! Thieves in these rooms! Oh, heaven!” 

“I think the thief was Luke!” 

“Luke? A thief? Lord, child, how you talk! Why, there’s 
never an honester man in London than my nephew! And any- 
way, my dear, how could he steal money from you? A wife’s 
money belongs to her husband the moment they leave the altar. 
I must say, sweetheart, I’m surpnsed you’d hide a few paltry 
pounds from ’im,” 

“A few paltry pounds! That wasn’t a few paltry pounds! It 
was everything I had in the world!” 

Sally looked at her quickly. “Everything you had? Then what 
about your inheritance? What about your five thousand 
pound?” She was staring at her, her blue eyes narrowed and 
hard, all the placid good-humour gone from her face. 

“What about his inheritance?” 

Sally refused to let go of her patience. “I explained that to 
you, my dear. And now am I to understand that you’ve swin- 
dled my nephew — made him think you were a person of some 
fortune when five hundred was all you had?” 

Suddenly Amber slammed her handful of cards across the 
room and swept the board onto the floor. “Understand what 
you damn please! That wretch stole my money and I’ll have 
’im before a constable for it!” 

Sally got up, bowed to her with an air of injured dignity, and 
went into her own room where she closed the door and re- 
mained throughout the rest of the day. Honour stayed with 
her mistress. Quietly she went about her usual duties. She 
served Amber her supper on a tray, brushed her hair, and 
when Amber got up to wash her face and clean her teeth she 
smoothed out the sheets with a bed-staff. She listened with 
sympathy but made no comment upon Amber’s grumbling 
about her husband and his aunt and seemed not very much 
surpnsed by Amber’s statement that she intended to leave him 
as soon as she could force him to give her money back. 

Though she did not intend to, Amber fell asleep before Luke 
came home Some time in the middle of the night she wakened 
to hear voices m the next room — ^his and Sally’s — and though 
she waited for some time in cold angry apprehension the door 
between their rooms remained closed. And at last the sound 
of their voices ceased. She fell asleep again. 
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Whe»i she awoke the next morning there was a bright fire 
going Lnd the room had an almost surprising air of contented 
domesticity , Sd!h, humming a tune beneath her breath, was 
arJ'.ingmg a bowlful of g^-een leasees Honour was dusting the 
furnltur'e with more enthusiasm than she usual!} showed for 
such tasks. And Luke stood knotting his cravat before a mirror, 
regarding himself with smog approval. 

The moment she pulled back the bed-hangings Sally saw her, 

“Why'*’ she cried pleasantly “Good morning to you, sweet- 
heart’”* Briskly she crossed the room and kissed her on the 
cheek, ignoring the face Amber made “I hope you’ve slept 
welT Luke slept on the trundle in my room so as not to dis- 
turb you ” She had never been more pleasant and now^ she 
turned a beaming smile upon her nephew, like a mother 
prompting her child m the presence of guests. '‘Didn’t you, 
Luke‘>” 

Luke gave her a broad gnn, the same one he had used dur- 
ing their courtship Amber lay propped on one elbow and re- 
garded him sourly. She was determined somehow to get her 
money back, but the mere sight of him infuriated her so that 
she lost hold of all her schemes and plans He started toward 
her, still grinning, though Amber watched him with sullen dis- 
trust. 

“What d’ye suppose Fve got here for you'^” He had picked 
something off the mantel and kept one hand behind his back. 

‘T don’t know, and I don’t care' Get away from me!” she 
cried warmngly, as he stooped to kiss her, and she flung her 
covers up over her head. 

An ugly look came swiftly to his face but Sally reminded him 
with a midge and jerk of her head He sat dowm on the bed 
and reached out a tentative hand to touch her. “Look here, 
duckling — look what a fine present I’ve brought you. Heavens, 
sweetheart, you an’t going to stay mad at poor Luke, now are 
you*’^” 

She could hear him open a box and jmgle something which 
sounded like jewellery and at last out of curiosity she peeked 
over the top of the blankets He was holding toward her, tempt- 
ingly, a bracelet with several diamonds and a ruby or two wink- 
ing on It. His voice continued to wheedle, though she was 
looking not at him but at the bracelet 

“Believe me, sweetheart, I’m sorry for what I did yesterday. 
But truly at times it seems I’m not master of myself. My poor 
old father had those fits. Here — ^let me fasten it on your 
W'rist — ” 

The bracelet was a handsome one, and finally Amber per- 
mitted him to clasp it She knew that she must make him think 
she liked him, or she would never get her money back So she 
let him kiss her and even pretended to giggle with pleasure. 
She had such contempt for him it was easy to make herself 
believe that she could outwit him. Finally she got up and 
dressed and they drank the morning draught of ale, together 



with a few anchovies Luke suggested that Amber ride out to 
Pancras with him and have dinner at a charming little inn he 
knew, and thinking that most hkely he really was sorry for his 
behaviour and once more infatuated with her, she agreed She 
put on her cloak — though at his suggestion she left the bracelet 
there because of the danger from highwaymen — and they set 
out 

Pancras, a tiny village to the northwest, was about two miles 
from the Rose and Crown, or some three-quarters of an hour 
by coach But they had scarcely reached High Holborn when 
It began to rain — though the winter had been a dry and warm 
and dusty one — and withm fifteen minutes the roads were 
splashing with mud and there was a strong smell of rotten gar- 
bage m the air, made more poignant by the wet. Two or three 
times the wheels stuck and the coachman and footman had to 
pry them out, usmg an iron bar, which all coaches earned for 
that purpose. 

To Amber, lurching and jogging inside the springless car- 
riage, the ride seemed interminable and she wished miserably 
that she had stayed at home. But Luke was cheerful and talka- 
tive as he had not been for weeks, and she tried to pretend that 
she was enjoying the outing and his company. His hands 
roamed over her persistently, and he urged her to reciprocate 
his attentions. Amber laughed and tried to push him off, pre- 
tending she was afraid that the coach might overturn and spiH 
them out for everyone to see, the touch of his fingers made her 
flesh crawl and turn cold with loathing 

The inn she found to be a little greasy place and the room 
to which the host showed them was cold and unaired He 
lighted a fire and then Luke went below with him to order the 
dinner while Amber stood at the window, looking out at the 
pouring rain and watching the bedraggled red rooster moving 
majestically across the courtyard, carefully picking up his 
daws as he went She kept her cloak on, shivering a little, un- 
happy and listless, a sense of depression dragging at her. 

The dinner was a bad one, a stringy slightly warmed chunk 
of boiled beef, boiled parsnips, and boiled bacon. Amber was 
disgusted with such fare and could scarcely force herself to 
take a bite but Luke, who was never discnminating, ate with 
gusto, a trickle of greasy juice running over his chin. He 
smacked his lips noisily, picked at his teeth with his fingernails, 
and spat on the floor until Amber, queasy with her pregnancy, 
thought that she would be sick- 

He had scarcely done eating when he set upon her again, 
mauling her and pulling at her clothes. A moment later there 
was a knock and the landlord called his name, without a word 
he left her and went out the door. 

For a moment Amber lay, surpnsed and relieved, half won- 
dering what had happened. Suddenly she burst into tears of 
anger and loneliness and revulsion. I won’t do it again! she 
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thought, i won’t if he kills me’ She rolled over onto her side, 
cr>'ing dreanly, and w^aited for him to come back. 

She waited a long time At last she got up, nnsed her face in 
cold water and combed her hair She wondered where he had 
gone and what kept him, but she did not care very' much. For 
when he did return they would only dnve back and she would 
spend the rest of the afternoon talking tO' Sally or, if Luke stay ed 
home, playing ombre or gleek and she would be sure to lose 
because they cheated and she did not know how. 

Finally' she began to grow uneasy and the suspicion sneaked 
into her mind that he had taken the coach and gone off leav- 
ing her to get back however she might. It would be like him 
to take some such means of repaymg her for having slapped 
him,. And she had not so much as a farthing with her. She 
snatched up her fan and muff and mask, flung on her black vel- 
vet cloak, and went out of the room and downstairs. The host 
was leaning over the counter, talking to some booted muddy 
stranger, and both men were smoking pipes and drinking ale. 

“’here’s my husband?” she demanded, halfway down the 
stairs. 

They looked up at her. “Yom: husband?” repeated the host. 

“Of course! The man I came here with!” she cried impa- 
tiently, crossing the floor toward him now% “'WTiere is he?” 

“Vi^y, he’s gone, mem. He said you was a lady wanted to 
elope with ’im and told me to call ’im at half-after-one. He 
went off in the coach soon’s he came down — ^said you’d pay the 
reckoning,” he added sigmficantly. 

Amber stared at him m astonishment and then she ran to the 
door to look out. It was true Her coach was gone. She turned 
and faced him, angry and worried. “I’ve got to get back to Lon- 
don! How can I do it? Is there a stage-coach that stops here?” 

“No, mem. Few enough of any kind stops here The dinner 
was ten shilhn’s and the room ten shillin’s. One pound m all, 
mem.” He held out his hand. 

“One pound! Well, I haven’t got it! I haven’t got a farthing! 
Oh, damn him!” It seemed to her that no one had ever had 
such scurvy luck, no one had ever suffered such trials as had 
beset her constantly since she had come to London. “How ’m 
I to get home?” she demanded again, desperate now. Certamly 
she could not walk in that pouring rain and the mud 

For a moment the host was silent, measunng her, deciding 
at last m her favour because of her fine clothes, “Well, mem, 
you look an honest lady. I’ve got a horse I can let you take and 
my son can show you the way — if you’ll pay him the reckon- 
ing when you get there.” 

Amber agreed and she and the innkeeper’s fomteen-year-old 
boy set out on a pair of swaybacked nags that could not be 
kicked or coaxed out of a plodding trot. Though not yet two- 
thirty it was dark and the rain came down steadily, soaking 
both of them through before they had gone a quarter-mile. 

They rode silently. Amber clenchmg her teeth, wretchedly 
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uncomfortable with the heavy jogging of her belly and the feel 
of wet clothes and hair clinging tight to her skm. She was 
wholly obsessed with Luke Channeli and how she despised 
him- And the farther they rode, the more her stomach stabbed 
and ached, the more chilled she became — the more savagely* 
she hated him. She promised herself that she would murder 
him for this, though she burnt alive for it. 

Wlien they got back mto the City the streets were almost 
deserted Men with their cloaks wrapped up about their mouths 
and their hats pulled low leant against the wind Wet skinny 
do^ and miserable cats crouched in the doorways, and the 
kennels down the middle of the streets were rushing torrents 
of water and refuse. 

The boy helped her to dismount and followed her as she ran 
inside, her skirts sticking to her legs, her soaked hair hanging 
down her shoulders in long twining tendrils. She looked like 
some weird water-witch. She ran through the parlour without 
glancing at anyone — though every eye there turned to follow 
her m amazement — rushed up the steps two at a time, then 
down the hallway to burst mto her room with a hysterical 
scream. 

*‘Luke^” 

No one answered For the room was empty, her bed still un- 
made, and everywhere were signs of hurried departure Draw- 
ers were open and empty; the wardrobe where her clothes had 
been stood ajar, but nothmg was in it; the top of her dressing- 
table had been wiped clean. The mirrors she had bought were 
gone from the walls. A pair of silver candlesticks had been 
taken from the mantel. In his pretty gilt cage the httle parakeet 
cocked an eye at her, and she saw the earrings Bruce had 
bought at the May Fair lying on the floor, as though flung away 
in contempt. 

She stood there, staring, stunned and helpless. But even 
while she stared there began to come over her a feeling of re- 
lief and she was glad to be nd of them — all three, Luke and 
Sally Goodman and simple little Honour Mills. Siowdy she 
reached up one hand and took out the bodkins that held up 
her back hair — ^they had gold knobs on the ends with a pat- 
tern of tiny pearls. She held them toward him. 

“My money’s all gone,” she said wearily “Here. Take these.” 

He looked at her doubtfully for a moment, but finally ac- 
cepted them. Slowly Amber pushed the door shut She leaned 
back against it She wanted nothing but to he down on the bed 
and forget — forget that she was even alive. 
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PART TWO 


Chapter Nine 


The floor of &e room was covered wife nishes wfeich smelt 
sour and old, and rats came out boldly to dart about searching 
for morsels of food, their eyes bnglit and black as beads. The 
walls were stone, moist and dripping and green with a mossy 
slime; sunk into them were great ring-bolts from w’hicli hung 
heavy chains. Boarded beds ranged the wall as in a barracks. 
Though only mid-moming it was dark and would have been 
darker but for a tallow-candle which burnt with a low sullen 
dame, as though oppressed by fee stinking air It was fee Con- 
demned Hold at Newgate where pnsoners were kept until they 
had paid fee price of better quarters. 

There were four w’oraen in the room, all of them seated, al 
of them shackled wife heav7 chains on wrists and ankles, ail of 
them perfectly quiet. 

One W'as a young Quaker girl in sober prim black, a starched 
white collar about her throat and a hnen cap covering her hair; 
she sat motionless, concentrating on her feet. Across from her 
was a middle-aged woman who looked like any of fee dozens 
of housewives seen every day m fee streets going to market 
wife a basket over one arm. Not far from her sprawled a mo- 
rose slattern who stared dully at fee others, one side of her 
mouth screwed up in a faint cynical smile. There were large 
open sores on her face and breasts and now and again sne 
coughed with a hollow, racking sound as if she w^ould bring 
up her very guts. The fourth woman was Amber, and she sat 
wrapped m her cloak, one hand tightly clasping fee bird-cage 
set on her lap, the other inside her muff. 

She looked strangely out of place there in feat mouldering 
sty, for though all her garments were somewhat the worse for 
the soaking they had had two weeks before, fee materials were 
good and the style fashionable. The gown, which had been 
made by Madame Darnier, was black velvet, caught up in back 
over a stiff petticoat of dark red-and-white-striped satin. 
Pleated frills of sheer white linen showed about fee low n€ck% 
line and at fee elbows of the puffed sleeves. Her silk stocking 
wrere scarlet and her square-toed shoes black velvet with large 
sparkling buckles She wore her black-velvet cloak, carried her 
fox muff, her gloves and fan and mask. 
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S!ie had been there for perhaps an hour — though it seemed 
a great deal longer — and so far no one had spoken a word Her 
eyes roamed about restlessly, searchmg m the darkness, and 
she was beginnmg to fidget nervously. From everywhere about 
them, overhead, beneath their feet, from either side, came the 
muffled sounds of shouts and groans, screams and curses and 
laughter. 

She looked at the housewife, then at the Quakeress, finally 
at the dirty slut across the room, and the last she found watch- 
ing her with grim insolent amusement “Is this the prison*^” 
asked Amber at last, speaking to her because neither of the 
others seemed conscious of her or their own whereabouts. 

For a moment she continued to squint near-sightedly at 
Amber and then she laughed and suddenly began to cough, 
leaning over with her hand against her chest until she spat out 
a great clot of bloody phlegm. “Is this the pnson?” she re- 
peated at last, mimic^fong. “What the hell d’ye think it is? It 
ain’t Whitehall, me fine lady!” Her accent was strong and 
harsh and her voice had the dreary whme of a woman who 
has been tired for years. 

“I mean is this all the prison?” 

“Jesus, no.” She gave a weary sweep of one arm. “Hear that? 
It’s over us and under us and all around us What’re you here 
for?” she asked abruptly “We ain’t used to havin’ the quality 
for company ” She sounded sarcastic, but too tired to be dan- 
gerously malicious. 

“For debt,” said Amber. 

The morning after Luke and his aunt and the maid had left 
her Amber had wakened with a bad cold, her throat so sore 
she could scarcely speak But she was half relieved to be sick, 
for at least she could do nothing until she got well and it was 
impossible for her even to imagine what she would do then. 
She had no clothes but the ones she had been weanng, not a 
penny m cash, and her only negotiable assets were her wed- 
ding-ring, the string of pearls she had worn around her neck, 
a pair of pearl ear-drops, and the earrings Bruce had bought 
for her at the Fair. Luke had stolen everything of value, mclud- 
ing the reconciliation bracelet and the silver-handled tooth- 
brush Bruce had given her. 

As Amber lay m bed, coughing and blowing her nose, her 
very bones seeming to ache and her head feeling as though it 
was stuffed w'ith cotton, she began to worry. She knew that she 
had been a fool, that they had played a trick on her that must 
be old as time and worn threadbare by usage. With her coun- 
try-girl gullibility she had walked into their trap, as innocent 
as a woodcock And she had nothing for consolation but the 
sureness that they had been almost as much mistaken m her. 
For now she was convinced that Luke had thought he was 
marrying a real heiress and that they had left only when the 
mistake was discovered. 

By the third day the hall outside her room was aswarm with 
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creditors all of them demanding payment And when Amber 
went to the door ^Tapped in a blanket and told them that her 
hasbanci had run away and she had no moiie> the) threatened 
to bring action against her. At last she refused to answer any 
more and shouted at them to go awa3f and !ea\e her alone 
Then this morning the constable had come, told her to get 
dressed and taken her off to Newgate. She would not be tried, 
he said, until the quarter-se&sioo and then — if found guilty of 
her large debt — she w’ould be sentenced to remain id Newgate 
until It w^as paid 

“For debt,” repeated the housew'ife. “That's w'hy I’m here, 
too. My husband died owin’ one pound six ” 

“One pound six!” cned Amber. *7 owe three hundred and 
ninety’-seven pounds She felt almost triumphant at being m 
jail for such a stupendous sum, but that feeling was soon 
squelched, 

“Then,” said the slattern, “you ain’t goia’ out of here till they 
cany }ou out In a wooden box.” 

“What d’you mean? I had the money’ I had more than that 
— but my husband nibbed off with it! ’^en they catch him I’E 
get It back again!” She tried to sound confident but the wom- 
an’s w^ords had scared her, for it was not the first rumour she 
had heard of the kind of justice they dealt here m London. 

Smiling, the other woman heaved herself away from the 
wall and came forward, bringing with her a stench that made 
Amber’s nostnis flare in revulsion She stood for a moment 
looking down at her with an expression that suggested both 
weary jealousy of her youth and beauty and an almost friendly 
contempt for her naivete and confident optimism. Then she sat 
down beside her. 

“Fm Moil Turner. Where’d you come from, sweetheart? You 
ain’t been long in London, have you?” 

“Fve been here seven months and a half’” retorted Amber 
defiantly, for it alw'ays hurt her pnde when she was recognized 
for an outlander. “I came from Essex,” she added, more 
meekly. 

“Well, now, you needn’t take such hogan-mogan airs with 
me, Mrs. Minx. Fd say anyone’s had such a flam put upon ’em 
as you have stands m need of a little friendly counsel. And 
you’ll need more before you been long in this place.” 

“Fm sorry But to tell you truly, Mrs Turner, Fm in such a 
mouse-hole I think I’ll run mad What can I do^ Fve got to get 
out of here! Fm going to have a baby!” 

“Are you indeed?” She did not seem very much Impressed or 
concerned “Well, it won’t be the first born in Newgate, believe 
me for that. Look here, sweetheart, most likely you ain’t never 
goln’ out of here So listen to what I say and you’ll save your- 
self a deal of trouble ” 

“Never!” cried Amber frantically. “Oh, but I am! Fve got to! 

I won’t stay-— they can’t keep me in here*” 

Mrs. Turner seemed bored and impatient, and ignoring 



Amber’s protests went on with what she had begun to say. 
"‘You’ll have to pay garnish to the jailor’s wife to get better 
quarters, garnish for lighter chains, garnish if you so much as 
puke in this place And you can begin to get the feel of it by 
giving me them ear-drops — ” 

Amber gasped m horror and moved back a little. “I won’t 
do It! They’re minef Why should I give ’em to you, pray!” 

“Because, sweetheart, if I don’t get ’em the jailor’s wife will. 
Oh, FU use you honestly. Give me the ear-drops — they don’t 
look w'orth more’n a pound at the top — ” she added, narrowmg 
her eyes and peering at them closely, “ — and I’ll tell you how 
to live m this place I’ve been here before, I’E warrant you. 
Come, now, before we’re disturbed.” 

Amber stared at her for a long moment, frank skeptical dis- 
trust on her face, but inaily she decided that it would be worth 
the earrings to have a friend who understood this strange place. 
She slid the pearls from her ears and dropped them into 
Mrs Turner’s outstretched palm Moll tucked them into the 
bodice of her gown, somewhere between her stringy breasts, 
and turned to Amber. 

“Now, my dear, how much money have you got?” 

“Not a farthing.” 

“Not a farthing'^ My God, how d’you intend to live? New- 
gate ain’t run for chanty, you may be sure You pay for every- 
thing you get here, and you pay dear.” 

“Well, 1 won’t. Because I haven’t got any money.” 

Amber’s matter-of-fact tone sent MoE into another fit of 
violent coughing, but at last she straightened, running her fore- 
arm across her wet mouth. “Don’t seem like you’re old enough 
to be out of the house alone, sweetheart Where’s your family 
— ^in Essex? My advice to you is to send to ’em for help ” 

Amber stiffened at that suggestion, defensively lowering her 
black lashes. “I can’t. I mean I won’t. They didn’t want me to 
get married and I-—” 

“Never mind, my dear. I think I know your plight weE 
enough. You found yourself with child and so left home. Now 
your keeper’s left you. WeE, in London we don’t give a damn 
— ^we’ve got troubles enough of our own without wonym’ our- 
selves with our neighbours — 

“But 1 am married!” protested Amber, determined to have 
the credit of a respectable woman since she had gone to such 
length to be one “I’m Mrs. ChanneE — Mrs Luke Channel!. 
And here’s my ring to prove it!” She stripped the glove from 
her left hand and thrust it beneath Moll’s nose. 

“Yes, yes Lord, my dear, I don’t care if you’re married or 
whore to forty men I was myself, in better days. Now I’m so 
peppered a man wouldn’t have me upon a pinch.” She smiled 
faintly and shrugged, then stared off into space, forgetting 
her promise as she began to recall the disappointments of her 
OWE life “That’s the way I began. He was a captain in the 
King’s army — a mighty handsome feEow in his u nif orm. But 
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mv dad didTi’t like to see his daughter bringin’ a cameless brat 
into the famils So I came to London You can mde anythtng 
in Londcn M} boy died — more's the meres — and I ne\er saw 
nn captain again But I saw other men apleots, I'li warrant 
tou And I had money for a sshile, too. Once a gentlemiiii 
gave me a hundred pound for one night. Now — ” She turned 
suddenly and looked at Amber, who had been staring at her 
with fascinated horror, finding it almost impossible to belies e 
that this ugly emaciated sick creature had once been young 
and in love with a handsome man, just as she w’-as ‘ How old 
d've think I am? Fift>‘? No, I’m thirty-tw^o Just thirty-two. 
Well, I’ve had my day, there’s no deovm’ that. I suppose I 
wouldn’t trade it for something different — 

Amber was beginning to feel sick, seeing herself several 
years hence in MoU Tomer Oh, God’ Oh, God! she thought 
frantically. It’s just like Aunt Sarah said. Look what happens 
to a bad woman! 

.And then all of them started at the sound of a key in the 
lock; the great iron door began to swing open. Moll, putting 
her fiand to her mouth, muttered quickly: “Se,ll that ring for 
whatever she’ll give you ” 

A woman, perhaps fifty years old, came into the room. Her 
hair, almost white, was lifeless as straw and screw'ed into a 
hard knot high on the crown of her head. She wore a soiled 
blouse, a dark-blue woollen skirt with a long red apron tied 
over It, and slung about her hips was a leather thong to which 
were attached several very large keys, a pair of scissors, a 
wallet and a bull’s pizzle — a short heavy wooden cudgel for 
marataimng discipline. She earned a candle stuck into a bottle, 
and before turning around to look at them she set it on a shelf. 

A huge grey-striped cat followed her in, pushing against her 
legs, arching its back, giving out a low satisfied rumble. And 
then all at once it caught si^t of Amber’s parakeet and moved 
swiftly forward. But Amber, with a little scream, jumped to 
her feet and, holding the cage at shoulder-level, kicked out at 
the cat with one foot while her parakeet fluttered and clung 
terrified to the bars of its cage. 

“Good morning, ladies,” said the woman now, and her 
shrewd pitiless eyes went over them quickly, resting longest on 
Amber. “I’m Mrs. Cleggat — ^my husband is the Jailor. It’s my 
understanding that you are all ladies of refinement who natur- 
ally would not care to take up your abode in a vault set aside 
for thieves, parricides, and murderers. I’m happy to say that 
from here you may be removed to a chamber the equal of that 
in any private house and there you’ll be furnished with the 
best of conversation and entertainment — for a consideration.” 

“There’s the rub,” commented Moll, sprawled out with her 
arms crossed, her legs stretched before her. 

“How much?” asked Amber, keeping an eye on the cat which 
now sat patiently at her feet, wide-eyed and flicking fust the 
tip of his tail. If she could sell her wedding-ring she would have 
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money enough to buy very good quarters — and she was con- 
vinced that she would be out within a day or two. 

*‘Two shillings SIX to get out of here Six shillings for ease- 
ment. Two shillings SIX a week for a bed Two shillings a week 
for sheets Six shillings six to the turnkey Ten shillings six to 
the steward of the ward for coal and candies That’s ail for 
now Fll have one pound ten from each of you ladies ” As they 
all looked at her and no one either moved or spoke she said 
briskly, “Come, now. I’m a woman of affairs. There’s others 
here too, y’know.” 

Moll now lifted her skirt and from a pocket in her petticoat 
produced the required sum. “ ’Sblood, it seems I only steal 
enough to support myself m prison ” 

Amber looked around, waiting for one of the others to 
speak, but they did not and so she pulled the weddmg-nng 
from her finger and extended it toward Mrs Cleggat “I haven’t 
got any money How much will you give me for this*?” 

Mrs Cleggat took it, held it to the candle and said, “Three 
pound ” 

“Three pound! But I paid twelve for it'” 

“Values are different here ” She unbuttoned the wallet, 
counted out several shillings, handed them to Amber and 
dropped the weddmg-rmg into the leather pouch “Is that all?” 

“Yes,” said Amber She did not intend to part with the string 
of pearls Bruce had given her not long before he sailed 

Mrs Cleggat looked at her sharply. “You’d better give me 
whatever else you’ve got right now If you don’t I promise you 
it’ll be stolen before you’ve been here two hours ” 

Amber hesitated a moment longer and then, with a heavy 
sigh, she unfastened the clasp and drew the strand out of her 
cloak. Mrs Cleggat gave her six pounds for them and prompt- 
ly turned her attention to the other women The Quakeress 
stood up and faced her squarely, but as she spoke her voice 
was soft and meek 

“I have no money, friend. Do with me as thou wilt.” 

“You’d better send out for some, Mrs Or you go into the 
' Common side which, though I say it myself, isn’t fit for a 
baboon.” 

“No matter I can get used to it.” 

Mrs Cleggat shrugged and her voice was contemptuously in- 
different. “You fanatics.” (A fanatic, m the common under- 
standing, was anyone who belonged to neither the Catholic nor 
the Anglican Church.) “Well enough then, Mrs Give me your 
cloak for the entrance fee and your shoes for easement.” 

Out of doors It was almost warm for the winter had been a 
strange one, but in there it was chill and damp. Nevertheless 
the gir! untied her cloak and took it off Amber, looking from 
her to Mrs Cleggat with growing indignation, now suddenly 
made up her mind. 

“Here! Keep it on! I’ll pay for you! You’ll fall sick without 
it!” 
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\foIi glanced at her scornfully. “Don’t be a fooF Yoii\e 
little enough tor yourseltr 

Bui the Oualeress ga\e her a gentle smile “Than! thee, 
friend. Tiiou art kmd — but I want nothing If I fall sici£, i£ is 
the will of God ” 

Amber regarded her oubiousls, then extended the coins to- 
ward Mrs Cleggat “Take it ior her anyway.” 

‘The girl will be a damned nuisance to me if she's made 
comfortable Keep the money for yourself IFIi go quick 
enough ” She turned to the housewife, who admitted that she 
had not much as a farthing Amber looked at Moil to see if 
she would not offer to share the woman’s expenses with her, 
but \ioil was glancing idly about the room and whistling be- 
neath her breath. “Well, then — I’ll pay for her.” 

This time the offer was accepted and the woman thanked her 
profusely, promising to repay her as soon as she was able — 
which would apparently be never if she was to be kept in prison 
until her debt was cleared And then a man came m to put on 
the lighter shackles. Hiey consisted of braceletes which fitted 
loosely about the wTists and ankles with long chains stretching 
betwwn, and though they were awkward and clanked dismally 
they did not seem to be otherwise uncomfortable 

“Take the fanatic to the Common Felon’s side,” said Mrs. 
Cleggat to the man when he had done. “Come with me, ladies.” 
They trooped out of the room after her, first Moll, then Amber 
holding the bird-cage on her shoulder, and then the housewife. 

Mounting a dark narrow stairway they reached a big room 
wkere the door stood open; above it was nailed a skuil-and- 
crossbones. Mrs Cleggat went in first with her candle and as 
thev followed they could see two large fiat beds, covered with 
flock mattresses and some grey rumpled bedding, a table, 
scarred stools and chairs, and a cold fireplace above and beside 
which hung some blackened kettles and pans and a few pew- 
ter mugs and dishes Certainly there was nothing in this barren 
dirty room to suggest the luxurious quarters Mrs. Cleggat had 
painted. 

“This,” she said, “is the Lady Debtors’ Ward.” 

Amber looked at her m angry astonishment, while Moll 
smiled. “This!” she cned, forgetting her manacles and giving 
a sw'eep of one arm. “But you told us — 

“Never mmd what I told you. If you don’t like It I can take 
you to the Common Side.” 

Amber turned away, disgusted, and Mrs Cleggat prepared 
to leave with Moll, who would go to the Lady Felon’s Quar- 
ters. Oh, she thou^t furiously. This nasty place! I won’t stay 
here a day! Then she swung around. 

“I want to send a letter!” 

“Thaf 11 cost you three shillings.” 

Amber paid it. “Are we the only prisoners?” She could still 
hear the voices, the mcessant sounds that seemed to come from 
the very walls, but they had seen no one else. 
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“Most of the others are down m the Tap-Room It’s Christ- 
mas Eve.” 

The letter, wntten by an amanuensis, was sent to Almsbury, 
and she was veiy confident that he would have her out of there 
withm twenty-four hours. When she got no immediate reply 
she told herself that since it was Christmas Day he had very 
likely been away from his lodgings Tomorrow, she promised 
herself, he'll come. But he did not, and the days passed and at 
last she was forced to realize that either he had not received 
the letter or was no longer interested m her 

The Lad} Debtors’ Ward was the least crowded one m New- 
gate, but even so she and the housewife, Mrs Buxted, had to 
share those scant accommodations with a dozen other women. 
In many w^ards, how'ever, thirty or forty were crowded into the 
same space and there were more than three hundred prisoners 
In a building intended for half that number. It was impossible 
for everyone to lie on the beds at once and they had to use 
cooking utensils and dishes m turn. Usually these were merely 
scraped off between meals, for water cost money and was al- 
ways stale and stinking and afloat with vegetation and specks 
of sewage This encouraged them to spend what they could on 
ale or wine. 

The entire prison lay m an eternal half -gloom, for the win- 
dow's, deep-set and narrow, opened only upon dark passages. 
Links and tallow-candles were bought by the prisoners and 
they burnt all day long. Large ugly cats and numerous dogs, 
halt-naked with mange, roamed the hallways and contested 
with the rats for every shred of refuse, Amber had to keep a 
constant eye on her parakeet The smells were thick and almost 
palpable, product of the accumulated rot of centuries, and 
sometimes there was another strange and sickening odour 
which she learned came from the heads being boiled by the 
hangman in his kitchen below their ward She had not been 
there an hour when she started scratching furiously. She 
caught the plump lice between her fingers, squashing them like 
boiled peas. 

Newcomers were automatically assigned the duties of cham- 
ber-maid. The first morning Amber and Mrs Buxted carried 
the slop-jars down the hall and emptied them into the cesspool 
below. The stench of the heavy fumes made Amber almost 
famt After that she paid another woman two pence a week 
to do the job for her. 

The prison was considered to be a place of detention, not 
of correction, and from eight o’clock in the morning until nine 
at mght all inside doors were opened and each was free to fol- 
low his inclmation. 

Those who had been arrested because of their religious be- 
liefs were now permitted to hold services, make what converts 
they could, or preach sedition. Whoever had money usually 
spent It in the Tap-Room, dnnkmg and gambling. Well-to-do 
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Inmiites sometimes gave large entertaljiments afttndei! b} peo- 
ple ut tbe first qaality, for some criminals enjoyed consider- 
dblc popularity Visitors were admitted to the Hall and 
swaimed there by the hundreds A man might have h.s wife 
and cfiiidrcn to keep him company — sometimes for years — or 
if he preferred and had the pnee, he could take his choice of 
the prostitutes who daily came from outside 
Thievery’ w'as common and fights went on contmua'lly , for 
discipline was maintamed by the prisoners themselves. Some 
went mad and were heavily chained, but usually not se,gre- 
galed Babies were born but seldom lived long, and the death- 
rate among ail prisoners was high 

Amber remained as aloof from the life of the jail as she 
could, this was one place where she desired no popularity. She 
did not go to the Tap-Room and of course she had no visitors, 
so that the only time she left her own w^ard was on Sunday 
when everyone was herded up to the third-floor Chapel 
Most of "the women m the Lady Debtors’ Ward were the vic- 
tims of misfortune and all of them expected soon to be re- 
leased They sat by the hour talking of the day when their 
debt would be paid — by a father or brother or fnend: — and 
they would go free. Amber listened to them, wistfully, for she 
had no one to pay her debt and no reason to hope for freedom, 
though she continued stubbornly to do so 
With aching homesickness her memories w’ent back to the 
Goodegroome cottage She took pleasure m remembermg many 
things she had not known she cared for She remembered how 
the dormer windows of her bedroom were wreathed in roses, 
and the delicious summer scent they had had. She remembered 
how the overhanging eaves were full of sparrows so that every’ 
morning she woke to the sound of their twirnng and twitter- 
ing. She remembered Sarah’s wonderful rich food, the clean- 
scrubbed flagstones of the kitchen floor and the rows of glossy 
pewter lining the shelves She longed passionately for a Eight of 
the sky, a breath of fresh air, the smell of flowers and hay’^ new- 
mown, the sound of a bird’s song. 

The holidays were dreary as she had never known they 
could be. 

She remembered what Christmas had been the year before 
when she had helped Sarah to make mince-pies and plum- 
pottages; she and all her cousins had dressed up to go mum- 
ming, and everyone on the farm had toasted the fruit trees in 
apple-cider, according to the old old custom On New Year’s 
Eve she spent several shillings of her fast-dwindlmg supply for 
Rhenish wine and the Lady Debtors drank it, proposing a toast 
to the new year. Just before midnight the bells began to ring 
from every steeple in London and Amber burst into lonely 
frightened tears, for she was sure that she would never live to 
hear them ring m another year. 

A week later Newgate was swept with frenzied excitement. 
A rebellion had broken out in the city, led by a band of reli- 
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gtoHS zealots, and for three days and nights they raa riot 
through the streets Bellowing for King Jesus, they shot down 
whoever opposed them Inside the pnson they heard the bells 
banging out an ominous warning, confused shouts and cries 
and the sound of flying hoofs. The prisoners gathered anx- 
iouslj in groups, talking of massacre and fire, discussing means 
of escape; the women became hystencal, screamed at the gates 
and begged to be set free. 

But the Fifth Monarchists were hunted out, killed or cap- 
tured, and within a few days twenty of them had been hanged, 
drawn and quartered Their remains were brought to Newgate 
and dismembered legs and arms and torsos lay in the court- 
yard while Esquire Dun was at work in his kitchen pickling the 
heads in bay-salt and cumin seed. Prison life settled back into 
the norma! mt of drunkenness and gambling, quarrels and 
venery and theft. 

When the quarter-sessions were held Amber was brought to 
trial along with Mrs Buxted and Moll Turner and a great 
many others and — ^like most of them — found guilty. She was 
sentenced to remain in Newgate until her debt had been paid 
in full. She had been so hopeful she would be released after 
the trial that it was a severe shock and for several days she 
was sunk in despondency; she would have been almost glad to 
die. But gradually she began trying to persuade herself that her 
position was not so desperate as it seemed. Why — any day 
Almsbury might arrive and rescue her. It always happens, she 
assured herself, when you least expect it; and she tried very 
hard to stop expectmg Almsbury. 

She often saw Moil Turner, who wandered in to talk to her 
and to urge her to come out and mingle with the others. 
“Christ, sweetheart, what can you lose? D’ye want to rot in 
here?” 

“Of course not!” said Amber crossly. “I want to get out of 
this damned place!” 

Moll laughed and went to the fireplace to light a pipeful of 
tobacco. Many of the prisoners, both men and women, smoked 
incessantly for the tobacco was supposed to protect them 
against disease. She came back p uffin g and sat down opposite 
Amber, ostentatiously drumming one hand on &e table-top. 

“See that*^” On her middle finger she wore a large diamond. 
“Got that off a lady was here visitm’ day before yesterday We 
gave her the budge, and when she caught her balance I had the 
fambles cheat and somebody else had the scout,” Moll often 
talked in an underworld cant, of which Amber had begun to 
pick up a few words. A “fambles cheat” was a ring and a 
“scout” was a watch. “Oh, I tell you, my dear, the Hall’s a 
mighty profitable place. At this rate I can buy my way out of 
here in another month. “Well — She heaved herself up. “Stay 
m here if you like — ” 

Amber, half-convinced by Moll’s tales of facile theft, ven- 
tured out into the hallway a time or two, but she was always 
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accosted so swftly and roughly that she ^ould pick up her 
skirts and ran as hard as she could go for the comparati\ e pn- 
vac> of the Lady Debtors’ Ward. Moil laughed at this too and 
toM her that she was a fool not to take advantage of what she 
could get. 

“Some of those gentlemen are mighty rich. In time I don’t 
doubt you could earn your way out. Of course,” she would 
admit, with her lop-sided smile, “four hundred pound ain't 
come by very quick, and there’s a dozen haif-crow’n sluts they 
have the pick of any day m the week.” 

Several times she brought Amber offers of specific sums 
from one or another of the men, but it was never enough that 
Amber cared to make the venture Moll’s condition was suffi- 
cient warning and she was in mortal fear of being peppered 
herself. Nevertheless she would have done anything to get out 
of Newgate — taken any wild chance that might keep her baby 
from being born there. 

By the end of a month her money had dwindled to less than 
two pounds, for everything had a price and it was invariably 
a high one She had been paying to have her food sent m — the 
alternative was to eat the prison-fare, mouldy bread and stale 
w'ater, w'lth chanty-meat once a w’eek — and she had also paid 
for Mrs Buxted’s meals because otherwise the woman would 
have had none When a midwife W'ho shared the ward told her 
that she was too thin for a pregnant woman and that the baby 
was getting all she ate, she decided that she must sell the gold 
ear-nngs 

Mrs Cleggat gave them one scornful glance. “Those things? 
Brass and Bristol-stone! They’re not worth three farthings! 
Where’d ye get ’em — St Martin’s*^” A great deal of cheap imi- 
tation jewellery was sold in the parish of St. Martin-le-Grand. 

Hurt, Amber did not answer her. But she had begun to no- 
tice herself that the thin gilt was wearing and showed a grey 
metal beneath. She was almost glad that they were too worth- 
less to sell. 

At the end of her fifth week in Newgate Amber sat in one of 
the boxes of the chapel, stared at her duty' fingernails, and 
womed about how she would eat a month from then. For days 
she had been trying to find courage to tell Mrs. Buxted that 
she could not feed her any longer. But she had not been able 
to do it, for every day Mrs. Buxted’s daughter came and 
brought her the youngest child to nurse. As usual. Amber had 
not heard a word of the sermon, though it had been going on 
for a long while. 

Now Moll Turner gave her a sharp nudge. “There’s Black 
Jack Mallard!” she whispered. “And he’s got his eye on you!” 

Amber glanced sulkily across the room where she saw a 
gigantic black-haired man sitting staring at her, and as she did 
so he smiled. Cross at being interrupted in her worries, she 
scowled at him and looked away. Moll, thoroughly disgusted, 
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nudged her several times but Amber refused to pay her any 1 
attention ^ 

“Oh, you. and your hogan-mogau airs!” muttered Moll as 
they left the chapel “Who d’ye expect to find here In Newgate, 
pray? His Majesty?” 

“What’s so fine about him, Fd hke to know?” She had 
thought Mm too dark and ugly. 

“Well, Mrs , whatever you may think. Black Jack Mallard 
is somebody! He’s a nim-pad, let me tell you.” 

“A highwayman?” 

Highwaymen, she had discovered, were the elite of the criia- 
inal world, though this man was the first she had seen She id 
remember, though, one of that brotherhood who had hung, a 
mere clean-picked skeleton, m a set of gibbet-irons at the 
Marygreen crossroads, mute warning to others of his kind. And 
in a slight breeze the bones and irons had had an eene clank 
that sent the villagers home before sundown to avoid him in 
the dark. 

“A highwayman. And one of the best, too. He’s already 
broke out of here three times.” 

Amber’s eyes opened with a snap. “Broke out of here! 
How!” 

“Ask ’im yourself,” said Moll, and went off, leaving Amber 
at the door of her own ward. 

Starmg dazedly, Amber walked inside. Here was the chance 
she had been waiting for’ If he’d got out before, he’d get out 
again — perhaps soon. And when he did — She was suddenly 
excited and full of optimism — But all at once her hopes col- 
lapsed. 

Look at me! I’m fat as a bam-yard fowl and stinking dirty. 
The Devil himself wouldn’t have a use for me now. 

There was no doubt her appearance had suffered sad changes 
during the past five weeks Now, at the end of her seventh 
month of pregnancy, she could no longer button her bodice, 
the once pert frills had wilted, and her smock was a dirty grey. 
Her gown was stained in the armpits, spotted with food, and 
her skirt hung inches shorter in front. She had long ago thrown 
away her silk stockings, for they had been streaked with runs, 
and her shoes were scuffed out at the toes. She had not seen 
a mirror since she had been there, nor taken off her clothes, 
and though she had scrubbed her teeth on her smock she 
could feel a slick film as she ran her tongue over them. Her 
face was grimy and her hair, which she had to comb with her 
long finger-nails, snarled and greasy. 

Despair on her face. Amber’s hands ran down over her 
body. But she was sharply aware that this might be her one 
chance, and that made her determination begin to nse. It’s 
dark in here, she told herself He can’t see me very well — and 
maybe I can do something, maybe I can make myself look a 
little better someway. She decided that she would do what she 
could to improve her appearance and then go down to the 



Tap-Room, on the chance of seeing him, though admission 
there would cost her a prccious shilling and a half. 

She was scrubbing her teeth ssith some salt and a piece tom 
off tier smock' — rinsing her mouth out vsith ale and spittmg 
into the fireplace — when a man <ippeared at the door, and toM 
hei that Black Jack wanted to see her in the Tap-Room She 
gave a slart and turned quickl}’. 

“Me'’” 

“Yes, vou.” 

“Oh, Lord' And I’m all unready^ Wait a moment!” 

Not knowing what to do, she began smoothing her dress 
and rubbing her hands over her face in the hope of talmg off 
some of the dirt 

“Fm paid to light you down, Mrs , but not to wait here. 
Come along ” He gave a wave of the link and started off. 

Amber paused just long enough to open her smock low over 
her breasts, muttered swiftly to Mrs. Buxted, “Watch my bird,” 
and then picking up her skirts she hurried after him. Her heart 
was pounding as though she had been going to be presented at 
Court. 


Chapter Ten 

Barbara Palmer was a woman of no uncertain desires or am* 
bitions Almost from the moment she had been bom she had 
known what she wanted and had usually contr\ed to get it, 
whatever the cost to herself or others She had no morals, knew 
no qualms, did not trouble herself with a conscience. Her 
character and personality were as glittering, as elemental, as 
barbanc as was her beauty. And now, just twenty-one years 
old, she had found what she wanted more than anythmg else 
on earth 

She wanted to be the wife of Charles Stuart; she wanted to 
be Queen of England. She refused to believe that such an idea 
was absurd 

Barbara and Charles had met at the Hague a few weeks be- 
fore the Restoration, when her husband was sent there to take 
a gift of money to the King. Charles, who was mvariably at- 
tracted to beautiful women, was instantly and strongly at- 
tracted to her. And Barbara, both flattered to be sought by a 
king and glad of an opportunity to revenge herself on a jilting 
lover — the Earl of Chesterfield — quickly became his mistress. 
Everyone agreed that Charles, not surpnsingly, was more 
deeply infatuated than he had ever been durmg the many years 
of his gallantry, and Barbara began to be a woman of con- 
siderable importance. 

The Roger Palmers, who had been married less than two 
years, lived in one of the great houses on King Street, a narrow 
muddy but highly fashionable thoroughfare which ran through 
the Palace grounds and served to connect the villages of Char- 
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ing aod Westminster. Inns massed the west side of the street, 
Wt on the east were great mansions, whose gardens led down 
to the unembanked Thames. It was m her husband’s home, at 
the end of the year, that Barbara began to give suppers which 
were attended by the King and most of the gay young men and 
pretty women of the Court, his Majesty’s closest compamom. 

For a w’hile Roger obediently appeared and pretended to be 
host But at last he balked at the ndiculous role he was ex- 
pected to play. 

He came one January evening and knocked, as he had been 
told to do, at the door of his wife’s bedroom. He was a me- 
dium-sized man of no pretentious appearance or manner but 
there was a look of good-breeding on his face and intelligence 
m his eyes Barbara called out to him to enter and then, as he 
did so, merely glanced around carelessly over her shoulder. 

“Oh. Good-evenmg, sir.” 

She was sitting before a table above which hung a mirror 
with candles affixed, and a maid was brushing her long ma- 
hogany-coloured hair while she tried several different pairs of 
dangling ear-nngs to see which effect she liked best. Her elab- 
orate gown w as made of stiff black satm so that by contrast the 
skm of her arms and shoulders and breasts looked chalk-white, 
and there were diamonds at her throat and about her wrists. 
She was m the eighth month ot her first pregnancy but seemed 
scarcely conscious of her unusual bulk, and she looked ro- 
bustly healthy 

Now, as he entered and crossed the room the maid curtsied 
and went on with her brushing while Barbara turned her head 
from one side to the other, maibng the diamond pendants dance 
and catch the candle-light At his appearance a subtle bore- 
dom, a kind of polite contempt, had come upon her face. And 
as he stood looking down at her in obvious perplexity she paid 
him no further attention, though she knew that he was trying 
to speak and wanted her help. 

“Madame,” he began at last, after taking a deep swallow 
into his dry throat. “I find that it will be impossible for me to 
have supper with you this evening.” 

“Ridiculous, Roger! His Majesty will be here. He’ll expect 
you.” 

She had finally satisfied herself as to the ear-rings and now 
began to stick on several small black patches, hearts and dia- 
monds and half-moons, one went beside her right eye, another 
on the left side of her mouth, a third high on her left temple. 
She had not glanced at him again after the first careless greet- 
mg 

“I think his Majesty will understand well enough, if I’m not 
present ” 

Barbara rolled her eyes, heavmg a pained but patient sigh. 
“Heigh ho! Are we to go through this again?” 

He bowed. “We are not, madame. Good-night ” 

As he turned and went to the door Barbara sat drumming 
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her nails on tfie edge of the table, her eyes taking on a dan- 
^eroii^ sparkle, and then all at once she pulled as\ay trom the 
maid and got to her teet, raising her arm to secure the last 
bodkin herself. 

'‘Roger! I want to speak to you!” 

His hand on the knob, he turned and faced her. “Madame?” 

“Get out of here, Wharton.” She gave a wave of her hand at 
the maid but started to talk before the girl had had time to 
leave. “I think joo’d better come tonight. Roger, If you don't 
his Majesty will think it damned peculiar ” 

“I don’t agree, madame, I think his Majesty must find it 
more peculiar that a man should be content to go tamei> and 
parade his w'lfe’s whoredom before half the Court.” 

Barbara gave an unpleasant laugh “The mistress of a King 
IS not a whore, Roger!” Her eyes suddenly narrowed and hard- 
ened and her voice rose “How' often must I tell you that!” 
Then it fell again to become soft, purnng, sarcastic “Or can it 
be you haven’t noticed I’m treated with twice as much respect 
now as I got when I was only the wife of an honourable gen- 
tleman?” The inflection she gave the last two words showed her 
contempt of him and of her own msigmficant station as his 
Wife 

He looked at her coldly. “I think there’s a better word for 
it than respect.” 

“Oh'^ And what’s that pray?” 

“Self-interest.” 

“Oh, a pox on you and your damned jealousy! I’m sick of 
your bellow-weathenng! But you’ll come to the supper tonight 
and act as host or by Jesus you’ll smoke for it!” 

Suddenly he crossed to her, his pose of indifference gone, his 
face flushed and contorted with anger He caught hold of her 
fore-arm “Be quiet, madame! You sound like a fish-wife! I 
was a fool not to have taken you to the country when I first 
married you — -my father warned me you’d disgrace us ail! But 
I’ve learned since then, and Fve discovered that to some women 
freedom means license. It seems that you’re one of those 
women.” 

Her eyes, almost on a level with his, stared at Mm tauntingly. 
“And if I am,” she said slowly, “what of it*^” 

All the uncertainty he had shown before her at first had now 
vanished completely, leaving him poised and determined. “To- 
morrow we shall leave for ^mwall I don’t doubt that two or 
three years of country quiet will do much to restore your per- 
spective.” 

With a sudden swift wrench she jerked away from him. 
“You damned noddy! Just you try spiriting me away to the 
country and we’ll make a trial of what good it does me to have 
the King’s favour!” They were standmg silently, both breathing 
hard, staring fiercely into each other’s eyes, when there was a 
knock on the door and a voice called: 

“His Majesty, King Charles 11!” 
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Barbara looked around. “He’s here!” Automatically her 
hands went to her head to make sure that every hair was ia 
places her eyes moving swiftly and excitedly^ and though her 
face sthi showed traces of anger it had cleared considerably. 
She went to pick up her black-spangled fan and then returned, 
“Now! Are you coming down to act as host, or no!” 

“I am not.” 

“Oh, you fool!” 

Her hand lashed out and slapped him stingingly across tie 
face and then she picked up her skirts and hurried across the 
room, pausmg a moment to compose her features before she 
opened the door. Then she went out and down the broad por- 
trait-lined hallway to the staircase. 

Below her stood the King in conversation with her cousin, 
Buckingham, but as she appeared both men stopped talking 
and turned to give her their attention. She came down slowly, 
partly because the precarious imbalance of pregnancy made 
her cautious, partly to let them admire her. And then as she 
reached the bottom she curtsied while both men bowed and the 
King, who alone might remain covered in his own presence, 
swept off his hat. 

Barbara and Charles exchanged lingering smiles, deep inti- 
mate looks charged with memones and anticipation. And then 
she turned to the Duke who had been watching them with 
cynical amusement on his face. 

“Well, George. I didn’t expect you back so soon from 
France,” 

‘T didn’t expect to be back so soon. But — He gave a shrug 
of his heavy shoulders, glancing at the King. 

Charles laughed. “But Philippe flew into a jealous rage. I 
think he was afraid his Grace intended to follow in his father’s 
footsteps.” 

It was notorious gossip in both kingdoms that the first Buck- 
ingham had been the lover of beautiful Anne of Austria, who 
was now Louis XIV’s fat and old and ill-tempered mother. 
And his son had made no secret of his violent admiration for 
Minette, 

“It would have been a pleasure,” said Buckingham, and 
made the King a half -mocking bow. 

“Shall we go into the drawing-room?” asked Barbara then, 
and as they walked toward it she looked up at Charles, her face 
appealing, soft and almost childish. “Your Majesty, I’m in a 
most embarrassing position. There’s no host for the supper to- 
night.” 

“No host? Where’s — You mean he didn’t care to come?” 

Barbara nodded and dropped her black lashes, as though 
deeply ashamed of her husband’s bad manners. But Charles 
had another view of the matter. 

“Weil, I can’t say that I blame him, poor devil Ods-fish, it 
seems a man with a beautiful wife is more to be pitied than 
envied.” 
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“If lie lives in England, be is,” said the Duke. 

Charles laughed good-humouredly. He could not be offended 
on the subject of his own habuts for he did not tr> to foo! laim- 
seif about them. 

“Still, every party needs a host. If you’ll permit me, ma- 
dame — ” 

Barbara’s purple eyes gleamed with triumph. “Oh, your Maj- 
esty! If you would!” 

Now, as they entered the doorw’ay and paused for a mo- 
ment, the roomful of people swung to face them as though 
magnetized The hat of every man came off m a sweeping bow 
and the ladies bent gracefully to the ground, like full-blown 
flowers grown too heavy for their stems. Barbara had already 
become so successful and important a hostess that she did not 
find it necessary to welcome her guests as they arrived. Every- 
one of any ambition, whether social or political, was delighted 
to receive an invitation from Mrs Palmer and would not have 
complained whatever her manners might be. For many were 
convinced she would one day, perhaps soon, be Queen of Eng- 
land. 

A year ago Barbara would have thought it incredible that 
she would ever have m her home ail at one time these men and 
women she now used so carelessly. 

^ There was Anthony Ashley Cooper, small, emaciated and 
sick, related to many of the most powerful families in the na- 
tion By some sleight-of-hand performance he bad contrived to 
transmute himself into a loyal Cavalier at just about the time 
of the Restoration. The feat however, W'as no very uniisual one. 
Sympathizers with or active workers m the old regime had by 
no means all been hanged and quartered or hamed mlo exile — 
many of them now supported the Monarchy and, in fact, 
formed the basis of the new Government. Charles was too 
practical and too well-versed in politics to have imagined that 
his Restoration could mean a complete overthrow of every- 
thing that had been done these past twenty years; the recent 
change had been mostly superficial. Cooper, like many another, 
had adopted a new set of manners which matched better with 
Charles’s Court, but he had relinquished neither principles nor 
fundamental intentions. 

There was Cooper’s good fnend, the Earl of Lauderdale, a 
huge red-faced red-haired Scotsman whose brogue was thick 
even though most of his forty-five years had been spent in 
England He was ugly and coarse and boisterous, but he had 
an amazing education m Latin, Hebrew, French, and Italian 
which he had laboriously acquired dunng his years of im- 
prisonment under the Commonwealth. Charles found him 
amusing and the Earl had a deep affection for his King. 

George Digby, Earl of Bristol, was a good-looking man of 
almost fifty, vain and unreliable, but he had m common with 
Cooper and Lauderdale a violent hatred of the Chancellor. 
That hatred, founded on envy and jealousy, served to unite 
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chair. ^‘That was good food, Barbara. Haven’t you a new head- 
cook?” 

She had gone to the dressing-table and was beginning to 
unfasten her hair. “Isn’t he a marvel? Guess where I got him I 
took him away from Mrs Hyde — she brought him from France 
with her D’you know, Charles, that woman hasn’t once paid 
me a call?” She shook out her hair and it tumbled m long rip- 
ples like dark-fire running down her back, over her shoulder 
she threw him a quick, petulant glance “I don’t think the 
Chancellor likes me — or his wife would have called long since ” 
“Well,” said Charles easily, “suppose he doesn’t.” 

“Well! Why shouldn’t he! What harm have I done him, 
pray?” Barbara thought that her new position should command 
not only the deference but the liking of every man and woman 
at Court, and she intended to get it, one way or another. 

“The Chancellor belongs to the old school of statesmen, my 
dear He’ll neither pimp nor bribe, but thinks it’s possible to 
get along in this world by honest hard work I’m afraid there’s 
a new model politician likely to prove too hard for him ” 

“I don’t care what his morals are* He was good friends with 
my father and I think it’s damned bad manners his wife doesn’t 
make me a call* Why, I’ve heard he even tells you you shouldn’t 
waste your time on a jade like me*” 

Charles smiled, one arm over the back of the chair and his 
legs crossed, his eyes lazily admiring as he sat watching her 
undress “The Chancellor has been telhng me what I may and 
may not do for so many years I believe he half thinks I pay him 
some attention. But he’s a very good old man and very loyal, 
and his intentions are the best even if his understanding is 
sometimes faulty. However, I wouldn’t trouble myself with 
whether or not his wife calls, if I were you. I assure you she’s a 
dull old lady and no very entertaining company.” 

“I don’t care whether she’s dull or not* Don’t you under- 
stand? It’s just that she should call on me*” 

He laughed “I understand Let’s forget it — ” 

^ He got up and went toward her and Barbara turned, just slip- 
ping her smock down over her breasts, to look at him. Her eyes 
lighted with a bnght passion that was perfectly genuine, and 
as Jus hands reached out a shudder of expectation shook her, 
dnving everything else from her mind. But not for long. 

As they lay in the bed, her head resting on his shoulder so 
that she could feel beneath her cheek the pulsing of his blood, 
Barbara said softly, “I heard the most ridiculous rumour to- 
day.” 

Charles was uninterested and merely murmured, “Did you?” 
^ “Yes — someone told me that you’re already married to a 
niece of the Prince de Ligne — and have two sons by her.” 

The Prince doesn’t even have a niece, so far as I know. 
None I’ve married, anyway.” His eyes were closed and he lay 
flat on his back, a faint smile on his mouth. But he was not 
thinking of what they were saying. 
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“Someone else told me that you’re contracted to the Duke 
of Parma’s daughter.” 

He did not answer and now, raising herself on one elbow, 
she said anxiously. “You’re not, are you?” 

“Not what? Oh, no No, I’m not mamed ” 

“But they want you to marry, don’t they? The people, I 
mean.” 

“Yes, I suppose they do Some fat squmt-eyed straight- 
haired antidote, no doubt,” he said lazily “Odsfish, I don’t 
know how I’ll ever get an ugly woman with child ” 

“But why should you marry an ugly woman?” With one 
pointed forefinger she was tracmg a pattern in the matted black 
hair on his chest. 

He opened his eyes and looked up at her, and then his face 
broke into a grin and he reached out his hand to stroke her 
head. “Prmcesses are always ugly. It's a tradition they have.” 

Barbara felt the excitement begin to mount within her, and 
her heart was pounding at a furious rate Unable to look him 
fuM in the face, she dropped her eyes before she spoke. “But 
— ^Well, why marry a pnncess if there’s none you like? Why 
not — ” She took a deep quick breath and her throat felt dry; a 
sharp pain stabbed at the base of her skull. “Why not marry 
me?” Then she raised her eyes quickly and looked at him, 
searching. 

Instantly Charles’s face grew wary, the smile faded, and it 
settled once more into the old lines of moody cvmcism. She 
could feel him draw away from her, though actually he had 
not moved at all. Barbara was shocked and she looked at him 
with homfied disbelief on her face She had been so sure, so 
perfectly confident that he loved her madly, even enough to 
make her his wife. 

“Sire,” she said softly, “hasn’t that ever occurred to you?” 

He sat up and then left the bed to begin dressing “Now 
come, Barbara. You know as well as I do that it’s impossible ” 

“Why?” she cried, growing desperate. “Why is it impossible? 
I’ve heard it was you who made the Duke marry Anne Hyde! 
Then why can’t you marry me — ^if you want to. If you love 
me.” She felt her temper getting away from her and caught at 
it frantically, telling herself that this was too important to 
throw away because she couldn’t hold her tongue. She still 
thought that she could wheedle him into anything. 

Someway I’ll make him marry me. I know I will. He’s got 
to He’s got to! 

With his breeches on he pulled the thin white linen shirt 
over his head and fastened the full sleeves at the wrist. He was 
eager to get away from her, bored and impatient at the prospect 
of a useless quarrel. He was, and he knew it, thoroughly infatu- 
ated with her, for he had never found a woman more exciting 
to lie with But if she had been Queen of Naples he would not 
have cared to marry her — he knew her too well for that, al- 
ready. 
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Instantly he was back again “I’m here, sweetheart Don’t be 
scared. I swear I’ll slit his gullet next time I see him, the turd- 
coloured dog!” 

“I wish you would,” she muttered, pressing her hands to her 
swoiiea stomach. 

Fright had left her crumpled and weak and she let him half 
carry her to the bottom of the staircase where he gently set 
her on her feet again. The Tap-Room was nearby and they 
stood in a kind of smoky twihght; she could feel him watching 
her. And finally, forcing herself to look up, she saw his eyes 
going over her face and shoulders and breasts with an expres- 
sion of pleased contemplation. AU at once she felt pretty again; 
she could almost forget her stnngy hair and the hce crawling 
on her skin and the dirt packed beneath her finger nails The 
corners of her mouth went up in a faint smile and her eye^ 
slanted flirtatiously. 

Black Jack Mallard was the biggest man Amber had ever 
seen. He was at least six feet five, his shoulders were massive 
and the muscles in his calves thick and powerful. His coarse 
black hair, shiny with oil, hung to his shoulders and there was 
a slight wave in it. She could see the glint of gold as a vagrant 
light touched the rings he wore m either ear — it was a fashion 
much affected by the fops, but on this giant the jewels seemed 
only to accentuate his almost threatemng mascuhnity. His 
forehead was low and broad, his nose wide at the nostrils, and 
while his upper lip was narrow and tightly drawn the lower 
rolled out in a heavy curve. 

His clothes were m the latest mode: a blue velvet suit con- 
sisting of short doublet and wide-legged knee-length breeches, 
white shut, white linen-and-lace cravat Gamet-coloured satin 
ribbons hung in loops at his waist and sleeves and shoulders, 
there was a feather-loaded Cavalier’s hat on his head and he 
wore calf-high riding boots. Only the boots would not have 
been acceptable m the King’s own Drawing-Room. The clothes 
were obviously expensive and certainly no cast-off garments 
but they were soiled, somewhat wrinkled, and he wore them 
with an air which suggested contempt of such finery. 

Now he gnnned at her, showing even, square teeth so white 
they glistened, and made a bow. For all his great bulk he was 
controlled and graceful as a cat. “I’m Black Jack Mallard, mad- 
ame, of the Press Yard.” The Press Yard was the elite quarter 
of the jail, reserved for the rich 

She curtsied, dehghted to be once more in the presence of 
a man who was not only susceptible to her charms but worthy 
of them. “And I, sir, am Mrs. Channell of the Lady Debtors’ 
Ward, Master side.” 

Both of them laughed and bending over he gave her a casual 
kiss, the customary salute upon formal introduction. “Come in 
here,” he said, “and we’ll have a bouse on that.” 

“A what?” 

“A bouse, sweetheart — a drink. I don’t suppose you know our 
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Alsatian cant He took her arm and she noticed that he wore 
no fetters and even had a sword slung at his hip. 

The Tap-Room was dimly lighted with several taUow can- 
dies, but the smoke that hung over it was thick as a mormng 
fog on the Thames At one end was a bar. Stools and tables and 
chairs were packed m closely, leaving Lttie room to pass be- 
tween them, and the ceiling was so low’ that Black Jack had to 
hunch his shoulders as he walked along, going toward a table 
m one far corner He exchanged several greetings as he went 
and Amber was aware that every eye there turned to survey 
her, searching curiously over Black Jacks new wench, she 
caught some whistles from the men and low'-murmured spite- 
ful comments from the women. 

But he evidently had a position of some authonty, for they 
moved respectfully aside to let him pass, several of the women 
gave him inviting smiles, and one or two men complimented 
hxs choice His own attitude toward them was that of good- 
natured camaraderie — he slapped the men on the back, 
stroked one woman’s hand and another’s cheek as he passed — 
and seemed as much at his ease as though they had been in 
the tap-room of the Dog and Partndge 

Amber sat down with her back to the wall, and Black Jack, 
after asking her what she wanted, ordered Rhenish for her 
and brandy for himself When they had examined her thor- 
oughly the others went back to what they had been doing 
Bottles were raised, cards shuffled and dice rolled, prostitutes 
wandered from table to table soliciting business; the room 
swelled with voices — laughter, songs and shouts, the occa- 
sional cry of a child Amber exchanged a smile with Moll Tur- 
ner but averted her eyes swiftly from the sight of a blowzy’ fat 
woman sprawled at a table, holding a fan of cards m her hand 
while a sleeping baby had its mouth fastened to one brown 
teat. 

“Oh, my God I she thought with horror. Two more months 
and I’ll — She looked quickly at Black Jack, and found him 
smiling down at her. 

“You’re a mighty dimber wench,” he said softly. “How long 
Ve you been here?” 

“Five weeks. I’m here for debt — ^four hundred pound ” 

He was less impressed than the Lady Debtors had been. 
“Four hundred God’s blood, I can take that much in an easy 
night’s work What happened?” 

“My husband stole every penny I had and ran off and left 
me with the debts — ” 

“And the lullabye-cheat.” He glanced significantly at her 
belly. “Well — ” He poured a glass of white wine for her and 
a smaller one of brandy for himself and flipped a coin to the 
waiter, giving a casual salute to the brim of his hat. “Here’s 
to you I May he come back soon and get you out of cramp- 
ings.” He tossed it down at a gulp, as a gentleman should, 
poured another glass and turned to look at her shrewdly. 



Amber drank hen do'w.n for <ihe was thintv, hot a '^cowl 
puckered her e’.ebows He'll never come back And I hope 
he never dties — tne an^rdtetul rimp’" 

Black lack kughed and gave a low w hustle ‘ You s.iy thaf 
with such spleen Td go near to believe >ou really are murr.ed ” 
She stared af hm», her eves sparkhng \Vcij’ Anti 
shouldn't \ou relieve it, prav! Why the dev I does evervoiis 
think that's just %%me tale I tell'” 

He pi)urcd anoiner glass for ea^h of them “Because nveet* 
heart, a girl like vuii who Per hf^shand left her, prohahiy 
never had one af all " 

She sniiled then anJ he’* voice pumed “The way I look now 
I thmk Fd fr.ght awa> e natter mar than a husband ” 

“Xly eyes m‘ good, swaetheait Ihco see under six layerc 
of dirt — and thev 'see a tearing hcaatv For a moment they 
sat looking a! each otner and then at last he said, “Fve got a 
room with a wndow o.n the third floor Would you like to 
’smeii M>me f'e^-h au and look at the skv?” He haif-sroiled al 
the irvitatiem but gut to his feet and reached down his hand 
to help her 

As they walked out the entire room set up a bellowing and 
laughing, shouting obscenities and advice to Black Jack, who 
waved his hand at them but did not glance around. 

Ihe rooms were furnished like those m a low -class tavern 
catering to gav parties, the furniture scarred and much in- 
itialled, but certainly luxurious compared to the rest of the 
jai! The walls were covered with ribald w’ords and sentences, 
crude drawings, names, and dates Black Jack told her that the 
quarters had cost him three hundred pounds Every man who 
bought the office ot Jailor at Newgate went out of it rich, if 
not beloved 

Black Jack was often gone, for he had a great many visitors 
and social obligations to fulfill. But each time he came back 
they would laugh together over the fine lady — ^masked of 
course — who had hinted that she was at the very least a 
countess and had offered to solace his lonely hours Once he 
stole a gold bracelet from some admirer and gave it to her The 
highwaymen were the aristocrats of the underworld and they 
enloyed a general popularity Their names were well-known, 
their exploits discussed in taverns and on street-corners, they 
were much visited when in jail and when they took their last 
nde m a cart up Tyburn Hill they were attended by great and 
sympathetic crowds 

' Amber spent most of her time at the window, swallowing In 
the fresh air as though she could never get enough, standing 
with her arms braced on the w'lndow-sill and looking out over 
the city She could see the favoured pnsoners down below in 
the courtyard, walking or standing in groups, some of them 
playing h*and-ball or pitch-and-toss for though it was now the 
end of January the weather continued mild and the streets 
were dusty. The tar-smeared ouarters of the men hanged after 
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the fanatic uprising earlier that month still lay exposed there 
aod flies and wasps buzzed over the heap m aricrv masses. 
Four days after Amber had met h:ra Black Jack made an- 
oilier of his miraculous escapes, ana she went wish him E%ery 
bolt, every' door, every gate had been liberally greased with the 
Kings com and each swung open at a touch In the street a 
hackney waited, the door ajar, they got m swiftly and rattled 
off dow’n Old Bailey Street Black Jack, settling mto the seat be- 
side her, slapped his thigh and gave one of his thunderous 
iaiiglis. 

Suddenly a woman's voice spoke, tart and peevish. “ ’Sdeath, 
Jack! Thafs a fine stink you’ve got! You bring it out every 
fime you go into that damned jail!'* 

That, ^ Amber knew, must be Bess Columbine, whom he 
called his “buttock ” Now he introduced them, saymg, “Bess, 
this IS Mrs Channel] ” 

The two women exchanged cool muTw.urous greetings and 
all three of them lapsed mto silence. It w^as only a few min- 
utes, however, until the coach stopped, and as” she got cut 
Amber saw that they were at the edge of the river. They 
climbed swiftly mto the barge that waited there and the water- 
man started upstream; it was perfectly black and moonless and 
though none of them could see the others Amber felt Bess star- 
ing insistently at her and could sense her jealous bostility. 
Much I care, she thought, if she likes my company -or not! 
But she did not expect to stay long with Black Jack For some- 
how, she was sure, she could get him to gi\e her four hun- 
dred pounds He seemed to have so much money, and so little 
use for It, she was convinced she would have it from him in 
less than a fortnight. And then she would leave him — though 
what she would do or where she wwld go she had no idea. 
She had even lost the names of the women Lord Carlton had 
said would take care of her dunng her lying-in. 

At the foot of Water Lane they disembarked and Bess started 
out ahead up the steep stone steps to the street level. Amber, 
holding the bird-cage m one hand and her skirts m the other, 
cautiously felt her way along until all at once Black Jack — ^who 
had been delayed while he paid the bargeman — come up be- 
hind her, swung her into his arms and went up as swiftly as 
though it had been broad daylight. They passed through the 
gardens which had belonged to the old Carmelite monastery 
that had once stood there, and finally came into a narrow street. 

Here, there was light and noise, and great street signs indi- 
cated that almost every other building was a tavern. Through 
the square-paned windows they could see men playing cards, 
a naked woman dancing, two other women stripped to the 
waist and fighting before a crowd of onlookers that cheered 
and threw coins. The sound of fiddles blended with screams 
and laughter and the W'ailing of babies. They were m Ram 
Alley, Whitefnars, a part of the district which gave the pnvi- 



lege of sanctuary to crimmaK and debtors, Ibose who lived 
there preferred to it. rtinicillv, Abatia 

fhe> stnopco Ocfore one oi tne nouses, Be<^s opened the 
dwsr with a ke> and Black lack set Amber down She sfeppetl 
inside md m^tanth the two women turned to look at each 
other 

Bess. Aniher Sxtw, was no more than her own age, and of 
ahoiit the ^ame height Her hnr whi.'’h was abundant, wa-» 
dark brown and curly and fell hciriw ae: 'boulders, her eyes 
were blue and *'he had a . . Mce, ''omewhaf too 

broad at the cheekbones, w'B ,i "r that turned up sauciis. 
Her figure was lound to f’.i.mpne’>s and her breasts 

were full-blown Ambe'- ti o^^ght that she looked vulgar— an 
ill-bred slut 

But she was iineasv and angry herself to be put under the 
girl's scrutiny For though she had used Black Jack’s comb and 
icriihhcd her face she was still miserably duty, and now she 
could feel a louse begin to bite But she would have died rather 
than reach down to scratch As it was, Bess lifted her brows 
and smiled faintly to indicate that she considered her no very 
formidable rival. 

Pox on her! thought Amber furiously. Just wait till Fve had 
a bath, Mrs ! We’ll see whose nose is out of |omt then, FII 
warrant you! Her speech was taking on the colour of her sur- 
roundings, reflecting Lord Carlton and Almsbury, Luke Chan- 
nel! and his aunt, Moll Turner and Newgate, and oow\ Black 
Jack and Alsatia. 

But if Black Jack was conscious of the resentment crackling 
between the two women he gave no indication of it “Fm 
thirstv,” he said “Where’s Pall?” 

Bess shouted the name and within a few moments a girl 
pushed open the door which led into another room and stood 
sleepily on the threshold Evidently the kitchen-slavey, she 
was barefooted and ill-kempt, and her hair hung m greasy 
yellow streaks about her neck But at the sight of Black Jack she 
blushed and smiled self-consciously and dropped him a curtsy. 

“Glad t’see ye back, sir ” 

“Thanks, Pall Fm glad to be back. Can we have something 
to drmk*^ Fit have cherry -brandy What do you want, sweet- 
heart‘s” He turned to Amber 

Bess scowled swiftly at that and the next instant she was be- 
rating Pall, pouring her jealous spleen over her. “What’ve you 
been doing, you lazy slut’ Why aren’t those dishes cleaned?” 
She pointed to a table littered with dishes and bones and nut- 
shells, glasses and wme-bottles “By Jesus, you’ll mend your 
ways or FII give you a flogging — D'ye hear me*^” 

Pall w'lnced, evidently believing her, but Black Jack inter- 
rupted the tirade “Leave the girl alone, Bess. Maybe she’s 
been busy in the kitchen ” 

“Busy sleeping, Fll warrant you!” 
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‘‘Bring a bottle of Rhenish for Mrs Channel!, and Bess will 
snapped Bess, and gave Ambei a quick turicus 

turned her back and ’^ent to sit doun She felt tired 
and listless and suffered acutely from knowing that she had 
never been less attractive. She wished only that she might get 
away trom them all and go somewhere to sleep, and then in 
the mornmg have a fine warm bath with soap-suds enough to 
float on Oh, to be really clean agami 

Black lack and Bess began to talk then, but it was in me 
underworid cant of which Amber had learnt onh a few* words. 
She heard their voices but did not try to understand what they 
were saying Instead, she looked idly about her at the fumish- 
ings of the room. It w'as crowded with a vast number of chairs 
and tables and stools Half-a-dozen cupboards and hutches 
ranged the walls There were mnumerable portraits m heavy 
gold frames and several more stood stacked m a pile against 
the fireplace Some of the pieces were obviouslv expensive, but 
others were so old or so badly scarred and broken, as to be of 
no possible value and very little use. 

Pall brought the glasses and bottles and they drank a toast 
to the night’s success. Amber then told Black Jack that she 
was tired and he asked Pall to light her upstairs to the west- 
center bedroom, kissing her casually when she left. Even that 
made Bess fume and draw down her brows. But Amber hoped 
the girt might have her way that night, for she did not care to 
be troubled with him. 

Amber sat in a great wooden tub full of warm water and 
soap, sought out the lice and cracked them while they w^ere 
wet' and immobilized. Her hair, just washed had been wrung 
out and skewered onto the top of her head. On a gold and 
white brocade chair beside her Black Jack sat, idly flipping a 
knife into the floor between his feet Amber gave a wave of one 
arm that surveyed the room. 

“Why d’you have so much of everything?” 

For the bedroom was as overfumished as the parlour down- 
stairs, and in much the same helter-skelter fashion. The bed 
was hung luxuriously with violet velvet and the counterpane 
was yellow satin; several of the chairs were covered with vio- 
let velvet and another with crimson, fringed with gold tassels. 
There were at least two dozen portraits on the walls, a great 
many mirrors, three wardrobes, and two screens. 

“Mother Red-Cap’s a pawn-broker. The house is furnished 
with what she takes in — ^tne portrait of grand-dad always seems 
to go first ” He grinned and gave a lift of one eyebrow to indi- 
cate the numerous old gentlemen in stiff black doublets and 
white ruffs who looked down from the walls. 

Amber laughed Her spirits had revived and she was once 
more full of energy and optimism and self-confidence. She 
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knew that she should not he in a tubful of hot water, for Sarah 
had alwa>s said that 'fitting m a ’Aarm bath Has sure to bring 
on ll bab> hefere ifs time, but she was enjoying her\eif so thal; 
she had no intention of moving for at least another lialf hour. 

“Who li\es here? Anyone besides Mother Red-Cap and Besi 
and Pall?” The corridor down w’hich Pall had led her had been 
a long one and the house seemed to be quite large 

“Mother Red-Cap lets out the iol”- extra bedrooms A man 
who coins false money has the third floor and there’s a fencing- 
school on the fourth " 

This was not the first Amber had heard of Mother Red-Cap. 
Mother Red-Cap had sent the money to bribe the Jailor. 
Mother Red-Cap had just been elected Mayor of Sanctuary 
and the night before had been hearing a case at the George and 
Dragon. Mother Red-Cap wanted to see her as soon as she 
was dressed 

At last Amber stood up, dned herself, and slipped into one 
of Black Jack’s East Indian dressing-robes, both of them 
laughed to see how it trailed on the floor and the sleeves hung 
below her knees. Then, giving her a wmk, Jack went to a 
chess and lifted out a large box which he put into her hands. 
She took It and glanced at him questionmgly He was standing 
there with his hands thrust into his pockets, rocking back on 
his heels and grinning broadly, w'aiting for her to open it 

Excited at the prospect of a present. Amber laid the box on 
a chest, untied the strings and tossed the crackling papers 
aside. With a cry of delight she took out a green taffeta gown 
sewn with appliqued scrolls of black velvet Underneath lay a 
black velvet cloak, a smock and two petticoats, green silk 
stockings and green shoes. 

“Oh, Black Jack' It’s beautiful'” She reached up to kiss him 
and he bent rather awkwardly, like a bashful boy, for he was 
always afraid of hurting her. “But how’d you ever get it so 
quick?” Madame Daraier had never completed a gown m less 
than a week. 

“I was abroad early this morning There’s a second-hand 
dealer m Houndstitch where the quality sell their clothes.” 

“Oh, Black Jack — and just the colour I love!” She slipped off 
the robe and began to dress hastily, chattering all the while, “It 
looks like the leaves on the apple-tree that used to grow outside 
my bedroom window. How’d you know green’s my favourite 
colour?” 

But a moment later her face fell in disappointment. The 
gown would not fasten over her stomach and the sight of her- 
self in a mirror — something she had not seen for over a 
month — ^raade her want to cry. It seemed to her that she had 
been pregnant forever. 

“Oh!” she cned in exasperation, and stamped her foot “How 
ugly I look! I hate having a baby'” 

But Black Jack assured her soothingly that she was the pret- 
tiest thing he had ever seen, and they went downstairs to meet 
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Mother Red-Cap. They found her seated at one of the tables 
with her back to them and a candle at her elbow, wTiting m an 
eoormoos ledger which lay spread open before her. As Black 
Jack spoke to her sne turned and then immediately got to her 
feet and came forward. She gave Amber a friendly kiss os the 
cheek and smiled her approval at Black Jack, who stood there 
proudly beaming over both of them. 

“A gentry’-more she is, Jack.*’ She glanced over her figure. 
“When do you reckon?” 

‘About two months, I think.” 

Amber was looking at her wide-eyed, amazed to find that 
she bore no resemblance at all to the dissolute old harridan she 
had been expecting She did not, in fact, look any more vicious 
than Aunt Sarah Mother Red-Cap was fifty-five years old but 
her slan was clear and smooth and her eyes snapped bnghtly. 
Smaller than Amber, her body W’as tnm and compact, and all 
her movements suggested a fund of unexpressed energy. The 
clothes she wore were plain neat ones made ot cotton and wool 
With starched collar and cuffs and apron, and there was not a 
jewel in sight A bright red cap covered every wisp of hair and 
Black lack had told Amber that m almost ten years he had 
never seen her without it 

“111 have a midwife for you in good time, then,” she said, 
“and w’ell find a woman to take the baby.” 

“Take the baby where’” cried Amber, suddenly on the de- 
fensive. 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” said Mother Red-Cap rea- 
sonably, and the accent with which she spoke reminded Amber 
of 'Lord Carlton and his fnends. “Who’d want a baby to live 
m the Friars? Most of those who do die before their first year 
is out. We can get a cleanly responsible cottager’s wife who 
will care for the child and let you visit him whenever you like. 
Oh, It’s a very satisfactory arrangement — many women do it,” 
she assured her, as Amber still did not look convinced. “Now,” 
she turned briskly and went back to her ledger. “Tell me your 
full name,” 

Black Jack spoke up quickly. “Mrs. Channel! is all she wants 
to give 111 pay the garnish-fee for her.” 

Amber had not told even Black Jack her real name and he 
did not seem to care for he said that his own was assumed and 
that any person of sense kept his name secret m Alsatia, 

“Very well. No one here is interested m prying into the past 
Black Jack tells me you’re in debt for four hundred pound and 
want to pay it so that you can leave the Friars. I don’t blame 
you — I think you’re too pretty to stay here long, and I assure 
you III put the means of earning that sum in your way, just as 
soon as youTe able to go abroad.” Amber started to ask her 
how, but Mother Red-Cap went crisply on. “Meanwhile, we’ll 
have to do something to get nd of that accent A girl from the 
country is generally assumed to be a fool here in London, and 
that’s a handicap to the best laid plans i think that Michael 



Godfrey miglit make a good tutor for her, dniit you, B’acI 
Jack? And now, my dear, make yourself comfortabic with us 
and ask for whate^ver you nant or need, ill leave you now; this 
is the first of the month and I must call upon my tenants.” 

She closed the ledger, put it into a drawer of the table, and 
locked It with a key taken from her apron-pocket. Tlieii tossing 
a cloak over her arm, she smiled at them both and went to the 
dmr. Once again she turned to give Amber a sweeping glance, 
shook her head, slightly, and remarked, "A pity you’re so far 
gone with child Three months ago you’d have brought a hun- 
dred pound as a maidenhead ” 

She went out and though Black Jack burst into hearty laugh- 
ter Amber mrned to him with an angry light in her eyes “What 
the devil does that old woman intend? If she thinks Fm going 
to earn my way oat of here by — ” 

“Don’t get excited She doesn’t — see to that. But once a 
bawd, always a bawd. And Mother Red-Cap’s such a match- 
maker Fll sw^ear she could have married the Pope to Queen 
Elizabeth ” 

What Mother Red-Cap’s real name was, Amber never 
learned, but very obviously Black Jack not only liked her but 
had a strong masculine admiration for her success, her uncom- 
promising determination, her ability to survive and prosper no 
matter what happened to others. But Amber could not under- 
stand why the woman lived so frugally when she did not need 
to, or why she had chosen a life of chastity after what must 
have been an exciting youth. For those reasons she felt a frank 
but unexpressed contempt for her and decided that she could 
not be so very clever after all. 

But nevertheless she exerted herself to make Mother Red- 
Cap like her and believed that she was succeeding very well 
For Black Jack had flatly refused, the first time she broached 
the subject, to give her money enough to pay her debt — and it 
had led to a quarrel between them. 

“I think you warn me to stay in this damned place?” 

“I certainly do. Wfliat d’ye think I got you out of jail for? 
You’re an ungrateful little bitch?” 

“’What If I am! Who wants to stay m this filthy hole all their 
life! I hate it! And I will get out? Just you wait and see! If you 
won’t give it to me FU ask Mother Red-Cap for the money! 
She doesn’t use it and she’ll lend me four hundred pound, I 
warrant you!” 

He was a formidable giant who might have snapped her 
bones like toothpicks, but he threw back his head and laughed. 
“Go ahead and ask her if you like? But believe me, she’d as 
soon lend you four hundred of her teeth ” 
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Chdpter Tzi^ehe 

One afternoon wtiile Black Jack Vf&s awa} Amber soijght 
out Mother Red-Cap When she was home, which was not 
often, she was almost alwa>s employed in working on her 
ledger, entering long columns, filling out bills and receipts by 
the dozen, and she did not like to be mteirupted. Now, as 
Amber approached, she made her a signal to be silent and con- 
linued running her pen up a line of neatly written figures, her 
lips moving as she did so, and then finally she set down the 
total and turned to Amber. 

“TOat is it, my dear? Can I do something for you?” 

Amber had prepared and rehearsed her speech, but now she 
cried impulsively: “Yes’ Lend me four hundred pound so I can 
get awa> from here! Oh, please Mother Red-Cap! FU pay it 
back, I promise you’” 

Mother Red-Cap observed her coolly for a moment, and 
then she smiled “Four hundred pound, Mrs Channel!, is a 
large sum of money What do you offer for security?” 

“Why — ril give vou a promise, on paper, or anyffiing you 
like. And FII pay it back with interest,” she added, for she had 
learned by now that Interest was both God and Sovereign to 
Mother Red-Cap. “Fll do anything But Fve got to have it!” 

“I don’t believe you understand the business of pawn-brok- 
erage my dear. It may seem to you that four hundred pound 
IS an insignificant sum to borrow. It is however, a very large 
sum to lend upon no better security than the promise of a 
young girl to repay. I don’t doubt your intentions, but I think 
you would find it more difficult to come by four hundred 
pound than you imagine now.” 

Surprised, disappointed, Amber was angry. ‘‘Why!” she 
cried. “You said yourself you could have got a hundred pound 
for me!” 

“And so I probably could. More than half that hundred how- 
ever, would have been mine for arranging the match, not yours. 
But to be frank with you, it was merely an idle thought Black 
Jack’s told me very flatly he intends keeping you for himself 
and I believe, my dear, you should feel some latitude toward 
Mm. It cost him three hundred pound to get you out of New- 
gate.” 

“Three hundred — Why, he never told me that!” 

“And so I thmk that while Black Jack’s here we won’t be 
using you that way.” 

“While he’s here? Is he going somewhere?” 

“Not very soon, I hope But someday he’ll ride up Tyburn 
Hill in a cart — and he won’t come down again.” 

Amber stared at her horror-struck. She knew that he had 
been burnt on the left thumb, which meant he was to hang for 
the next offense. But he had escaped again in spite of that and 



he had__a reckless audacity i^htch rpade her Ihiek of him as 
almost indestructible. Now, however, she was thinking not of 
him but of herself 

“That’s what'.', going to happen to all of us! I know it is! 
We'Ve al! going to hang'” 

Mother Red-Cap lifted her browns. “\¥e might, I suppose 
Bot we’re tar more likely to d:e of consumption here ic Al- 
satia,” She turned aw'ay and picked up her pen and though 
Amber lingered a few moments she Liiew that she had been dis- 
missed, and went to climb the stairs back up to her bedroom. 

She was discouraged out not beaten. She stilt intended to 
escape somehow, and comforted herself with the reminder 
that she had made the far more difficult escape from Newgate. 

Alsatia lav just east of the Temple Gardens and could be 
reached from them by going down a narrow broken flight of 
steps. Low' as it W'as and close to the river it was perpetually 
invaded by a thick dingy -vellow fog that hung to the very 
pavements, seeped into the bones, stuck in the nostrils and 
made It difficult even to breathe Ram Alley, where Mother 
Red-Cap’s house was, smelt of stinking cook-shops and the 
lye-soap used by the laundresses who made that street a head- 
quarters. 

Its courts and alleys were crowded with beggars and thieves, 
murderers and whores and debtors, a wild desperate rabble 
who lived in a constant internecine warfare but who invariably 
banded together to beat off any attempted intnision by con- 
stable or bailiff Children swarmed everywhere — almost as 
numerous as the dogs and pigs — starving little dwarfs with 
sunken eyes and husky high-pitched voices Amber shuddered 
at the sight of them and looked swiftly away for fear her owm 
baby would be marked before birth because she had seen them 
She felt that living here she had left the world — the only world 
that mattered to her, the world where she might see Lord Carl- 
ton again. 

It was Michael Godfrey, hired by Mother Red-Cap to teach 
her to speak as a London Lady of quality should, who gave her 
glimpses back into that life toward which her heart yearned. 

He was a student at the Middle Temple where sons of many 
of England’s wealthy families were to be found, supposedly 
acquinng a liberal education and learning how to manage their 
estates and preside at the sessions when they came into their 
property. Most of them, however, spent more time in taverns 
than they did m the class-room and more money on women 
than on books Like many of the others, Michael had some- 
times ventured into the Fnars, impelled by curiosity and a de- 
sire to see how the wicked lived and looked And also like 
many others, when his mode of living had far outrun his allow- 
ance and he found himself embarrassed with debts, he had 
come to borrow and thus he had made the acquaintance of 
Mother Red-Cap, the fabled witch-woman of the Sanctuary. 
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Within a fortnight after Anjber\ arrr»a] he had been engaged 
as her tutor 

He was jlsI twenty sear-s o!d, of med.am height and size, 
With light-brow n-curhng har and blue eyes His father- wa« a 
knight "with property in Kent and money enough to give his 
son'" ail the customary adsarfages of his class Michael had 
gone to Westminster School to iearn Latm and Greek, At six- 
teen. the usual age for entering college, ne had been sent to 
Oxford to master Greek and Roman literature, history, phi- 
losophy, and mathematics That was supposed to be accom- 
plished” in three years, for too much education was not con- 
sidered good for a gentleman, and a year ago he had enrolled 
in the Middle Temple Two years or so there and ne would go 
on his tour abroad 

While the ram dripped unceasingly — for the mild winter had 
been followed by weeks of wet — he and Amber would sit be- 
side the fireplace m the parlour drinking hot-spiced buttered 
ale and talking. She was an eager and enthusiastic listener, ap- 
preciative of his jests, fascinated by the things he did and saw 
and heard 

She would laugh delightedly to hear of how he and his 
friends, ‘’somew’hat disguised” as the gallants liked to say when 
they had been drunk, had knocked over a watchman’s stand 
where the old man sat sleeping, serenaded a bawdy-house m 
Whetstone Park and broken all the windows, and finally 
stripped naked a w^oman they met returning home late with 
her husband Bands of young aristocrats scoured about the 
town every night, boisterous and destructive, the terror of all 
quiet peaceable citizens, who would as soon have been set upon 
by cutthroats or thieves But Michael recounted his exploits 
with a zestful freshness and relish which made them seem the 
most harmless innocent childish pranks 

He told her that for the past three or four months w^omen 
had been appearing on the London stage and were now’ m 
every play, overpamted, danngly-dressed young sluts, some of 
them already taken by the nobles as mistresses He told her of 
seeing the rotten bodies of Cromwell and Ireton and Bradshaw’ 
pulled out of their graves and banged m chains at Tvburn, and 
of how their pickled heads were now stuck atop poles on West- 
minster Hall and chunks of their carcasses exposed on pikes 
over the seven City gates And he told her about the plans for 
his Majesty’s coronation which was to take place m April and 
w'as to be the most magnificent m the history of the British 
throne; he promised to describe for her every robe, every jewel, 
every word spoken and gesture made, after he had seen it. 

Meanwhile she was losing the remnants of her country ac- 
cent Her ear was alert and her memory retentive, mimicry was 
natural to her and she had a passionate eagerness to learn She 
stopped pronouncing power as pawer and yeo as yeow She 
gave up both Gemini and Uds Lud and learned some more 
fashionable oaths He taught her all the correct ways of mak- 
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ing anci receiving Introductions, a few French phrases and 
Wrords, that it was the mode to pronounce certain as sartin and 
seiw'anl as sarvant Vulgarity was high-fash.on at Whitehall 
and pungent words of one syllable interlarded the conversation 
of most lords and ladies Anriber absorbed all of it, and with it 
the cant of Alsatia. 

Michael Godfres , who was alreadv sure he loved her, wanted 
to know’ her real name, wno she was, and where she came from. 
She refused to tell him the truth but she embroidered upon her 
storv to Sally Goodman and he accepted her for w’hat she said 
she w-as* a countn heiress run away from home with a maa 
her disliked, and now deserted b> him He was very 

sympathetic, indignant that a woman of her gentle breedmg 
should have to live in such surroundings, and offered to get 
in touch with her famiK But Amber shied awsL} from that and 
assured him that they would never come to her aid in such a 
place as Wh’tafnars 

“Then come w ith me,” he said ‘T’ll take care of you.” 

“Thanks, Michael, I wish I could But I can’t — not till Fve 
laid-in, anyway Lord, wouldn’t it be a pretty fetch if I fell into 
labour m your quarters! You’d be turned out in a trice!” 

They both laughed “They’ve threatened me a dozen times. 
Mend your ways, sirrah, or out you go!” He drew down his 
brows and bellowed dramatically. Then all at once he leaned 
forward and took her hand, “But please — afterward — will you 
go with me then*^” 

“There’s nothing I’d like better But what about the con- 
stables*^ If they caught me I’d have to go back to New^gate ” 
Michael lived on an allowance which did not cover his own 
expenses, he could never pay her debt 

“They won’t catch you. I’ll see to that 111 keep you safe — ” 

Amber woke early m the morning on the 5th of Apnl, con- 
scious of a dull prodding ache m her back She turned over to 
make herself more comfortable and then suddenly she realized 
what it was She gave Black Jack a poke. 

“Black Jack! Wake up! Go tell Mother Red-Cap it’s started* 
Send foi the midwife!” 

He gmmbled sleepily, not wishing to be disturbed But when 
she shook him— -frantic, for she had heard of babies being born 
and no preparation made for them — he woke up, stared at her 
for a surprised instant, and quickly began to get into his clothes. 

Mother Red-Cap came to see her and then went out on her 
perpetual round of business, confident that nothing would hap- 
pen for several hours The midwife arrived with her two help- 
ers, made an examination and sat down to wait Bess Colum- 
bine looked m once but was sent away, for there was a strong 
superstition that the presence of one whom the labouring wom- 
an disliked would impede the progress of birth But Black 
Jack, though he poured sweat and seemed to suffer at least as 
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much as she did, remained with her constantly, drinking one 
glass of brandy after anotner 

At last, about four o'clock m the afternoon, the baby's head 
began to appear, like a red wrinkled apple, and a few minutes 
later a bo> was born Amoer lay m exhausted collapse on the 
bed unable to feel anuhing but relief 

She was disappointed in the bab> for he was long and thin 
and red and gave scant promise that he w’ould e\er resemble 
his handsome father, though Mother Red-Cap assured her that 
he would be \ery pretty m a month or two But now his tiny 
fdce was screwed up m a continuous squall, for ne W'as hun- 
giy' Amber had assumed that she woui*d nurse turn herself — 
in the countr>, women did not expect to look like Virgms once 
they were marned — but Mother Red-Cap w-as horrified at such 
a thought and told her that no lady of fashion would trunk of 
spoiling her figure A wet-nurse would be found instead 
Amber’s vanity needed no urging and she agreed readily, but 
while they interviewed applicants the baby starv^ed. 

It took four days to find the woman who answered to Mother 
Red-Cap’s exacting demands, but after that he was qmet and 
content and slept most of the time, in his cradle beside Am- 
ber’s bed She felt a passionate tenderness for him, far greater 
than she had ever expected or believed possible. Even so, she 
hoped that she would never have another baby 

She recuperated rapidly and by the time the wet-nurse ar^ 
rived she was sitting up in bed, propped against pillows a 
wearing one of Black Jack’s shirts, for that wa*i supposed 
cause the milk m the breasts to dry quickly Michael Codfr* 
came to visit her and brought the baby a iavishly embroiden 
white-satm gown for his christening, and she received several 
other presents as well Apparently she had made more friends 
in the Fnars than she had realized. 

One of them was Penelope Hill, a prostitute who lived Just 
across the street. She was a large-boned young woman whose 
claims to beauty were a head of hair that was like a heavy 
skein of pale yellow silk, and ample melon-shaped breasts. 
Rusty sweatstams showed in the armpits of her soiled blue- 
taifeta gown and all her body gave out a strangely inviting 
promise of loshness and fulfillment She was languid and cyni- 
cal and regarded all men with a kind of amused contempt; 
but she warned Amber that a woman had no chance of suc- 
ceeding in a man’s world unless she could turn their weak- 
nesses to her own advantage. 

Such philosophical advice, however, meant less to Amber 
than did her practical information on another subject From 
Penelope she learned that there were a great many means of 
preventing perpetual child-bearing — or abortions — and she 
learned what they were In possession of the knowledge, Amber 
wondered how she had ever been so stupid as not to have 
guessed at it long since; it seemed so perfectly obvious. 

When the baby was two weeks old he was christened with 
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Ihe single name—Biuce. ft was customary to gi\e a bastard hit 
mother's surname, hut ^he could not use hers and unuld not 
use Luke Channeir^ Afterwards sue had a ciiribtemng feast, 
which was wltenJed H Mother Red-Cap and Black lack, Bess 
CoIuin,bme and Michaei and Penelope Hill, an Italian noble- 
man wno had Sed h^s country for reasons he did cot disclose 
and whe knew no word of English, the comer and h*s wife 
from^ the th.^d lloor, two men who accompanied Black Jack 
on his exceditsons out of town — ^Jimmy the Mouth and Blue- 
skin— and in assortment of cutpurses, bilks, and debtors. 
While the meii drank and pb>ed cards the women rat and 
discussed pregnane] and miscarriages and abortions with the 
same ravening tne> had m Marygreen. 

A week after :nal me vv^oman Mother Red-Cap had hired to 
take the bab} camc tc*- htm She was Mrs. Chneiton, a cut- 
tager\ wife from Kir.gsland, a tiny village lying out of London 
some two and a quarter miles, but ahnest four miles from 
Whitefr.a-s Amber liked and trusted her immediately, for she 
had known many women of her kind She agreed to pay her 
ten pounds a y ear to feed and care for the baby, and gave her 
another five so that she could have him brought to see her 
whenever she wanted. 

She did not wish to part with him at all and would have 
kept him there with her in Whitefriars if it had not been for 
Mother Red-Cap’s insistence that he would probably die in that 
unhealthy place. She loved him because he w^as her own — but 
perhaps even more because he was Bruce Carlton’s Bruce had 
been gone now for almost eight months, and m spite of the 
violent feeling she still had for him, he had growm unceas- 
ingly unreal to her The baby, a moving breathing proof of his 
existence, was all that convinced her she had ever known him 
at all He seemed to be a dream she had had, a wish that had 
almost, but not quite, come true. 

“•Let me know right away if he falls sick, won’t you*^” she 
said anxiously as she put him into Mrs. Chiverton’s arms. 
“When will you bring him to see me?” 

“Whenever ye say, mem ” 

“Next Saturday*? if it’s a good day?” 

“Very well, mem.” 

“Oh, please do* And you’ll keep him warm and never let 
him be hungry, w^on’t you?” 

“Yes, mem I w ill, mem.” 

Black Jack went along to see her safely into a hackney, but 
when he came back Amber was sitting alone m a chair by the 
table, staring morosely into space. He sat beside her and took 
her hands mto his: his voice was teasing but sympathetic. 
“Here, sw'eetheart What’s the good of all this moping and sigh- 
ing*? The little fellow’s m good hands, isn’t he*? Lord, you 
wouldn’t want ’im to stay here Would you now?*?” 

Amber looked at him. “No, of course not Well — ” She tried 
a little smile. 
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**Now, that’s better? Look here — d’>e know what day inh is?” 

“No.” 

“It’s the day before his Majesty’s coronation He ndei through 
the Cjt> on his v^ay to the Tower' How would you like tc 
go see 

“Oh, Black lack?” Her whole face lighted eagerly and then 
suddenly collapsed mto a discontented frown “But we can't 

“ She had come to feel that she was as much a prisoner m 

Whitefriars as she had been m Newgate. 

“Of course we can I go into the City esen. day of my life. 
Hurry’ along now, into your rigging and well be off, Bnng 
your mask and wear your cloak,” he called after her, as she 
whirled and started out on a run. 

It was the first time Amber had left Alsatia since she had 
come there two months and a half before, and she w’as almost 
as excited as she had been the first day she had seen London. 
After weeks of ram the sky w'as now blue and the air fresh and 
clean, there was a brisk breeze that carried the smell of tbs 
outlying fields mto the city. The streets along w hich the King’s 
procession would pass had been covered wdh gravel and railed 
off on either side and the City companies and trainbands 
formed lines to keep back the eager pushing crow’ds. Magnifi- 
cent triumphal arches had been erected at the corners of the 
four main streets and — as the year before — banners and tapes- 
tnes floated from every house and women massed at the win- 
dows and balconies threw’ flow’ers. 

Black Jack shepherded Amber through the crow’d before 
him, elbowing one man aside, shoving his hand into the face 
of another, until finally they came to the very front. She 
dropped her mask — which was kept m place by a button held 
between the teeth — and could not stop to pick it up Black Jack 
did not notice and in her own excitement she soon forgot that 
it was gone 

When they got to where they could see, the great gilt 
coaches, filled with noblemen m their magnificent Parliament 
robes, were turning slowly by Amber stared at them with her 
eyes wide open, impressed as a child, and unconsciously she 
searched over each face, but did not see him Lord Carlton 
had ridden the year before with the loyal Cavaliers returning 
from over the seas. But when the King approached she forgot 
even Bruce 

His Majesty was on horseback and as he rode along, nod- 
ding his head and smiling, hands reached out trying to touch 
him or the trappings of his horse. From time to time his atten- 
tion was caught by a pretty woman somewhere in the crowd. 
And so he glanced once, then again, at a girl whose tawny eyes 
stared up at him in passionate admiration and awe, her lips 
parted with a sudden catch of breath as his gaze met hersT 
And as he passed he smiled at her, the slow lazy smile that— 
for ail Its cynicism — was so strangely tender. Her head lumed, 
following him, but he did not look back. 
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Oh! thought Amher, dizzy \\ith exulfution He looked at me! 
And he smiled' The Kini^ ‘'itiiled at me' In ner excitement she 
did oot: esen see the camel iumnermg along Oeanng Orecsded 
panniers from vvhich a Uttle East Indian bo> flung pearls and 
spsce'^ uito tne cro^^d. 

The Kings swarthi face and the expression In hjs eses 
ita>ed with her for hours as vivid as the moment she had seen 
km. And now she was more than ever dissatisfied with her Ide 
m the Sanctuary The world of whxh '^hc had half iost remeni“ 
brance called to her again Ike an oid and Kicked melody and 
she yearned to follow it — bat cud not dare Oh, if only some- 
iiow, 5omthoi,v I couiCl get v at of this scurvy’- place! 

That exen.ng toe fo^r ot them Sut at the supper-table- Bess 
sallen and glcwenrig because she had not been to the pageant. 
Amber eating m « kmt preoccupation, Black Jack laughing as 
he sfiOA’ed Motfier Red-Cap the four watches he had stolen. 
Amber was consciojs of tne conversation cut she paid no at- 
tention to what was being said until she heard Bess’s angry 
protest. 

“And what about me, pray? WTiat am I to do?” 

“Yoii may stay here tonight,” said Mother Red-Cap. “Therell 
he no need for you to go along ” 

Bess banged her knife onto the table “There was a need 
for me once! But now Mrs Fairtail’s come I find Fm as un- 
welcome as a looking-glass after the smail-poxf’ She gave 
Amber a venomous glare. 

Mother Red-Cap did not answer her, but turned to Amber. 
“Remember the things I’ve told you — and above all, don’t be 
uneasy. Black Jack will be there when you need him. Keep 
your wits and there’ll be no possibility of mistakes ” 

Amber’s hands had turned cold and her heart was beginning 
to pound During the discussions and rehearsals for these hold- 
ups she had always felt that she was merely pretending, that 
she would never really have to do any of those things. And 
now all of a sudden — when she had least expected it — the pre- 
tending was done. Mother Red-Cap did intend her to go. Amber 
could feel the noose about her neck already. 

“Let Bess go if she wants to!” she cried “Fve got no great 
maw for the Wsiness! I dreamed about Newgate again last 
night!” 

Mother Red-Cap smiled. Her temper was never ruffled, she 
never lost her cool, reasonable tone and manner *'My dear, 
surely you know that dreams are expounded by contraries. 
Come, now, I had expected great things of you — not only for 
your beauty but for your spirit, which I had thought would 
carry you undismayed through any adventure ” 

“Undismayed spmt, my arse?” snorted Bess. 

Amber gave her a sharp hard stare across the table and then, 
got to her feet Without another word she left the room and 
went upstairs to get her cloak and mask, to powder her face and 
smooth a little rouge on her Ims A few minutes later she came 
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iiown to find Bess and Black Jack quarreling Bess was chat- 
tering funousiv at him though he merel> Icanged .n hw cnair 
a Wine-bottle in. his hand, and ignored her Seems Amber 
at the doer he smiled and got to h^s feeL Bess wiiirled 
around 

she cried. “You’re the cause of all mv troubles — 
veu Jilting whore!” And suddenl> she grabbed a saltcellar from 
the table and hurled it to the floor. “There! And the devil go 
with you!” She turned and rushed out of the room, sobbing 
as she went. 

“Oh!” cried Amber, staring at the spilt salt with scared and 
anxious eyes “WeTe cursed’ We can't go!” 

Black Jack, who had gone after Bess, now gave her s cuff 
with his great hand that almost knocked her off her feet “you 
damned meddling jade’” he roared at her. “if we run intc ill- 
lock ril cut your ears off!” 

But Mother Red-Cap scoffed at Amber’s superstitious fears 
and assured her that it could be no ill omen’ cecause A had 
been done purposefully. She gave them some last-minute ad- 
monitions, Black Jack swallow'ed a glass of brandy and — 
though Amber w'as still reluctant and womed — they set out. 
By the time they had climbed the stairs and entered the Temple 
gardens she was beginning to feel excited and eager for what- 
ever adventure might lie ahead; Bess and the spilt salt were 
already far out of her mind. 


Chapter Thirteen 

!n the city the bells were ringing, and blazing bonfires sent 
up a glow against the sky. Every' house was brightly lighted 
and crowds of merrymakers filled the streets, coaches rattled 
by and there were sounds of laughter and singing and music. 
Taverns were packed and the urns were turmng customers 
away It was the night of the Restoration all over again. 

The Dog and Partndge was a fashionable tavern located in 
Fleet Street, frequented for the most part by gallants and the 
well-dressed, overpamted harlots who tracked them to their 
habitat On this night it was jammed full. Every table was 
crowded with men — those who brought w'omen usually took 
them to a private room upstairs; waiters were going among 
them with trays of bottles and glasses and foaming mugs of 
ale, a tableful of young men were singing; over m one corner 
some fiddlers scratched away, unheard and ignored. And just 
as Amber entered the door four young men started out., drunk 
and excited, going to fight a duel over some petty disagree- 
ment or imagined slight. They jostled against her but went on, 
troubling neither to stop nor to apologize, though by their dress 
thej were obviously gentlemen 

Amber, masked and with her hood up, drew her cloak dis- 
dainfully about her and stepn'^d aside. V^en they had gone 
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sfie stood 10 the dtKir'Aa> and looked over the smoke-filled 
room» though find someone, and presently the host ap- 
proached her. 

“Madame 

She kiitHv nv hh manner that he took her for what she was 
su.ppo^'ed te a Ud \ — Covent Garden variety Atiii sfic felt 
like one hervelf She had spent hoars at her window, both at 
the Reveal Saracen and the Rose and Crown, watching them get 
in and cut of their coaches, stop to ‘^peak to an admirer, fling 
a beggar a shilhnc Sne knew how the} ricked ud their skirt£, 
how thev pulled on a glove '.poke to a footman, used their 
fans They v^ere confident, careless ladies, sore of the work! 
and of their position in it, ever so slight v scornful of those 
who lived apart But d was not by mere mimicry that she couid 
so successful!} pretend to be one» il was an altitude toward 
life that seemed natural to her 

“Fm looking lor a gentleman,” she said softly. “He was to 
meet me here " She scarcely glanced at the host; her eyes were 
going over the room 

“Perhaps I can help you to find him, madame. What was he 
wearing'^ What is his appearance?” 

“He’s very tall and his hair is black. I think he wears a black 
suit with a gold braid garniture.” 

The host turned, looked over the room. “Can it be that 
gentleman‘s The one at the far right-hand table?” 

“No, no. Not that one. Hang it, the rascal must be late!” 
She fluttered her fan m annoyance. 

“Fm sorry, madame. Perhaps you would prefer to wait In 
some more private place‘s” 

“Fd prefer it, but if I do he might miss me. I can’t tarry 
long — you understand ” He was to understand that she was a 
married wtoman come to an assignation with her lover and in 
some apprehension of being seen by her husband or an ac- 
quaintance. “Place me m some discreet comer then. Fll wait 
on the wretch a few minutes or so.” 

The host led her across the room, weaving his W'ay through 
the hot, noisy crowd, and Amber was aware that for all she 
was concealed from top to toe several of the gallants turned 
and looked at her. Her perfume was alluring and her cloak-— 
which Black Jack had stolen from some lady of quality — 
suggested wealth. He seated her at a table in the farthest cor- 
ner, and though she declined to order anything to drink she 
put a silver com into his hand. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Sitting dowm Amber let her cloak fall open just enough to 
reveal something of her low neckline, flared her fan, gave a 
bored little sigh and then a quick casual glance around the 
room She met several pairs of eyes, a few smiles and one 
broad grm, and instantly she dropped her lashes. They were 
not to take her for a prostitute. 

She was glad now that she had come; a quick excitement 
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towed through her veins, and she onl’- that tb;s was 

real life, no mere part sne was pi i’ung 

Wiliim a quarter ot an hour '-he tad sorted them c\er and 
found at least one >oung man apparently well sj.red to tor 
purposes. He sat at a table some seven or eight teet aw a", pto- 
ing "cards with four companions, but his head turned persisV 
ently and his ej.-es looked back at her again and again " When 
most women went masked in public places a mao had to learn 
to Judge beaut\ by very little detaJ — the colour and sheen of 
a cur! escaping from a hood, the sparkle of a pair of eyes 
seen, between narrow slits, the curve of a prett\ mouth. 

Now, as she felt him looking at her again she gianced across 
and let the faintest smile touch her lips, a smile that scarcel} 
existed at all, and thee she looked away. Immediately he piit 
down his cards, shoved back his chair and started tow'ard her, 
walking unsteadily. 

“Madame — ” He paused politely to hiccough. "Madame, will 
you permit me the honour of buying you a glass of wine?” 

Amber, who had been looking m another direction, now 
glanced at him m apparent surprise. 

“Sir?” 


The boy w^as flustered. “Oh, I’m sorry, your Ladyship. I 
meant no offense — hic — but I thought you might be lonelv — ” 
“i’m waiting for someone, sir. Fm not lonely at all And if 
you take me for a whore you’re quite mistaken. I thmk you’ll 
find your luck better wnth that lady over there.” 

With her fan, which she held clasped m one hand as it lay 
on the table, she indicated an unmasked woman who had Just 
come m and who stood surveymg the room, her cloak open to 
show a pair of almost naked breasts As he looked Amber no- 
ticed that he wore four rings, had gold buttons on his coat 
with tmy diamonds m the centers, that his sword case w^as 
silver and that he wore a large mink muff attached to a broad 
twisted satin girdle. 

He gave her a bow, very stiff and dignified. “I beg your par- 
don, madame. That is not my game, I assure you. Your serv- 
ant, madame.” He turned and would have gone off but she 
stopped him. 


“Sir!” He looked around and she smiled up at Mm, her 
tawny eyes coaxing “Forgive my rudeness I fear the waiting 
has set me on edge I’ll accept your offer of wme, and thanks.” 

He smiled, forgiving her instantly, sat down and summoned 
toe waiter to order champagne for her and brandy for himself. 
He told her that his name was Tom Butterfield and that he was 
a student at Lincoln’s Inn, but when he tried to find out who 
sfie was she grew cool and aloof, intimating that she was too 
well known to dare give her name. And she knew by the way 
he stared at hw that he was trying to place her, wondering if 
she was Lady This or Countess That, and thinking that he was 
having a considerable adventure. 

They sipped their drinks, chatting idly, and when a Httle 
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Iierrifig-peddler came to the table to ask If ‘•fie might smti a 
song for the lads thc> huth agireeU Ihe chJd ssas perhaps ten 
or elescn old, a dosenh little v.ad a.:tn djrt\ lingers, 

snarled blonde coris and shoes ’Aorn thr'-'ugfi at tne tGes'”Bii!: 
her voice was soipri'^inaK clear and mature and there vs as 
about her a baosant happv quahts, ref'-eshing as the taste of 
oranges on a stale tongue 

When she hid done. Tom Butterfield munificently gave her 
several shillings, r^u doubt to 'mp^es^ her Lud^ ship “You'se a 
prett\ vo.ee. chdd What's vout' pame. pra\'^ 

"Nells Gwsnne, mt ApJ lhank >c, *:r ” She gave them both 
a grin, bobbed a cunsv, and a as oi* through the crowd, stop- 
ping at another table across inc room. 

Amber no<^ began to seem impatient "What provoking crea- 
tures men are*'" sTie excla-med at last “How' the devil does he 
dare use me at this rate'’ Tli see that he smokes for it, I war- 
rant sou’” 

“He’s an ignorant blockhead that would keep your Ladyship 
awaiting,” agreed Tom Butterfield soberly, though his eyes no 
longer focused well and he looked half-asleep 

“Well, he’ll not do it again, you may be sure!” She began 
to gather up her belongings, muft, fan, and gloves “Thank you 
for your drink, sir I’ll go along now ” 

She dropped one glove and bent slightly to pick it up He 
stooped at the same time to get it for her and as he did so stared 
down into her bodice, he was weaving on his feet as he 
straightened, and gave his head a vigorous shake to clear it 
“Let me see you to your coach, madame ” 

They went out the door, Tom Butterfield walking solemnly at 
her heels and ignoring the jocular hoots of his friends. “Where 
IS your coach waiting, madame?” 

“Why, I came m a hackney, sir,” she replied, implying that 
no lady going to an assignation would be so foolish to nde in 
her own coach which might be seen and reported “I believe 
there’s one for hire over there Will you call it for me?” 

*T. protest, madame. So fine a person as yourself travelling 
about after nightfall in a hell-cart‘s Tush’” He waggled an ad- 
monitory finger at her “I have my coach just around the cor- 
ner Pray, let me carry you to your home.” He put his fingers 
to his mouth and w'histled. 

They climbed m and the coach started off, jogging along 
Fleet Street to the Strand, and now Tom Butterfield sat in his 
own corner, hiccoughing gently from time to time and hang- 
ing onto the strap beside the window for support Amber, 
afraid that he would fall asleep, finally said to him: “You still 
don’t know me, do you, Mr. ButterfieW'’” 

“Why, no, madame Do I know' you'^’” She could feel him 
lean toward her as though trying to see through the darkness 
“Well — you’ve smiled and bowed to me often enough at 
the play ” 

“How now, have I then‘s Where were you sitting?” 
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“Where'’ in a box of co<.ir>c! ’ No l«iUv of ao,''!<t5 else- 
’t^fiere and her tone 'o-a-s inuignarEt, bat <;!! tea^ins 

“When ’A ere >o?i tnsre I 

“Oh perhaps \esterda’^. Perhaps the da> before Don’t you 
recall a bd,^ ’Aho smsled kind!} vn \ci2'’ LCi J, I neAe- thoocht 
vouci forget me so qaick — all those anioroiiS t.\eers \oa cast." 
' “I haven't forgot My mind’s been running on you ever 
since You \vere m the fore of the king’s box three dass ago, 
dressed in a prett\ deshabJle ssith scur na^r in a tour and your 
eves had the most ’angui-ning gaze in all the vsorld Oh, gad, 
madame, I haven't forgot — not 1 Fm mightiK smitten 
von, I swear lam I m in love with sou, madame!’ 

As Ins impetuosity mounted Amber grew more coy, mov- 
ing as far awav as she could get and giving a lovv giggle m the 
darkness so that he made a grab for her Thev started to tussle, 
she yielding a little and then pushing him off as he tned to 
draw her against him, giving a cr> of dismav as his hand went 
into her bodice and caught one breast He was panting ex- 
citedly, blowing his sour breath in her face, and all at once 
she gave him a brisk slap. 

“What the devil, sir! Is this the way you handle a person of 
quality?” 

Suddenly abashed, sobered by the slap, he drew away. “For- 
give me, madame My ardour outran my breeding.” 

“Indeed it did’ I’m not accustomed to that kind of court- 
ship'” 

“My humblest apologies, madame. But I’ve admired you 
for a great while ” 

“How do >ou know? Perhaps Fm not the lady you have in 
mind at all.” 

“You must be the lady I have in mind. In fact, madame, I 
find m}self so hot for you — ” He reached for her again and 
they had begun to struggle once more, when the coach stopped. 
“Hell and furies!” he muttered, and she began to push him off. 

“Sit up, sir, for God’s sake!” She was straightenmg her 
clothes, pulling up her bodice, smoothing her hair, and then 
the door opened and Tom Butterfield staggered out and offered 
ills hand to help her down. 

The house before which they were stopped was a new one 
in Bow Street just a block from Covent Garden Square. At the 
door he caught hold of her to kiss her again and as he did so 
she took the key from her muff and slipped it into the lock. 

“My husband’s abroad tonight,” she murmured. “Will you 
come m,. Mr. Butterfield — ^and drink a glass of wine with me?” 

She pushed open the door and went in with him foHowIng 
close behind her But when he would have detained her m the 
passage she disengaged herself and went on up the black stair- 
case to another door, which she also opened. She went in first 
and turned to find him smiling, his eyes full of expectancy as 
he looked at her, a candle w'as burning and it gave just enough 
light to see by. And then as Black Jack’s heavy cudgel smashed 



down upon hi‘^ skull Jhe *.TniIe froze on hi. .;e ns eves glazed 
ovei, and he dropped to the floor, "j .o in sections hkc 
a carpenter's rule Amber gd\e an iIim ! Aa’-’, little scream, 
one hand to he” ntouth, for the look ot awcasation she had seen 
in his eves filled her with gusk 

But Black Jdck had already stuck the c-idge1 back into his 
pocket and was kneeling hc'^nie rr, cutrng the st”jng of cat’s 
gut on whxn the h dfrn* -d h coat %vc.e '►irunj she 

stood and 'tared he ^t-rt eflic,entlv about h:s roiling him 

o%er to get the huttcnji :n Pack, pullmg off the rn^, unbuck- 
ling the sword and muff, searching th'-ough his pockets And 
then, as a dark namow streak ot blood began to run out of his 
hair and ove” temple. Amber moaned aloud 

“Oh' You’ve kd!cd nim ” 

“Hush’ He’s not nuH He looked up, giving her a broad 
grin “What the hell sweetheart' Scared by a little blood‘d A 
broken head may teach him better sense next time — we 
hadn’t fibbed the young pngster somebody else would have. 
Look at this scout — ” He held up a gold watch “Fifteen pound 
if It’s worth a sice. It takes fine bait to catch a big fish. Now 
come along— let’s rub off ” He had the boy’s wrists and ankles 
tied and they started out. Amber paused to look back once 
more, but Black Jack hurried her down the backstairs and into 
a hackney that was waiting. 

The night’s eas^ success was reassuring to Amber, w'ho now 
believed that she might soon get enough money to leave the 
Fnars. And she had enjoyed the adventure, too — all but the 
clouting of Tom Butterfield, for w’hose welfare she still felt a 
certain guilty concern When she had drunk her morning 
draught of ale, brought to her by the shuffling Pall, she slipped 
into her dressing-gowm and went downstairs. Mother Red-Cap 
and Black Jack were in the parlour, talking, and both of them 
seemed m high spints. 

Amber came m with a breezy greeting and wave of her hand 
— full of a vast self-confidence and ready to be congratulated. 
Mother Red-Cap gave her a warm smile. 

“Good-mormng, my dear! Black Jack’s been teilmg me how 
like a veteran you handled matters last night! He says it was 
worth a Jew’s eye to see the way you led the young cully into 
his trap And now you’ve seen for yourself how easy it is, and 
safe, haven’t you’’” 

Amber, thinking that now they had a need of her, was in- 
clined to be independent She shrugged “I suppose so. Weil — ” 
She held out her hand “Tip me my earnest.” 

“Why, my dear, there’s nothing for you this time. I’ve ap- 
plied your share on your bill.” 

“On my bill!” 

“Of course. Or did you think it costs nothing to eat and 
lodge and give birth to a baby?” 

She unlocked the drawer where her ledger was kept, took 
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out a neativ ’written sheet anJ bar Jed !l to An-jr stood 

for a moment staring at it, nonplussed She did n..t *hat 

It said, for she had ne\cr been taught to read or bat she 
was horrified to thmk that none of tne money she had helped 
to steal was hers. For those expenses Mother Red-Cap had 
mentioned were not ones she had ever e'^pected to pay She felt 
that she had been cheated, and ?t made her an,gT\ After a mta- 
ment she looked up, her mouth opened tc «peak. and saw 
Mother Red-Cap just removing her cloak from' the peg where 
It huDg beside the door; she put it on and went out. 

“Here’ ’ Amteer thrust the bill at Black Jack. ‘Read .1 to me!” 

He took it and read the items slowly At each one her scowl 
intensified Now she was m a fine pickle’ instead of being le^s 
in debt she was deeper than ever. A ’i.iolenl dC'.pair filed her. 


The bill was carefully itemized 

£ s. d. 

1. For 3 months lodging and diet 30 0 0 

2. Suit of childbed linen 4 4 0 

3. For the minister to christen the child. ..... 2 10 0 

4. For the midwife’s fees 3 3 0 

5 For the christening supper 6 0 0 

6. For the w^et nurse for 1 5 day s 1 0 0 

7. For Mrs Chi\ertcn. . . . " 10 0 0 

8. For Mrs Chiverton to bring the child upon 

request 5 0 0 

9. For the dressmaker tor altering the green 

gown 0 6 2 


£62 3 2 

“Lord^” cried Amber funously. ‘T’m surprised she doesn’t 
charge me for the use of her pot’” 

Black Jack grinned, “Never mind. She will.” 

Amber was as angry with Black Jack as she was with Mother 
Red-Cap For he could have paid her bill — and the debt too — 
at no hardship to himself She was so resentful over his refusal 
that she had lost all sense of gratitude at being out of New”- 
gate. She would have pawned some of the jewellery he had 
given her, but it was not enough to clear the full debt and if 
part of It disappeared she knew that she would get no more. It 
seemed to her that she would be m Whitefnars forever. 

And so when Michael Godfrey came the next afternoon and 
asked her again to go away with him she agreed without hesi- 
tating an instant 

“Wait here and Fli be nght down I want to get my cloak 
and I have a new gown — ” She was already out of the room. 

Michael called after her: “Let it go’ Fll get you another’” 

But she pretended not to hear him and ran oo, for there were 
several things she wanted to take with her — a lace fan, a pair 
of green silk stockings, the imitation gold ear-rmgs, and her 
parakeet She rushed about the room — the house was empty 
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and she wanted to get away before someone should return—- 
iung everjtlijiig into a sheet and hastily tied it, ‘Come on,” 
she said to the parakeet “We’ve had enough of this damned 
sanctuary,” And with the cage in one hand, the tied-up sheet 
in the other, she hurried out and down the stairc. Halfway to 
the bottom she slopped with a gasp, for the door sw'ueg open 
and Black Jack Mallard stood there, his great frame blocking 
out the light 

She gave a gasp of dismay. “Jack!” 

It was dark down there and she could not see the expres- 
sion on his face, but his voice was deep and hoarse, '‘So you 
were going to scour*” Slowly he started up the stairs toward 
her, and she could only stand there helplessly, watching him 
and w’aitmg All at once she was afraid of him, she had seen 
him lose his temper with Bess and knew that he could be 
violent. “You ungrateful little bitch, I should break your head 
for this — ” 

Amber’s courage came back with a rush “Get out of my 
w’ayl” she cried “Fm leaving this filthy place! Fm not going 
to stay here and hang with the rest of you!” 

He was just below her now and she could see his face, the 
thin upper lip drawn tight against his teeth, his eyes dark and 
glittering “You’ll stay here as long as I want you to stay. Go 
on upstairs now. Go on, I say!” 

For a long moment they stood staring at each other. Then 
suddenly she kicked out at his shins and threw herself against 
his arm, trying to break through “Michaeir she screamed. 

Suddenly Black Jack laughed He picked her up with one 
arm, threw her over his shoulder, and started back up the 
stairs “Michael!” he repeated contemptuously “What good 
d’ye think that jack-straw could be to you?” He laughed again, 
a thunderous roar that echoed up the narrow stairwell, and he 
seemed scarcely to notice that Amber was screaming furiously, 
kicking and beating at him with her fists. 

When he reached the bedroom he sat her down, so forcibly 
that the Jar went from her heels up mto her head. She recov- 
ered quickly. 

“God damn you. Black Jack Mallard!” she yelled at him. 
“You’re trying to kill me, thafs what you’re doing! You’ll 
make me stay here till we all get caught! But I won’t do it, d’ye 
hear? Fll get out if I have to — ” She started for the door again, 
so furious that she would have run out of Whitefriars and mto 
the arms of the first constable who saw her. 

He reached out a hand and caught her as she would have 
gone by, Jerking her to him as easily as if she were one of the 
dolls bought at Bartholomew Fair. “Stop it, you little fool! You 
gabble like a magery prater! You’re not going out of the Friars 
— not while Fm here. When I’m gone do what you damned 
please — but I didn’t give three hundred pound to get you out 
of Newgate so some other man could have the use of you!” 

She stared at him with angry amazement, for she had al- 
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wa\s believed that he in love ’Aith hen it had long 
been her opinion tha.^ it u.*s verv eas^ for a weman to take 
advantage of a man m Icve Nc^ she realized that tne only 
tlisunction be madt* bet’Aeen her and Bess was that she was 
newer and more urnamental and ewdenil} pleased him better 
in bed If was a sharp and humihatmg cm to her pride, and 
all of a sudden she desnsed him. 

When she answered him her voice was low and tease, full 
of enraged scorn “Oh, you gormandizmg vermm, lack Mal- 
lard, I despise you! I hope you do get caught* I hope they hang 
you and cut you up in pieces — I hope — Oh’*’ S'le v 3i.rled about 
and iuflg herself on the bed, bursting Into sob: and in a mo- 
meot she heard the door slam behind him. 

She stayed in her room the rest of the day, refused anv sup- 
per, and was still sulking the next morning when someone 
knocked Thinking that it was probably Black Jack, coming 
with a gift to beg her pardon and try to make up the qaarrel, 
she called out for him to come in She was at the iressing-table, 
cleaning her nails, and did not glance around until she saw 
Bess’s face appear in the mirror. Then she turned swiftly. 

“What are you doing here!” 

Bess was unexpectedly sweet and agreeable. “I only came to 
wish you a good morning ” Amber thought she had most likely 
come to gloat because Black. Jack had spent the night with 
her, and she turned aw’ay But now Bess leaned over, close to 
her shoulder. 

“I heard you and Jack yesterday aftemoon' — ” 

“Did you now!” 

“If you really want to leave the Friars — if yoii’H promise to 
go away and never come back — I can get that* money for you.” 

Amber jumped to her feet, one hand reaching out to* grab 
Bess’s wrist. “If I’ll promise to go! My God! Fi! go so fast I’ll — 
Where is it?” 

“It’s mine. Fve saved it up to have if Black Jack should ever 
need it. Mother Red-Cap keeps it for me, but I can get it by 
tomorrow night. I’ll put it in the food-hutch in the kitchen.” 

But the money was not there and when next Amber saw 
Bess she had a purple bruise across one eye, and the side of 
her face and her lower hp was swollen— -obviously Black Jack 
had discovered their plot. After that Bess never troubled to 
conceal her hatred and jealousy and only a few days later 
Amber found the house-cat with turquoise feathers clinging 
to Its jowls and paws. Bess insisted that she was completely 
innocent of any connection with the cat’s crime, but Amber 
had always kept her parakeet’s cage safely out of reach and 
knew the little bird could not have been caught without help 
from someone. 
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Chapter F^tur* * r 

Tholgh she at .nterjded tc. Amber discovered it wohfd 
net be po^s.ble to on bad term^ 'Aith Black Jack tore'^cr. 
She depended or. fi.m for too much And so — even if she jon- 
linued to harbci*! her resentment agasrst him — isithm iour 4 r 
five days after the quarrel they seemed a\ close as before 

She had declared to Mother Red-Cap and all of them that 
she would never ve-^ture her carca&s again for so palfrs a fct— - 
twelve pounds was tier tshare from the first n.ght—djuf^he soon 
did. For it was the op 1\ po-ssible chance she had of ever get- 
ting out of the Friars And in spde of the danger she en|0>ed 
tlieir escapades piavmg at bemg a fine iaii>, venturing up into 
the City, even the excitement of running great nsKs 

For the most part them luck was ar good as it had been the 
first eight It seemed that everv young coxcomb in London 
was ready to believe a beautiful stranger had fallen m love with 
him at the play or m Hyde Park or the Mulberry Gardens, and 
W'as more than eager to help her cuckold her foolish old hus- 
band. Both Black Jack and Mother Red-Cap attributed much 
of their success to Amber’s own skiO at portraving a fashion- 
able w^oman Bess, they said, had too often spoiled the whole 
scheme by being taken for a whore m disguise — which made 
the gentlemen wary, for it was well known that those ladies 
were frequently m league with a gang of bullies. 

One of their most consistently successful tricks was the “but- 
tock and twang” — a simpler form of what they had done the 
first night Amber w’ould go masked into a tavern, find her vic- 
tim and lure him outside into some dark alley. When she had 
picked his pocket a cough or sneeze summoned Black Jack 
who would come staggering along and pretending to be drunk, 
knock him over, and make off with whatever she had stolen. 
Concealed by the darkness she would also disappear, jom Black 
Jack, and return to Alsatia A time or two she went “upon the 
question lay ” Dressed well, though discreetly, and carrying in 
her band an empty bandbox she would go to some great house 
and pretend to be’ the ’Change- wnman come with the nbbons 
my Iddy had bespoke the day before. While the maid was gone 
to see if the lady w as awake she could put a few small valuable 
objects mto her box and depart. 

But Amber did not care for that kind of sport She preferred 
to play the lady of quality herself and told them flatly this 
dodge was a trick better suited to Bess’s talents than her own. 

Once Amber went into a house in Great Queen Street where 
a masquerade W'as in progress, and after a while she and one 
of the young men sought a quiet room But as they were walk- 
ing down a dark hallway she felt stealthy fingers at the nape 
of her neck and moved swiftly. “You’re a thief!” she whis- 
pered, afraid to cry out for fear a constable actually would 



come He protested and vs- as about to run off when he dis- 
covered that the buttons on h.s coat had been cut. T.he\ both 
laughed, he admitted he had been imstaKen m her too, and so 
they parted, to cast tor other fish 

She had only one senous scare and that occurred the night 
she went to an upstairs-room in a ta\ern with their victim and 
found that Black Jack had not vet arrived For more than half 
an hour she was capricious and teasing, holding him off; but 
at last he grew impatient began to suspect v^hat she was about 
and when he tried to pull off her mask she graboed op a pew- 
ter candlestick and struck him with n Then, net stopping for 
his sword or w^atch or even to see whether cr not he was dead, 
she rushed out of the room, down the ha i! wav and the stairs 
and was halfway through the taproom when sne heard a voice 
bellow: “Stop that woman! She’s a thief’” He had recovered 
consciousness and come after her. 

Amber felt an agonizing terror that seemed to freeze blood 
and muscle, but somehow m spite of herself she ran on at full 
speed through the roomful of dumfounded patrons She had 
just reached the door to the street when a man sprang up from 
one of the tables and started after her, shouting that he would 
bring her back It was Black Jack They got safely to the Sanc- 
tuary' where he told the story to every'one with shouts of laugh- 
ter — but Amber refused to stir out of the Friars again for more 
than a fortnight. She had felt the gallow's noose too plain that 
time. 

But m spite of all these activities she was not able to save 
much money She had to have numerous gowns and cloaks, 
so that she could not come to be recognized by what she wore, 
and though she bought them second-hand m Houndstitch or 
m Long Lane and soon sold them again, she spent a good deal. 
She also had to defer the cost of her lodging and food and 
other incidental expenses And every time Mrs. Chlverton 
brought the baby m she had a dozen gifts for him She had 
come to feel that there was a wall around Alsatia over which 
it would never be possible to climb— most who came there, 
she knew, stayed. 

Black Jack was himself a good example. 

Whatever his real name, & was the son of a country-squire 
and had come to London eleven years before to attend the 
Middle Temple At that time the King had just been beheaded 
and the Puritans were rabidly punishing vice and praising vir- 
tue; but the young men nevertheless contrived to live very 
much the same carefree reckless hves they always had A hypo- 
critical cloak of modesty served its purpose for them. Thus he 
ran himself into debt, far beyond his father’s ability to pay 
even had the old man wished to do so. It was never permis- 
sible for impecunious gentlemen to beg of their relatives and 
friends, and so when his creditors became too pressing he 
moved into Whitefnars to avoid arrest. And there he had 
found, as did many another bankrupt young man of good fam- 



il>, that the King’s hsgh^aj offered an c'l'r. ard exc.tiog liveli- 
hood 

“When ifs •'^o ea'^> to steal money,” he said, “a man's a tool 
to work for d ” Amber vvas halt mdipcd to agree with him--— 
or woold have had she been able tc Leap all 'and not mesety 
a small par! of w hat she took 

Early iO fune Bkck tack went back to the roads again in- 
ter was the gay social season m London and manv ot the no- 
bdity returned to their country^ homes to spend the summer 
months. Then the roads swarmed wxth highway men and eumer- 
ous inn-keepers were m their pay, but m spite of the well- 
known dangers most persons rode without sufficient protection 

Amber’s part was a simple and safe one With Bess, who went 
along dressed as her serving-woman, she would ride out to the 
Inn from which Mother Red-Cap had had information and 
there make the acquaintance of the traveller and ms family 
Pretending to be a lady of quality just going out of or coming 
into town, she would tell them that her coach had been over- 
turned and wrecked, and when they offered to let her ride 
with them she could manage the tune of departure to Black 
Jack s advantage For though many inn-keepers were willing to 
give information, very few would allow a robbery on the prem- 
ises — too many such incidents would put them out of business. 
Amber was well satisfied with this arrangement, but Bess was 
not — for she had been accustomed to acting the part of ladv 
herself and was furiously resentful at having been demoted 

There was seldom any scuffle when the bandits appeared, for 
even if all members of a party w’ere armed they usually pre- 
ferred giving up the master's valuables to risking a wound 
One man, however, told Black Jack that he would never have 
got the money if he had not taken him unawares, and Black 
Jack offered to shoot it out with him Armed with pistols, they 
walked into the nearby held, counted off ten paces, and ffred 
The man dropped dead Amber, who had been watching with 
anxiety and trying to think w'hat she should do if Black Jack 
was killed, felt a passionate relief — but afterward she was 
more in awe of him than she had been 

But he was a good-natured thief and always left the coach- 
man half-a-crown to drink his health Once he robbed an old 
Parliamentarian just returning from a trip into the country 
with his wiiore, stripped them both naked and tied them to a 
tree, back to back; over their heads he put a sign informing 
all passers-by that hei e were two Adamites. 

As the summer weeks passed Amber’s savings began to 
mount; by mid-August she had accumulated two hundred and 
fifty pounds They had had no new scares and she became 
brazenly confident and almost began to enjoy the life she was 
living. She still had an uneasy restlessness to leave Alsatia, a 
feeling that she was missing something of great importance 
going on out m the real world, but the days faded one into 
another and she was half content, 
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Then one day she got a crude and sjckenifig shock. 

Coming into the parlour she found Black Jack standing be- 
tween Blueskm and Jimmy the Mouth — leaning v^ith Ins great 
arms upon their shoulders — while they looked at something 
laid out on the table before them Their backs were to her and 
she could not see what it was but the\ were talking together 
in low voices which now and then burst into a laugh. 

Amber walked up and saw that it w'as a large sheet of paper 
with bis Majesty's coat-of-arms and two long Lues of pnntmg 
upon it She frowned, suddenly suspicious. 

‘‘What’s that‘s” 

They looked around, surpnsed to hnd her there. 

“Black lack’s a famous man" said BluesKio ‘He’s been 
named first in a proclamation tor taking twenty -two highw'ay- 
men " Black Jack grinned, pleased with the honour 

But Amber stared, open-mouthed and horrified. She wanted 
violently to live, and at a time like this, w'hen she saw how close 
death stood beside her, she grew frantic with terror. 

“W^hat’s the matter?” demanded Black lack, a kind of sharp- 
ness m his voice. 

“You know what’s the matter! They’re looking for you and 
they’ll catch you! They’ll catch aU of us, and hang usi Oh, 1 
wish I was stiO in Newgate’ There at least I was safe!” 

“And so do I wish you were still m Newgate’ Of all the com- 
plaining jades I’ve ever knowm — WTiat the hell did you expect 
when I brought you here? You’d better get it through your head 
the whole world doesn’t function for your benefit’ But you can 
stop worrying about your neck’ A woman’s always got one 
alibi — you can plead your belly Why,” he contmued^^ — and now 
his voice had turned sarcastic, his eyes went over her with 
mocking amusement — “I once knew a woman put off the hang- 
man for ten years — no sooner was she delivered of one brat 
than they found her quick again.” 

Amber scowled and her mouth gave a sneer of repugnance. 
“Oh, did she, indeed? Well, that’s all very well — but not for 
me’” She finished the sentence with a shout, leaning toward 
him, fists clenched and the cords in her throat straining. “I’ve 
got other things to do with my life. I’ll have you know — !” 

At that moment Bess came in the door, and saw that there 
was trouble between them. She grinned maliciously. “Whafs 
the quarrel here? Sure, now. Jack, you’ve not fallen out with 
our fine Mrs Fairtail?” 

Amber turned, her nostrils flaring with anger, and gave her 
a sweeping glance of lazy insolence. “Marry come up, Bess 
Columbine, but you’re as jealous as a wdfe of her husband 
when she lies-inl” 

“Jealous? Me jealous of you!** yelled Bess. “I’ll be damned 
if i am, you scurvy wench!” 

“Don’t call me names!” 

Suddenly Amber reached out, grabbed her by the hair, and 
gave a violent Jerk With a shriek of rage Bess seized a fistful 
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of ctirls and the t%o woipen won.id !ia%e f!»wn Itile diindlv 
battle— bet f* jr the i3rL‘\pccted appeamnec ot \!othcr .tp 
The men merelv lotikiog on and >rn.I:ng, Hit '-he 

for\vard, tooL tiiciTi the sriOiilders and gave each a u. 
shake 

“Stop"’ she cr.ed “I won’t ha^ve any brawlmg LTid..r 
roof! Just cnce m'jJ'c, Bess Columbine, am cu* >oa go! " 

“Out I so'” protesred Bess, Arrber, a supc-.cr 

srniie, reached up tu p:n back the long heavy curls that nej 
come loose "‘Vkhat about her! What about that — ” 

* Bess’” 

For a long time Bess and Mother Red-Cap «tocd ’Jiith lockau 
stares, i?ut &ss vvas finalK forced lo’vicld Nevertheless, ,he 
turned to leave the room she knocked into Amber, gi/ing ’ar 
a hard jar. W’lthout an instant’s hesitation 4mber turned m: 
head and spat onto her gown Bess stopped abrupth, the two 
women once more face to face hke a pair of bnstLng cats, 
but at another warning from Mother Red-Cap Bess whirled 
around and stalked out 

For several davs after that Black Jack ignored ,Ambef as 
though she did not exist, and Bess was insultingly triumphant; 
she douted his preference whenever thev met. But however 
little Amber cared for Black Jack or his company, she did net 
intend to let Bess get the better of her She began a new’ flnta- 

tion with him which was presently successful and after that 

Bess’s hatred was so intense and so sullen that she half ex- 
pected to get a knife stuck into her ribs. She believed, and w ith 
good reason, that it was only Bess’s fear of Black Jack wlucfi 
secured her own life. 

Early in September, Bess, convinced that she was pregnant, 
told Black Jack about it and asked him outright to marr>’ her. 
He gave her an insulting snort. 

“Kfarry you? You must take me for a dommerer. I suppose 
you think I don’t know every man that’s come into this house 
has had a lick at you!” 

He was sitting at the diimer-table, as he always did, long 
after everyone else had left, gnawing at a chicken-leg he had 
in one hand and washing it down with swallows from a wme- 
bottle held in the other. He was slumped far down on his 
spine, perfectly easy and relaxed and unconcerned, not even 
troubling to glance up at her. 

“That’s a damned lie and you know it! I never so much as 
spoke to another man until you brought that slut in here! And 
anyw'ay I haven’t laid with anyone but Blueskm — and that only 
a few times! This brat is yours and you know it, Black lack 
Mallard, and you’ll own it or Fll — ” 

He tossed the bone aside and leaned forward to pick up a 
cluster of purple Lisbon grapes, “For God’s sake, Bess, stubble 
It! You sound like a beggar’s clack-dish! I don’t care what you 
do. Lay with who you damned please, but don’t bother me 
about it.” 
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His back was half-turned and for a moment she stood star- 
ing al him, hor e>es like glass, her whole bodv beginning to 
tremble with rage And then with an animal-liks crv sne lunged 
for him snatching up a knife off the tabV A quick look of 
surprise crossed his face as he saw the swit descending flash 
of the blade and his arm went up to defend himself, thrashing 
out then and giving her a violent blow that sent her sprawling 
across the room. 

She was crouched on the floor, staring ferociousK up at him 
where he loomed above her, when Mother Red-Cap rushed m 
from her room dowm the hailwa\ "'W hat :s ' she cr,ed "Oh?” 
She put her hands on her hips ‘'Well. I’ve warned >ou before, 
Bess, and now you go Gel your belongings and' leave this 
house’” 

Bess glared up at her with sulky defiance, but got slowly £o 
her feet For a long moment she stood there without moving 

“Go on’” repeated Mother Red-Cap. “Get out of here’” 

Bess started to protest and then she gave a sudden funous 
scream “Don’t say it again’ I’m going’ i'm going away from 
here and I’ll never come back! I wouldn’t come back if you 
got on your knees and begged me! I hate >ou! I hate every' one 
of you and I hope you — ” Suddenly she whirled about and ran 
from the room and they could hear her feet pounding up the 
stairs 

Black Jack gave a low whistle and glanced at the knife where 
It lav on the floor, knocked out of her hand when he had struck 
her “Whew’ The crafty little gypsy She’d have slit my throat, 
1 think ” He gave a shrug and went back to take up the cluster 
of grapes, picking them off and tossing them one at a time into 
ins mouth 

Mother Red-Cap went to the table, got out her ledger, and 
sat down to settle Bess’s account “I’ll glad to be done with 
her. She’s never been much use to me, and ever since Mrs 
Channell came she’s been an mfemai nuisance. Oh, well — you 
can’t make a whistle of a pig’s tail ” 

Presently Black Jack went into the kitchen to tease Pall, who 
adored him though she blushed and stammered and scratched 
nervously at her lice whenever he appeared The house was 
quiet for several minutes and then Amber came m the front 
door. She was wearing a thin pale-green silk dress with her 
hair tumbling about her shoulders and tied with a ribbon, and 
she had tw'o of Penelope Hill’s choicest yellow roses stuck into 
the low-cut neckline. 

“Ye gods! I swear this is the hottest day in an age!” She 
dropped into a chair, fanning herself with her lace-tnmmed 
handkerchief, and Mother Red-Cap went on with her work. 
After a few moments Amber got up and started for the door- 
way that led into the hall where the stairs were. 

“I don’t think you’d better go up there, my dear,” said 
Mother Red-Cap, dipping her pen into a pewter inkwell, but 
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aeifher fiirnlng nor Innkmg arcuod ‘1 |ust sent Bess to pack 
lier rigging and she'-^ ir a tearing rage ” 

Amber gianced raak, “Bess is gorng'’^'’ She slirogged. 

“Well, much f cme :i <^hc\ .n a rage or nc 'Let ner 
someihinc to me and I II — ’ 

“Neser noni rn* deir I dent \\cirf anr^'^be'^ bra'll in in> 
house. Go mte fr.e Kdvhen viith Black Jack and Pall until she's 
gone 

Amber hesitated for a moment but fir etily tkirned and went 
into ’'he Gfher n.orn After a fe^ minutes tnej. heard Besss 
high-lieeied aOoes coming down the 'tair-^ Mother Red-Cap’s 
voice talking to her, thouch Bess did not answer, and then 
with a bang "she was gone iBIack Jack proposed a toast to the 
peaceful life, and he .nJ AmPer presentK wandered back into 
the parlour and sat down to plas a game of cards. 

They had spent interminable hours at cards and dice, for 
they did not go out on business more than once or twice a 
week — sometimes even less — and the long days and nights 
had to be passed <iomehow. Black Jack had taught her every 
trick m a gambler’s repertoire — palming, slurring, knapping, 
the brief — and in seven months she had attained to a very 
creditable proficiency. She felt that she could hold her own 
BOW’ at a table with any lord or lady m the kingdom 

After a w'hile Blueskin came m and they started to play at 
putt, the favourite tavern game and one which had probably 
been the undoing of more country-squires’ sons than any other. 
It was three or tour hours before she went upstairs to her own 
room, and there she found Bess’s final gesture to the rival she 
despised Her smocks and gowns and petticoats littered the 
room, ripped and slashed to pieces. There were torn fans, 
gloves cut in two, cloaks backed by scissors, and she had 
dumped the contents of the chamber-pot onto the remnants of 
Amber’s finest gown. 

Black Jack promised to find Bess and give her the beating 
she deserved, but she had disappeared from Sanctuary and left 
not a trace, and they all knew it would never be possible to 
seek her out in the great sprawling city with its half-miUion 
inhabitants. She could lose herself in the warrens of Clerken- 
well or St. Pancras, in the glutted seafaring center of Wapping, 
or in the alleys and courts of the Mint across the river in South- 
wark. 

It was a bad shock to Amber; she decided that her life was 
cursed and that she would never get out of Whitefnars She 
became gloomy and despondent, trailed listlessly about the 
house, and was sullenly bad-tempered with all of them She 
hated Bess and Black Jack and Mother Red-Cap, Pall and Blue- 
skin and the house-cat, even herself 

No matter what I do, she thought, no matter how hard I 
work and how much I save, there’s always mmethmg happens! 
I’ll never get out! Til die m this stinking hole! 
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Three da)s after had gone Mother Reo-Cap came into 
the bedroum and found Amber King on her beck ^^^stched 
out straight -Aith her hanus behinu her bead Sot had ***sen 
awake for at lead two hoars, mulling oser her troubles, a-" i hne 
longer sne thought about tnem the more msurmounfa -'.a they 
became. She gave Mother Red-Cap a ^^clky glare, aisnoved at 
being interraptcd, but she did not speak 
‘‘Well, my dear,” said Mother Red-Cap. as cheerfully as 
thougn Amber had greeted her in good humour “Tais is no 
ordinarv day for us. you know ” 

Every morning she got up punctual^ at five, Lke rr ippren- 
face, put on her plam, neat dress, and began to gc a rout her 
numberless task-i From the moment she woke she was bnsk 
and alert and ready for the day . The sight of such cetermined 
activity w'as irritating to Amber 
“It’s an ordinary day for me,” she said crossly. 

“How now! Surely you've not forgot this is the day you’re 
going to Kmghtsbridge”” 

“It’s not the day Fm going to Knightsbridge!” 

“But, my dear child, this is most important. There^’s a great 
deal of money involved ” 

“It isn’t the first time there’s been a great deal of money 
involved — ^but / never saw’ much of it’” The subject had been 
discussed between them before, always with considerable bit- 
terness tor though Amber protested she was bemg cheated of 
her rightful share \fother Red-Cap insisted that she got ex- 
actly what her services warranted, and Black Jack agreed. “Any- 
way, It’d be like Bess Columbine to have the constables w aitmg 
on us. She know's all our plans.” 

“Nonsense, my dear I think I know Bess better than you 
do, and I assure you she’s no such desperate creature as that. 
She hates the sight of a constable worse than a fishmonger hates 
a hard frost But as for the money — i came up here to teli you 
Fll double your earnest this time, to make up for the loss of 
your clothes.” Considenng the matter settled she started to- 
ward the door “Black Jack is below with Jimmy and Blue- 
skio They intend setting out within the hour.” 

But as she went Amber flounced over on her side, scowled 
and called after her, “Fm not gomgl” 

Mother Red-Cap did not reply, but within a few minutes 
Black Jack appeared and after half-an-hour’s coaxing and 
wheedling and assuring her that they had changed their plans 
so that Bess could not catch them if she tried, she got up and 
began to dress Even so she would not leave before she had 
gone to consult an astrologer who lived m Mitre Court Upon 
his assurance that the day was a propitious one for her she bor- 
rowed a cloak from Mother Red-Cap and, still sulking, left 
the Sanctuary with Pail and the three men. 

Knightsbndge was a qoiet little village on the West Bourne 
just two miles and a hahf out of the city, and they reached It 
by taking a barge up the nver to TuthiH Fields and then hiring 
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a coach to fhe viJIaire Because of its convenient siioatiort 
Knightsbriiige uas much frequented bs h!ghwa\men who at- 
tacked trd\ellcr> leaving or entering the city Mother Red-( ap 
had had a me'>sage Irom the mn-keeper in her eniplo) there 
that an ol»J gentleiran, Theophsius Bidulph. who came into 
Lont*on t\\ ce a vear. was expected on the 8th of Septem*ier 

Sometimes the> had to wait two oi three or more da>s for 
a victim to appear, but Amber heartily hoped that this time it 
would not be neces'^ary They went upstairs to the room as- 
signed to them and Pall immediately took off her shoes, com- 
pLunmg — as she had ever since leaving home — that they hurt 
her feet Having nothing else to do Amber sat dowm to arrange 
her hair ai! over again, a process which could easslv take haFf- 
an-hour, and when that was done she plagued Pall until the 
mi>e"ubie girl finally admitted that she was with child by Black 
Jack Malkird By nightfall she w'as distractedly bored," pacing 
unea'iiH about the room, hanging out the window and tapping 
her lingers on the sill, wishing she was anyone but who she 
was and anywhere in the world but there 

But at last she heard the pounding of horses’ hoofs, the clat- 
ter and bang of a coach, dogs began to bark and the ostlers ran 
out into the courtyard to greet the arriving guest A few mo- 
ments later there was a hasty tap at her doo^ and the host told 
her Theophilus Bidulph had come and was ordering his supper 
downstairs. Amber waited about a quarter of an hour and then 
she went down herself 

Mr Bidulph was standing beside the fireplace drinking a 
glass of ale and talking to the host and he did not see her until 
she spoke his name Then he turned about in some surprise He 
was a short merry^-faced old gentleman with great bushy 
pointed eyebrows and the look of a good-natured imp. 

“Why, Mr Bidulph'” she cned, giving him a sparkling smile 
and holding out her hand 

He took It and made her a bow “Your servant, madame.” 
In spite of his courtesy he was frankly puzzled, though he 
looked at her with interest 

“I vow I think you’ve forgotten me, sir.” 

“By the mass, madame, I fear I have ” 

“Fm Balthazar St Michel’s eldest daughter, Ann Last time 
we met i w'as no more than so high ” She bent a little, indicat- 
ing With her flat paira a very tiny girl “Surely you remember 
me now% sir"^ You used to dandle me on your knee ” She con- 
tinued to smile at him, 

“Why — uh — of course, madame — my dear, I mean. And 
how IS your father, pray? It’s some years since we’ve met and 
— -uh — ” 

Her face fell a little “Oh, Mr, Bidulph, he’s not well. The 
old gout again Sometimes he’s in bed for days ” She gave him 
another quick smile “But he speaks so often of you — He’ll 
be so pleased I chanced to see you.” 

Mr. Bidulph drank down his ale. “You must give him my 
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regards, clilld But what are you doipg ail alone out here?'*^ 

‘Oh, Vm not alone, sir Fm traveLng with my woman I’m 
going xRto town to \isit Aunt Saraii — but one ot cu: horses lost 
a shoe and we stopped here for toe night. Thev say the wa»s 
are thick with hiahwaMnen nowadays 

*ifs true the wretches are everywhere — much worse than 
when I was a }oung fellow, let me tell vou Bat then, of course, 
nothing is as it was Bet won’t you nde m with me in the 
morning'^ I il see you get there safe and sound,” 

“Oh, thank you, sir* How kind that is’ For the truth on it 
is, those cutthroatji evervwhere about have me uneasy as a 
Witch ” 

While they talked Amber saw some of his footmen going 
through the room bearing trunks and boxes on their backs; 
evidently the old gentleman did not intend to trust his belong- 
ings to the surveillance of the stable-boys. But at least that 
would make it oossible for Black Jack to take what he wanted, 
while she occupied Mr Bidulpfi’s attention And. long before 
moramg, all five of them would be m Whitefnars again. Amber 
was eager to have it over and done and to be back in safety 
once more — for Bess’s jealousy hung above her like an omi- 
nous threat She thought the girl was mad enough to do any- 
thing for her revenge. 

At Mr Bidulph’s invitation Amber sat down to have supper 
with him, and the> lingered thereafterward while she listened 
to his tales of the Civil Wars She beard of numerous instances 
demonstrating his and everyone else’s heroic valour, of the 
dead King’s nobility and martyrdom, the magnificcnr leader- 
ship of Prmce Rupert Nothing, he assured her again and again, 
could have been more glonous than the way the Rovaiists had 
lost the war 

Amber kept an eye on the clock. 

By ten she was beginning to grow nervous and had to force 
herself to sit still and smile and ask questions. They had been 
there at the table for more than three hours, and ceitamly 
Black Jack should have finished his work by now and made 
her a signal to join them. A feeling of panic was rising in her, 
and her stomach turned over and over, fluttering like a captive 
bird. 

Oh! she thought wildly. Where is he! Why doesn’t he come! 
Whai can have happened! 

Then all at once she heard a noisy commotion from outside. 
The dogs began to bark again, horses’ hoofs beat along the 
roadw^ay, and there was a babble of voices — men shouting, a 
woman’s scream. Pall opened their door at the head of the 
stairs to wave frantically at her And Amber, suddenly terrified, 
fhmkmg that Bess had arrived with a party of constables, 
leaped to her feet. 

“Good Lord, madame^ What’s amiss?” 

“It’s thieves!” cned Amber wildly. “Quick! Put out the 
lights!” 
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She darted across to snuff out the candles biirning in wall- 
sconces, and as she did so Pall hurst from the room abtwe and 
came running aown. wading with tear “Shut up^” cried Amber 
franticailv At that moment she heard the unmistakable ^^oonci 
of Bess Columbines voice and a bellow of rage from Black 
Jack. 

The \oices were nearer now and Amber — able to think of 
Jiorhmg but sjsmg herself— -started for the front door. She 
heard Pal! bawlme her name, and Mr Bidiilph, catching the 
contagion ot excitement, went stumbling around m the dark, 
calling out, “Mrs Arm’ Mrs Ann’ Where are B\ mis- 

take he grabbed hold of Pall and she shrieked with terror 
Amber rushed on and then, just as she got outside, she heard 
footsteps commg that way and saw the flare from their torches 
Bess’s \ofce screamed “She’s m here* Let him go — He's not 
the one’ The woman’s inside*” 

Amber whirled and ran back inside, heading for the kitchen. 
Mr Bidulph was still floundering about and calling her name 
while Pali screamed but could not decide what to do, as Amber 
ran b> he reached for her and caught hold of her skirt. She 
jerked it free, hearing it tear, and rushed on, reaching the nar- 
row little haOwa} below the stairs just as a torch brightened 
the room Pall gave a shriek of agony as she w^as seized and 
Mr Bidulph mdignantiy demanded to know what was going 
on 

Amber burst into the kitchen, panting so that she could 
scarcelv breathe, and gave a scared start as she heard a voice 
“Mrs ChannelP It’s the host ” 

She stopped still “Oh, my God* Where can I go* WTiere can 
I hide** They’ll he here next*” Her teeth were chattering and 
her very bones seemed to shake 

“Quick* Get into this food-hutch! Give me your hand!” 
Amber reached out gropingly He caught hold of her hand, 
threw up the top of a great oaken chest, and she climbed in. 
The lid had just shut down when Bess and the constables came 
through the hallway; the host turned and ran out of the room, 
slamming the door behind him 

“There she goes*” yelled Bess. And through the air-holes 
bored m the chest Amber saw a flare of light and heard the 
rush of their feet as they went by, Bess swearing when she 
knocked her ankle against a stool 
Amber waited only until the last one was gone and then she 
flung back the lid and got out, picked up her skirts, and ran 
after them Still on the trail of the host they had rounded the 
corner into the courtyard, and since the kitchen formed a sep- 
arate wing of the house it was dark when she got outside The 
confusion was greater than ever and she knew they had cap- 
tured all three men for she heard Bess yelling; “Let him go, 
you damned fools* He’s the ostler here* Get that woman*” 
Amber did not pause an instant but struck off m the other 
direction, toward the river, hoping only to get away where It 
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i*as dark she cou^d not be seen. Reaching the bank she 
plimsicJ down it Sne ^vas unable to see at all fer ‘tie moon 
had disappeared and the :>k\ w^as black w'th storm-C'Oiids, not 
she ran. blindh abe^d — like one m a dream who, no matter 
bow hard the legs churn, cannot seem to make any progress. 
The sounds i^ere growing fainter, but she dared not stop or 
lookback. , , , , , 

Her shoes were soaked tnrough m a moment and the recks 
on the streambed braised the soles of her feet Her wet skirts 
flopped and clung to her ankles, brambles ^^cratchec her face 
and bare arms and caught m her hair A hard pain seared her 
left side, her legs felt wooden and her lungs were beginning to 
burn But she ran on and on 

it was quiet down there and after several minutes she could 
hear nothing at all from the inn, onl> the occasional ploo of a 
frog into the water or the frightened scuriwlng of an animal At 
last she could run no more and stopped, heading, sagged help- 
lessh against a tree 

But as she began to get her breath she also began to think 
and to wonder how she would get back Following the Bourne, 
she knew, would lead her down to the Thames a great way 
from Whitefnars She must go back to the road and hope to 
find a hackney- — or walk; it was only about two miles and a 
quarter She climbed the bank and started off across the fields, 
but did not return at once to the road, for fear they would 
come along searching for her She alteraatel} ran and walked, 
constanth looking back Whenever a coach or a man on horse- 
back approached, she flung herself fiat and waited, but for the 
most part the night was quiet and she met no cne 

Within a few minutes she had reached St James’s ParK. She 
skirted the edge of it, and though here there were some late 
walkers, by keeping m the shadows and moving softly, she got 
through without molestation Reaching the Strand she burned 
along, holding onto her skirts to keep them from dragging m 
the street, clotted and Uttered as it was with animal dung and 
decaying vegetable refuse. She was afraid to be alone m the 
city, for she knew the menace of it and wished violently that 
a hackney wmuld come along. And then all at once the banging 
clatter of a coach resounded through the night, lumbering 
heavily toward her as though in a great hurry to run her down 
and be on. 

Seeing that it was a public vehicle she shouted The driver 
hauled on the reins, came to a stop some yards beyond, and 
turned on his perch. *‘Waiit to hire a coach?” 

Amber had already reached the door and pulled it open. 
“Temple Bar!” she cned “And quick^” She Jumped in and 
slammed it shut, so glad to be safe inside that she scarcely 
noticed how it smelt. 

He drove so fast and so recklessly that she could only try to 
keep her seat as the coach careened along. The wooden seat 
on which she sat was covered with a thin hard pad and the jar- 



ring and vibrating of the springless compartment shook her to 
the heels At Temnie Bar he stopped Almost before the wheels 
had quit turning she was down and off on a ran toward the 
Temple, for she had not a farthing with her 

“Hey!” he yelled furiously “Come back here, you cheating 
drab’” 

And then as she ran on, disappearing into the darkness, he 
climbed down and started after her But at the sight of a party 
of ga} and drunken students, he apparently decided it was not 
w’orth the risk of losing his coach-and-horses for a one-shiUing 
fare He got back up on his perch and started off again 

Amber ran down Middle Temple Lane and cut into the 
Pump Court Many lights were still burning, there were sounds 
of imisic and singing and laughter, and people were going and 
coming everywhere Her head was down, because she was now 
too tired to hold it up, and she ran headlong into a group of 
some half-dozen students, one of whom caught her in his arms. 

“Hey, there, sweetheart!” he cned gaily. “Where’re you go- 
ing in such haste!” 

Amber did not answer him but began to struggle frantically, 
pounding at his chest with her fists, crying with exhaustion and 
terror. But the more she struggled the tighter he held her. And 
all the others had gathered around now, laughing and joking, 
thinking that perhaps they had caught a whore, since no re- 
spectable woman would be running about the streets at eleven 
o’clock in only a thin silk dress, and that torn and wet 
He bent her head back to kiss her and Amber felt them 
crowding closer and closer until such a terror swept over her 
she was close to fainting Every one of them looked like a con- 
stable, At that moment she heard a familiar voice 

“Hey, just a minute! What’s going on here* I know this lady 
— Let her go, you varletsf” It was Michael Godfrey, whom 
Amber had not seen for more than four months. 

Reluctantly the young man released her Amber looked up 
at Michael with tears streaking down her scratched and dirt- 
stained face, but she did not speak to him. Giving a quick 
shove she broke free and started off, but he followed her When 
he caught her they had reached a dark corner leading into Vine 
Court, away from the lights of the torches. 

“Mrs. Channel!! For God’s sake, what’s the matter? What’s 
happened? It’s Michael — don’t you remember me*^” 

He grabbed hold of her arm and brought her to a stop but 
she jerked at him furiously, sobbing. “Let me go! Oh, damn 
you! Let me go or I’ll get caught!” 

“Caught by who! What is it? Tell me!” He gave her a little 
shake for she was not looking at him but tugging to free her- 
self, trying to pry his fingers loose from her wnst, wild and 
desperate. 

“The constables, you fool! Let me go!” 

He turned suddenly, dragging her after Mm, and entered a 
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doorway, which fee clo^^ed. Amoer slumped against the wall 
*'\\ here’s Black Jack*''” he demanded 
•TtieyXe caught him. We were at Kmghtsfcndge and tne 
comtahks came — I got awa} but the>'re coming alter me—' 
She made a sadden lunge. “Lei me go! iHe got to get back”' 
He grabbed her shoulders, thrusting her against the wad, 
and she felt his arms go about her. “You can’t go back there. 
Mother Red-Cap’ll send >ou out again, and someday you. 11 get 
caught for sure Come with me — ” His moiitk so ught iier'% hie 
arms held her cIo«e, and xAmber relaxed grateful 3% sc tired 
she ccuid struggle no longer. He p.cked ner up and started 
through the dark hallwa\ toward the stairs 


Chapter Fifteen 

The three men. Black Jack and Jimmy the Mo>iith and Blue- 
skm, were all hanged from the same arm of the three-cornered 
gallows, Just ten davs from the night they were taken. When 
die process of justice worked at all it was with devastating 
swiftness; they left him no time to pa> his way out Bess was 
sent to Bridewell, the house-of-correctioo for female offenders, 
to improve her morals. Pall, who pleaded her belly, was sent 
to Newgate to aw^ait the birth of her child and probable trans- 
portation to Virginia. 

At the time of the execution Amber was alone in, Michael 
Godfrey’s rooms m Vine Court. Michael had gone to watch 
and when he came back he told her that all three^’men had been 
cat down and taken to lie at a tavern — ^where they might be 
viewed by mourners or whoever had a curiosity to look at 
them All the corpses had been treated with respect and not, as 
often happened, earned through the streets and tossed about 
until mangled beyond recognition. Black Jack, he said, was 
very nonchalant to the end, and the last words of his farewell 
speech were* “Gentlemen, there’s nothing like a merry Me — 
and a short one ” 

But even then she could not believe it 

How could Black Jack Mallard be dead when she remem- 
bered him so well, everything he had done and said over the 
months she had knowm him*^ How could he be dead when he 
was so big, so powerful, so obstinately indestructible? She re- 
membered his SIX feet five inches of male strength, hard mus- 
cled and hard-fleshed, covered with wiry black hair that matted 
on his chest She remembered the thunderous rumble of his 
laugh; his enormous capacity for wine — he had said that his 
nick-name originated one night when he won a wager by drink- 
ing a blackjack of Burgundy without once putting down the 
vessel She remembered a thousand things more. 

And now he was dead. 

She remembered how some of the men had wept at Chape! 
the day before they were to be executed. Aid, though she 
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thought she had forgotten, she could, all too well, recall the ex- 
pressions on their faces. She ^^onde^ed how Black Jack had 
looked — and how she would have looked herself had she Deen 
sitting there beside him She suffered agomes thmkrag of it. 
Whatever she was doing — enjoymg her dinner, brushing her 
hair, leaning on the windowsill and laughing at the pranks of 
the young men down in the courtvard — the thought would 
come like the sudden shocking impact of a physical blow: I 
might nor be here! I might be dead! 

At night she would wake up, cry'ing with terror and clutch- 
ing at Michael, She had seen two of her cousins die, but this 
was the first time that any personal realization of death had 
come to her. She became very' pious and repeated all the pray- 
ers she knew a dozen times a day. 

But for the grace of God I’d not be here nght now but in 
He!!, she would think, for she knew’ she had not been good 
enough to get into Heaven. Even before she bad left Mary- 
green Uncle Matt had not thought it likely that Heaven was 
her destination. She believed m the existence of those two places 
with superstitious intensity. Just as she believed that a hare 
was a witch m disguise, but the prospect of eternal damnation 
could not deter her from anythmg she really wanted to do. 

For almost a month she did not once leave Michael God- 
frey’s apartment of two rooms He bought a second-hand suit 
of boy’s clothes for her to wear and she strutted about, swag- 
gering, clacking her heels on the floor m imitation of the young 
fops she had seen m the streets, while he roared with laughter 
and told her that she was as good an actor as Edward Kyoaston 
himself. She w'as supposed to be Tom, his nephew from the 
country, but none of his friends who visited them were very 
much fooled, though they all made a great jest of it and 
obligingly called her by that name. 

He told her, however, that it would probably not be a great 
deal longer before her presence there became known and that 
when It did they would be forced to leave. But that threat did 
not trouble him for he seldom studied as it was and had no 
more interest in learning law than did most of the other young 
men whose fathers sent them to the Inns of Court Now, more 
than ever, life was too distracting for a young man to give 
much time to books and lectures 

She told him her own name and the story of her misfortunes, 
though she omitted altogether Lord Carlton’s part m it and 
pretended that the baby had been gotten by her husband. Luke 
Chaimell’s name, since she had used it in Whitefnars, was no 
longer of any value to her and she made Michael promise to 
keep secret the fact that she had ever been married; she con- 
sidered that that mistake was over and done and absolutely 
refused to think of Luke as her husband. 

About a fortnight after Black Jack’s death Michael went 
down to Ram Alley to visit Mother Red-Cap and convince her 
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that Mrs Cbannell fiad gODe from London and would never 
return- He went partly out of curiositv, to see what ths old 
woman’s reaction to the recent events had been and aJsc be- 
cause Amber begged him to get the imitation gold ear-r’ngs she 
had left behind, telling Mm that her aunt had given them to her 
|mt before she had gone away. He brought them back, and 
some news as well. 

“She's satisfied you’re gone I told her Fd had a letter from 
you and that vou were back with your famJ> and would never 
so much as think of London again ” 

Amber laughed, taking a bite out of a n.g red apple ‘’D i 
she believe you‘^” 

“She seemed to She said that you should neve" have left 
the country m the first place — and that LoT^don was no place 
for a girl like you ” 

“FlI warrant she’s running distracted to have lost me. I made 
her a mighty good profit, let me tell you ” 

“Sweetheart, Mother Red-Cap w^ouldn’t run distracted if she 
lost her own head She’s got another gir! she’s training to take 
your place — a pretty little wench she found somewhere who’s 
with child and onmamed and full of gratitude for the kmd old 
lady who’s promised to help her out of her difficulties/’ 

Amber made a sound of disgust, throwing the apple-core 
across the room into the fireplace “That old fieshbroker would 
pimp for the devil himself if there was a farthing to be aot by 

It!” 

Most of her time, when she was alone, she spent leammg 
to read and to wTite and she undertook both with the same 
enthusiasm she had had for her dancing and singing and guitar 
lessons. Hundreds of times she wrote her name and Bruce’s, 
drawing big hearts around them, but she always burnt the pa- 
pers before Michael should see them — partly because she knew 
it would not be tactful to let the man who was keeping her find 
that she was m love with someone else, but also because she 
could not bear the thought of discussing Bruce with anyone. 
Her own signature was a long sprawl of which only the initial 
letters were made large and distinguishable, and w'hen she 
showed Michael specimens of her handwriting he laughed and 
told her it was so illegible it might be mistaken for that of a 
countess. 

One wet early October afternoon she lay stretched out flat 
on her stomach on the bed, mouthing over the text of one of 
the bawdy illustrated books which he had given her to prac- 
tice on, an English edition of Aretino’s sonnets. Hearing the 
key turn in the lock and the door of the other room open, she 
called over her shoulder: “Michael? Come in here! I can’t make 
this out — ” 

His voice, solemn for once, answered her. “Come here, 
nephew.” 

Thinking that he was playing some joke she leapt off the bed 
and ran to the doorway, but stopped on the threshold with a 
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gasp of astonishment and dismay. For with him was an old 
man, a sour prim thin-nosed old gentieman with a forbidding 
scowl and a look of basing been preserved in vinegar. Amber 
took a startled step backward and one band went to the throat 
of her deeply opened white shut, but it was too late. He could 
never mistake her for a bo\ now\ 

“You said that vou were entertaining }our nephew, sirrah^” 
said the old man sternly, drawing dowm htS tufted brows and 
frowning bacfe at Michael. “‘Where is he*^” 

“That IS he, Mr Gnpenstraw,” said Michael, respectful!), 
but nevertheless with an air of whimsical unconcern 

Mr. Gnpenstraw’ looked at Amber again, over the tops of bis 
square-cut green spectacles, and he screwed his mouth from 
side to side. Amber’s hand dropped and she spoke to Michael, 
pleading 

“Fm sorry, Michael I thought you were alone ’* 

He made a gesture, motioning hei mto the bedroom, and she 
went, closing the door but standing next to it so that she could 
hear what w’as said betw’een them. Oh, God in Heaven! she 
thought despairingly, rubbing the palms of her hands together. 
Now what w'lll happen to me? What if he Suds out who I — 
Then she heard Mr Gnpenstraw’s voice again. 

“Well, Mr. Godfrey — and what excuse have you to make 
this 

“None, sir.” 

“How long has this baggage been on your premises?” 

“One month, sir.’’ 

^ “One month! Great God! Have you no respect for the an- 
cient and honourable institution of English law*? Because of 
my regard for your father I have overlooked many of )our past 
misdemeanours, but this is beyond anything! If it were not for 
the honour and esteem m which I hold Sir Michael I w’ould 
have you sent to the Fleet, to learn a better view of the con- 
duct befitting a young man. As it is, sirrah, you are expelled. 
Never show’ me your face again. And get that creature out of 
here — within the hour!” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

The door opened, “Let me tell you this, sirrah — ^there is noth- 
ing a young man may get by wrenching but duels, claps, and 
bastards. Good-day!” The door closed noisily. 

Amber waited a moment and then flung open her own door. 
“Oh, Michael! You’re expelled! And it’s all my fault!” 

She began to cry but he came swiftly across to take her into 
his arms. “Here, here, sweetheart! What the deviF We’re well 
nd of this scurvy place. Come now, put on your hat and doub- 
let and we’ll find us lodgings where a man may live as he likes,” 

He took two rooms in an inn called the Hoops and Grapes, 
situated in St. Clement’s Lane, which wound up out of Fleet 
Street. It was outside the City gates in the newer and more 
fashionable west-end of the town. Drury Lane was nearby, and 
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Covent Garden, and not five mirmtes ^Aatk away W2s Gibbons 
Tennis Coort in Vere Street, which had teeome the Tne^trs 
Roval 

He bought her some clothes, second-hand at fir^" irecaLse 
she needed them immediately^ — though later she kac ' .aie 
made — and she found herself precipitated into a whirl ct ga etv 
and pleasure She had met several of his friends while they 
were still at the Temple, but now she met many more They 
were young men of good family, future barons and lord.^: of- 
ficers m the King’s or the Duke's guards; actors from one of 
the four public theatres And she met, too, the women they 
kept, pretty girls who sold ribbons or gloves at the Royal Ex- 
change, professed harlots, actresses, all of them wise and gay 
and no more than Amber's age — flowers that had bloomed 
Since the Restoration. 

They went to the theatres and sat in the pit where the women 
wore their masks and sucked on China oranges, bandying 
pleasantries with ever>’one in earshot They went to the gam- 
bling-houses m the Haymarket and once Amber w^as thrown 
into a frenzy of excitement when a rumour swept through that 
the King was coming. But he did not and she was bitterly disap- 
pointed, for she had never forgotten his expression that day he 
had looked at her. They went to the New Spring Gardens at 
Lambeth and to the Mulberry Gardens, which was temporarily ‘ 
the height of fashion. They went to dinner at all the popular 
taverns. Lockets near Charing Cross which was aiw’ays filled 
with young officers m their handsome uniforms, the Bear at the 
Bridgefoot, the notorious Dagger Tavern m High Holborn, a 
rough-and-tumble place that abounded m riots and noise but 
was famous for its fine pies. They went to see the puppet-play 
in Covent Garden, currently the resort of all the fashionable 
world At night they often drove about towm in a hackney, con- 
testing as to who could break the most windows by throwing 
copper pennies through them 

And when they were not out their rooms were full of 
young people who came m at all hours of the day and night, 
ordered food and drink sent up, played cards and got drunk 
and borrowed their bed for love-makmg None of them had a 
serious thought or occupation, beyond avoiding their creditors. 
Pleasure w’as their creed. The old views of morality had gone 
as much out of fashion as high-crowned hats and, like them, 
were now" disdained and ndiculed Indifference, cynicism, self- 
ishness and egoistic opportunism were the marks of quality. 
Gentleness, honesty, devotion — ^these were held m contempt. 

The gentlemen of the old school, of the decoros Court of 
Charles I, were blaming the present King for the manners and 
behaviour of the new generation. And while it was true that 
Charles neither wished nor tned to set up strict standards, the 
same conditions had existed during the late years of the Pro- 
tectorate, though then more than half concealed under a man- 
tle of hypocrisy. The CivE Wars, not Ms Majesty, had sowed 
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the seeds for plants suddenly shot to full growth since fiis 
turn 

But A.mher \»>as not esen remotely ^warc of the force of 
trends and currents. 

She %as .n lose with this life She hked the noise and ccnfu- 
sion, the continued bustle and disorder, the reckless devil~ma>- 
care gaief. She knew that it vtas wholly different from the 
country and 'was giad tnat it was, for here she might do as she 
liked and no one was shocked or admonitory', ft never occurred 
to her that this was perhaps not the usual life of al! gentlemen 
of all times. 

None of the young men was interested in matrimonv, which 
had fallen into such disrepute that it was considered" only as 
the last resort of a man so tar encumbered debt he could see 
no other way out Good manners forbade a man and wife to 
love — scarcely permitted them to like — each other, and a 
happy marriage was regarded W'lth scorn, not envy This was 
Amber’s view, for Luke Channell had convinced her that mar- 
riage was the most miserable state a woman could endure, and 
she talked as glibly as any rake about the absurdity of being a 
wife or husband In her heait she held a secret reserv’'ation, for 
Brace Carlton — but she was almost willing to believe now' that 
she would never see him again. 

Only once did her confident audacity receive a jar and that 
was when, about mid-October, she discovered that she was 
pregnant again. Penelope Hill had warned her that the most 
careful precautions sometimes failed, but she had never ex- 
pected that they might fail her. For a time she was wildly dis- 
tracted. Ail her pleasures would be ruined if she had to go 
again through the tedious uncomfortable ugly business of hav- 
ing a baby, and she determined that she would not do it. Even 
in Marygreen she had known women who had induced abor- 
tions when pregnancy recurred too often. She had w'anted 
Bruce Carlton’s child, but she did not want another man’s 
now, or ever. 

She talked to one of the girls she had met, a ’Change woman 
named Mally, who was rumoured to have been given a great 
sum of money by no one less than the Duke of Buckingham: 
the girl directed her to a midwife m Hanging Sword Alley who 
she^ said had a numerous clientele among young women of 
their class and way of life. Without telling Michael anything 
about It she went to the midwife, who set her for an hour or 
more over a pot of steaming herbs, gave her a strong dose of 
physic, and told her to ride out to Paddington and back in a 
hackney. To Amber’s immense relief some one, or aH, of the 
remedies had been successful. Mally told her that every twenty- 
eight days she followed the practice herself of taking an 
apothecary’s prescription, a long soaking m a hot tub, and a 
ride m a hell-cart. 

“Gentlemen nowadays,” said Mally, “you’ll find, have no pa- 
tience with a woman who troubles ’em m that way. And, Lord 
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knows, witfi matter': as thev «;tand a woman nee'is uh:i: cxid 

ieois she can be mistress of” She lifted jp he- r’,./np 
and cros'Cvi her silken ankles, giving a srrng little srr.:le 

At fix! Amber was n considerable apprehens on whenever 
she left the hoLi^e — even though she hao'taallv went cicaked 
and hooded and masked — for tear a constuMe would stOD her. 
The memorv of Newgate weighed on her Lke an incubus But 
even more terrifving was the knowledge that 't CaUght agam 
she would verv IikeK be either banged or transported, and she 
was alreadv so rah,d a Londoner that one punishment seemed 
almost as bad as the other. 

And then one day she learned someM'Og 'v- ch seemed to 
offer her a solut’on, and an exciting new adventure as well She 
had been surprised at the elegant clothes worn o^-stage h\ all 
the actors she had seen, and one night she commented sdiy 
about it to Michael 

“Ye gods, the} all look like lords How much monev do they 
get?” 

‘Fifty or Sixty pounds a year ” 

“Why, Charles Hart had on a sword tonight must have cost 
him that much’” 

“Probably did TheyVe all head over ears m debt.” 

Amber, who was getting ready for bed. now backed up to 
have him unlace the tight little boned busk she wore “Then I 
don’t envy 'em,” she said, jingling the bracelet on her right 
wrist “Poor devils They won’t look so spruce m Newgate ” 

Michael v^as concentrating on the busk, but at last he had it 
unlaced and gave her a light slap on the rump "They won’t go 
to Newgate An actor can’t be arrested, except on a special 
warrant which must be procured from the King ” 

She swirled around, sudden eager interest on her face. “They 
can’t be arrested’ Why'’” 

“Why — because they’re his Majesty’s servants, and enjoy 
protection of the Crown.’* 

Well— 

That was something to think about. 

This was not the first time, however, that she had cast cov- 
etous eyes toward the stage Sitting with Michael m the pit, she 
had seen how the gallants al! stared at the actresses and flocked 
back to the tiring-room after the play to paw over them and 
take them out to supper She knew that they w'ere kept by some 
of the greatest nobles at Court, that they dressed magnificently, 
occupied handsome lodgings and often had their own coaches 
to ride m They seemed — for all that they w'ere treated with a 
certain careless contempt by the very men who courted them 
— ^to be the most fortunate creatures on earth Amber was 
filled with envy to see all this attention and applause going to 
others, when she felt that she deserved it at least as much as 
they. 

She had looked them over narrowly and was convinced that 
she was better looking than any of them. Her voice was good, 
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she had lost her country dranl, and her ffguie was losely 
Everyone was agreed to that Wftat utne: qualification^* d.d Jr 
actress need ' Few ot them had so mans 

Not marfi later «he got her opporjunit:. 

With M'c'*"ael ana tour other crtiples snc was at m 

a pri'vate room on the “Folly,'" a floating hous^ .< merit 

moored just abc\e the ruined old Savo\ Fa'atf- - ** 5ver 

Ifaeir cheesecake and wine, cracking upen .w , u^vsier' and 
watching the performance of a naked aan^mg-^oman 

Amber s3.t on \ficnael » lap, ne -^ad cnc arm hung over her 
sfiouider with hi'= hand slipped ca'jal'j. r.to the bodice of her 
gown But all hiS attention \^d% on tne dancing-girl, and Am- 
ber, ofFeoded his interest in the performance, got up and 
left him to Sit down beside one man who htid his back turned 
while he continued to eat his supper He was Edward Kynaston, 
the fabulousl\ handsome young actor from the King’s Theatre, 
who had taken women’s parts before the hiring ot actresses had 
begun. 

He was very young, no more than nineteen, with skin like a 
girl’s, looseh waving blond hair and blue eyes, a slender hut 
weii-proportioned body. The^'e was nothing to mar his perfec- 
tion but the sound of his voice which, from long practice of 
keeping it high-pitched, carried a kind of unpleasant whme. 
He smiled at her as she took a chair next to his. 

“Edward, how' d’you go about getting on the stage?” 

“Why Have you a mind to acting*^” 

“Don't you think I could? I hope I’m pretty enough ” She 
smiled, slanting her eyes. 

He looked her over thoughtfully “You certainly are. You’re 
prettier than anyone we have — or anyone Davenant has, either, 
for the matter of that.” Davenant managed the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, for there were only two licensed companies (though 
some others continued performing), and rivalry was sharp be- 
tween His Majesty’s and His Highness’s Comedians. “I sup- 
pose you think to show yourself on the boards and get some 
great man for a keeper ” 

“Maybe I do,” she admitted “They say there’s a mighty fine 
profit to be got ttat way.” 

Her voice had a soft tone of insinuation, for Kynaston, 
everyone knew, had numerous admirers among the gentlemen 
and had received many valuable gifts from them, most of 
which he shrew'dly turned into money and banked with a gold- 
smith. Among his lovers he was said to number the immensely 
rich Buckingham, who had already begun the rum of the great- 
est fortune in England, squandering what he had as recMessly 
as if it came out of a bottomless well. 

Kynaston did not take offense at her suggestion, but he had 
a kmd of femmme modesty which, for all that he sold himself 
in the open market, lent him the appearance of dignity and 
Virtue. 

“Perhaps there Is, madame. Would you like me to present 
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you to Tom Thomas Kill grc'-v a favconte 

courier and mana'^f-r the K ^ Theatre 

‘Oh, %ou!d \t'U' Woes Sha "Ad-^ exceed, and a little fear- 
ful. 

“Rehearsal will be over about eleven tomorrow. Come toen 
if 3tOU like ” 

Amber dressed with great care for her interview and, thougli 
it was a cold dark earls -Nos emhe’^ morning with no shred of 
son filtering through the heavy smoke and Feg put on her 
finest gown^and cloak Ail morning long her stomach nad been 
churning and the palms of her hands felt uet In of her 
eagerness she w'as miserably nervous and at the last moment 
such a panic of doubt svsept through her that she had to oally 
herself into going out the door. 

When she reached the theatre, however, and took oT her 
mask the attendant gave a low whistle, she laughed and made 
him an impudent face, suddenly relieved. 

“Fve come to see Edward Kynaston He's expecting me Can 
I go in'’” 

“You’re wasting your time, sweetheart,” he to^d hei “Ky- 
naston doesn’t give a hang for the finest woman that wears a 
head. But go along if you w ill ” 

The stage was just clearing and Killigrew was down m the 
pit talking to Kvnaston and Charles Hart and one of the ac- 
tresses who stood on the apron-shaped stage above them It 
was dark inside, for only the candles m the chandelier that 
hung above the stage were lighted, and the cold seemed to 
bring out a strong sour smell Orange-peelings littered the aisle 
and the green-cloth-covered benches were dirty with the foot- 
marks of the men who had stood upon them. Empty now of 
people and of noise there was something strangely dismal and 
shabby, almost sad, about it But Amber did not notice 

For a moment she hesitated, then she started down the aisle 
toward them. At the sound of her heels they looked around, 
Kynaston lifting his hand to wave. They watched her come, 
Kynaston, Charles Hart, Killigrew, and" the woman on the 
stage, Beck Marshall She had met Charles Hart, a handsome 
man who had been on the stage for many years, often risking 
imprisonment to act during the dour years of the Common- 
wealth. And once she had been casually introduced to Beck 
Marshall who stood now, hands on her hips, looking her over, 
not missing anything about her gown or hair or face, and then 
with a switch of her skirt walked off. The three men remained. 

Kynaston presented her to Killigrew — an aristocratic, mid- 
dle-aged mao with bright-blue eyes and white hair and an old- 
fashioned, pointed chm-beard He did not look as though he 
would be the father of the notonous Harry Killigrew, a bold 
rash drunken young rake whose exploits caused some surprise 
even at Court. Amber had seen Harry once, molesting the 
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women m St. James’s Ruk. but sbe r een masked and well 
muffled ant! he had r-*'t seen he- 

She made her cu ti k;h gre<i %h <iil '“Kynaston tclh 
me that sou wa-t to go eo :he <^:acu 

Amber gase him ner must alfurmg ^rvAc Ahich she had 
practiced se.efa! times m the mirror oe! re leas mg nonie 
But the corners ct her mi^uth quivered anu " *• chest felt tight 
Yes,'' she said sottK d do Will you g:ec m j part;’” 
KsiligrcA laughed "Take off sour cloak ar u Aalk up onto 
the stage, so I can have a look at * ou ’ 

Amber pulled loose the cord wh'cr t,ed :n a bow ct her 
throat, flung back the cloak, and Charles H,rt ofTcted nis hand 
to lift her onto the platform Ribs held h’ 'h to sho>s off her pert 
breasts and little waist, she walked the lengtn of the stage, 
turning, raising her skirts above her kr^ces to let him see her 
legs Hart and Killrgrew exchanged s;gn 'ficant glances. 

At last, having appraised her as carctuliv as anv man buv- 
Ing a horse he asked “What else can vou do, Mrs St. Ciaie, 
besides look beautilu}'’” 

Charles Hart, stuffing his pipe with tobacco, gave a cynical 
snort.^“What else skoidd she do’^ What else can an> of 'em do*^” 
“Whut the devil. Hart' Will vou convince her she needn’t 
even to learn to act? Come’ my dear, what else do >ou 
know 

“I can smg, and 1 can dance ” 

“Good* That’s halt an actress’s business ” 

“God knows,” muttered Charles Hart He could act himself 
and thought the theatre w'as running amuck these days with its 
emphasis on nothing but female legs and breasts “I don t doubt 
to see ‘Hamlet’ put on one day with a Gravediggers' dance ” 
Killigrew gave her a signal and Amber began to dance It 
was a Spanish saraband which she had learned more than a 
year before and had since performed many times, for Black 
Jack and his friends in Whitefnars, more recently for Michael 
and all their acquaintance Twirling, swaying, dipping, she 
moved swiftly about the stage, all her self-consciousness gone 
HOW' in her passionate determination to please After that she 
sang a bawdy street-ballad which burlesqued the old Greek 
fable of Ariadne and Theseus, and her voice had a full volup- 
tuous quality which would have made a far more innocent 
song seem sensual and exciting When at last she sank to a 
curtsy and then lifted her head to smile at him with eager ques- 
tioemg, he dapped his hands 

“You’re as spectacular as a show of fireworks on the Thames, 
Cart you read a part'?” 

“Yes,” said Amber, though she had never tried 
“Well, never mind about that now Next Wednesday weTe 
going to give a performance of ‘The Maid’s Tragedy ’ Come to 
rehearsal tomorrow morning at seven and Fil have a part m it 
for you.” 

Half delirious with Joy, Amber ran home to tell Michael the 
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ireat news But though she d:i not expect to tfie neroins, 

’she was ne\ertheless '»cnnj',K disnpro nted ’he next rno’Tjng 
lt> Jearn that she was to he merelv ‘."c ct a of Ccurt 

Ltlies- n-rtaJting, and that had net so much as a s.ngle wenc. 
10 speak She was J.sappointed, toe at her ‘a!an~ whic" was 
onK fcrt3--live pounds a sear Sne reahzed 05 ncs\ that the nre 
hiMdrcJ poiina« gwen her hv Bruce Carlton had been a con- 
siderable 5 ,um of mone>. d onl> she had had the wit to keep it. 

But both K>ndston and Charles Hart encouraged her. saving 
tfiit d she attracted the attention cf the audience as thev loiew 
slie would, he would put her in mere important parts An ac- 
tress had 00 such penod of long training and anpreor ceship 
as did an actor Prettv young women were very' much iii de- 
mand for the stage, and if the men m the audience liked them 
the> could sound like screech owls and act no better than 
puppets. 

She quickly established a gay friendliness w ith the actors and 
was prepared to do likewise with the women, but they w^ould 
have none of it. Despite the fact that women had been on the 
stage for no more than a year they had already formed a tight 
clique, and were jealous and distrustful of any outsider try’']Lng 
to break into their closed ranks They ignored her when she 
spoke to them, tittered and W'hispered behind her back, hid her 
costume on the day of the dress rehearsal, all m the obvious 
hope of making her so miserable that she w'ouid quit. But 
Amber had never believed that other women were important 
to her success and happiness, and she did not intend to let them 
trouble her now. 

The stage fascinated her. She loved everything about the 
theatre: The hours of rehearsal, w'hen she listened and watched 
intensely, memorizing the lines of half the other characters 
The thrilling day when she was sworn m at the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Office as his Majesty’s servant. The occult mystenes of 
stage make-up, into which she was now initiated, black and 
white and red paint, false-noses, false-beards, false-hair. The 
marvellous collection of scenery and other apparatus which 
made it possible to show the moon coming up at night, to re- 
veal the sun breaking through a mist, to simulate a bird’s song 
or the rattle of hail The costumes, some of which were gor- 
geous things given by the nobles, others mere cheap imitations 
made of shoddy and bombazine She took it to her heart, made 
It a part of her, m the same way she had London. 

At last the great day arrived and, after a restless turning 
night full of apprehension and doubts, she got up and dressed 
and set out very' early for the theatre. On the way she saw one 
of the play -bills nailed up on a post and stopped to read it: 
“At the Theatre Royal this present Wednesday, being the 
Ninth day of December will be presented a play called: The 
Maid’s Tragedy beginning exactly at three after Noon By His 
Majesty’s Servants. Vivat Rex ” And when she reached the 
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theatre a flag was already flying from the roof to announce 
that there would be a performance that day 

Oh, Lord! she thought What ever made me think I wanted 
to go on the stage? 

It was still so early that she found the entire theatre empty 
but for a couple of scene-shifters and the tiring-woman, Mrs 
Scroggs, a duty profane drunken old harridan whose daughter 
Killigrew hired at twenty shillings a week for the use of his 
actors With her easy camaraderie and frequent gifts of money 
Amber had purchased her friendship at least, and Scroggs was 
as ardently partisan in her favour as the women were violently 
antagonistic By the time the other actresses began to arrive 
she was painted and dressed and had gone out to watch the 
audience from behind the curtains 

The pit was already crowded, fops, prostitutes and orange- 
girls, all of them noisy and laughing, shoutm-^ to acquaintances 
all over the theatre The galleries were spotted with men and 
women, and ’prentices were trying out their cat-calls. Finally 
the boxes began to All with splendidly gowned and jewelled 
ladies, languid dreamy creatures who were bored with the 
play before it had even begun The very boards and walls 
seemed now to have changed, enchanted by the glamour and 
richness of the audience 

Amber stood looking out, her throat dry and her heart beat- 
ing with anticipation, when suddenly Charles Hart appeared 
behind her, slipped an arm about her waist and kissed her 
cheek. She gave a startled little jump 

‘‘Oh!” She laughed nervously and swallowed 

“Now, now, sweetheart” he said briskly “Ready to lay the 
town by its ears'^’ 

She gave him a pleading look “Oh, I don’t know! Michael’s 
in the pit with a score of friends to cry me up But I’m scared!” 

“Nonsense. What are you scared oP Those high-born sluts 
iiKi fop-doodles out there? Don’t let them scare you — ” He 
paused, as suddenly the fiddlers in the music-room above the 
stage struck up the first bars of a gay country air. “Listen! His 
Majesty’s come!” And he drew back the curtains so that he and 
Amber could look out. 

There was a scraping of benches and a low running murmur 
as they got to their feet, turning to face the King’s box which 
was in the first balcony in the center just above the stage, gilded 
and draped with scarlet velvet and emblazoned with the royal 
coat-of-arms And then, as the King appeared, the music 
swelled and the hats of the men swept off with a flourish The 
tall and swarthy Charles, smiling easily, lifting one hand in 
greeting, dominated the group of men and women who sur- 
rounded him, but no one overlooked Barbara Palmer at his 
side, glittering with jewels, haughty and beautiful and a little 
sullen. They seemed very magnificent and awe-mspiring; and 
staring at them from behind the curtains Amber was suddenly 
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0fercome with an agonizing sense of her own insignificance. 

“Oh,” she breathed unhappily. “They look like gods!” 

“Even gods, my dear, use a chamberpot,” said Charles Hart, 
and then he walked away, back to the tirmg-room to get his 
cloak, for he was to speak the prologue. Amber looked after 
fum and laughed, somewhat reheved. 

But her eyes returned immediately to Mrs Palmer, who was 
leaning back m her chair, smiling and speaking to a man who 
sat behind her As she looked Amber’s face hardened with hate. 
Her fingers with their long nails curled involuntarily and she 
had a sharp satisfying image of clawing across the woman’s 
face, tearing away her beauty and confident smile The jealousy 
she felt was as violent and painful as on that far-away night 
when she had looked down into the street and seen Bruce Carl- 
ton’s head bend to kiss a red-haired woman leaning out of her 
coach and laughing. 

Soon, however, she was surrounded by the other actress^, 
who came trooping up behind her, giggling, elbowing her aside 
— ^until she gave one of them a sharp jab m the ribs — lifting 
back the curtain to wave at their admirers below AH of them 
seemed as merrily unconcerned as though this were nothing 
but another rehearsal But Amber was wishing desperately that 
she might bolt and run, out of the theatre, back to th« quiet 
and security of her own rooms, and hide there She knew that 
she could never force herself to go out onto the stage and face 
those hard smart critical people whose eyes and tongues would 
go over her like rakes. 

The prologue was done, the curtains had swung back, and 
Charles Hart and Michael Mohun had started to speak their 
lines The theatre was settling down, quieting as much as it ever 
did, though the buzzing and murmuring went on and there 
were occasional laughs or loud-spoken comments. Amber, who 
knew most of the hnes by heart, now discovered that she was 
not able even to follow the dialogue, and the ladies-in-waiting 
had already started out when Kynaston gave her a little shove. 

“Go on!” 

For an instant she hung back, unable to move, and then, 
with her heart pounding so hard she thought it would burst, 
she lifted her head high and walked out. During the reheartals 
the other women had always maneuvered to keep her in the 
background, despite the fact that Killigrew said he wanted the 
audience to see her, but now because of her late entrance she 
stood m the front, closer to the audience than any of them. 

She heard a man’s voice from nearby, in the pit. “Who’s that 
glonous creature, Orange Moll?” 

Another one spoke up. “That must be the new wench. By 
Jesus, but she’s handsome, I swear she is!” 

And from the gallery die ’prentices sent up a low apprecia- 
tive hum 

Amber felt her cheeks begin to bum and sweat start m her 
armpits, but at last she forced herself to sneak a glance out of 
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the comer of one eye. She saw several upturned faces beneaffe 
her, grinning, and all at once she realized that these were 
only men like any other men. Just before the ladies-in-waitmg 
went off the stage she threw them a dazzling smile, and heard 
another rising hum of approval After that she stood in the 
wings and fretted because her part was done. By the time 
the play was over she was incurably stagestnick. 

Beck Marshall spoke to her as they were going into the 
tinng-room ‘‘Look here, Mrs What-d’y e-call,” she said, pre- 
tending to have forgotten Amber’s name. “You needn’t strut 
up and down like a crow in the gutter. Those gentlemen will 
have a swing at anything new — ” 

Amber smiled at her, supenor, very well satisfied with her- 
self. “Don’t concern yourself for me, madame. I’ll have a care 
of my own interests, I warrant you ” 

But she was more than a little disappointed when Michael 
and three of his friends appeared promptly, surrounding 
her and shutting her off from any possible outside interfer- 
ence, for several of the young men were watching her, asking 
about her, curious and interested and admiring. 

Oh, well, she thought, I won’t always be troubled with 
Michael. 


Chapter Sixteen 

The next day Amber was given the part of the first Court 
lady, and had four short lines to say Not very long after that 
she was taking important roles, singing songs and, dressed m 
a tight pair of breeches and thin white blouse, performing the 
dance at the end of the play. It was her chief qualification asr- 
an actress that she could easily achieve an accurate and only 
piquantiy exaggerated imitation of almost any kind of woman, 
whether great lady or serving-wench And little more was ex- 
pected, for the audience had no interest m the subtleties of 
character delineation The taste was for crude gorgeous excit- 
ing effects, whether in women, scenery, or melodrama. 

They liked the bloody noisy terrifying tragedies of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, considered Ben Jonson the greatest play- 
wright of all time, thought Shakespeare too realistic and hence 
deficient in poetic justice He required considerable aitenng be- 
fore he could qualify for presentation A great deal of singing 
and dancing, frequent changes of scenery and costume, bat- 
tles and deaths and ghosts, profanity and smut and seminudity 
was what they liked and what they got At every murder or 
suicide sheep’s blood spurted from concealed bladders and 
covered the actor with gore, ghosts rose and sank on trap- 
doors, scenes of torture by rack, wheel and'fire filled the thea- 
tre with anguished screams and groans. But through it all the 
fops in the pit kept op a stream of banter with the actors and 
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prostitutes and orange-girls, and the ladies io the boxes w aved 
their fans and cast lazy smiles at the gallants below. 

Amber’s popularity was considerable-— because she was new, 
the women insisted — and every day after the perforniance she 
was surrounded by a flock of gallants who kissed her, tied her 
garters, watched her dress, and invited her to spend the mgM 
with one or all of them. She listened and laughed, flirted with 
everyone, but went home with Michael Godfrey. 

She was afraid of arousing his jealousy, for he knew all her 
secrets and could ruin her if he chose. But even had she been 
free of him, she had not yet heard the offer which could in- 
terest her. She was looking for a man of both importance and 
wealth, who would keep her according to the manner m which 
she intended to live — clothes and jewels and a coach, a gener- 
ous annual allowance, handsomely furnished lodgings, a serv- 
ing-woman, and a footman The man who could supply those 
things was not to be found every day, even among the tiring- 
room gallants, and when found he was not likely to be a ready 
dupe. Amber was impatient, eager to better her status, but de- 
iemiined to make no rash change which might precipitate her 
down the steep narrow road leading to common prostitution. 
Penelope Hill’s advice meant more to her now than when she 
had first heard it — and she intended to turn some man’s weak- 
ness to her own advantage. 

More than a month went by and still Amber was on no better 
terms with the other actresses than she had been at first. They 
missed no opportunity to confuse or embarrass her, either on 
the stage or m the tirmg-room, circulating rumours that she 
had the French-pox and that she was living incestuously with 
her brother — Michael — and were more annoyed than ever 
when she treated them all with cool, superior contempt. But 
nothing they said seemed to discourage the men, who brushed 
it all aside as mere jealous female slander. 

“Well,” said Beck Marshall to her one day, “they may poach 
after you here in the tirmg-room, but I don’t notice one of 
*em’s made you an offer of more than haif-a-crown.” 

Amber sat on one of the tables, legs crossed and carefully 
drew a black line along the edge of her eyelid. “And what 
about you, madame? Who’s your stallion? The Duke of York, 
I doubt not?” 

Beck gave her a smug, complacent smile. “Not his Hi^nesSj, 
perhaps. But then, Captain Morgan’s a man of no mean con- 
sequence.” 

“And who the devil’s Captain Morgan? That straight-haired 
nincompoop I saw you with at Chatelin’s the other night?” 
She got up and turned her back, beckoning Scroggs to come 
help her into her gown. 

“Captain Morgan, Mrs. Double-tripe, is an officer in his 
Majesty’s Horse Guard — ^and a mighty handsome fellow into 
the bargain. And he’s so mad in love with me he’s going to 
make me a settlement and take me off the stage. I don’t doubt 
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he’d marry me quick enough — I could make up my mind 
to endure matrimony,” she added, examining her nails. 

Amber stepped into her gown and stooped over to pull it up. 

You’d better make up your mind to endure it before long,” 
she said, “or you’ll be leading apes in hell ” Leading apes m 
hell was supposedly the destiny of an old maid, and Amber 
liked to taunt Beck with the fact that she was two or three 
years her senior “But where d’you keep this wonder? Under 
lock and key*?” 

“He’s been out of town these two months past — ^his family’s 
got a great estate in Wales, and his father’s just died. But he 
wrote me he expects to return within the week and then — ” 

"Oh, I don’t doubt FlI be in a green-sickness of jealousy at 
the very sight of ’im,” 

At that moment a boy stuck his head in the door calling, 
"Third music, ladies! Third music!” and they all began to troop 
out, for the third music meant that it was time for the curtains 
to be drawn. Amber thought no more of Beck’s Captain Mor- 
gan and several days went by. But late one afternoon as she was 
dressing after the performance, surrounded by her circle of 
impudent gallants, a man appeared in the doorway who in- 
stantly arrested her attention. 

He was well over six feet tall with wide, square shoulders, 
lean hips, and magnificent legs Powerful and virile, m his red 
and blue uniform he was an exciting contrast to the pale effemi- 
nate young fops who talked incessantly of their claps and 
poxes and carried a box of turpentine-pills wherever they went 
His face was crudely handsome, with well-defined features; he 
had waving brown hair and skin tanned to a tawny-gold. Amber 
stared at him in surprise and admiration, wondering who he 
was, and then as he smiled slowly the comers of her eyes 
went up and she gave him a faint answering smile. 

At that moment there was a scream from Beck. 

"Rex!” 

And she rushed over to throw herself into his arms, took his 
hand, and led him to the opposite side of the room She dressed 
hastily then and hurried him out, but as he went he gave Amber 
a backward glance. 

"Well!” said Beck the next morning, as they sat in the pit 
watching a rehearsal. “What d’ye make of him?” But her eyes 
were slightly narrowed and she was more defiant than trium- 
phant. 

Amber smiled Innocently and gave a little shmg “Oh, no 
doubt he’s a very fine person. I don’t wonder you rushed ’im 
out as fast as if you were going for a midwife ” Her eyes took 
on a malicious sparkle “It’d never do to let a fellow like that 
make the acquaintance of other ladies, would it?” 

Beck flared “I smoke your design, madame! But let me tell 
you this — if I find you spreading your nets for him I’ll make 
you sorry for it! I’ll carbonado you, I swear I willI” 
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"Pooh!” said Amber, and got up to leave her. "Your belloW” 
weathering doesn’t scare me!” 

Still, Captain Morgan did not appear backstage again for 
several days, and when Amber gibed at her for not daring to 
show her prize not only Beck but her older sister Anne flew 
10 to a rage and threatened her with the wrath of God, as well 
as their own “Just you dare meddling with Captain Morgan!” 
cried Anne dramatically, for she was the tragedienne of the 
company. “You’ll wish you hadn’t!” 

But Amber was so little impressed by their threats that when- 
ever she saw him in the pit, as she often did, she flirted openly 
with him It would have pleased her a great deal to steal Beck 
Marshall’s admirer, even if he had been much less attractive 
than he was. 

She was going into the theatre early one afternoon when a 
ragged little urchin came limping up, glanced hastily around, 
and thrust a wax-sealed paper into her hands Curious, Amber 
tore It open. “For Madame St. Clare,” she read. (“Madame” 
was the title applied to all actresses.) “I must confess I am 
hopelessly smitten by you, for all that a lady known to us both 
has warned me you’re not to be trusted and already belong 
to another man. Still, I have made so bold as to reserve a table 
for us at the Fox-Under-the-Hill at Ivy Bridge. I shall hope to 
see you there tomorrow evenmg at seven Your most humble 
obliged servant, madame, I am. Captain Rex Morgan.” And he 
added a postscript: “May I ask you, madame, to have the kind- 
ness for me as not to mention this note to anyone?” 

Amber smiled slyly to herself, and after a moment tore the 
paper into little bits, tossed them up over her head and went 
on into the theatre. She had no intention of telling Beck about 
the note. Not, at least, until she was sure that he was captured; 
but she could not resist giving her a fleeting little smile that 
annoyed the other girl even if it told her nothing. 

She had no performance the next afternoon and spent the 
day washing her hair — in spite of the almanac, which said that 
the time was astroIogicaUy unfavourable — deciding what she 
would wear, and trying to think of an excuse to give MfchaeL 
She was still undecided when she took a hackney and rode to 
the Royal Exchange to buy some ribbons and gloves and a 
bottle of scent. Coming back with her arms full of parcels, her 
cloak and hood covered with raindrops, she opened the door 
and found Michael standing in conversation with another man. 

He was much older than Michael and as he turned to look 
at her there waS* a stem scowl on his face. She knew instantly 
who he was: Michael’s father. For some time past Michael had 
been getting letters from his father, demanding to know why 
he had been expelled from the Middle Temple, insisting that 
he return home at once. Michael had read each one to her, 
laughmg, saying gaily that his father was a formal old cox- 
comb, and bad thrown them into the fire without ever sending 
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an answer. Now^ liowever, he wore a hang-dog expression and 
a look of cowed heiplessness. 

“Amber,” he said at last, “this is my father. Sir, may I pre- 
sent Mrs. St. Clare?” 

Sir Michael Godfrey merely stared at her without speaking, 
and after a moment she crossed the room, laid down her pack- 
ages, and spread her cloak on a chair before the fire. That done 
she turned to find both men still watching her, and Sir 
Michaefs hostile eyes made her aware that her neckline was 
cut very low and her face obviously painted. He turned away. 

“Is this the woman you kept in the Temple?” As he said it 
Amber bad an uncomfortable feeling that she was the common- 
est kind of whore. 

“Yes, sir ” 

Michael was not flippant with his father as he had been with 
Mr. Gnpenstraw. The wild gay boy who had delighted in get- 
ting drunk every mght and breaking the windows of sleeping 
citizens had quite disappeared in the chagrined, embarrassed 
dutiful son. 

Sir Michael Godfrey turned to Amber. “Madame, I fear you 
shall have to cast about elsewhere for a young fool to meet 
your expenses. My son is returning with me into the country 
and you shall get not a farthing more by his misplaced gener- 
osity ” 

Amber merely stared at him coolly and curbed her impulse 
to give him a tart answer because she remembered all that 
Michael had done for her, and all that he could still do, if 
be chose, to injure her With a gesture of his hand Sir Michael 
signalled his son from the room. And though he hesitated for 
a moment he went, turning back once to give Amber a wistful 
pleading look of goodbye, which Sir Michael cut short by 
thrusting him sharply out and banging the door after them. 
Amber was sorry for Michael; evidently his life would now be 
sadly changed, but her pity soon gave way to relief — and then 
to eagerness for the mght. 

My stars are lucky! she thought exuberantly. Just when I 
had no more use for ’im — he’s gone! 

Amber was only a little late, but as she was ushered upstairs 
to the private dining-room. Captain Morgan flung open the 
door and greeted her with happy enthusiasm. “At last you’re 
here! How kind of you to come!” His eyes glistened with pleas- 
ure as they looked down at her and he took her muff and cloak, 
tossed them over a chair, and turned her about by one hand. 
“You look wonderful! By God, you’re the most glorious crea- 
ture Fve ever seen!” 

Amber laughed “Come now. Captain Morgan! Beck Mar- 
shall tells me you’ve said kinder things to her by far.” 

But she luxuriated in his admiration, feeling a warm glow of 
pleasure go through^ all her body at the expression on his face. 
It had been a long while since she had seen a man so infatu- 
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ated — not, in fact, since she had left Marygrecn. And she was 
giad that he had the sense to appreciate a pretty gown, for she 
had worn her best and newest one; too many of the young fops 
were so concerned with their own “garnitures” and “petite-oie” 
they scarcely knew what a woman was wearing. The dress was 
made of bright green velvet, with the skirt slit down the front 
and draped up over a black-satin sequm-spattered petticoat, 
and she had one pert black-satin bow tied at either temple. 

He snapped his fingers. “The devfi with Beck Marshal. She’s 
nothing to me, I assure you.’* 

“That’s what every man says about his old doxy when he 
has a mind to a new one.” 

Rex Morgan laughed. “I see you have wit as well as beauty, 
madame. That makes you perfect.” 

At that moment there was a loud rap at the door. Moi^an 
called out for them to enter, and in marched the host and three 
waiters, loaded down with covered pewter dishes, knives and 
spoons, napkins, glasses and salt-dishes, and two bottles of 
wme They set the places, removed all covers with a flourish 
so that Captain Morgan might inspect the contents, and then 
marched out again. Amber and Rex sat down to eat. 

There was a great steaming bowlful of crayfish bisque, a 
well-seasoned leg-of-mutton stuifed with oysters and chopped 
onion, a chicken-pie covered with a flaky golden crust, and a 
pudding made of thick pure cream and pounded chestnuts. 
They sat side by side, facing the fireplace where sea-coals 
burnt brightly, and as they ate they fell into easy comfortable 
talk, enjoying the good meal and admiring each other. 

He told her that she had the most fascinating eyes in the 
world, the loveliest hair he had ever seen, the most beautiful 
breasts, and the prettiest legs. His voice had an authentic sin- 
cerity she did not even care to question, and he looked at her 
with frank adoration and desire. Why, he’s mad m love with 
me already! thought Amber delightedly, and had an image of 
herself parading him into the tiring-room tomorrow like a tame 
monkey on a chain. 

“Is It true,” he asked her at last as they were beginning to 
eat the hot baked chestnut pudding, “that you’re in the keeping 
of someone from the Middle Temple?” 

“Lord Almighty! Who told you that?” 

“Everyone I asked about you. Is it true?” 

“Certamly not! Lord, I swear a woman can be raped here 
in London without losing her maidenhead! I’ll admit I was 
occupying lodgings with a gentleman for a time — but he was 
my cousin, and he’s gone back to Yorkshire now. Heavens, 
I can’t think what my father would say, to hear the bawdy talk 
that goes on here — about nothing at aH!” She gave him a look 
of wide-eyed indignation. 

“Lucky for him he’s only your cousin, I’d have had to send 
him a challenge to get him out of my way. But I’m glad he’s 
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gone anyway. Teli me, who are you? Where’d you come from? 
Everyone told me a different story.” 

“I’m Mrs St. Clare and I came from Essex. What else d’you 
want to know?” 

“What are you doing on the stage? You don’t look as though 
you belong there.” 

“Oh, don’t I? I’ve been told different.” 

“That isn’t what I mean. You look like a person of quality ” 

“Oh. Well — ” She gave him a sidelong glance as he began 
to pour the champagne “To tell you truly, I am,” 

She took the glass as he handed it to her, leaned back in her 
chair and began to spm for him the story upon which she had 
been embroidering almost since she had first come to London, 
improving upon it whenever she got a new idea. "jMy family’s 

old and honourable and they had a good estate in Essex 

but they sold everything to help his Majesty in the Wars. So, 
when an old ugly earl wanted to marry me my father was going 
to insist, to help repair his loss. I wouldn’t have the stinking 
old goat — my father said I should have him, and he locked me 
into the house. I broke out and came to London — Of course 
I changed my name — I’m not really Mrs. St, Clare.” She smiled 
at him over the rim of her glass, pleased to see that he appar- 
ently believed her. 

He got up then, moved their chairs closer to the dying fire, 
and they sat down side by side. Amber lifted her legs, bracing 
her feet on one side of the narrow fireplace so that her skirts 
fell back above her knees and showed her legs m black silk 
stockings and lacy garters. He reached over to take her hand 
in his and they sat for several moments, perfectly still and si- 
lent, but with the tension mounting between them. 

What shall I do? she was thinking. If I do, he’ll t^e me for 
a harlot — and if I don’t, maybe he won’t ever come back again. 

At last she turned to face him and found his eyes on her, 
intense and senous, glowing with desire. One arm reached out 
and went ^ound her waist, drawing her slowly toward him, 
and she slid over onto his lap. For a moment she hesitated, 
and then her face bent to his and she felt the pressure of his 
mouth, moist and warm and eager; his hand moved over her 
breasts, and she could feel the heavy beating of his heart 
against her own. Her blood began to rush, filling her with 
warmth and quick passion — she felt herself shdmg to surren- 
der and had no inclination to stop. 

But as he would have knelt before her she jumped up sud- 
denly and left him, crossing the room to stand before the black 
windows, her head buried in her hands. Instantly he was be- 
hind her, his fingers taking hold of her shoulders, pressing her 
back against him. His voice whispered to her, pleading, and as 
his lips touched the back of her neck a thrill ran along her 
spme. 

“please, darling — don’t be angry. I’m in love with you, I 
swear I am. I want you, I’ve got to have you!” His fingers cut 
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into tier shoulders and his voice in her ear was hoarse with in- 
tensity. “Please — ^Amber, please! I won’t hurt you — I won’t 
let anything happen — Come here.” He swung her around to 
face him. 

Amber wrenched herself free; her own eyes were a little 
wild and her face was hushed. “You’ve got the wrong opinion 
of me, Captain Morgan! I may be on the stage, but I’m no 
whore! My poor father would die of shame if his daughter 
gave herself up to a sinful life* Now let me go — ” She brushed 
past him, starting to get her cloak, and when he turned swiftly, 
catching her arm, his jaw set and hard, she cned warningly, 
“Have a care, sir! Fm not one of your willing rapes, either,” 

She jerked away and getting her cloak, flung it on, t<X)k up 
her muff and went to the door “Good-night, Captain Morgan! 
If you’d told me why you brought me here I could’ve saved 
you the cost of a supper!” She looked at him haughtily, but 
the cold angry expression on his face alarmed her. 

Now! she thought. If he doesn’t really like me I’ve spoiled 
everything. 

One eyebrow went up as he stared at her and his mouth 
twisted slightly, but as she took hold of the knob he crossed 
over and stopped her. “Don’t go away like this, Mrs. Clare. 
I’m sorry if I’ve offended you. I’d heard — Well, never mind. 
But you’re a damned desirable woman A man must be gelt 
If he wouldn’t want you — and to tell the truth, Fm not.” He 
grinned down at her. “Let me see you home.” 

After that she saw him often, but not at the theatre, for she 
was not sure of him yet and did not care to give Beck the op- 
portunity of jeering at her. Beck, meanwhile, continued to 
boast and brag of his attentions to her, showed Amber his gifts, 
and gave her the intimate details of his visits. Amber was re- 
ceiving some gifts, too: A pair of exquisite black-lace stockings 
from France, garters with little diamond buckles, a muff ma^ 
of wide bands of gold brocade hooped at either end with black 
fox — but she was very mystenous about the giver. 

She used every trick she knew — and by now they were sev- 
eral — ^to heighten his desire for her. But each time he Imag- 
ined himself about to succeed she pushed him off and insisted 
again that she was a woman of virtue Fortunately for her, he 
did not suggest that such behaviour seemed quite the opposite 
of virtuous. Sometimes he bellowed that she was a jilting bag- 
gage and stormed off sweanng that he would never see her 
again. Other times he stayed and pleaded, doggedly, with real 
desperation, and then finally went away defeated. But each 
time he came back. 

And then one evening, his face haggard and his cravat as- 
kew, he slumped down into a chair, demanding, “What the 
devil do you want, then? I can’t go on like this. I’m fretting 
my bowels to fiddle-strings over you!” 

She had a sense of quick poignant relief At last! And though 
a moment before she had been feeling tired and discouraged 
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and a!! too inclined to be virtuous no longer, now sbe laughed, 
got up, and went to the mirror to smooth her hair. 

“That isn’t what Beck says. She was telling me today how last 
night you came to see her, so hot you wouldn’t be put off for 
an lastaat.” 

He scowled, hke an embarrassed boy. “Beck prattles too 
much. Answer me! What are you holding me off for? What do 
you want? Marriage?” She knew that he had been dreading to 
ask that, that he was no more eager to get married than were 
any of the other young men, and that even though he believed 
or pretended to believe her story about her aristocratic family, 
he would not marry an actress. 

“Marriage!” she repeated m mock astonishment, staring at 
him in the mirror. “That’s enough to give one the vapours! 
What woman m her nght senses wants to get married?” 

“Any woman, it seems.” 

“Well, they wouldn’t if they’d ever been married!” She 
turned around and stood looking at him, her hands easily on 
her hips. 

“Ye gods! Are you married?” 

“No, of course not! But I’m not blind. I’ve seen a thing or 
two. \^at’s a wife, pray? The men use ’em worse than a dog 
nowadays. They think they’re good for nothing but to breed 
up their brats — and serve as a foil to a mistress. A wife gets a 
full belly every year, but a mistress gets all the money and at- 
tention. Be a wife? Pooh! Not me! Not for a thousand pound!” 

“Well!” he said, obviously much relieved. “You talk ffke a 
woman of rare good sense. But you don’t seem very anxious to 
be a mistress, either. Surely you don’t expect to be that worth- 
less object, a virgin, all your life? Not a woman like you.” 

“Have I said I did'^ If a man I liked made me a fair offer, 
I assure you Fd do him the kindness to think it over.” 

He smiled. “Well, now — ^we’re getting somewhere at last 
And what’s your notion of a fair offer, pray?” 

She leaned her elbow back on the mantelpiece and stood 
with her weight on one foot, the other bare knee sliding out of 
her satin dressing-gown; she began to count on her fingers. “I’d 
want a settlement of two hundred pounds a year. Fd want 
lodgings of my own choosing, and a maid, and a neat little 
couch-and-four — and of course a coachman and footman — and 
leave to keep on acting.” She had no intention of quitting the 
stage, for she had met him there and hoped someday to meet 
another and more important man. As she saw what was pos- 
sible for a young and beautiful and obliging woman, her am- 
bitions soared. 

“You set a damned hiph price on yourself.” 

“Do I?” She smiled a little andi gave a faint shrug. “Well — 
a high price, you know, serves to keep off ill company.” 

“If I take you at that figure I’ll expect it to keep off all com- 
pany, but mine.” 

It took Amber several days to find the lodgings that suited 
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ber and she rattled all over town in a hackney, searching, when- 
ever she could be free from the theatre. But at last she found 
a three-room suite on the third floor of the Blue Balconv, down 
at the fashionable Strand end of Drury Lane The rent was 
high, forty pounds a year, but Captain Morgan paid it In ad- 
vance. 

Everything here was in the iastest fashion, reflecting the light 
gay colourful taste of the new age The parlour was hung in 
emerald-green damask. There were French tables and chairs 
of walnut, some of them gilt, and ail very different from the 
heavy old oaken pieces she was accustomed to seeing in inns, 
A long walnut couch had thick green cushions, fringed with 
gold, and there were several green-and-gold lacquered mirrors. 
She decided immediately that she would have her portrait 
painted and sink it flush with the wall above the flreplace, like 
one she had seen in the apartments of another actress, who was 
in the keeping of a lord 

The walls of the dining-room were covered with hand- 
painted Chinese paper, flaunting peonies and chrysanthemums, 
all aswarm with fariliiant-hued birds and butterflies. The chairs 
and stools had thick bnght-green cushions tied to them. In the 
bedroom the hangings were also of damask, patterned in gr«m 
and gold; there was a flve-leaved screen, two leaves red and 
three green, and green-and-red-striped chair cushions. 

“Oh!” cried Amber, when Captain Morgan went w'lth her to 
see It and agreed that she might have it. “Thank you, Rex! 1 
can’t wait to move m^” 

“Neither can I,” he said. But she gave him a quick pout and 
then a smile 

“Now, Rex — ^remember what you said! You promised you’d 
wait.” 

“And I will. But for God’s sake — ^not much longer.” 

She insisted on having the whole of her allowance in ad- 
vance and, when she got it, hunted out Shadrac Newbold — 
whose name she remembered, Bruce Carlton had told her — 
and put it with him at six percent interest. In Cow Lane they 
found a second-hand coach which, though small, was freshly 
painted and m good condition. It was glossy black with red 
wheels and red rems and harness, and he bought four hand- 
some black-and-white horses to draw it. The coachman and 
footman were named, respectively. Tempest and Jeremiah, and 
she ordered red live^ trimmed with silver braid for them. 

She hired her maid from an old woman Mrs. Scroggs rec- 
ommended with the absolute assurance that the girl was honest, 
demure, and well-bred, that she could carve and sew and clean, 
would not sleep late or gossip to the neighbours or run about 
in slovenly dress. She was a piam-faced girl whose teeth had 
wide spaces between them and whose face was entirely cov- 
ered with little pale freckles. Prudence was her name, which 
Amber did not Hke, for she remembered simple haimless 
Honour Mills who had been in league with a pair of thieves to 
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rob ber. But still the girl seemed anxious to please and looked 
so pitiful at the prospect of not being hired that Amber took 
her. 

The first night at her new apartments she and Rex had an 
elaborate supper sent in from the Rose Tavern nearby and 
opened a bottle of champagne, but they scarcely drank a glass, 
for he picked her up impetuously and carried her in to the 
bedroom. And yet for all his passionate fervo^ir he was tender 
and considerate, as eager to give pleasure as to take it, and 
Amber thought that this was far more like a weddmg-night 
than that wretched experience she had had with Luke Chan- 
nel!. For the first time m a year and a half she was wholly and 
completely satisfied, tor Rex had the same combination of ex- 
perience, energy, controlled violence, and instinctive under- 
standing which Lord Carlton had also had 

There’s a world of difference, she told herself, between being 
a man’s mistress and his wife And as far as she was concerned 
that difference was all for the better. 

The next afternoon Amber found the women’s tiring-room 
buzzing like a swarm of angry hornets, and Beck Marshall was 
the centre of their chattering indignation She realized in- 
stantly that they had heard about her and Rex. And though 
they all turned at once to fix upon her their cold wrathful 
stoes, she sauntered into the room and pulled off her gloves 
with a great show of unconcern Scroggs waddled over to her 
immediately, a self-satisfied gun on her ugly old face 

“Damn me, Mrs. St Clare she said now, and her deep 
hoarse rough voice carried above all the noise of the room. 
“But it pleased me mightily to hear of your good fortune!” She 
leaned close, smelling strongly of brandy and spoilt fish, and 
gave Amber a jab in the ribs “When ye asked me t’other day 
where ye might hire a woman I says to m’self, ‘Aha! Mrs. 
St Clare’s a-gom' into keepin’. I’ll warrant you’’ But I’ll swear 
I never guessed the gentleman’d be Captain Morgan!” She 
leered and nudged, and jerked her thumb in the direction of 
the glowering group across the room. 

Scroggs had taken Amber’s cloak and fan and muff and was 
helping her out of her gown. “Neither did anyone else, I see,” 
murmured Amber, glancing toward them with a significant lift 
of one eyebrow. She bent over to step out of her petticoats. 

“Foh* Ye should’ve seen the look on the face of Mrs. 
Snottynose when she heard the news!” She laughed heartily, 
showing the holes in her mouth where teeth had been, and 
slapped her great thigh. “Damn me' I thought she’d bust a gut!” 

Amber smiled, taking the combs out of her side curls and 
giving her hair a shake And then, as she looked at her, Beck’s 
head turned and their eyes met directly. For a long moment 
they stared. Amber exultant, taunting. Beck seething with rage, 
and then all at once Beck^ turned away, raising her right hand 
to show Amber the stiff middle finger. Amber laughed out loud 
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at that and picked up the black wig she was to wear for her 
part as Cleopatra in Shakespeare’s tragedy, sliding it down 
over her own coarse bright silken hair. 

She knew well enough herself that she was ill-siifted to play 
the Egyptian queen — the part might much bett**’' have gone to 
Anne Marshall — but the idea had been Tom Kilhgrew’s and in 
her black wig with her eyes elongated by black pencil, a sleeve- 
less sequm-spotted vest which just covered her breasts and a 
thin scarlet silk skirt slit to the knees in front “-he had attracted 
an overflowing house for the past week and a half Most pro- 
ductions were limited to three or four dins, because so small 
a part of the London population attended plavs. but some of 
the young men had been back four or fi\e t mcs to see this 
Cleopatra. They were used to a woman’s bi easts being dis- 
played in public, but not her hips and buttocks and legs Every 
time she walked onto the stage there were whistles and mur- 
murs and the most unabashed comments, but the boxes had 
been noticeably empty and the ladies were said to have pro- 
tested they could not tolerate so lewd and immodest a display. 

Amber more than half expected trouble and was prei^red 
for it, but though the atmosphere was undoubtedly tense, every- 
thing went as usual until the last scene of the last act Then, 
as she stood waiting at the side of the stage for her cue to go 
on, both Beck and Anne Marshall came to stand beside her, 
Beck on her right, Anne slightly m back. Amber gave Beck a 
careless glance but continued to watch the stage where the 
men — in their great plumed headdresses which told an audi- 
ence that this was tragedy being performed — were deciding 
Cleopatra’s fate. 

“Well, madame,” said Beck “Let me offer my congratula- 
tions You’ve progressed mightily, they tell me — to be kept by 
only one man now.” 

Amber looked at her sharply, and then said with an air of 
profound boredom: “Lord, madame, you should see your 
’pothecary. I swear you’re turned quite green.” 

At that instant a pm pricked her from behind and she gave 
an angry start, but before she had time to say anything Mohun 
came off the stage, scowled, and muttered at them to go on. 
With Beck on one side and Mary Knepp on the other Amber 
walked out, proclaiming in a loud clear voice: 

“My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. Tis paltry to be Caesar , . 

But for the commotion in the audience, the last scene pro- 
gressed smoothly — ^through Cleopatra’s dialogue with Caesar, 
her decision to end her life, the trial suicide of Iras, and then 
Cleopatra’s own seizure of the pipier-mach^ asp, which she 
addressed in full dramatic tones: 

“With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie; poor venomous fool . . 
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While Beck, as the faithful serving-woman who couM not 
bear her mistress’s death, ran distractedly about the stage, 
Amber applied, the asp beneath her vest and heard a young 
man down in Fop Corner remark, “I’ve seen this six times. 
That viper should be weaned by now.” 

She clenched her teeth and shut her eyes as m a sudden 
spasm of pam. But she did not take her tragic parts very seri- 
ously and had to resist the mclmation to laugh. 

After standing motionless for a long moment she began to 
turn slowly in her death agony. Halfway around, she was ar- 
rested by a sudden barking shout of laughter from nearby. And 
then the sound was repeated from hundreds of throats. It 
swept on up through the boxes to the galleries beneath the 
roof, growing ever louder and nosier as it rose, until it seemed 
to fin the theatre and to come from all sides at once, hammer- 
ing against her with an almost physical force. 

Instinctively conscious that the laughter was directed at her, 
Amber swung quickly about, putting her hand to the back of 
her skirt. And though she half expected to find it tom open, she 
felt there instead a piece of cardboard and ripped it off, sailing 
it furiously across the stage. Beneath and before and above tier 
she saw a blur of faces, a seemingly endless vista of opened 
mouths, and at the same instant the apprentices began to beat 
their cudgels and stamp their feet and a roaring chant went up: 

“My tail’s 
For sale. 

Half-a-crown 
Will lay me down!” 

Half-crown pieces had begun to ring upon the stage and 
i^ber felt them pelting her sharply, hitting her from every 
side. The men were climbing onto their benches, shouting at 
the top of their lungs; the ladies had put on their masks but 
were shaking with laughter; from top to bottom the theatre was 
t a bedlam of noise and confusion — though not more than forty 
I seconds had passed since Amber’s unlucky turn. 

- “You lousy bitch'” Amber ground the words through her 
clenched teeth. “I’ll break your head for this'” 

With a hysterical titter Beck started off the stage at a run 
and, just as the curtains swished frantically together, Amber 
went after her as fast as she could go, yelling, “Come back 
here, you damned coward'” 

Anne, waiting m the wings, stuck out a foot to trip her, but 
Amber jumped over it, gave Anne a backhand swipe that sent 
her staggering, and rushed on. Flying down the narrow dark 
hallway Beck turned to look back just as she reached the tinng- 
room, gave a shriek when she saw how close her pursuer was, 
and dashing in slammed the door But before she could throw 
the bolt Amber had burst against it, shoved it open, and with 
a violent push was inside. In one movement she flung the bolt 
herself and turned to grapple with Beck. 
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Clawing and biting, screaming and kicking and poiniding at 
each other with their fists, they rocked and swayed from one 
side of the room to the other Their flimsy costumes were soon 
torn to shreds; their wigs came off and the black eye-pamt 
smeared their faces; bloody scratches appeared on cheeks and 
arms and breasts. But for the time they were engrossed in rage, 
unfeeling, unhearmg, unseeing 

Outside a crowd had gathered and was pounding at the door, 
clamouring to be let in. Scroggs moved straddlelegged after 
them, keeping just out of reach of thrashing arms and legs, 
cheering and shouting for Madame St Clare Once, when she 
came too close, Beck gave her a vicious kick m the belly that 
knocked her into a breathless groaning quivering heap on the 
floor 

At last Amber locked one leg behind Beck’s knee and they 
went down together, clasped as tight as lovers, rolling over and 
over with first one on top and then the other Amber's nose 
was streaming and her throat was beginning to fee! raw from 
the blood she had swallowed, but at last she got astride Beck 
and pummelled her head and face with her fists while Beck 
fought her off with teeth and clawing nails. Thus they were 
when Scroggs opened the door and half-a-dozen men nished 
m to drag them apart, hauling Amber off and pulling Beck 
away m another direction. Both women collapsed from sudden 
nervous exhaustion, and neither protested at the interference. 
Beck began to cry hystencally, babbling an incoherent stream 
of accusations and curses 

Amber lay stretched out flat on a couch. Hart’s cloak flung 
over her, and now while Scroggs sopped at the blood and mut- 
tered her fierce congratulations she began to feel the stmg and 
smart of her wounds Her nose was numb and seemed to have 
swollen immensely and one eye was beginning to close. 

Faintly she heard Killigrew’s loud angry voice: “ — ^tbe 
laughing stock of all the town, you damned jades! I’ll never 
dare show this play again! Both of you are suspended for two 
weeks — no, three weeks, by God! I’ll have some discipline 
among you impudent players or know the reason why! And 
you can pay the cost of replacing your costumes — ” 

The voice went on but Amber’s eyes were closed and she 
refused to listen She was only relieved that Rex, who held his 
commission in his Majesty’s regiment of Horse Guards, had 
been on duty at the Palace that day. 

Still, when she came back at the end of her enforced vaca- 
tion she found that though the other women probably liked 
her no better and envied her no less, she had been accepted as 
one of them. There was tension and amusement in the tirmg- 
room the first day that she and Beck met face to face, but they 
merely looked at each other for a moment, then nodded and 
exchanged cool greetings. 

A few days later Scroggs slyly gave Amber a new blue-velvet 
miniver-lmed hood which some countess had Just presented to 
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the wardrobe* Blue was not Amber’s colour and she knew it. 
“Thanks a million, Scroggs,” she said. “But I think Beck should 
have it It matches her gown.” 

Beck, standing only a few feet away and pulling on a stock- 
ing, heard her She glanced around in surprise “Why should 
I have it*^ My part’s but a small one ” Killigrew persisted in his 
punishment, and neither of them had yet been put into the 
roles they bad played before. 

“It’s as big as mine,” insisted Amber. “And anyway I’ve got 
a new petticoat to wear ” 

Still skeptical. Beck took it and thanked her. 

In the comedy that day they played two frivolous girls, close 
friends, and halfway through the first act each suddenly dis- 
covered toward the other a new warmth which grew quickly 
into liking At the end of the act everyone was astonished to 
see them coming off the stage arm in arm laughing gaily. 
After that they were as good friends as most women, and Beck 
even flirted sometimes with Captain Morgan when he came 
to the tinng-room — though she knew as well as Amber that 
nothing would ever come of it It was merely a gesture of good 
will. 


Chapter Seventeen 

Charles II was married to the Infanta Catherine of Portugal 
two years after his Restoration 

She had been decided upon by Charles and Chancellor Hyde 
— ^now Earl of Clarendon — very shortly after his return, the 
delay m the wedding had been political, designed to coerce a 
larger dowry from desperate little Portugal, just recently free 
but still menaced by Spain. In the end the Portuguese paid a 
high price for marrying English sea-power* they gave 300,000 
pounds; the right of trade with all Portuguese colonies; and 
two of their most prized possessions, Tangier and Bombay. 

The Earl of Sandwich had been sent to Portugal with a fleet 
to escort the pnncess back to England, but Charles could not 
leave London until he had prorogued Parliament, and that was 
several days after she had amved at Portsmouth But once it 
was dismissed he set out immediately and rode through the 
night He arrived there early the next afternoon and went first 
to his own apartments to change his clothes. 

Charles sat down and his barber lathered his face, then be- 
gan to swipe across it with swift clean strokes of a sharp- 
edged razor. There were black circles beneath his eyes but he 
looked happy and alert, and somewhat amused, for the room 
was full of courtiers and he knew that the same thought was in 
every head 

They were wondering what kind of husband he was going 
to make, how this marriage would affect the status of each of 
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them, and whether or not he really would, as he had said, keep 
no mistresses once he was mamed For his own part he was 
glad to be away from London and the melancholy Barbara, 
who had sulked and pouted and cried for weeks past, though 
she bragged to acquaintances that she was going to lie-in of her 
second child at Hampton Court, while the Kmg was spending 
his honeymoon there. 

Now Charles glanced up at Buckingham who stood beside 
him, stroking the head of a little brown-and-black spaniel. 
Buckingham had been there for some time and had already 
seen the Infanta. 

“Well?” 

“Well,*’ said the Duke. 

Charles laughed “I think you’re jealous, my lord ” Bucking- 
ham’s wife was a plain, plump little woman with odd, slanted 
eyes and a large turned-up nose When the barber was finished 
the Kmg got up and submitted to being dressed. “Well — for the 
honour of the nation I only hope Fm not put to the consumma- 
tion tonight I haven’t had two hours rest in the past thirty- 
four, and I’m afraid matters would go off somewhat sleepily.” 

Dressed at last he slapped his hat onto his head and strc^e 
rapidly from the room, a pack of his spaniels running at his 
heels, a pack of courtiers following after them. The Infanta, he 
had been told, had caught a cold and been sent to bed, and that 
was where he found her, sitting propped against white silk pil- 
lows embroidered with the Stuart coat-of-arms, wearing a 
dressing-gown of pale pink satin with belled wnst-length 
sleeves He paused m the doorway, bowing, and saw her eyes 
staring at him wide and half-fnghtened, her fingers twisting 
the counterpane nervously. 

She was surrounded on all sides by her attendants, banked 
two or three deep about the bed as though for her protection. 
There were haif-a-dozen long-robed priests, their tonsured 
heads shining, their eyes measuring and skeptical. There were 
the Countesses of Penalva and Ponteval, her Majesty’s chaper- 
ons, two ugly, muddy-skmned, punctilious old women. And the 
SIX maids-of-honour, young but just as dark, sallow, and hide- 
ous to the eye of an Englishman Instead of the sweeping, 
graceful low-cut gowns then m fashion, they were without ex- 
ception dressed in stiff-bodiced, old-fashioned farthingales 
which had not been worn m England for thirty years. If they 
had breasts they were so tightly cased as to appear perfectly 
flat, and their skirts Jutted out from the waist on either side like 
shelves that swung and teetered clumsily whenever they moved. 

As the Kmg appeared m the doorway, his gentlemen crowded 
behind him, peering over his shoulders; the women stood mo- 
tionless and waiting, a look of alarm on their faces Portuguese 
etiquette was as rigid as the clothes they wore and the girls, 
having seldom seen men who were not members of their own 
families, regarded the entire sex with suspicion and distrust. 
They had been creating a good deal of trouble by refusing to 



sleep in any bed which had ever been occupied by a man, and 
at the sight of one of the creatures approaching had covered 
their faces and run off m another direction, cackling and gab- 
bling Now, unable to run, they stood and stared — defensive, 
nervous, wretchedly ill-at-ease They would have been more 
so if they had guessed what the men thought of them. 

Charles's face did not change and immediately he came for- 
ward, taking her hand to kiss. “My apologies to you, madame,” 
he said m soft Spanish, for she knew no English “Business kept 
me until late last night I hope you’ve been made comfortable'?” 
He straightened then and looked down at her. 

Catherine was twenty-three but she looked no more than 
eighteen Her hair was beautiful, a cascading mass of dark 
brown waves, and her eyes which were also brown were large 
and bright, gentle and just a little wistful as she looked up at 
him. They seemed to beg for kindness and to ask apology for 
her own shortcomings. For her skin was inclined to sallowness, 
her front teeth protruded a little. And he had been told that 
she was scarcely five feet tall. 

Still — he thought — for a princess, she’s not bad. 

Catherine had been bred in a convent, embroidering, pray- 
ing, singing hymns, waiting for her mother to find her a hus- 
band. When she did, Catherine was already far beyond the 
age when most princesses mamed and still she knew nothing 
at all of men, was almost as ignorant of their natures as if they 
had been members of another species. She had expected to 
learn to love her husband because it was a woman’s duty to 
do so, but now as she looked up at Charles she realized that 
she had already fallen in love with him. Everything about him 
seemed wonderful to her. his swarthy good-looks, the power- 
ful grace of his body, the deep smooth gentle tones of his voice 
which lapped over her like a warm tide, stilling some of her 
terrors, echoing m her heart. 

The next morning they were married, first by a secret Cath- 
olic ceremony m her bedchamber, again in the afternoon ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England. A few days later 
they set out for Hampton Court. And though there was much 
gossip to the effect that Charles was disappointed in his mar- 
riage and ready to accept Barbara Palmer back again as soon 
as she had recovered from her confinement, both their Majes- 
ties seemed perfectly happy and content and as much m love 
as though they had not married for reasons of political expedi- 
ency 

But if Catherine was satisfied, there were others in her suite 
who were not. 

Penalva, an ailing, near-sighted old virgin, disliked England 
the moment she set foot upon it. It was too different from 
Portugal to be good. The women, she decided immediately, 
were wanton and bold, the men unscrupulous and dishonour- 
able, and she undertook to warn the naive little Queen of 
these facts. 
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‘“The Court of Eoglaad,” she said sternly, **must needs be 
much remodelled before it is fit for the occupancy of your 
Majesty.” 

Catherine, who was still admiring her splendid cranson- 
and-siiver-himg apartments, examining the massive toilet and 
mirror made out of pure beaten gold, looked at her in surprise, 
but with a happy little smile. 

“Why, perhaps it should be. Fve not heard what condition 
it’s m, but I don’t doubt his Majesty will be glad to make any 
repairs I ask — he’s so kind to me.” Her dark eyes went out the 
windows, looking across the stretches of ^een lawn, the 
blooming flower-plots, and something dreamy and thou^tful 
came into them that evidently annoyed Penalva. 

“You misunderstand, your Majesty! I was not speaking of 
the furnishings of the Palace. Quite possibly it will be as bar- 
barous as this — ” She gestured quickly, for she did not like 
English taste either. “I was speaking of the manners and morals 
of the courtiers and ladies themselves.” 

“Why,” said Catherine, “what’s wrong with them?” 

“Can it be your Majesty has not noticed how these women 
dress? All of them go half naked from morning till night,” 

“Well — ” she admitted with some reluctance, for she did not 
want to be disloyal to her new land and husband. “lhe> are — 
different — from what we’re used to seeing at home.” 

“Different! My dear, they’re indecent! No woman whose 
intentions were innocent would display herself before a man 
as these creatures do. Your Majesty, you have an opportunity 
to earn for yourself the gratitude of aH England — by reforming 
the Court.” 

“I wouldn’t know how to begin. Perhaps they wouldn’t like 
to have an outsider — ” 

“Nonsense, your Majesty! What does it matter what they 
would like! You’re not their subject! They are yours, and must 
be made to understand so immediately — or you will find your- 
self a mere hanger-on at your own Court.” 

Catherine smiled gently, thinking that the poor old lady was 
so concerned for her happiness that she saw a great deal of evil 
where none existed. “I think you’ve misjudged them, my lady. 
They all look so fine — Fm sure they must be good.” 

“Unfortunately, your Majesty, that is not the way of the 
world. The good are never ostentatious — these creatures are. 
Now, your Majesty, you must listen to the advice of an old 
woman who hs^ lived a long while and seen a great deal. Be 
mistress in your own Court! Be a leader, not a follower, or 
they’ll leave you alone for whoever does undertake to lead, and 
Heaven knows, m this abandoned place it could be no one of 
good character. Begin, your Majesty, by putting off those ab- 
surd English clothes his Majesty gave you Return to your na- 
tive costume, and others will be forced to follow ” 

Catherine looked down, somewhat dismayed, at her pmk- 
and-blue taffeta gown with its full-gathered stet, billowing 
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sleeves, the neckline cut more discreetly than were those of 
most ladles, but still quite daring, she had thought She felt that 
In It she was prettier than she had ever been before in her Me. 

“But,” she protested softly, *‘I like it.” 

“It doesn’t become you, my dear, as your native costume 
dms Go back to your farthingales, or these English will think 
they’ve converted you to their ways already. They’re an arro- 
gant race, and will have scant pity or respect for whoever is 
easily tamed by them. And one thing more, your Majesty — 
don't learn the language. Let them speak to you m your own 
tongue — ” 

Catherine had listened to Penalva all her life, and she knew 
that the old lady had nothing but love and affection for her. She 
bowed to the wisdom of age and that night she appeared at a 
banquet in her bobbing, black-silk farthingale She gave 
Charles a quick anxious glance, to see whether or not he dis- 
approved of the change, but his face was inscrutable. He 
smiled, bowing, and offered her his arm. 

Hie honeymoon was celebrated with endless entertainment 
and gaiety. There were banquets and balls and cock-fights, 
picnics, rides on the canal in the luxurious royal barges, plays 
performed by actors who came down from London All day 
long the staircases, the chain of great rooms and galleries, were 
crowded with a brilliantly dressed throng of men and women. 
In plum-coloured velvet, blue satin, gold brocade, they clat- 
tered and swished from room to room, strolled down the 
cradlewalk of interlaced hornbeam, drifted lazily on the river. 
And the sound of their voices, calling to one another, laugh- 
ing, chattering eternally, reached Catherine whether she was 
with them or — more often — when she was m her own apart- 
ments at prayer or talking to her ladies and priests. She liked 
to hear them, for though she felt shy and lonely when she was 
among them, from a distance it gave her a sense of being part 
of their gay, debonair, heedless world. 

She did not guess what they thought of her. 

“She’s ugly as a bat,” they told one another, after the first 
glimpse, and greatly magnified her defects because she did not 
look like an English-woman. 

They dissected her among themselves, the women giggling 
and murmuring behind their fans even when she was in the 
room, for they knew she could understand nothing of what 
they said And if by chance the Queen’s brown eyes rested 
upon one of them and she smiled, they quickly composed their 
faces to smile back, curtsying faintly, and gave a wink and a 
nudge to the nearest lady. 

“Gadf But she looks as demure as a dog in a halter!” 

“Fll be damned if I can bnng myself to admire a woman 
with such a dmgy skm ' Why the devil doesn’t she give it a plas- 
tering of powder?” 

“Oh, heavens, my lord! Her monster would never allow it! 
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They say the old witch thinks we’re a pack of iiifidels and 
counsels her Majesty to have a care we don’t corrupt her.” 

“Look! how she gives the king the sheep’s eye! Ugh! I swear 
it makes me queasy to see a woman who dotes so upon her hus- 
band — and in public in broad daylight’” 

“I say It’s a mark of his Majesty’s good-breeding he can 
make such a tolerable show of seeming to endure her,” 

“Well — I’ll wager he won’t make such a tolerable show 
much longer. Castlemaine laid-in last week. She’ll be here in 
another fortnight — and then we’ll see — ” Barbara Palmer had 
been created Countess of Castlemaine some six months before, 
“It rans through the galleries the King promised long ago 
he’d make her a Lady of the Bedchamber when he married—*" 
“And she says he will or she’ll know why!” 

Much as they disliked Barbara for her insolence and airs* 
hot though jealousy of her flared among the other women, still 
she was one of them and they were united m her favour against 
this newcomer who outraged them with her modesty and re- 
ticence, her obstinate clinging to the fashions of her own coun- 
try, her persistent devotion to her church. But it was not only 
the frivolous and cynical whom Catherine had offended. By 
seeming from the first to like Chancellor Clarendon she had 
unwittingly drawn upon herself the enmity of the most ambi- 
tious and able and influential men at Court. 

But Catherine could know nothing of all this. And in spite 
of Penalva’s repeated waramgs she looked at her new subjects 
and saw only women dressed m beautiful gowns, with glossy 
golden hair and a look of sleek complacency — ^w’omen she en- 
vied though she knew it was wicked to do so — and men with 
suave easy manners bowing over her hand, sweeping off their 
hats as she appeared, their closed faces telling her nothing. She 
was still a httle frightened by England, but so much in love 
with her husband and so eager to please him that she tried to 
conceal her awe and uncertainty and thought that she was 
succeeding very well. 

And then one evening, while she was being made ready for 
bed. Lady Suffolk, aunt of Lady Castlemaine, and the only 
English attendant thus far appointed, handed the Queen a 
sheet of paper with a list of names written upon it. “These are 
the persons proposed for your Majesty’s attendants,” she said.. 
“Will your Majesty be pleased to sign?” 

Catherine, now m her flowing nightgown of white silk, took 
it and went to her little writmg-table She picked op a pen and 
had bent to write her signature, when suddenly Penalva’s 
hawknosed face appeared over her shoulder. 

“Don’t sign without reading it first, your Majesty!” she 
whispered. 

Catherine gave her a glance of mild surprise, for she had 
assumed that if the King had chosen these ladies to attend her 
they could not be otherwise than acceptable. But already her 
old chaperon was mumbhng them over. 
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« — Ivfrs. Price. Mrs. Wells. Mother of the Maids: Bridget 
Saiinderson. Ladies of the Bedchamber: my Lady Castle- 
maiae — ” At the last name her voice became audible, suddenly 
sharp and indignant, and her face turned to Catherine’s. 

it was the only name which meant anything to her. For 
before she had sailed her mother — ^who had given her so little 
advice as to how to be happy, either as wife or queen — had 
warned her never to allow Lady Castlemaine to so much as 
come into her presence. She was, the old Dowager Queen had 
said, an Infamous hussy for whom the King had shown a de- 
plorable kindness dunng the days of his bachelorhood. 

“Why!” said Cathenne, horrified. Then quickly she glanced 
about to catch the cool eyes of Lady Suffolk upon her, and 
turned ^ that only her back was to be seen. “What shall I 
do?” she whispered, pretending to study the list. 

“&ratch the creature’s name out, of course!” With a quick 
motion she snatched up the pen which Catherine had dropped, 
dipped it into the inkwell and handed it to her. “Scratch it out, 
your Majesty!” 

For a moment longer Catherine hesitated, her face troubled 
and hurt, and then resolutely she crossed her pen over the 
name with several dark broad strokes, until it was completely 
obliterated. She felt that by so doing, she had also obliterated 
this menace to her happiness She turned then and spoke to her 
interpreter. 

“Tell my Lady Suffolk that I shall return the list to her in 
the morning.” 

Half an hour later Charles arrived to find her alone and, as 
usual, on her knees before the little shrine which had been set 
up next to the great scarlet-velvet bed-of-state. He waited qui- 
etly, but already his eye had caught sight of the paper on the 
writing-table and the black bar which marked out Lady Castle- 
maine. However, he said nothing, and when she turned and 
smiled at him he crossed over to help her to her feet; but as he 
stooped to kiss her he could feel her tmy body stiffen defen- 
sively. 

For a few moments they talked, discussing the play they 
had seen that night — a performance of “Bartholomew Fair” 
done by the King’s Company — but all the while Catherine was 
wondering nervously how she should broach the subject and 
wishing that he would mention it first. At last, in desperation, 
just as he excused himself to go into the dressing-room, she 
spoke quickly. 

“Oh — -and Sire — before I forget. My Lady Suffolk gave me 
the list tonight — it’s over there — ” She swallowed and took a 
deep breath “I crossed out one name. Fm sure you know which 
one,” she added hastily, a little note of defiance coming into 
her voice, for Penalva had warned her that she must let him 
know once and for all she was not to be treated like that again. 

Charles stopped, glancing carelessly across his shoulder, for 
he was just passing the wntmg-table. He turned slowly to face 



ber. “Have you an obfection to a lady you’ve never seenT’ 

“Fve heard of her.” 

Charles gave a shrug and one finger stroked his mustache, 
but he smiled. “Gossip,” he said. “How people love to gossip.” 

“Gossip!” she cried, shocked now to see how crass!)' uncon- 
cerned he was at having been taken in this bold attempt “It 
can’t be just gossip! Why, my mother told me- — ” 

“Fm sorry, my dear, that my personal affairs are known so 
far afield. And yet since you seem so well advised of my short- 
comings, I hope you’ll believe me when I tell you that that 
episode is past I have not seen the lady since we were married, 
and I intend having nothing more to do with her I only ask 
you to accept her so that she may not have to suffer the in- 
dignities sure to be otherwise imposed upon her by ladies and 
gentlemen who were her friends only a short while since ” 

“I don’t understand you. Sire. What else does a woman of 
that kind deserve? Why, she was nothing but yoiir — ^your con- 
cubine!” 

“It’s always been my opinion, madame, that the mistresses 
of kings are as honourable as the wives of other men. I don’t 
ask you to make her your friend, Catherine, or even to have 
her about you — but only that she be allowed the title It would 
make her life much easier — and could scarcely hurt you, my 
dear.” He smiled, trying to convince her, but nevertheless he 
was surprised at her stubbornness, for he had never suspected 
that this quiet adoring little woman had so much spirit. 

“I’m sorry, your Majesty, but I must refuse I would gladly 
do anything else you ask — but I can’t do this. Please, Sire — ^try 
to understand what it would mean to me, too.” 

A week later Charles, on the pretext of going hunting, went 
to see Barbara at her uncle’s nearby estate. She had just arrived 
and had sent him a desperate, humble imploring letter which, 
however, touched him less than did the fragrance it earned — 
that heavy musky compelling odour with which she always 
surrounded herself. 

Breathless from running, she met him just as he stepped into 
the great hallway where stag-horns decorated the walls and 
ancient armour and firearms hung in every corner. He looked 
at her and saw a woman more beautiful than the one he re- 
membered — his memory was short for such things — with bril- 
liant violet eyes, her hair in a lavish cluster of curls about her 
face, dressed m a becoming gown of deep-red silk. 

“Your Majesty!” 

She made him a sweeping curtsy and her head dropped 
gracefully Her eyes closed and she gave a little sigh as he tent 
casually to kiss her upon the cheek. Then she took his arm and 
they walked on into the house and up the flight of stairs which 
led to the mam apartments. 

“You’re looking very well,” he said, determinedly Ignoring 
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her obvious efforts to enchant “I hope your confinement was 
not difficult ” 

She laughed gaily and pressed his arm, as sweet and merry 
as she had ever been in the early weeks of their acquaintance 
before the Restoration. “Difficult! Heavens, Your Majesty, — 
you know how it is with me! Fd rather have a baby than a 
quartan ague^ Oh, but wait till you see him! He’s ever so hand- 
some — and everyone says he’s the image of you!” That was not 
what they had said about her first child. 

In the chapel the bishop was waiting with Lord Oxford and 
Lady Suffolk and the baby. When the ceremony of baptism 
was over Charles admired his son, took it up into his arms 
with an air of knowing exactly what he was about. But pres- 
ently it began to cry and was sent off back to the nursery The 
others went into a small private room to have wine and cakes, 
and here Barbara maneuvered him off to one side, under the 
pretext of showing him a section of the garden. 

But she soon turned from the roses and flowering lime. 

“And now you’re married,” she breathed softly, looking up 
at him with her eyes sad and tender. “And I’ve heard you’re 
deep in love.” 

He stood and stared at her moodily, his eyes flickering over 
her face and hair and down to her breasts and small-laced 
waist. He caught the faint lascivious odour of her perfume, and 
bis eyes darkened. Practiced voluptuary as he was, Charles had 
begun to long for a woman whose senses he could arouse, and 
who could arouse his. Catherine loved him, but he was finding 
her innocence and instinctive reticence a bore. 

He sucked a quick breath through his teeth and his jaw set, 
“Fm very happy, thank you.” 

A famt mocking smile crossed her face. “For your sake, 
Sire, Fm glad.” Then she sighed again and looked wistfully out 
^ window. “Oh, you can’t think what a wretched time I had 
in London after you’d left! The very porters and ’prentices 
la the streets insulted me! If you hadn’t promised to make me 
a Lady of the Bedchamber — Lord, I don’t know how Fd shift!” 

A scowl crossed his face, for this was what he had been ex- 
pecting and dreading. Of course her aunt had told her the 
whole story. “Fm sure you exaggerate, Barbara. I thmlr you’ll 
get along very well, in spite of everything ” 

Her head turned swiftly, the black centers of her eyes en- 
larging “What do you mean — ^in spite of everything?” 

Well it’s unfortunate, but my wife crossed out your name. 
She says she doesn’t want you for an attendant.” 

“Doesn’t want me! Why, that’s ridiculous! Why doesn’t she 
want me? My family’s good enough, I hope! And what harm 
can 1 do her now?” 

“None,” he said, very definitely. “But all the same she doesn’t 
want you She doesn’t understand the way we live here m Eng- 
land. I told her that I would — ® 

Barbara stared at him aghast “You told her she needn’t 
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lave me!” she repeated in a horriiSed whisper. “Why, how could 
you do such a thing'” Tears had swum into her eyes and al- 
jeady, m spite of Lady Suffolk’s frantic signalling, her voice 
was rising and a quaver of hysteria had come into it. “How can 
you do such a thing to a woman who has sacrificed her reputa- 
tion, been deserted by her husband, and left to the scorn of all 

the world — ^to give you happiness! Oh, 1” She turned and 

leaned her forehead against the window, one closed fist pressed 
to her mouth. She took a deep sobbing gasp, “Oh, I wish Fd 
died when the baby was born' Fd never have wanted to live if 
Fd known you’d do a thing like this to me!” 

Charles looked more annoyed than sympathetic or con- 
science-smitten. All he wanted was to have the matter settled 
one way or another — and whether Barbara won or Catherine 
did made little difference to him. There was something to be 
aid for both sides of the question, he thought, but a woman 
could never see more than one. 

“Ve^ well,” he said. “I’ll speak to her again.” 

But instead he sent the Chancellor to do the delicate business 
for him, though the old man protested vehemently, for he 
thought that Castlemaine would be well served if she were 
sent mto^ exile overseas. Clarendon came out of his interview 
wiping his red face and shaking his head, limping slightly to 
favour his gout-stncken right foot. Charles was waiting for 
him in his laboratory and that was where he went — but as the 
short, round, pompous little man passed through the galleries 
he was followed by a trail of smirks and whispers The contest 
between their Majesties was giving amusement to the entire 
Court 

“Well?” said the King, getting up from where he had sat 
writing a letter to Minette — she was now Madame, Duchess of 
Orleans and third lady at the Court of France, 

“She refuses, your Majesty.” He sat down, ignoring cere- 
mony, because he was tired and discouraged and his foot 
ached. “For a little woman who looks meek and obliging — ” 
He mopped his wet face again. 

“What did you tell her? Did you tell her that — ” 

“I told her everything. I told her that your Majesty no longer 
had commerce with the Lady — ^nor ever intends to. I told her 
that your Majesty has the greatest affection for her and will 
make her a very good husband if she would but agree to this 
one thing Oh, I beg of your Majesty, don’t send me again! I 
have no maw for this business — ^you know what my opinion 

IS- ” 

“I don’t care what your opinion is!” said Charles sharply, 
though usually he listened with a lazy patient smile to whatever 
criticism of his manners, morals or intellect the Chancellor 
cared to make, “What was her attitude when you left?” 

“She was in such a passion of tears, I think she may be 
wholly dissolved by now ” 

Charles went to his wife’s room that night in a mood defiant 
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and detemiiiied. He had had a domineenng mother; he hai 
unwittingly chosen a domineering mistresss; but he did not in™ 
tend to te hen-pecked at home He was less interested now Ii 
the fate of Barbara Palmer than he was m cofivincmg his wife 
that he and not she would make the decisions Catherine met 
him with an equally defiant air — though only an hour before 
they had been smiling politely at each other and listening to a 
choir of Italian eunuchs. 

He bowed to her. ^‘Madame, I hope that you are prepared 
to be reasonable.” 

“I am. Sire — if you are.” 

“I ask this one favour of you, Catherine. If you’ll grant it, I 
promise it shall be the last hard thing I’ll ever expect of you ” 

“But the one thing you ask is the hardest thing a man coutd 
ask of his wife! I can’t do it! I won’t do it!” Suddenly she 
stamped her tmy foot and cned in a flare of angry passion 
that astonished him, “And if you speak of it again I’ll go home 
to Portugal!” She stared at him for a moment, and then burst- 
ing into tears turned her back and covered her face with her 
hands. 

For a long moment both of them were silent, Catherine 
struggling to control her sobs but wondering miserably why he 
did not come to her, take her into his arms, and tell her that he 
realized how impossible it would be for her to accept his cast- 
off whore as an attendant He had seemed so kind and gentle 
and tender, she could not understand what had happened to 
change him. Surely if he cared so much about the woman’s 
having that place he must still love her. 

But Charles, his stubbornness now thoroughly aroused, had 
a vision of himself going through life the meek, uxorious hus- 
band of a tyrannizing little despot She could never learn 
earlier that he would rule his own household. 

“Very well, madame,” he said at last “But before you go I 
thmk it would be wise to determine first if your mother wifl 
have you — and to find out. I’ll send your attendants before 
you.” 

Catherine whirled around and stared at him with unbeliev- 
ing astonishment Those men and women of her own country 
were all she had to chog to in this strange terrifying land Now, 
more than ever, when he was against her too, she needed them. 

“Oh, please, Sire*” Her hands went out implormgly. 

He bowed. “Good-night, madame.” 

To the amused relief of the Court most of Catherine’s ugly 
tram departed within a few days, for Charles allowed only 
Penalva, the priests, and a few kitchen attendants to remain. 
He did not trouble to send so much as a letter of explanation 
with them, but he hoped the Dowager Queen would know that 
he was displeased because she had paid most of the dowry — 
at the last moment — in sugar and spices instead of in 

For days the contest between them persisted. 

Catherine remamed most of the time in her own rooms and, 
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wfecn she did appear, she and Charles scarcely spoke When 
the courtiers met in the garden or at the cockpit they asked 
each other: “Are you going to the Queen-baitmg this after- 
fioon'^'’' The young and gay wanted to see Barbara Palmer tri- 
ampbant because she represented their own way of living; the 
older and more circumspect sympathized with the Queen but 
wished that she understood men better and had been taught 
tot tact could often accomplish what biustenng and threats 
could not As usual, Charles heard advice from both camps, 
though he listened politely to everyone he was no more 
influenced than usual In my matter which he considered to 
be of importance to his comfort he made his own decisions — 
tnd he did so now. 

Queen Henrietta Maria was coming to pay her son another 
visit, and Charles did not intend that she should arrive to find 
his wife pouting and his house in a turmoil Determined to set- 
tle the issue for once and ail, he sent for Barbara to come to 
Hampton Court. 

One warm late-July afternoon Catherine’s drawing-room was 
crowded to capacity and many who could not force their way 
in stood in the anteroom There was a sharp tension in the air 
which she felt but could not understand, unless it was because 
Charles had not yet appeared In spite of herself she con- 
tinued to look anxiously for him, over their heads toward the 
doorway. For he was always there, and even when he ignored 
her she could find some comfort in the mere fact of his pres- 
ence But now, feeling lonely and forsaken, she had to force 
herself to smile, bit the inside of her low'er lip so that it would 
not tremble, swallowed hard over the lump m her throat. 

Oh^ she was thinking desperately, how I wish Fd never 
come to England! I wish I wasn’t married! I wish I was back 
home again f I was happy then — 

Her memory returned with longing to the lazy still after- 
noons in the convent garden, washed with the hot Portuguese 
sun, when she had sat with her brush and palette trying to 
catch the sharp contrast of white walls and blue shadows, or 
had worked her needle and listened to the murmurous chant of 
prayera in the chapel. What a quiet safe world that was! She 
envied that Catherine for the things she had not known. 

And then suddenly she saw him and her back stiffened, a 
cold wave washed over her and the sadness and the dreamy 
languor were gone. Alert, glad to see him though she knew he 
would pay her no attention, a little smile touched her mouth. 
How tall he is, she thought, and how handsome! Oh, I do love 
Mm! She had scarcely noticed that a woman — dressed in white 
kce that sparkled with silver sequins — walked by his side. 

As they came forward the room fell into a hushed waiting 
silence, every eye watching, every ear straining to hear. It was 
not until Charles, in a low but perfectly distinct tone, had 
spoken the lady’s name that Catherine turned to look at her, 
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holding out her hand to be kissed as the woman dropped to 
one knee. 

At the same moment she felt a grasp on her shoulder and 
heard PenalYa’s hiss m her ear: “It’s Castiemamef'' 

Catherine’s hand jerked invoiuntanly, and her eyes tamed 
to Charles, surprised, incredulous, questioning But he was 
merely watching her, his face hard and speculative, his whole 
manner coolly defiant, as though danng her to refuse him now. 
She looked then at Lady Castlemame, who had nsen, and had 
a quick unforgettable glimpse of a beautiful face — the Iip 
curled faintly, the eyes shining with tnumph and mockery 

She turned suddenly sick and weak The world began to 
swim and rock dizzily, a ringing in her ears drowned out every 
other sound, and the room blackened before her eyes She 
pitched forward out of her chair, but was kept from falling by 
the quick restraining hands of two pages and the Countess of 
Penalva, who glared at Charles with cold and unrelenting 
hatred. A sodden look of horror crossed his face and mvolun- 
tanly one hand went out But he quickly remembered himself, 
stepped back, and stood there silently while the Queen was 
carried from the room. 


Chapter Eighteen 

Because of Rex Morgan’s place at Court, Amber was able 
to watch the King and Queen’s state entry into London from 
the roof of one of the Palace buddings along the Thames 

For as far as it was possible to see m both directions the 
shores were packed; on the water the barges lay so thick a 
man could have walked from Westminster Hall to Channg 
Cross Stairs on them. Banners whipped out in the brisk breeze, 
and garlands of flowers trailed in the water. Music played, and 
as the first of the great gilded state-barges appeared cannon 
went off, roaring along file nver-front, whde shouts echoed 
back from shore to shore and every bell-tower in the city began 
to rock clamorously. 

Amber, her hair blowing about her face, was standing over 
in one corner, very close to the edge and trying hard to see 
everything. With her were three young men who had just come 
from Hampton Court and who had been telling her the story 
of how the Queen had fainted when Castlemaine was presented 
to her, and how angry the King had been, thinkmg she had 
done it on purpose to embarrass him. 

“And since then,” one of them was saying, “the Lady’s gone 
to all the balls and entertainments and they say his Majesty is 
sleeping with her again.” 

“Can you blame him?” demanded another. “She’s a mighty 
delicate creature — but as for that ohvader skinned — ” 

“Well, damn me!” interrupted the third. “If there isn’t the 
Earl himself I” 
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Elbow-fiudges and glances passed along tlie roof, but Roger 
Palmer ignored them all; and presently thev turned their at- 
tention back to the pageant, for the great City barges 'Acre now 
moving by just below A few minutes later, however, Barbara 
herself came up the stairwas She was followed by her hand- 
some waiting-woman, Mrs Wilson, and a nurse carrying her 
little son. She made a perfuctory curtsy to her husband, who 
bowed coldly, and immediately she was surrounded by the 
three young gallants who had left Amber with never a word of 
apology. 

Angry and resentful, hot at the mere sight of this woman 
she despised. Amber gave her head a toss and turned awa> At 
least ril not stare like a country-bumpkin at a puppet show! 
she thought furiously. But no one else seemed to have any 
such compunctions. 

Not very much later she was surprised by the sound of a 
strangely familiar masculine voice, a hand on her shoulder, 
and she looked swiftly about to see the Earl of Almshury grin- 
ning down at her, “Well, Til be damned!” he was saying. “If it 
isn’t Mrs St. Clare!” He bent then and kissed her, and she was 
so charmed by the warmth of his smile, the admiration she 
saw in his eyes, that she forgave him on the instant for having 
neglected her when she was in Newgate. 

“Why, Almsbury!” 

The questions rose immediately to her tongue* Where’s 
Bruce? Have you seen him? Is he here? But her pride bit them 
down. 

He stepped back now and his eyes went over her from head 
to toe. “You’re looking mighty prosperous, sweetheart’ Mat- 
ters have gone swimmingly with you, I doubt not — 

Amber forgot Luke Channell and Newgate and Whitefriars. 
She gave him a little smile with the corners of her mouth and 
answered airily. “Oh, well enough. I’m an actress now — in the 
Theatre Royal.” 

“No! Fd heard they have females on the stage now — ^but 
you’re the first I’ve seen. I’ve been in the country for two years 
past,” 

“Oh. Then maybe you never got my letter?” 

“No — did you wnte me?” 

She made a light gesture of dismissal “Oh, it was a great 
while since. In December, a year and a half gone.” 

“I left town just after — at the end of August in ’60. I tried 
to find you, but the host at the Royal Saracen said you’d packed 
and gone to parts unknown, and the next day I left myself for 
Herefordshire — his Majesty granted me my lands again ” 

At that moment the noise about them swelled dcafeningly, 
for the Royal barge had reached the pier and the King and 
Queen were getting out, while the Queen Mother came forward 
to meet them. 

“Good Lord!” shouted Amber. “What the devil is her Maj- 
esty wearing?” From the distance the Queen’s propped-out 



skirts made tier look almost as wide as she was tall, and as sk 
moved they rocked and swayed precariously. 

“Ifs a farthingale!” bellowed Almsbury. “They wear ’em in 
Portugal!” 

When at last the crowds began to break up Almsbury tool 
her arm, asking if he might carry her to her lodgings. They 
turned, to ind Barbara with a man’s wide-brimmed hat on her 
head, standing only a few feet away, and she gave Almsbury a 
wave and a smile, though her eyes slid with unmistakable hos- 
tility over Amber. Amber lifted her chin, lowered her lashes 
and sailed by without a glance. 

Her coach was waiting in King Street with a great many 
others, just outside the Palace Gate, and at sight of it Almsbury 
gave a low whistle “Well! I didn’t know acting was such a 
well-paid profession!” 

Amber took the cloak which Jeremiah handed her and tossed 
It over her shoulders, for evening had set m and it was growing 
cool. Picking up her skirts she gave him a sly smile over her 
shoulder. 

“Maybe acting isn’t. But there’s another that is.” She 
climbed in, laughing as he sat down heavily beside her. 

“So our innocent country-maid has listened to the Devil 
after all.” 

“What else could I do after — ” She stopped quickly colour- 
ing, and then hastily added, “There’s only one way for a woman 
to get on in the world, I’ve found.” 

“There’s only one way for a woman to get on very well — or 
very far. Who’s your maintamer?” 

“Captain Morgan, of his Majesty’s Horse Guard. D’you 
know ’im?” 

“No. I think Fm somewhat out of the fashion, in keepers 
and clothes alike. There’s nothing will run a man out of the 
mode so quick as a wife and a home in the country.” 

“Oh! So now you’re mamed!” Amber gave him a roguish 
grin, almost as though he had just admitted some indiscretion. 

“Yes, now Fm mamed. Two years the 5th of next month. 
And I’ve got two boys — one a little over a year and another 
just two months. And— -a — weren’t you — ” His eyes went down 
over her questiomngly, but he hesitated. 

“I have a boy, too!” cried Amber suddenly, unable to con- 
trol herself any longer. “Oh, Almsbury, you should see him! 
He looks just like Bruce! Tell me, Almsbury: Where is he? 
Has he been back to London? Have you seen him?” She did 
not care any longer about seeming flippant and independent 
She was happy with Rex and had almost thought that she was 
no longer in love with Bruce Carlton — ^but the mere sight of 
Almsbury had brought it all churning up again. 

“Fve heard that he’s m Jamaica and sails from there to take 
Spanish ships. Lord, sweetheart, don’t tell me you’re still — ” 

“Weil, what if I am!” cried Amber, tears m her voice, and 
she turned her head quickly to look out the window. 
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Almsbu.r>’*s tone was soothing. He moved do*:©? and put an 
ijrm about her. ‘'Here — darling. Good Lord, fm saiTy ” 

She dropped her head onto his shoulder '“\’^heii do you 
think he’ll come back? He's been gone two years — 

“I don’t know But I suppose one of these days when we 
least expect it he1! be putting into port.” 

“He’ll stay here then, won’t he? He won’t go away again, will 
he?” 

“Fm afraid he will, sweetheart. Fve known Carlton for 
twenty years, and most of that time he’s been just coming home 
or just going away He doesn’t stay long in one place. It must 
be his Scottish blood, I think, that sends him off adventuring.” 

“But It’ll be different — now that the King’s back. When he 
has moFiey he can live at Court without having to craw! on his 
belly — that's what he said he didn’t like.” 

“It was more than that. He doesn’t like the Court.” 

“Doesn’t like it! Why, that’s ridiculous! That's where every- 
body would live — -if they could'” 

Almsbury shrugged. “Nevertheless he doesn’t like it. No 
one does — but few of ’em have got the guts to leave.” 

Amber shook her shoulders, pouting, and leaned forward to 
out as the coach drew up before her lodging-house. “That 
sounds like damned nonsense!” she muttered crossly. 

Her maid, Gatty, was not m, for Amber had given her per- 
mission to see the pageant and then pay a visit to her father. 
Prudence she had long since dismissed when she had come 
home unexpectedly to find the girl parading about m her best 
and newest gown. And there had been two others before Gatty, 
one sent away for pilfering and the other for laziness Amber 
sent Jeremiah to bring them some food from the Bear, an ex- 
cellent nearby ordinary which sold French food cooked by 
Englishmen. Her meals were all sent m, from taverns or cook- 
shops. 

She showed him her rooms with great pride, pointing out 
every detail so that he should miss nothing. Rex was generous 
and gave her almost everything she asked for; consequently he 
spent much of his time when not on duty gambling m the 
Groom Porter’s Lodge or at a tavera. 

Among her recent acquirements was a chest of drawers from 
Holland made of Brazilian kingwood — chocolate brown with 
black veins, decorated wnth a great deal of florid Dutch carv- 
ing. There was a lacquered black Chinese screen, and in one 
corner stood a what-not loaded with tiny figures: a tree of 
pral, a blown-glass stag, an old Chinese knife-grinder worked 
in silver filigree. And over the fireplace hung a three-quarter 
portrait of Amber. 

“What d’you think of me?” she asked, gesturing toward the 
fwrtrait, tossing her muff and fan aside. 

Aismbury put his hands in his pockets and leaned back on 
Ms heels, examining it with his head tO' one side “Well, sweet- 
heart, I’m glad I saw you in the flesh first, or I should have 
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been troubled to think you’d grown so plump. And who sat 
for the mouth? That isn’t yours.” 

She laughed beckoning him into the bedroom where she 
began to unpin her back hair. “Being in the country hasn’t 
changed you so much, Almsbury. You’re still as great a courtier 
as ever. But vou should see the miniature Samuel Cooper did 
of me Fm supposed to be Aphro — I forgot what he called it 
— Venus, anyway, rising from the sea I stand like this — ” she 
struck an easy graceful pose, “and haven’t got a thing on.” 

Almsbury, sitting astride a low chair with his arms folded 
across the back, gave a low appreciative hum. “Sounds mighty 
pretty Where is it'^” 

“Oh, Rex has it. I gave it to him for his birthday and he’s 
carried it ever since — over his heart ” She grinned mischiev- 
ously and began untying the bows down the front of her gown. 
“He’s mad in love with me. Lord, he even wants to marry me 
now.” 

“And are you going to?” 

“No.” She shook her head vigorously, indicating that she 
did not care to discuss the matter. “I don’t want to get mar- 
ried,” 

Picking up her dressing-gown, she went behind the screen 
to put it on. Just her head and shoulders showed over the top 
of it, and as she took off her garments, tossing them out one by 
one, she kept up a merry chatter with the Earl 

Finally the waiter arrived and they went into the dining- 
room to eat Rex had sent her a message that he would be on 
duty at the Palace until late, or she would never have dared eat 
her supper with a man, wearing only a satin dressing-gown. For 
she had discovered long ago that Rex was not joking when he 
said that if he took her into keeping he would expect a mo- 
nopoly of her time and person He kept the beaus from crowd- 
ing her too closely or impudently at the theatre and discour- 
aged them from visiting her — ^though all the actresses held their 
lev&es, at home |ust as the Court ladies did and entertained 
numbers of gentelmen while they were dressing. The result was 
that during the last few months they had quite given up Mrs. St, 
Clare. Rex had a formidable reputation as a swordsman, and 
most of the tiring-room fops would rather see an apothecary 
for a clap, than a surgeon for a flesh-wound. 

Throughout the meal Amber and the Earl talked with all the 
animation of old friends who have not met for a long while and 
who have a great deal to say to each other. She told him about 
her successes, but not her failures, her tnumphs but not her de- 
feats. He heard nothing of Luke Channell or of Newgate, 
Mother Red-Cap or Whitefriars She pretended that she still 
had left a good deal of Lord Carlton’s five hundred pounds, 
deposited with her goldsmith, and he admitted that she had 
been far more clever than most young country girls left to shift 
for themselves m London. 

It was two hours later as they sat on her long green velvrf^ 
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cmfiioned seffle, emptv wine-glasses m their hands and ^taring 
into the last glow of the sea-coai fire, that Alnisbury dre * her 
into his arms aod kissed her For a moment she hesitated, her 
tody tense, thinking of Rex and how furious he would be if 
another man kissed her, and then — because she liked Almsbury 
and because he meant Bruce Carlton to her — she relaxed 
against him and made no protest until, at last, he asked her to 
go into the bedroom 

Then suddenly she shook back her hair and pulled the front 
of her gown together **Oh, Lord Almsbury * I cmV. 1 should 
never have even let you think I would'” She got up. feeling a 
little dizzy from the wine, and leaned her head against the 
mantelpiece 

“Good God, Amber, I thought you were grown up now!” 
He sounded exasperated and more than a little angry. 

“Oh, it isn’t that, Almsbury It isn’t because Fm still — ” She 
was atout to say “waiting for Bruce,” but stopped. “It’s Rex. 
You don’t know him He’s jealous as an Italian uncle. He’d 
murder you in a trice — and turn me out of keeping.” 

“He wouldn’t if he didn't know anything about it.” 

She smiled skeptically, turning her head to look at him* 
though her hair fell forward over her face. “Was there ever a 
man yet who could lie with a woman and not tell all his ac- 
quaintance within the hour? The gallants say that’s half the 
pleasure of fornication — telling about it afterwards.” ^ 

“Well, Fm no gallant, and you damned well know it Fm 
Just a man who’s m love with you. Oh, maybe I shouldn’t say 
that. I don’t know whether Fm m love with you or not. But 
I’ve wanted you since the first day I saw you You know now 
that what I told you that night is true, so don’t put me off any 
longer. How much do you want*^ I’ll give you two hundred 
pound — ^put it with your goldsmith, toward the day when you’ll 
need it.” 

The money was a convincing argument, but the thought that 
someday Bruce Carlton might hear about it — and be hurt — 
was even more so. 

It was true, as Amber had told Almsbury, that Rex Morgan 
wanted to marry her. During the past seven months they had 
been happy and content, leading a life of merry compamonable 
domesticity. They took an instinctive pleasure in doing the 
same things, and it was heightened always by a warm suflEising 
^ow of happiness at the mere fact of being together. 

The summer just past they had been together most of the 
time, for with the King out of town Rex had no official duties 
and the theatres were always closed for a vacation period of 
several weeks — though twice Amber had gone down with the 
rest of the Company to perform before their Majesties at 
Hampton Court. With Prudence or Gatty or whomever she 
might have in service, they would pack a hamper and nde out 
Gosweil Street on warm June evenings to eat a picmc supper 
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at the lOBely, pretty little village of Islington. Several times thw 
found a quiet spot in the river and pulled olf their clothes to p 
swimming, laughing and splashing m the cool clean water, and 
afterwards while she dried her hair Rex would catch a few fish 
for them to take home. 

Or they rowed up the river in a hired scull, Amber with her 
shoes and stockings off and her ankles trailing m the water, 
screaming with delighted laughter to hear Rex bandy insults 
and curses with the watermen — caustic-tongued old ruffians 
who amused themselves by hooting and ieenng obscenely at 
everyone who ventured upon the river, wliether Quakeress or 
Parliament man At Chelsea they would get out to he dreamily 
in the thick meadow grass, watching the clouds as they formed 
and passed overhead, and Amber would fill her skirt with wild- 
flowers, yellow primroses, blue hyacinths, white dogwo^. 
Then she would open the hamper and spread a clean white 
linen cloth, laying on it the potted neat’s tongue, the salad 
which the celebrated French cook at Chateim’s had made for 
her with twenty different greens, fresh npe fruits, and a dusty 
bottle of Burgandy. 

They seldom quarrelled — only when, rightly or wrongly, 
Rex’s jealousy was aroused, though before she had seen Alms- 
bury she had never been unfaithful to him But she did drive 
out to Kmgsland to see the baby once a week For a long while 
she contrived to keep her visits secret from him, but one day, 
to her astonishment, he accused her of having been with an- 
other man. Dunng the violent quarrel which ensued she told 
him where she had been — and told him also that she was mar- 
ried. 

For two or three days he was angry, but no matter what lies 
he caught her m he did not seem to love her less, and even 
after that he asked her again to marry him She had refused 
before, pretending that she thought he was only joking, but 
now she objected that it was impossible. Bigamy was punishable 
by death. 

*‘He’ll never come back,” said Rex. “But if he does— well, 
you let me alone for that. I’ll see to it you’re a widow, not a 
bigamist ” 

But Amber could not make up her mind to do it. She still 
had a lingering horror of matrimony, for it seemed to her a 
trap m which a woman, once caught, struggled helplessly and 
without hope. It gave a man every advantage over her body, 
mind and purse, for no jury m the land would interest itself in 
her distress But neither that horror nor the greater one she had 
of being prosecuted for bigamy was the real reason behind her 
refusal She hesitated because m her heart she still nursed an 
imp of ambition, and it would not let her rest. 

If I marry Rex, she would think, what will my life be? He’d 
make me quit the stage and I’d have to start having babws. 
(Rex resented the child she had had — he thought by her first 
husband — even though he had never seen the little boy, aiid 
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had a sentimental desire for her to hear him a son ) And then 
mosl likely he’d grow more jealous than e\er and If I so much 
as came home a ha if -hour late from the 'Change or smiled at 
a gentleman m the Mall he’d tear himself to pieces 

He probably wouldn’t be as generous as he is now, either, 
and if I spent thirty pound for a new gown there’d be trouble 
and he’d think last year’s cloak could do me again First thing 
you know I d grow fat and pot-beliied and dwindle into a wife 
— and before I was twenty my life would be over. No, I like it 
better this w’ay Tse got all the advantages of being a wife be- 
cause he loves me and won’t put me aside, and none of the 
disadvantages because Fm free and my own mistress and can 
leave him any time I like. 

She had heard that King Charles had remarked more than 
once he considered her to be the finest woman on the stage, 
and that m particular after her last performance at Hampton 
Ckiurt he had told someone he envied the man who kept her. 

A fortnight or so after Almsbury’s return to town Amber got 
a new maid. She dismissed Gatty one day w hen the girl sur- 
prised her taking a bath and talking to his Lordship, sending 
her away with the warning that Almsbury had a great interest 
at Court and would order her tongue cut out if she spoke to 
anyone at ail of what she had seen. She told Rex that she had 
turned the girl away because she was pregnant, and sent Jere- 
miah to post a notice for a serving-woman m St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, where a good deal of such business w'as done. 

But that same morning as she was ndtng from the New Ex- 
change to a rehearsal, her coach stopped at the golden-crowned 
Maypole, and while Tempest was bellowing abuse at the driver 
and occupants of the coach that blocked his w'ay, the door was 
flung open and a girl leaped in. Her hair was dishevelled and 
her eyes looked wild. 

“Please, mam!” she cried. “Tell *im Fm your maid^” Her 
pretty face was intense and pleading, her voice passionate. 
“Oh, Jesus ^ Here he comes’ Please, mam!” She gave Amber a 
last imploring look and then retreated far back into one cor- 
ner, pulling the hood of her cloak up over her red-blonde curls. 

Amber stared at her m amazement and then, before she 
could speak a word, the door was thrown open and a blue- 
coated constable, carrying his staff of office, pushed Ms head 
in at them At this Amber gave an involuntary backward start. 
But, remembering that a constable could mean nothing to her 
now, she quickly recovered herself. 

He made her a half salute, evidently mistaking her for a lady 
of quality “Sorry to trouble you, mam, but that wench just 
stole a loaf of bread. I arrest you,” he shouted, “in the King’s 
name!” And he lunged across Amber toward the girl, who 
cowered far into one comer, skirts drawn close about her Even 
from where she sat. Amber could feel her tremble 

Suddenly furious, aU her memories of Newgate rising like a 
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tide. Amber brought her fan down with a hearty smack on % 
constable's wrist “What are you about, sir? This girl is my 
serving-woman* Take your hands off her!” 

He looked up at her in surprise “Well, now, mam— I 
wouldn’t care to be calling a lady a liar — but she just stole a 
loaf of bread from off that bulk over there I seen ’er myself/’ 

He leaned far m now, grabbing hold of the girl’s ankle aiid 
dragging her toward him A curious restless crowd was begin- 
ning to gather outside m the street — and as Amber gave him a 
kick m the chest with the toe of her shoe and a violent shove 
that sent him staggering, a loud joyous laugh went up. He 
lurched back; she leaned forward and slammed the door shut 

“Drive on. Tempest!” she shouted, and the coach rolled off, 
leaving Justice to pick itself up from a swimming kennel of 
ram-washed filth. 

For a moment both women were silent, the girl staring at 
Amber with gratitude. Amber breathing heavily from anger 
and the nervousness which the sight of a constable still roused 
in her. 

“Oh — mam!” she cried at last. “How can I ever thank you? 
But for you, he’d have carried me off to Newgate! Lord, I 
didn’t see ’im till he made a grab for me, and then I ran — I 
ran as fast as anything but old fat pricklouse was right 
on my heels! Oh, thank you, mam, a million times* It was 
mighty kind for a great lady like yourself to care what happens 
to the likes of me It wouldn’t ’ve been any skin off your 
arse if I’d gone to Newgate — ” 

She rattled along m a quick light musical voice, the expres- 
sions playing vivaciously over her pretty face. She could have 
been no more than seventeen, fresh and dainty with clear blue 
eyes, light lashes and brows, and a golden sprinkle of freckles 
over her little scooped nose. Amber smiled at her, liking her 
immediately. 

“These damned impertinent constables* The day’s a loss to 
’em that they don’t throw a half-a-dozen honest citizens into 
Jail*” 

The girl lowered her lashes guiltily. “Well — ^to tell you truly, 
mam, I did steal that loaf of bread. I’ve got it here.” She tapf«d 
her cloak, beneath which it was concealed. “But I couldn’t 
help It, I swear I couldn’t! I was so hungry — ” 

“Then go ahead and eat it,” 

Without an instant’s hesitation she took out the crusty split- 
topped loaf, broke a piece off one end and crammed it into her 
mouth, chewing ravenously Amber looked at her m surprise. 

“How long since you’ve eaten?” 

The girl swallowed, took another great bite and answered 
with her mouth full “Two days, mam.” 

“Ye Gods! Here, take this and buy yourself a dinner ” 

From a little velvet bag inside her muff she emptied several 
shillings and dropped them into the girl’s lap. By now they had 
drawn up before die theatre and the footman came to open the 
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tioor. Amber gathered her skirts and prepared to get out and 
the girl leaned forward, staring through the glass windows with 
great mteresi;. 

‘^Lord, mam, are you goin’ to the play?* 

“Fm an actress.” 

“You are!” She seemed both pleased and shocked that her 
benefactress should be engaged in so exciting and disreputable 
a profession- But immediately she jumped out on her own side 
md ran around to make her curtsy to Amber. ‘Thank you, 
main. You were mighty kind to me, and if e'ver 1 can do a good 
thing for you, I wish you’d be pleased to call on me. I'll not 
forget, you may be sure. Nan Britton’s my name — serYing- 
woman, though without a place just now ” 

Amber stopped, looking at her with interest. “You’re a ser¥- 
ing-woman? What happened to your last place?” 

The girl lowered her eyes “I was turned out, mam.” Her 
voice dropped almost to a whisper and she added, “The jady 
said I was debauchln’ her sons ” But she looked up quickly 
then and added with great earnestness, “But I wasn’t mam! I 
vow and swear I wasn’t! ’Twas just the other way around!” 

Amber laughed “WeE, my son’s not oM enough to be de- 
bauched. I’m looking for a woman myself, and if you want to 
wait in the coach after you’ve had your dinner well talc about 
this later.” 

She hired Nan Britton at four pounds a year and her c!othej|( 
and lodging and food. Within three or four days they wenS 
good friends — Amber felt that Nan was the first real woman 
friend she had ever had — and Nan did her work quickly and 
well, taking the same delight in polishing a pewter pitcher or 
arranging Amber’s hair that she did in riding to the ’Change 
or accompanying her and Rex on a visit to the Spring Gardens. 

She was energetic, vivacious, and unfailingly good-natured, 
and as she became more sure of her place and accustomed to 
it, these quahties remained. Nan and Amber found much to 
discuss, exchanging the most unabashed feminine confidences, 
and while Nan learned almost aU that there was to know about 
her mistress (except that she had been m Newgate and White- 
friars) Amber likewise heard the tale of Nan’s adventures as a 
girl-servant m a household where there were four handsome 
toys. Her dismissal had come when one of them, deciding that 
he had fallen m love with Mrs. Nan, announced to Ms horrified 
parents that he intended to marry her. 

When Rex was not there Nan shared the bed, but otherwise 
she slept on the trundle. As was customary, she was as much 
his personal servant as she was Amber’s, helped him in and out 
of his clothes, was not embarrassed to be m the room when he 
was naked, and soon decided that Captain Morgan was the 
finest gentleman she had ever known. He enlisted her on hia 
side and she urged Amber again and again to marry Mm. 

“How Captain Morgan loves you, mam!” she would say in 
the momin^, while she brushed Amber’s hair. “And he’s the 
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handsomest pawn, and the most genteel! I vow, he’d tr>a% 
any lady a mighty fine husband!” 

But Amber, who merely laughed at first and teased Nan with 
having fallen in love with him herself, grew less and less in- 
terested in such advice “Captain Morgan’s well enough, I sup- 
pose,” she said finally. “But after all, he’s only an officer in the 
King’s Guard.” 

“Well!” cried Nan, offended at such disloyalty. “And who 
will you have, mam? The King himself?” 

Amber, smiling at this sarcasm, gave a superior lift of her 
eyebrows. She was just setting out for the theatre and now 
began pullmg on her gloves. “I might at that,” she drawled 
and, when Nan gasped, repeated, “Yes, I might at that.” She 
strolled toward the door, leaving Nan staring pop-eyed after 
her, but just with her hand on the knob she turned suddenly. 
“But don’t you dare breathe a word of this to Captain Morgan, 
d’ye hear me!” 

After all, it might be only gossip that King Charles had told 
Buckingham who had told Berkeley who had told Kynaston 
who had told Amber that the King had a mind to lay with her. 


Chapter Nineteen 

Amber itnlocked the door and started up the steps two at a 
time. She was eager to look at herself in a mirror, for she was 
sure that she must be very much changed. She had almost 
reached the top when the door to her apartments was flung 
open, and Rex loomed there above her. The light was at his 
back and she could not see the expression of his face, but knew 
by his voice that he was angry. 

“Where in hell have you been?” he demanded. “It’s half 
after two!” 

Amber paused for one astonished moment, staring at him 
almost as if he were some intruding stranger. And then, with, 
a haughty lift of her chm, she came on toward him and would 
have gone by without a word, but he grabbed her wrist and 
snatched her up close to him. His eyes had the dangerous 
ter she had seen before when his ready jealousy was aroused. 

“Answer me, you jilting little baggage! The plays at '^ite- 
hall are done by eleven! Who’ve you been with since then!” 

For a long moment they stared at each other, and then at 
last Amber gave a pout and winced. “You’re hurting me, Rex,” 
she whimpered. 

His face relaxed, and though he hesitated a moment he re- 
leased her. But just as she moved away a heavy bag dropped 
out of her muff and fell clanking to the floor; by the sound It 
could only contain money. Both of them looked down at it, 
and then as Amber raised her eyes she saw that his were nar- 
rowed and gleaming with rage, and that the veins m his neck 
stood out 
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“you God damned whoring little bitch,” he said softly. 

And then soddeniy he grabbed her by the shoulders and 
bemo to shake her, harder and harder, until her head snapped 
lack and forth, so fast she felt that the top of it would come off. 

“Who was It?” he shouted. “WhoVe you been laying with! 
Tell or by Jesus III break your neck!” 

she cried imploringly. But the moment he let her 
and she began to recover her senses her own rage mounted to 
l^cdless violence. “I was with the King!” she yeled at him. 
**Thafs where I was!” She began massaging her neck, and 
ended with a mutter, ‘'Now what’ve you got to say I” 

For a long moment he stared at her, incredulous at first, and 
then slowly, gradually, she saw the crumpling of his hopes and 
coiSdence. “You weren’t,” he said at last *‘1 don’t believe it” 

Her hands went up to arrange her hair where it had come 
toosc, and she gave him a cruel supenor little smile. “Oh, dbn*t 
you?” 

But he did and she knew it. 

Then without another word he turned, took his cloak and 
sword and hat from the chair where he had left them, and 
^rted across the room. He gave her a last look of contempt 
and disgust before he went out, but she met it with merely a 
cool lift of the eyebrows. And as the door slammed behind 
him she gave a snap of her fingers, swirled about quickly 
and ran into the bedroom to a mirror. 

For surely a woman who had been made love to by a king 
could not look like any common mortal. She half expected a 
glow, a luminous shimmer to her skin and hair, and was dis- 
appointed to see that she looked no different except that her 
hair was tumbled and there were tired shadows beneath her 
eyes. 

But I’m not the same! she assured herself triumphantly. I’m 
somebody now! I’ve lam with the Kmg! 

Nan tried to wake her the following morning she 
shooed her away, rolling over onto her stomach, saying she’d 
sleep as long as she liked and they could do without her at re- 
hearsal. By the time she finally did wake up it was almost noon 
and the rehearsal long since over. She yawned and stretched, 
sliding back the heavy draperies which had made the bed so 
k)t and sultry that she was wet all over, and then suddenly 
she reached beneath the feather mattress and brought out the 
bagful of coins, dumping them onto the pillow so that she 
could count them again. 

There was fifty pounds. Only to think of it — ^fifty pounds as 
a gift for the greatest honour a woman could have. 

Before going to the theatre she took the money to' deposit 
with Shadrac Newbold, and when she finally got there it was 
after two. As she had expected her appearance m the tiring- 
room created a considerable sensation; all the women began 
to babble and shnek dt once. Beck ran to throw her arms about 
her. 
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handsomest person, and the most genteel! I vow, he’d 
any lady a mighty ine husband!” 

But Amber, who merely laughed at first and teased Nan with 
having fallen m love with him herself, grew less and less in- 
terested in such advice. “Captain Morgan’s well enough, I sup- 
pose,” she said finally. “But after all, he’s only an officer in the 
King’s Guard.” 

“WeH!” cried Nan, offended at such disloyalty. “And who 
wil you have, mam? The King himself?” 

Amber, smiling at this sarcasm, gave a superior lift of her 
eyebrows. She was just settmg out for the theatre and now 
began pulling on her gloves. “I might at that,” she drawled 
and, when Nan gasped, repeated, “Yes, I might at that” She 
strolled toward the door, leaving Nan staring pop-eyed after 
her, but Just with her hand on the knob she turned suddenly, 
“But don’t you dare breathe a word of this to Captain Morgan, 
d’ye hear me!” 

After all, it might be only gossip that King Charles had told 
Buckingham who had told Berkeley who had told Kynaston 
who had told Amber that the King had a mind to lay with her. 


Chapter Nineteen 

Amber unlocked the door and started up the steps two at a 
time. She was eager to look at herself in a mirror, for she was 
sure that she must be very much changed. She had almost 
reached the top when the door to her apartments was flung 
open, and Rex loomed there above her. The light was at his 
hack and she could not see the expression of his face, but knew 
by his voice that he was angry. 

“Where in hell have you been?” he demanded. “Ifs half 
after two!” 

Amber paused for one astonished moment, staring at him 
almost as if he were some intruding stranger. And then, with, 
a haughty lift of her chin, she came on toward him and would 
have gone by without a word, but he grabbed her wrist and 
snatched her up close to him. His eyes had the dangerous glit- 
ter she had seen before when his ready jealousy was aroused. 

“Answer me, you jilting little baggage! The plays at White- 
hall are done by eleven! Who’ve you been with since then!” 

For a long moment they stared at each other, and then at 
last Amber gave a pout and winced. “You’re hurtmg me, Rex,” 
she whimpered. 

His face relaxed, and though he hesitated a moment he re- 
leased her. But just as she moved away a heavy bag dropped 
out of her muff and fell clanking to the floor; by the sound it 
could only contain money. Both of them looked down at it, 
and then as Amber raised her eyes she saw that his were nar- 
rowed and gleaming with rage, and that the veins m his neck 
stood out 
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“You God damned whoring little bitch/* he said softly. 

And then soddenly he grabbed her by the shoulders and 
t^gan to shake her, harder and harder, until her head snapped 
back and forth so fast she felt that the top of it would come off. 

“Who was it?” he shouted. “Who’ve you been laying withi 
Tel! me, or by Jesus Fll break your neck!” 

**Rexr she cried imploringly. But the moment he let her go 
tnd she began to recover her senses her own rage mounted to 
teedless violence. “I was with the King!” she yelled at him. 
"Thafs where I was*” She began massaging her neck* and 
ended with a mutter, “Now whafve you got to sa\!” 

For a long moment he stared at her, incredulous at irst, and 
then slowly, gradually, she saw the crumpling of his hopes and 
confidence. “You weren’t,” he said at last ‘T don’t believe it.” 

Her hands went up to arrange her hair where it had come 
lcx>se, and she gave him a cruel superior little smile. “Oh, don’t 
you?” 

But he did and she knew it. 

Then without another word he turned, took his cloak and 
sword and hat from the chair where he had left them, and 
started across the room. He gave her a last look of contempt 
and disgust before he went out, but she met it with merely a 
coo! lift of the eyebrows. And as the door slammed behind 
him she gave a snap of her fingers, swirled about quickly 
and ran into the bedroom to a mirror. 

For surely a woman who had been made love to by a king 
could not look like any common mortal She half expected a 
glow, a luminous shimmer to her skin and hair, and was dis- 
appointed to see that she looked no different except that her 
hair was tumbled and there were tired shadows beneath her 
eyes. 

But Fm not the same! she assured herself triumphantly. Fm 
somebody now! Fve lam with the King! 

\^en Nan tried to wake her the following morning she 
shooed her away, roiling over onto her stomach, saying she’d 
sleep as long as she liked and they could do without her at re- 
hearsal. By the time she finally did wake up it was almost noon 
and the rehearsal long since over. She yawned and stretched, 
sliding back the heavy drapenes which had made the bed so 
hot and sultry that she was wet all over, and then suddenly 
Ae reached beneath the feather mattress and brought out the 
bagful of coins, dumping them onto the pillow so that she 
could count them again. 

There was fifty pounds. Only to think of it — ^fifty pounds as 
a gift for the greatest honour a woman could have. 

Before going to the theatre she took the money to deposit 
with Shadrac Newbold, and when she finally got there it was 
after two. As she had expected her appearance in the tiring- 
room created a considerable sensation; all the women began 
to babble and shriek at once. Beck ran to throw her arms attout 
her. 
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Amber! We thought you weren’t coming at aill^Quick! Ten 
us about it — ^weTe a-dying to hear’ What was it like?” 

“How much money did he give you?” 

“What did he say?” 

“How long were you there?” 

“What did he do?” 

“Was it different than it is with ordinary men?” 

It was the first time that King Charles had sent for a player 
and their feelings were divided between personal jealousy and 
occupational pride. But curiosity over-rode both. 

Amber was not reticent; she answered all their questions. 
She described the rooms of Edward Progers where she had 
been received first, the appearance of the King in his brocade 
dressing-robe, the new-born puppies which had slept beside 
their mother on a velvet cushion near the fireplace. She told 
them that he had been as kind and easy, as courteous as though 
she were a lady of the highest rank. But she did not add that 
she had been so scared she thought she would famt, and she 
hinted that he had given her at least a thousand pounds. 

“When are you going again‘>” Beck asked at last, as Scroggs 
began to help Amber out of her clothes. 

“Oh,” she said casually, “sometime soon, I suppose. Maybe 
next week.” 

She was very confident, for though she had not spent more 
than an hour with him she had come away feeling that of all 
the women he had known she had pleased him best. It did not 
occur to her that perhaps the others had thought the same. 

“Well, madame!” It was Tom Killigrew’s voice, sounding 
cold and sarcastic as he made his way through the crowded 
room toward her. “So at last you’ve come.” 

Amber looked up in surpnse, and .then gave him a friendly 
smile. She was prepared to be no different from usual, m spite 
of her changed status — at least until she was more secure in 
her new place. “I’m a little late,” she admitted, ducking her 
head into her gown which Scroggs held for her. 

“You were not at rehearsal this morning, I believe.” 

“No.” She thrust her arms through the sleeves and as Scroggs 
pulled the dress down her head appeared once more “But that’s 
no matter. I’ve played the part a dozen tunes — ^I know it weH 
enough without rehearsing.” She took up a mirror and half 
turned to face the light, examming the pamt on her face and 
wiping away a little smear of hp-rouge rubbed onto her chin 
as she had struggled into the gown. 

“With your permission, Madame St. Clare, I shall decide 
who will rehearse and who will not. I’ve given your part to 
Beck Marshall — I don’t doubt you’ll be able to play the strum- 
pet well enough without rehearsal.” 

There was a concerted gig^e at that. Amber shot Beck a 
quick glare and caught a smug look of mischief on her face. 
She was on the verge of bursting out that she would play her 
own part or none at all, when caution warned her. “But I know 
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my lines! I know every one of ’em if I never retiearsed again! 
And the other’s but a small part!” 

“Perhaps it is, madame, but those who are too much oc- 
capied elsewhere must learn to be content with small parts — 
or with no part at all” He glanced around at the sparkling* 
smiling faces, on which malicious pleasure was but 111 con- 
cealed “And I advise all of you to keep that m mind — should 
another head be turned by attention from high places. Gocxi- 
day.” He swung about and left the room. 

Amber was furious that he should have dared to treat her 
like that, and consoled herself with the promise that one day 
she would get even with him. I’ll get his patent and run him 
out of the theatre, that’s what I’ll do! But for the beneit of the 
others she gave a shrug and a pout of her mouth. 

“Pooh? Much I care^ Who wants to be a player anyway?” 

As the days began to pass, however, her disgrace was not: 
alleviated by another request from the King She continued to 
play small roles — and to wait for another invitation. No one 
let her forget that she had been sent for once and had expected 
to go again; the other women, even some of the actors, and the 
gallants who came back to the tiring-room, all knew about it 
and taunted her slyly. They seemed to have grown more in- 
solent than ever. Ajtid Amber, though she tried to toss off the 
gibes with a laugh or counter them with some impertinence of 
her own, was sick at heart, disappointed and miserably un- 
happy. She felt that after all her bragging she would die of 
shame if he sent for her no more. 

And though she had thought in her first high-flown confi- 
dence that she did not care whether or not she ever saw Rex 
again, she soon began to miss him. It was not quite a week 
after their quarrel fliat Beck told her he had given a diamond 
ring to Mrs. Noms of the rival playhouse and that she was say- 
ing he had offered to take her into keeping. 

“Well, why tell me about it! It’s nothing to me if he gives 
diamond rings to every tawdry little whore m Whetstone Park!” 

But it was all bravado. 

She was learning that Rex Morgan was more important to 
her happiness than she had ever suspected he could be. Though 
she had not realized it before, she knew now that he had pro- 
tected her from much that would otherwise have been unpleas- 
ant The tiring-room fops, for example, would never have dared 
patronize and bait her as they were doing. Without him she 
felt that she had been plunged suddenly into a hard and bleak 
world which hated her and wished her nothing but misfortune. 
There was no kindness or sympathy in any of them — they en- 
joyed her failure, battened upon her humiliation, were amused 
by her not-well-concealed anger and frustration. 

She began to wish again that she had never seen Lord Carl- 
ton and never come to London. 

Nan, however, continued optimistic even when ten days had 
gone by. She could think of more reasons why the Ktog had 
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been tc«> busy to see her than he could possibly have found 
himself. “Don’t be downcast, mam,” she would say. “Lord, it 
takes up one’s time — being a king.” 

But Amber refused to be comforted. Slumped in a chair ht~ 
fore the fireplace, she muttered petulantly: “Oh, nonsense, 
Nan? You know as well as I do if I’d pleased ’im he’d have sent 
long ago?” 

Nan sat beside her on a stool, working on a piece of em- 
broidered satin, pale green with a whole English gardenful 
of flowers on it, which she intended as a petticoat for Amber, 
Now she gave a httle sigh and made no answer, for she was 
finally beginning to grow discouraged herself. But when, just a 
few minutes later, there was a knock at the door she leaped up 
and rushed across the room. 

“There!” she cried tnumphantly. “That must be him now!” 

Amber, however, merely looked around over the back of her 
chair toward the door, expecting to see one of the gallants or 
perhaps Hart or Kynaston come to visit her. But as Nan threw 
open the door she saw that a young boy stood there, dressed 
in some unfamiliar livery, and she heard him ask: 

“Madame St Clare?” 

“I’m Madame St. Clare!” She jumped up and ran across the 
room. “What is it?” 

“I come from Mr. Progers, madame. My master presents his 
service to you and asks if you will wait upon him at his lodg- 
ings tonight at half-after eleven?” 

It was the royal summons! 

“Yes!” cried Amber. “Yes, of course I will!” 

She picked up a coin off the table and gave it to him, and 
when he was gone she turned to throw her arms about Nan. 
“Oh, Nan! He did like me! He did remember! Only think! To- 
night I’m going to the Palace!” 

Suddenly she paused, made a stiff little bow and said: “Ma- 
dame St. Qare? My master presents his service to you and asks 
if you will wait upon him tonight at his lodgings.” And thra 
she spun around and danced off across the room, laughing 
joyously. But in the midst of a whirl she stopped, her face 
serious again. “What shall I wear!” And chattering excitedly 
the two women ran into the bedroom. The clock on the mantel 
pointed to nine. 

This time she was more sure than ever that he liked her. 

Some of her earlier awe and self-consciousness was gone 
and they laughed and talked like old friends; she thought him 
the most fascinating man she had met since I-ord Carlton. 
When she left he said, as he had the time before, “Good-night, 
my dear, and God bless you,” gave her a playful slap on the 
buttocks, and another bagful of coins. 

Tempest and Jeremiah were waiting for her at the Holbein 
Gate and they set off swiftly for home, rattling and clanging 
through the night. 

But the coach had no sooner turned into the Strand than a 
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party of horsemen rushed at them from out of the shadows. 
Before Amber knew what was happening Tempest had been 
hauled down from his perch and Jeremiah knocked to the 
ground The horses began to rear and neigh with excitement. 
Amber was looking around her, wondering what she should do, 
when the door was flung open A masked man leaned m, seized 
her by the wrist and began dragging her toward him. Amber 
screamed and started to struggle, though she knew well enough 
what little good that could do. 

He gave her a rough shake “Stop that! I won’t hurt you — 
just hand me that bagful of coins his Majesty gave >oii' Quick!” 

Amber was kicking at him and trying to tear his lingers 
loose from her wnst But now as she leaned over to bite his 
hand he gave her a violent shove that knocked her across the 
coach and half onto the floor and she could see the gleam of 
moonlight on his levelled pistol. “Give me that bag, madaine, 
or I’ll shoot you! I have no time for playful tricks!” 

Amber continued to hesitate, expecting to be rescued some- 
how, but as she heard the sound of the pistol cocking she took 
the hag from her muff and tossed it at him He caught it, gave 
her a bow and backed away But just before the door shut she 
heard a woman’s triumphant laugh and a voice cried. “Many 
thanks, madame^ Her Ladyship appreciates your chanty! I 
promise you the money will be laid out m good cause!” The 
door slammed and there was a sound of prancing horses’ hoofs 
as they wheeled about and then started off again at a gallop— 
nding back down King Street toward the Palace. 

Amber lay for a moment without moving, dumfounded. 
That voiced she thought. I’ve heard it somewhere before! And ' 
then suddenly she remembered It was the same laugh, the 
same aggressive, high-pitched feminine voice she had heard 
that night outside the Royal Saracen — it was Barbara Palmer! 

That was the last of Amber’s visits to Whitehall 

The King, it was well known, liked to live in peace and quiet, 
and a jealous woman’s sharp venomous tongue could make that 
impossible Fortunately for her though, gossip spread that 
Charles had said he liked Madame St Clare well enough — 
but not to the point of sacrificing his ease for her And that 
was all that saved her As it was they kept at her for several 
days, stinging and biting like malicious insects, but at last they 
grew tired of baiting her and found another victim 

By the time a fortnight had passed her life had settled back 
to normal Everyone but Amber had forgotten that the King 
had ever sent for her 

But she did not forget or intend to forget She nursed her 
new grievance against Barbara Palmer as carefully as she had 
the old Someday, she promised herself. FII make her sorry she 
ever was born I’ll find a way to get even with her if it’s the last 
thing I do on earth’ She spent much time and found much 
pleasure in imagining her revep<»e. but those ima^^es like ev-^ 
erything else she could not se« or touch, slid gradually Inb 
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some back compartment of her mmd to be saved and brought 
out again when she had a use for them 

She had been entertaining, one night, a dozen young men and 
women whom she had invited to supper and they had just gone 
home, leaving the tables littered with dishes, the floors covered 
with out-shells and fruit-peelmgs and a tom deck of cards. 
There were wine-bottles and glasses, with only a sticky sedi- 
ment in the bottoms, the air was thick with tobacco smoke, and 
the furniture had all been pushed out of place. 

While Nan began to pile up dishes and pick up nut-shell 
Amber went to stand with her back to the fireplace, raising 
her skirts to warm her buttocks It was mid-December and the 
ground was covered with snow, the first in three years, and 
even the Thames was frozen over. For a while they talked idly 
about who had said what, whether a certain lady was now hav- 
ing an affair with a certain gentleman or with another, or with 
both, and discussed at some length the gowns and coiffures and 
figures of the women who had been present, to the detriment 
of each. 

Amber had taken off her gown and stood yawning and 
stretching in her puff-sleeved smock and frilly petticoats, when 
a low knock sounded at the door. Both of them started and 
then looked at each other, and Amber waited tensely as Nan 
crossed the room and flung back the bolt Can it be — can it; — 

It was Captain Morgan who stood there, his long ndmg- 
cloak thrown across his shoulder, his hat pulled low. He looked 
in and his eyes met hers, pleading, his expression that of a 
small boy who has run away and now returns to his home. In- 
stantly forgetting that she hoped it might be the King’s mes- 
senger, Amber ran to him with her arms outstretched. 

“Rex»” 

“Amber!” He swung her up off the floor, kissing her face 
again and again, and at last he gave a kind of sobbing exultant 
laugh “Oh, my God’ I’m glad to see you!” He put her onto 
her feet again but kept her m his arms, stroking her head, run- 
ning his hands eagerly over her back. “Jesus, darling! I couldn’t 
stay away any longer! I love you — oh, God, I love you so 
much!” 

There were tears in his eyes and from behind them came 
Nan’s surreptitious sniffle as she stood and watched them, smil- 
ing and crying at the same time. They both turned to look at 
her and suddenly all three of them began to laugh. 

“Come in, Rex darling! Close the door. Oh, how sweet of 
you to come back! Why — Have you been waiting outside for 
the others to leave?” 

He smiled, gave a nod. 

“But you knew them all’ Why didn’t you just come in! Lord, 

It’s bitter-cold out there’” 

He hesitated: “Well — wasn’t sure you’d — let me in.” 

“Oh, Rex!” 

Suddenly and thoroughly a^jh^med of herself Amber stood 
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staring at him, fully aware for the first time how kind and 
generous and good he had been to her, and great tears roikd 
down her cheeks. 

“Here, darling » What are you crying for, you little minx? 
This IS a mght tor celebrating! Look at this — ” He reached into 
ks pocket and drew out a jeweller’s box, holding it toward her. 

Slowly Amber took it from him and as she opened ii Nan 
edged forward so that she could see too As she lifted the lid 
both women gave a cry of astonished delight: there was a great 
topaz stone set m a golden heart, depending from a teavy 
golden chain She looked up at him, doubtfully, for it must 
have cost a great deal “Oh, Rex!” she said softly. “It’s beauti- 
ful — but — ” 

He gave a wave of his hand, dismissing her objections ‘T 
had a run of luck with the dice not long ago. And here, Mjra. 
Nan, is something for you.” 

Nan opened the box he handed her to find a pair of gcrfd 
ear-rings set with tmy pearls. She gave a little scream of pleas- 
ure and jumped up to kiss him on the cheek— for he was at 
least a foot taller than she — and then quickly recovering her- 
self she blushed and curtsied and turned in confusion to run 
into the bedroom 

“Hey!” called Rex “Just a moment there, Mrs. Nan* Your 
mistress and I have a fancy to that place ” He swung Amber 
up in his arms and started tow^ard it “You’ll have to sleep out 
here tonight, sweetheart. This is a very special occasion ” 

The months began to go by swiftly, for she was happy and 
popular and thought herself very famous The winter w'as un- 
usually cold and through December, January and February 
there were hard frosts with much snow and ice, but at last the 
frost broke and there came the slush and mud and the new 
green buds of spring Killigrew had put her into leading parts 
again, and she was very busy with her singing and dancing and 
guitar lessons 

When they played at Court or when he came to the Theatre 
Amber saw King Charles, and though he sometimes smiled at 
her, that was all She heard the gossip that he was less inter- 
ested in Castlemaine than he had been and was now engrosed 
In lovely Frances Stewart, though so far, they said, he had 
not succeeded m overcoming her scruples. Some thought that 
Mrs Stewart was a fool and others that she was very clever, 
but there was no doubt she had captured the fickle heart of the 
King, and that was distinction enough in itself Amber did not 
care whom he fell in love with if onlv Barbara Palmer lost by it 

In the middle of February Amber found herself pregnant 
again. And though she hesitated for some time, not telling Rex 
but arguing with herself as to whether or not she should marry 
him, in the end she w^nt to Mrs Fagg and had an abortion. 
This time it took more than a pot of herbs and a ride in a hack- 



week m bed. Rex was wild with anger and fear when he found 
what she had done and begged her to marry him immediately. 

'‘Why won’t you, Amber? You say you love me — ” 

“I do love you, Rex, but — ” 

“But what*?” 

“Well, what if Luke — ” 

“He’ll never come back and you know it as well as I do! 
Even If he did, it wouldn’t matter I could either kill him or 
get someone at Court to have the marriage annulled What is 
it. Amber? Sometimes I think you put me off in hopes the 
}6ng will send for you again. Is that it?” 

She was sitting half-propped up m bed, pale and sick and dis- 
couraged, stanng at nothing. “No, Rex, that’s not it. You know 
it isn’t.” 

She was lying, for she did still hope, but nevertheless she was 
almost convinced that if she did not marry Rex Morgan now 
she would regret it m the future. What did it matter if she left 
the stage? She had been playing for a year and a half and could 
not see that she had got anything by it Her nineteenth birth- 
day was less than a month away and she felt that the time was 
passing rapidly, leaving her m a backwash. And it was true, as 
she had said, that she loved him, though she could never quite 
force from her heart the memory of Lord Carlton or her ambi- 
tions fo-r a more glorious and exciting life 

“Let me think about it, Rex — ^just a little longer ” 

Her son was to be two years old on the 5th day of April and, 
because she would not be free that day, Amber' planned in- 
stead to go out on the 1st and take him the gifts she had bought 
Rex left at seven while it was still dark outside, and the eaves 
dripped with ram that had fallen during the night 

He kissed her tenderly “Twelve hours until I’ll see you 
again. Have a good trip, darling, and give the little fellow a kiss 
for me.” 

“Why, Rex! Thank you*” Amber’s eyes sparkled with pleas- 
ure, for usually Rex ignored her trips as he wanted to ignore 
the fact that she had a child; but since she had almost agreed 
to marry him he had evidently decided that he must reconcile 
himself to his step-son. “I’ll bnng one back from him to you!” 

He kissed her again, gave a wave of his hand to Nan Britton, 
and was gone. Amber closed the door softly, leaning back 
against it for a moment, smiling. “I think I’ll marry him, Nan,” 
she said at last. 

“Lord, mam, you should! A finer, kinder gentleman never 
lived — It makes my heart ache to see how he loves you. You’d 
be happy, mam, I know you would ” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “I suppose I would be happy. But — ” 

“But what?” 

“But that’s all I’d be.” 

Nan stared at her, shocked and uncomprehending. “Good 
God, mam! What else d’ye want?” 

It was not long before the singing-master arrived, and after 
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him came the dancing-master to put her through the steps of 
the minuet — a new French dance which everyone was busily 
learning Meanwhile Jeremiah trudged again and again 
through the parlour carrying buckets of hot w'ater to pour into 
the wooden tub in the bedroom tor her bath. 

Nan washed her hair and rubbed it almost dry, piling it on 
top of her head where she secured it with half-a-dozen bodkins. 
It was now close to ten and at last the suo had come out» for 
the first time in many days, so that where she sat In her tub the 
warmth fell across her bare shoulders and filled her with pleas- 
ure She felt, as she usually did, that it was a wonderful thing 
to be alive, and was urging herself to leave the soapy luxury of 
her bath when there was a knock at the door. 

“I’m not home,” called Amber after Nan. She had no Inten- 
tion of having her plans for this day disturbed, for anyone at 
all 

Nan returned a moment later. “Ifs my lord Almbury, 
mam.” 

“Oh. Well, bring ’im in then.” Almsbury had not stayed long 
in town the last autumn but had recently come again for the 
spring session of Parliament and he visited her frequently — 
though he had given her no more money. But Amber did not 
care, for she was very fond of him. “Is he alone?” 

“No, there’s another gentleman with him.” Nan rolled her 
eyes, but Nan was easily impressed by men. 

“Have ’em wait m the parlour — Fll be out in a tnce.” 

She stood and began to dry herself with a towel From the 
other room came the low sound of the men’s voices, occasion- 
ally Nan giggled or burst into a peal of delightful laughter. 
Amber slipped into a green satin dressing-gown, took the bod- 
kins out of her still slightly damp hair and ran a comb through 
it, stuck her feet into a pair of golden mules and started out 
But she turned back again. After all — he might have someone 
of some consequence with him. She patted a little powder over 
her face, touched a perfume stopper to her wrists and throat, 
and smoothed some carmine into her lips. Then, pulling the 
neck-lme apart to show her breasts, she went to the door and 
opened it. 

Almsbury stood before the fireplace and leaning against the 
mantel, smiling down at Nan, was Bruce Carlton. 


Chaffer Twenty 

He raised ms head quickly as she came in and their eyes met. 
Amber stood perfectly still, one arm braced against the door- 
|amb, staring at him. She felt her head begin to whirl and her 
heart to pound and she was suddenly paralyzed, unable to move 
or speak. He bowed to her then but Amber merely stood and 
trembled, cursing herself for a fool, but utterly helpless. ^ 
Almsbury came to her rescue. He crcssed the room, Mssed 
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her casually, and slipped one arm about her waist. “What 
d’you think, sweetheart! The scoundrel put into town yester- 
day!” 

“Did you?” said Amber weakly. 

Bruce smiled, his eyes going swiftly down over her body. 
“The sailor’s home from the sea.” 

“To stay?” 

“No — ^at least not for long. Amber, may I go vwth you 
today?” 

She glanced at Almsbury in surprise, for she had forgotten 
that she had told him her plans for the baby’s birthday. “Yes, 
of course- Will you wait while I dress?” 

With Nan she went back into the bedroom and when the 
door was shut she sank against it, her eyes closed, as exhausted 
as though she had Just finished some tremendous physical la- 
bour Nan looked at her in alarm. 

“Lord, mam! What is it? You don’t look well. Is he your 
husband?” 

“No.” She gave a shake of her head, and started for the 
dressing-table, but her legs felt as though every bone and 
muscle had dissolved. “Will you get out that new gown Ma- 
dame Brelincourt just finished?” 

“But ifs raining again, mam. You might spoil it.” 

“Never mind,” snapped Amber. “Just do as you’re told’” But 
she was instantly apologetic. “Oh, Nan, I’m sorry. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me.” 

“Neither do L mam. I suppose you’ll not be wanting my 
company today?” 

“No. Not today. I think you’d better stay here and polish the 
silver — was noticing last night it’s somewhat tarnished.” 

But as she painted her face and Nan dressed her hair she 
began to grow calmer, the blood seemed to flow m her veins 
again, and a passionate happiness replaced the first stunning 
sense of shock. She had thought him more handsome than 
ever, and the sight of him had filled her with the same intense 
irrational excitement she had felt the first time she had ever 
seen him. The past two years and a half had dissolved and 
vanished. Everything else m her life seemed suddenly unimpor- 
tant, and dull. 

Her new gown was made of chartreuse-coloured velvet and 
her shoes and stockings matched it exactly; her hooded cloak 
was topaz velvet, almost the same honey-rich colour as her 
eyes and hair, and she wore Rex Morgan’s topaz heart around 
her neck. She picked up her great mink muff and started for 
the door, but Nan stopi^d her: “When will you be home, 
mam?” 

Amber tried to answer casually, from over her shoulder. 
“Oh, I don’t know Maybe I’ll be a little late.” 

She saw disapproval on Nan’s face and knew that she was 
Jealous for Rex, thinking that she ought not to go out there 
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with, aoother man, particularly a man who affected her as this 
one did. 

“What about Captain Morgan‘S” 

“The devil with Captain Morgan’” muttered Amber, and 
went back m to Join Almsbury and Bruce. 

When they were all m the coach, several gaily wrapped 
packages piled beside Amber, Almsbuiy- gave a sudden snap of 
his fingers. “By God, I’m engaged to play at tennis with Sed- 
ley’ Damned lucky thing I remembered!” With that he climbed 
out again, grinning back at them from the doorway. Bruce 
laughed and slapped him on the shoulder, Ara,bfcr blew him a 
kiss, and the coach started off. 

Behind them the Earl and Nan exchanged looks. “Well,” 
said his Lordship, “there’s no fnend to love like a long voyage 
at sea,” and he climbed into his own coach and rattled off in 
the opposite direction. 

Amber turned instantly to Lord Carlton. “Bruce! Ob — Is It 
really and truly you! It’s been such a long time — oh, darlings 
it’s been two years and a half!” 

She was close beside him as she looked up, her eyes seeming 
to swim in some luminous light, and his arm went around her. 
He bent his head swiftly and his mouth came down hard upon 
hers. Amber returned his kiss with wild abandon, forgetting 
where they were, straining toward him with a longing to be 
crushed and enveloped. She had a sense of plunging disap- 
pointment when he released her, as if she had been cut off in 
the midst of a dream, but he smiled and his fingers passed over 
her face, lightly caressing. 

“What a charming little witch you are,” he said softly. 

“Oh, Brace, am 17 Do you think so? Did you ever think 
about me — way over there?” She was intensely serious 

“I thought about you a great many times — more than I ex- 
pected And I worned about you too. I was afraid that some- 
one might get that money away from you — ” 

“Oh, no’” protested Amber immediately. She would have 
died rather than let him know what had happened to her. 
“Don’t I look well enough*^” A wave of her hand indicated her 
expensive clothes, the coach they rode in, her own triumph 
over the great world. “I can shift for myself. III warrant you.” 

He gnnned, and if he saw through her bluff he gave no in- 
dication of it. “So it seems. But I should have known you 
would. You’ve got the world’s most marketable commodity — 
enough for ten women.” 

“What’s that?” she asked him, putting on a demure face. 

“You damned well know what it is, and I’m not going to 
flatter you any more. Tell me. Amber: What does he look like? 
How big is he?” 

“Who?” She looked at him in sudden surprise, thinking that 
he meant Rex Morgan, and then they both burst into laughter. 
“Oh, the Baby! Oh, Brace, wait till you see him! He’s grown 
so big I can hardly lift him. And he*s so handsome! He looks 
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just like you — Ms eyes are the same colour and his hair is get- 
ting darker all the time. You’ll adore him* But you should 
have seen ’ira at first. Lord, he was a fright! I was almost glad 
you weren’t there — ’* 

Both their faces sobered at that. “I’m sorry, darling. Fm 
sorry you had to be alone. You must have hated me for leav- 
ing you.” 

She put her hand over his and her voice was low and tender. 
“I didn’t hate you, Bruce. I love you and I’ll always love you. 
And I was glad I had him — ^he was a part of you that you’d 
left with me, and while I carried him I wasn’t as lonely as Fd 
have been otherwise. But I don’t want any more babies — it 
takes too long. Maybe someday when I get old and don’t care 
how I look I’ll have some more then. 

He smiled. “And when will that be?” 

“Oh, when Fm about thirty.” She said it as though she 
would never be about thirty. “But tell me what you’ve been 
doing. What’s in America? Where did you live? I want to 
know everything.” 

“I lived in Jamaica, It’s an island, but I went to the main- 
land too. It’s a wonderful country. Amber — ^wild and empty 
and untouched, the way England hasn’t been for a thousand 
years. And it’s over there waiting — ^for whoever will come to 
take it” He sat stanng ahead now, talking softly and almost 
as though to himself. “It’s bigger than anyone knows. In Vir- 
ginia the plantations are spreading back from the coast, hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres, and still there’s more land. Uiere 
are wild horses and herds of wild cattle, and they belong to 
whoever can catch them. The forests are full of deer and every 
year the wild pigeons come over in clouds that blot out the sky. 
There’s more than enough food in Virginia alone to feed 
everyone in England better than he’s ever been fed ^fore. 
The soil is so rich that whatever yon plant grows like weeds. 
It’s something to catch your imagination — something you 
never dreamed of — ” He looked at her suddenly, his eyes glit- 
tenng with passionate enthusiasm. 

“But it isn’t England!” 

He laughed, relaxed again, the tension gone. “No,” he 
agreed. “It isn’t England.” 

As far as Amber was concerned that settled the matter, and 
they began to talk, instead, of his adventures at sea. He told 
her that the life was unpleasant, that nothing could make a 
man uglier than being shut up for weeks at a time on a ship 
With other men, but that it was not very dangerous and was a 
sure road to riches. That was why so many seamen preferred 
sailing with the privateers to joining the British navy or the 
merchant fleets At that moment the Thames was crowded 
with prizes just brought into port and more were arriving every 
day, 

“I suppose you’re a mi^ty nch man, now.” 

“My fortunes are considerably improved,” he admitted. 
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It took an hoor aod a half to reach Kingsland, for the road 
was unpaved most of the way and the recent heavy rains had 
turned it into a slough. Tempest and Jeremiah had to pry’ the 
wheels free a dozen times 

But at last they amved and went around to the kitchen-door 
of Mrs. Chiverton’s pretty little thatched cottage, where they 
found her just cleaning the remains of the noon-day meal. 
Amber had given her frequent and generous gifts of money, 
for she wanted her son to live m a comfortable home, and the 
cottage now had an air of pleasant warmth and friendliness 
that It had not had at first. 

The baby lay ^ in his cradle, which he had now almost out- 
grown, fiat on his back and sleeping soundly Amber put up a 
cautioning finger as they came m and, walking softly, w^ent 
over to look at him. His cheeks were flushed and there was a 
sheen of moisture on his eyelids, his breathing came quietly 
and_ regularly. For a long moment Bruce and Amber stood 
staring down at him, and then their eyes turned and met in a 
look of mutual pride and congratulation Lord Carlton’s slen- 
der, hard aristocratic hands reached down and closed under 
his son’s armpits and he lifted him to his chest. 

He woke up then, yawning, looked in some surprise at the 
man who held him, and then catching sight of Amber broke 
into a sudden smile and reached out for her. 

“Mother!” 

After a while, when they had eaten a bowl of hot pottage 
which Mrs. Chiverton insisted they have, they began to unwrap 
the baby’s presents. There were numerous toys, mciuding 
drums and soldiers and a Jack-m-the-Pulpit — a Puritan 
preacher which popped out of a box and swayed comically 
from one side to the other And there was a doll with real 
blonde hair and an extensive wardrobe which Amber had 
bought for Mrs. Chiverton’s four-year-old daughter. They 
stayed until mid-aftemoon, but when finally they got ready to 
leave, the baby cried and wanted to go with them While Am- 
ber tried to quiet him Bruce gave Mrs. Chiverton fifty 
pounds, telling her that he was grateful for the good care his 
son had received. 

It was raining again as they started back. Amber chattering 
with the greatest enthusiasm and excitement about the baby. 
For she had been pleased and a little surprised to find that 
Bruce — ^who she had half expected would be an indifferent 
father — seemed to love the child as much as she did. But even 
while she talked she was conscious again of the rising surge of 
passion in. both of them, temporarily calmed and forced back 
while they had been at the cottage. Now it was once more wild 
and violent, immediately demanding, determined to sweep 
away two years and a half in a few moments of savage union. 

Stopping m the midst of a sentence she turned and looked 
up at him. Brace gave a swift glance out the window, and as 
one arm went about her he leant forward to rap on the side of 
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the coach. “We’re coming to Hoxton,” he said quickly to Am- 
ber. “I know a good mn there Hey!” he raised his voice to a 
shout. “Stop up here at the Star and Garter!” 

When Amber got home, after nine o’clock that night, she 
found Nan sitting beside the fireplace mending one of Rex’s 
shirts while he stood next to her, his hands jammed into his 
pockets and a scowl on his face Amber paused, looking at 
him with a sense of surprise, for he seemed almost unreal to 
her — and then he had crossed the room and had her hands 
m his 

“My God, darling! What happened! I was just going out to 
try to find you!” 

She forced a smile. “Nothing happened, Rex. The baby 
didn’t want me to go and I kept staying on — and then the 
coach got stuck and once it almost turned over ” She reached 
up to caress his cheek, a little sorry to have cheated him as she 
had, for he looked at her with such adoration and not the faint- 
est hint of doubt or suspicion. “You mustn’t worry about me 
all the time, Rex ” 

“I can’t help it, darling. I love you, you know.” 

Amber turned away to escape the expression in his eyes and 
as she did so she saw Nan’s look of disapproval and resent- 
ment. 

Early the next mormng, when they were alone. Amber asked 
her if she had told Rex about the visit of Almsbury and Lord 
Carlton. Nan was making the bed, smoothing out the sheets 
with a bed-staff, and she answered without looking at Amber, 

“No, mam, I did not,” she said crisply “Lord, I’m sure I 
don’t know why you should think Fd meddle m your business, 
I never have before What’s more I wouldn’t tell Captain Mor- 
gan you were playing him false for a thousand pound. It would 
break his heart!” She turned around all at once and the two 
women stood staring at each other; there was a gleam of mois- 
ture m Nan’s eyes. 

“You weren’t so finical when it was the King I was playing 
him false with!” 

“That was different, mam That was serving the Crown. But 
this — ^this is wicked. Captain Morgan loves you beyond his 
own life — It’s — It’s not kind*” 

Amber gave a sigh. “No, Nan, it’s not kind. But I can’t help 
it. Fm in love with Lord Carlton, mad in love with him. Nan! 
He’s Bruce’s father! Not my husband — I married Luke after 
Lord Carlton had gone to America. Oh, you’ve got to help 
me, Nan, help me to keep Rex from finding out While he’s 
here I’ve got to see him — and I will see him! — but he’ll be 
gone soon, in a month or two, and when he’s gone Rex will be 
none the wiser I’ll marry him then— to make it up to him. 
Will you help me, Nan? Will you promise?” 

As Amber talked Nan’s flexible face changed, her expres- 
sions shifting like the play of sunlight over water, and at the 
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end she ran to throw her arms about Amber. “Oh, Fm sorry, 
mam! I didn’t know — I didn’t guess — I thought he was just 
some gentleman you’d taken a fancy to.” Suddenly she smiled 
broadly, holding onto Amber’s arms. “And so he’s little Brace's 
father! Oh, of course^ Why, they look alike!” She gave a gasp 
and put one hand to her mouth. “Lord, but it’s mighty lucky 
the Captain would never go out with you to see ’kn I If he ever 
saw his Lordship — ” 

Carlton was staying at Almsbury House and two days later 
Amber sent a note inviting him, with Almsbury and his count- 
ess, to see the play — she wheedled Kiiligrew into reserving 
four seats in the front row of the King’s Box — and she asked 
them to have supper with her in her apartments afterward. 
Lord and Lady^ Almsbury were intended as decoys m the 
event that Captain Morgan should arrive unexpectedly. 

They accepted, and for the next forty-eight hours Amber 
was m a flurry of excited preparation. She had Nan call In a 
woman to help her clean so that every speck of dust was 
brushed from the drapes and the walnut furniture oiled and 
polished until it gleamed. She went herself to the New Ex- 
change to buy a great supply of artificial silk flowers, since 
the fresh ones were not yet m bloom, and she badgered Ma- 
dame Drelmcourt into finishing a new gown for her several 
days before it had been promised. She consulted the head- 
cook at Chatelm’s about the suppier and the wme, trying to re- 
member everything that Bruce liked best, and Just before she 
left for the theatre she repeated once more to Nan the multi- 
farious instructions which covered each smallest detail 

Halfway down the stairs she stopped suddenly, turned 
about, and ran back again “Don’t forget to put a decanter of 
water on the tray with the brandy, Nao^ Lord Carlton likes it 
that wayf” 

She got there very early and, once dressed and painted, went 
down into the pit to circulate about among the young men She 
made a great show of all her charm and gaiety, hoping that 
Lord Carlton would see her and be impressed and perhaps a 
little jealous to find how popular she was with all the fops. 
But it was almost three-thirty and she was once more back be- 
hind the curtains when she saw him come in. 

Lord and Lady Almsbury walked ahead, going to the seats 
which Amber had sent some boys to keep for them; but as one 
of the ladies leaned back and put out a hand to take hold of 
Brace’s wrists he stopped, smiling, and bowed. Amber watched 
with anxious alarm while he bent over to hear what she was 
saying and saw her languid-eyed stare, the lazy intimate grasp 
which her hand kept on his, as though they had been long and 
well acquainted 

“Hey!” She heard Beck’s voice suddenly just beside her. 
“Who’s the handsome fellow my Lady Southesk is giving an 
assignation to?” Carnegie’s husband had recently succeeded 
to the earldom of Southesk. 
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“That’s Lord Carlton and he’s not making her an assigna- 
tion!” 

Beck looked at her in mild surprise and then smiled “Wei! 
— ” she drawled. “And if he is or isn’t — ^what’s that to you, 
pray?” 

Quick anger at her own foolishness rushed over Amber, for 
she knew well enough that m spite of the half-hearted friend- 
ship which existed between them nothing would please Beck 
so much as an opportumty to create trouble between her and 
Rex Morgan. “It’s nothing at all to me! But I happen to know 
he’s laid his affections elsewhere.” 

“Oh? And where’s that?” Beck’s voice was a musical purr 
and her eyes gleamed with sly malice. 

“On my Lady Castlemainel” snapped Amber, though it 
burnt her tongue to say it, and she flounced oflf. 

She wished then that she had not invited Bruce to come 
back to the tinng-room after the play — ^for she knew that 
Beck’s sharp eyes would be upon them — and just before the 
last act she sent a boy to their box with a note asking him to 
meet her at Almsbury’s coach instead. She was not on the 
stage at the end of the play, and she rushed through her dress- 
ing to be ready to go fay the time the crowds began streaming 
out of the theatre 

She left before anyone had returned to the tiring-room and 
made her way over to Almsbury’s coach, where Bruce stood 
waiting at the opened door. “Bruce! I’m so glad to see you!” 
She lowered her voice and glanced quickly around, for she did 
not want to be seen or overheard by anyone who mi^t know 
Rex. “I sent you that note because I thought — ” 

He smiled. “Never mind, Amber. No excuses are necessary 
I believe I know what you thought. May I present you to Lady 
Almsbury?” 

She gave him a quick glance of indignation — for she wished 
he would not understand her motives so readily, or would be 
more offended by them when he did But he seemed not to 
notice the look, took hold of her arm and began to make the 
Introductions. 

As Amter saw at once, Emily, Lady Almsbury, was by no 
means a beauty. Her hair, her eyes, even the clothes she wore, 
seemed indefinite m colouring, though there was nothing 
otherwise amiss in her features, and her teeth were white and 
even. Paint and false curls, a few patches and a low-necked 
goTO, as well as a little natural audacity, might have made 
quite another woman of her. And it was noticeable that she was 
pregnant again. 

Lord! thought Amber. How unprofitable it is to be a man’s 

wife! 

Bruce and Amber went to ride in her coach and with them 
went a little Negro boy who could have been no more than five 
or six and who had much ado to keep his master’s cloak, which 
he carried, from getting into the mud. He was perfectly black 
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and shiny, so that the whites of his ey« gfeamed in his face, 
and as Amber smiled at him he gave her a broad ingratiating 
grin 

‘This is Tansy,” Bruce explained. “1 got him a year ago in 
Jamaica.” 

Some of the nobility owned black servants, but Amber had 
never seen one of them at close range Isefore and she examined 
him as though he were some small inanimate object or a new 
dog, looking at the pale-coloured palms of his hands and ad- 
miring the dazzling whiteness of his teeth. He wore a splendid 
suit of sapphire-blue satin and his head was wound m a silver- 
cloth turban, stuck through with a large ruby pm. But his show 
were shoddy and much too large for him and he was then eas- 
ing the heel of one down ojff his foot with the toe of the other, 
while his big solemn eyes stared up at her. 

“Oh, Bruce, what a pretty little moppet he is!” cried Amber. 
“Can he talk” And without waiting for an answer she imme- 
diately asked him, “Why do they call you Tansyf* 

“ ’Cause my mother ate a tansy puddin’ before I was bora.** 
He had a soft liquid voice which it was difficult for her to un- 
derstand. He stood up in the coach, leaning with one elbow 
on the seat beside Brace, and he did not once glance out the 
window at the busy streets through which they were passing. 

“What does he do? What’s he for?” 

“Oh, he’s very useful He plays the merry-wang — ^that’s a 
kind of guitar the Negroes have — and makes coffee. And of 
course he sings and dances. I thought perhaps you’d like to 
have him.” 

“Oh, Bruce, is he for me! You brought him across the ocean 
for me! Oh, thank you! Tansy — ^how would you like to stay 
here in London with me*^” 

He looked from Amber to Brace, then shook his head. “No, 
sir, mam. I’s gom’ back to see Mis’ Leah.” 

Amber looked questioningly at Brace, and caught a quick 
passing smile on his face. “Who’s Miss Leah?” 

“She’s my housekeeper.” 

Instant suspicion showed in her eyes. “Is she a blackamoor 
too*?” 

“She’s a quadroon.” 

“What the devil’s that?” 

“It’s one who has a quarter Negro blood and the rest white. 

Amber gave a mock shudder. “They must be a scurvy lot!” 

“Not at all Some of them are very beautiful” 

“And do they call ’em all ‘mis’?” she demanded sarcasticaly. 
“Or only yours!” 

He smiled. “That’s the way Tansy pronounces ‘Mrs. 

She gave him a sidewise glance of jealousy and mistrust, and 
though she wanted to ask him pomt-blank if the woman had 
been his mistress he was still a httle strange to her and she did 
not quite dare. I’ll Tansy, she decided. I can find out from 
him some way. 
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At that moment they stopped before her lodging-botKe* 
Bruce helped her out and whatever she was about to say to hjm 
was cut short by the appearance of Almsbury’s coach, which 
had followed close behind them. She and the countess walked 
upstairs together, chatting about the weather and the play and 
the audience, and Amber found herself liking her very well, for 
she seemed kind and generous and apparently had none of the 
envy or malice which Amber habitually expected m a woman. 

The meal was everything that Amber had hoped it would 
be. 

There was a hot thick pea soup, steamingly fragrant, with 
leeks and chopped bacon and small crusty meat-balls that 
floated on the surface. There was roast duck stuffed with 
oysters and omons and walnuts; fried mushrooms; sweet bis- 
cuits; and an orange pudding baked m a dish lined with a 
cnsp flaky puff-paste and decorated with candied orange-blos- 
soms. And she had ordered a potful of black coffee because 
she knew that Bruce liked it — it was becoming a fashionable, 
though still an expensive, dnnk. The men were enthusiastic 
and Amber was as pleased as though she had cooked it all 
herself. 

When supper was done they went into the parlour to talk; 
Amber and Lady Almsbury sat on the couch before the fire 
while the men took chairs, one on either side of them. For a 
few minutes Amber and her Ladyship discussed the new fash- 
ions — gowns were now being made with trains three feet long 
— and Bruce and the Earl talked of the Dutch war, which both 
were sure would come soon But Amber presently grew tired 
of that. She had not invited Bruce there to talk to Almsbury, 

“You say you’re not here to stay, my lord,” she said now^ 
turning to him. “What do you intend doing?” 

Bruce, who sat with both elbows resting on his wide-spread 
legs, holding his brandy glass in his two hands, glanced across 
at Almsbury before he answered her. 

“Fm going back to Jamaica.” 

“Why there, for Heaven’s sake? I’ve heard it’s a nasty place.” 

“Nasty or not, it’s a very good place for my purpose ” 

“And what’s your purpose, pray?” She was thinking of Mrs. 

Leah. 

“To get some more money ” 

“Some more? Aren’t you rich enough by now?” 

“Is anyone ever rich enough any time?” Almsbury wanted 

to know. 

Amber ignored him. “Well, now, sure you don’t intend to be 
a pirate all the rest of your life!” She knew well enough what 
was the difference between a pirate and a privateer, but liked 
to make his profession sound as disreputable as she could. 

Bruce smiled. “No Another year or two, perhaps, depend- 
ing on what luck I have — and then I’m through.” 

Her face brightened, “Then you’ll come back here to stay?** 

He drew a deep breath, drained his glass, and as he an- 
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swered her he started to get up. “Then I thiol: III go to America 
and plant tobacco.” 

Amber stared at him, nonplussed. “Go to America!” she 
cried, and then added, “To plant tobacco! Why, you must be 
out of your head!” Suddenly she sprang up and ran after him 
where he had gone to pour himself another glass of brandy. 
“Bmce! You’re not serious!” 

He looked down at her. “Why not? I don’t intend to stay 
here and play at cross-or-pile with the Court politicians for the 
next thirty years.” 

“But why America! It’s so far away! Why cot plant your 
tobacco here — in England?” 

“For one thing, there’s a law against planting tobacco in 
England And even if there were not it would stili be imprac- 
tical. The soil isn’t suitable and tobacco culture requires a great 
deal of ground — it exhausts the land quickly and you’ve got to 
have room to spread out.” 

“But what will you get by it? You won’t need money over 
there — money’s no good if you’re not where you can sf^md it!’* 

He did not answer her, for just then the door opened and 
Rex Morgan came in; and paused in surprise to find her staring 
up so intensely at a man he had never seen before. Amber was 
disappointed and a little troubled, wondering what her expres- 
sions had been at the moment he had opened the door, but im- 
mediately she ran to take his hand, welcoming him gaily. 

“Come in, darling! I wasn’t expecting you and we’ve eaten 
everything but the nut-shells! Here — ^let me present my 
guests — ” 

Rex had already met Almsbury but neither the Countess nor 
Brace, and once the introductions were acknowledged Amber 
made a quick suggestion that they play cards. She did not want 
the men to begin talking. They sat down to a five-handed game 
of lanterloo and as Almsbury began to shuffle the cards Amber 
saw Rex and Lord Carlton exchange glances across the table 
that sent a chili down her spine. 

Oh, Lord! she thought If he guesses! 

She played badly, unable to keep her mind on her cards, and 
the room seemed too hot and close. But Brace paid her no 
particular attention and was as casual in his manner as though 
he were merely the friend who had come along because he hap- 
pened to be staying at Almsbury’s house And in her tom Am- 
ber tried desperately to convince Rex of her undivided interest 
in him She flirted with him as flagrantly as though they had 
just met, asked his opinion on several matters of no impor- 
tance, called Nan to fill h«s wine-glass the moment it was empty, 
and scarcely looked at Bruce For he had given her no reason as 
yet to think she would not continue to need Rex Morgan. 

But she was uncomfortably nervous and the back muscles 
of her neck were beginning to ache when Almsbury, giving his 
wife’s pregnancy as an excuse, suggested that it was tone to go 
home. She threw him a look of "rateful rehef . 
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Nan brought out the men’s doaks and plumed hats and 
Amber walked into the bedroom with Lady Almsbury, telling 
her how pleased she was to have made her acquaintance. She 
held her cloak for her and took her fan while Emily adjusted 
her hood, then gave back her own instead Emily did not notice 
the change and they went back into the parlour. The three men 
were having a last drink and all of them seemed to be on per- 
fectly fnendly terms; when they left Rex invited them to come 
again. 

Nan went out with a candle to light them to the bottom of 
the stairs and Amber waited a minute or two. “Oh!” she cried 
then. “Fve got her Ladyship’s fan!” And before Rex, who had 
^ne into the dmmg-room to pick up a cold biscuit, could offer 
to take it down for her she had run out of the room. She 
reached them when they had just gotten to the bottom of the 
stairs, for Emily had to move with care, and all of them laughed 
politely as they made the exchange. 

But as she turned to go back up again she gave a swift glance 
around, and then whispered to Bruce, “I’ll come to Almsbury 
House tomorrow morning at eight,” and before he could reply 
or object she had picked up her skirts and was running up the 
stairs once more. 

Bruce was busy most of the time. 

The days he spent down at the wharves overseeing the clean- 
ing and repairing and supplying of his ships, sigmng new 
men, and talking to the merchants from whom he ordered 
provisions, for many of them had a monetary share in his 
ships. Privateering was the greatest speculative business of the 
nation, and not only the King and courtiers but most of the 
great merchants and many of the lesser ones were engaged in 
it, usually through money invested in a venture such as his. 
At night he went to Whitehall, saw the plays there, gambled in 
the Groom Porter’s Lodge, attended the never-ending succes- 
sion of balls and supper-parties. 

Consequently Amber saw him for only an hour or two in the 
morning when she visited his apartments at Almsbury House, 
and she did not go every day because, when he could, Rex 
waited until she was ready to start for the Theatre before he 
left. But as far as she knew he had no slightest suspicion that 
she had seen Lord Carlton either before or since that one night 
And she intended to make sure that he never would suspect it. 

But contending against her determination to be cautious and 
clever, to keep Rex Morgan’s confidence and his love, was the 
violent infatuation which made her reckless in spite of herself. 

She had begged Bruce again to take her with him when he 
went and again he had refused, nor would any amount of tears 
and imploring change his mind. She was accustomed to Rex, 
who could usually be coaxed, and his obdurate refusal filled 
her with frantic, impotent fury. 

“I’ll stow away on your ship then!” she told him one day, 
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half-joking, but thinking nevertheless that if she did there 
would be nothing he could do about it. She would he there and 
he couldn’t very well throw her overboard. 

“And FE send you back again when I find you, no matter 
how far out we are.” His eyes had a warning glitter as he 
looked at her. “Privateering’s no game of haody-daedy.” 

Amber worried because she knew that soon he would be 
gone and she would not see him at all — ^perha-ps for years— 
but she worried even more because now, while he was here, 
the days were getting away from them one by one and they 
were able to be together only for a snatched hour or two at a 
time She longed to spend whole days and eights with him, 
uninterrupted by either his obligations or hers. And at last she 
discovered the solution — a plan so simple and obvious it 
seemed incredible she had not thought of it weeks ago. They 
would go away together into the country. 

“And what about Captain Morgan?” Bruce wanted to know, 
“Is he going along too?” 

Amber laughed. “Of course he isn’t! Don’t you trouble your- 
self about Rex. I’ll take care of him, I warrant you I know just 
what I’m going to tell him — and he’ll never suspect a thing. Oh, 
please, Bruce! You will go, won’t you’’” 

“My dear — I’d like to, of course. But I think you’d be taking 
a very great risk for a very small reward. Suppose that he — ” 
But she interrupted him swiftly. “Oh, Bruce, he won’t! I 
know Rex better than you do — he’ll believe anything I tel! 1m 
He gave her a slow smile. “Darling, men aren’t always as 
guillible as women think they are ” 

He finally agreed, though, to go away with her for five or 
six days, after he had settled his business A Spanish merchant- 
fleet was known to be returning from Peru, heavily laden with 
gold and silver, and he hoped to intercept it sometime at the 
end of May, which meant that he must leave London in the 
middle of the month. 

And, as when he had agreed to bring her to London, Amber 
thought that she had persuaded him. She still did not realize 
that selfishness and cynicism made him indifferent to what 
might happen to her. He had warned her, but he did not be- 
lieve that he either could or should protect her from the risks 
of living and of her own headstrong temper. 

They took the main road down through Surrey toward the 
sea-coast. As in London it was raining — and had been almost 
every day for a month and a half — so that they travelled slowly 
and had to make frequent stops to haul the coach out of mud- 
bogs, for the roads were now nothing more. But the country- 
side was beautiful. This was the rich agricultural heart of Eng- 
land and prosperous farms lay spread over the rolling hills; 
many of them were enclosed by hedges, though that practice 
was as yet an uncommon one. The cottages and manor-houses 
were made of cherry-ojloured bnck and silver oak and the 
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luxuriant gardens were massed with purple-and-white violets, 
tulips, crimson ramblers 

Amber and Bruce sat side by side, hands tightly clasped, 
looking out the glass windows and talking softly As always his 
presence gave her a sense of finality, a sureness that his was 
all she wanted from life and that it would last as it was forever. 

“It makes me think of home,” she said, gesturing to take m 
the Village through which they were passmg. “Marygreen, I 
mean.” 

“ ‘Home’? Does that mean you’d like to go back?” 

“Go back — to Marygreen*^ I should say notl It gives me the 
vapours to so much as think of it!” 

The first night they stopped at a little inn, and since the rain 
continued they decided to stay there. It was warm and com- 
fortable and friendly and the food was good. The host was a 
veteran of the Civil Wars, a bluff old fellow who cornered 
Bruce every time he saw him and went into lengthy reminis- 
cences of Prince Rupert and Marston Moor. They were the only 
guests there. 

But the week which she had expected would pass so slowly 
seemed to pick up speed as it went and the precious minutes 
and hours rushed along, slipping out of her hands as she tried 
to catch at them and drag them back. So soon now it would 
be over — he would be gone — 

“Oh, why does the time go by so fast, just when you want 
it to go slow!” she cried. “Someday I hope the clock will stand 
still and never movef” 

“Haven’t you learned yet to be careful of what you wish 
for?” 

They spent the days idly, lay long in the mornings, and went 
to bed early at night While the ram poured down outside they 
sat before the fire and played card games, costly-colours, putt, 
wit-and-reason; invariably he won and, though she thought 
that she had become very clever, he always seemed to know 
when she was cheating. If the evenmgs were nice, as two or 
three of them were, they bowled on the green beside the inn. 

They had brought the baby with them — as well as Nan and 
Tansy — and Bruce told her that he had arranged with Alms- 
bury to take him from Mrs. Chiverton and put him into the 
nursery with the Earl’s two sons. Amber was delighted to see 
how intensely fond he was of the child she had borne him It 
encouraged her to think that sooner or later he would give up 
his roving Me, and marry her — or take her to America with 
him. 

Until the last day she kept her resolution not to argue with 
him, and then she could not resist making one more effort to 
convert him. “I don’t see why you want to live m America, 
Bruce,” she said, pouting a little before he had even had time to 
answer “What can you like about that country — full of noth- 
ing but wild Indians and blackamoors! Why, you said your- 
self there isn’t a town the size of London in the whole of it. 
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Lord, what can you find to do*^ Why don*t you come back to' 
England and live when you’re done privateering?" 

The ram had stopped and the sun came out hot They had 
spread a blanket beneath a beech-tree, heavily laden with long 
drooping clusters of purple blossoms, and Amber sat cross- 
legged on It while Bruce lay stretched out on his stomach As 
she talked she kept an eye on the baby who had wandered 
some yards away to watch a duck and several little lawny 
ducklings swimming on a shallow pond; from his hand trailed 
a neglected wooden doll tied to a cord. She had just cautioned 
him not to go too close, but he was absorbed m the ducks and 
paid her scant attention. 

Bruce, with a stalk of green grass between his teeth and his 
eyes narrowed against the sun, looked up at her and grinned. 

“Because, my darling, the life I want for myself and my 
children doesn’t exist in England any more.” 

“Your children' How many bastards have you, pray? Or arc 
you married‘s” she asked suddenly. 

“No, of course not ” He gave a quick gesture as she started 
to open her mouth. “And let’s not talk about that again.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t going to' You have such a damned high opin- 
ion of yourself! I don’t have to go begging for a husband, let 
me tell you!” 

“No,” he agreed. “I don’t suppose you do. Fm only surprised 
that you aren’t married already ” 

“If Fm not It’s because Fve been a silly fool and thought that 
you’d — Oh, Fm not going to say it' But why don’t you like 
England? Lord, you could live at Court and have as fine a 
station as any man m Europe'” 

“Perhaps But the price is too high for my purse.” 

“But you’ll be rich as anything — ” 

“It isn’t money I mean. You don’t know anything about the 
Court, Amber. You’ve only seen it from the outside You’ve 
seen the handsome clothes and the jewels and the fine manners 
That isn’t Whitehall. Whitehall’s like a rotten egg. It looks good 
enough until you break it open — and then It stinks to the 
heavens — ” 

She did not believe that and was about to tell him so, when 
there was a sudden splash and a loud howl from the baby as he 
tumbled into the pond Bruce was on his ieet at a bound and 
running, with Amber close behind, to pick his son out of the 
water. And when the little boy found himself unhurt and safe 
in his father’s arms all three burst into laughter. Bruce set him 
up on one shoulder and they started for the inn to get him out 
of his wet clothes. 

It was late the next night when she left Bruce at Almsbury 
House A nurse he had already hired came out to get the baby 
and disappeared with him. But for a moment Bruce stood in 
the rain beside the opened door of the coach, while Amber 
struggled with her tears. This time she was determined that he 
should go away with a pleasant memory of her, but her throat 



ached painfully and she thought that she would never be able 
to bear the parting For hours she had kept herself talking and 
thinking of other things, but now she could pretend no longer. 
This was goodbye. 

“FI! see you when you come back, Bruce — ” she whispered, 
for she could not trust her voice. 

He stood looking at her, but for a moment did not answer. 
Then he said, “I’ve put a thousand pound with Shadrac New- 
bold in your name — you can have it on twenty days’ notice 
If you have any trouble with Morgan because of this, that will 
help take care of you.” He leaned forward quickly, kissed her, 
and turned to walk away. She watched him go, fading from 
sight m the wet darkness, and then suddenly she could control 
herself no longer and she began to cry 

She was still crying when she reached the Blue Balcony She 
felt as though she had been away for a great while, it was 
almost strange to her, and she climbed the stairs slowly. The 
door, as she tried it, was already unlocked and she went in. 
Rex was there. 

His eyes were bloodshot and he looked as though he had 
not shaved for days, nor perhaps slept either, for his face was 
haggard and his clothes rumpled Surprised to find him there 
and in that condition she stood perfectly still for a moment, 
sniffling unconsciously though the tears had stopped at sight 
of hinpi, and one hand went up to wipe her streaked face 

“Well,” he said quietly at last . “So your Aunt Sarah died 
Nothing else, I suppose, could make you look like that.” 

Amber was wary, for she could not be sure if that was sar- 
casm in his voice. But she did not think — if he knew where 
she had been — that he would be so still and calm. “Yes,” she 
said. “Poor Aunt Sarah. It was a mighty bad shock to me — 
she was the only mother I ever — ” 

“Don’t trouble yourself to he to me. I know where you’ve 
been and who you’ve been with ” He spoke between his teeth, 
biting off each word with a savage snap, and though his voice 
did not rise she saw all at once that he was insanely, murder- 
ously angry. She opened her mouth to make some denial but 
he cut her off. “What kind of a fool do you take me for? Don’t 
you suppose it ever occured to me to wonder why that brat 
of yours had the same first name he has? But you’d made me 
so many promises — Oh, you’d never be unfaithful to the man 
who loved you, not you! I was determined to believe m you 
and trust you no matter what happened. And then both of 
you went out of town at the same time — You ungrateful jilt- 
ing little slut — 'I’ve been here four days and nights, waiting for 
you to come back — Do you have any idea what Fve been 
through since you went? Of course you don’t! You’ve never 
thought about anyone but yourself m all your life — You’ve 
never cared who you hurt if you got what you wanted — You 
selfish, mercenary, whonng little bitch. I should kill you— I’d 
like to kill you— I’d like to watch the breath go out of you—” 



His ¥oice went on m a low monotonous tone that did not 
sound like him and his face was twisted with rage and sick- 
ness and jealousy mto somethmg she could scarcely recognize 
This was a man she had never known existed beneath the quiet 
gentle Rex Morgan she had taken so casually for granted; this 
was some malevolent, savage stranger. 

Amber stared at him m terror. She took a step or two back- 
ward, intending to turn and run if he made the slightest move. 
Slowly he started toward her And like a frightened animal she 
whirled, but he was quicker; before she knew what was hap- 
pening he had grabbed her arm and jerked her back again. She 
screamed, but he clapped one hand over her mouth and gave 
her head a vicious shake. 

“Shut up, you lousy little coward’ I’m not going to hurt 
you’” He was straining every nerve and muscle, exhausted by 
jealousy and sleeplessness, to hold hjs fury in leash. Amber’s 
eyes looked up at him, big and glittering with fear, but the 
grasp he had on her was so tight she could not have moved if 
she had tried. “I want you to live — I want you to live long 
enough to know how Fve felt — I want you to live and wish you 
were dead because he is — Suddenly he let her go. 

Relieved, Amber shook herself a little She bad scarcely re- 
alized what he was saying but now, as he started out, she 
looked up suddenly. “\^ere are you going?” All at once she 
understood what he had meant. “Rex! You’re not going to fight 
him’” 

“Fm going to fight him, and kill him.” 

Confident that her own life was no longer in danger. Amber 
gave him a scowl of contemptuous disgust. “You’re crazy, Rex 
Morgan, if you do’ He’s a better swordsman than you are — ” 

He slammed his hat onto his head, picked up his cloak and 
went swiftly out of the room At the door he knocked into Nan 
and Tansy and Jeremiah just coming m with their arms full of 
boxes, but he brushed on by without a word of apology. 

Nan caught her balance and her blue eyes widened as she 
turned to watch him running down the stairs. “Where’s he 
going in such a rage, mam'’” She looked back anxiously at 
Amber. “He’s not going to fight Lord Carlton!” 

“He’s a fool if he does’” muttered Amber, and turned away. 

But Nan whirled about, and started down the stairs after 
Mm, crying, “Captain Morgan! Captain Morgan! Come back 
here!” 


Chapter Twenty-one 

An hour later Bruce came to her rooms. 

He walked in swiftly when Nan opened the door, and there 
was a dark scowl on his face that did not clear when Amber 
came running out of the bedroom in her dressing-gown. Her 
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eager expectant smile disappeared as she saw his angry expres- 
sion. 

“Why, Bruce! What is it*^ What’s happened"^” 

He crossed to her and gave her a folded sheet of paper on 
which the seal had been broken. “Look at this* It was just 
brought to me at Almsbury House!” 

She took It and began to read . 

“Sir: You have done me an injury which one gentleman may 
not accept from another I will see you tomorrow morning at 
five in Marrowbone Fields, where Tyburn Brook meets the 
road. Have your sword in your hand Or 1 shall be at your 
service at the earliest time you shall appoint. 

“Your servant, sir, 

“Captain Rex Morgan.” 

The handwriting was scratchy and the pen had splattered 
several times, streaking the page with black ink. 

In his rage, Rex had ignored half the formal appointments 
for a duel, for it was customary to let the challenged name the 
time and the place and the weapon Nor had he said anything 
of seconds, either one or two of which were usually selected 
by each man, according to the French style of fighting im- 
ported into England and already responsible for many unneces- 
sary deaths. 

Amber looked up at him, giving back the note, “Well?” 

“Well! Is that all you have to say! for the love of God, 
Amber, what’s the matter with you! You know that he’ll lose 
his rank and have to go into exile — He might never come back 
again! If you don’t care what happens to him you should at 
least have the sense to consider your own future. Get hold of 
him tonight and tell him there’s no reason for this ridiculous 
meeting!” 

Amber was astonished, and then offended, for he obviously 
did not consider her sufficient cause for a duel Her pride hurt, 
she wanted to hurt him, and now a mocking smile curled the 
comers of her mouth 

“You surprise me, Lord Carlton,” she said softly. 

Bruce looked at her, his eyes narrowed. “What do you mean 

by that?” 

She gave a little shrug. “I wouldn’t expect to find you trou- 
bled about a meeting with swords I should think a privateer 
could defend himself as well as any other man.” 

Nan gasped, one hand going to her mouth as though to stop 
the words her mistress had just spoken. But Bruce’s face had 
a sort of angry contempt on it. 

“I’m not afraid to meet him and you damned well know it! 
But I don’t care to fight a man without a better reason than 
this!” 

“If you mean me, Lord Carlton, Rex thinks I’m reason 
enough!” 
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“Tel! him you’ve already had a son by me and see what he 
thinks about it then!” 

“He knows it — and he still wants to fight you! Anyway, I 
don’t know where he’s gone’ If >ou don’t want to fight, you’ll 
have to make your own excuses’” 

She turned away from him, but as she did so she caught a 
glimpse of his face staring at her with an expression that was 
almost frightening, and without another word he wheeled and 
left the room, his long ndmg-cape swirling about him. 

“Oh, mam!” cried Nan despainngly. “Now what *ve you 
done!” 

“I don’t caref He needn’t expect me to beg him off!” 

“But it wasn’t because he’s afraid, mam! You know that!” 

Irritably Amber gave a kick at a low stool and went back 
into the bedroom, slamming the door hard to ease her feelings. 
For a few minutes she paced back and forth, angry w ith Bruce 
and Rex and herself and all the world A pox confound all 
men? she told herself furiously, and flung off her dressing-gown 
to get into bed, even though she knew she would not be able 
to sleep. 

When Nan came in an hour or so later Amber was stil! 
awake and tossing restlessly, but the anger was beginning to 
wear off and worry was taking its place The prospect of the 
duel did not trouble her, for m spite of the fact that duels were 
forbidden by law they took place every day and hot-tempered 
young men fought over the flimsiest pretexts a quick thought- 
less word, bad luck at the gammg-table, the giving or taking 
of the wall as they passed on the streets, a difference of opinion 
over religion or wine or a woman. Every gentleman learned to 
handle his sword almost as soon as he learned to walk, and 
he knew that the art was acquired to be used. 

She was not afraid of having them fight She was, in fact, 
flattered and almost pleased — or would have been had Bruce 
been less frankly insulting — for a duel was not often fatal and 
was usually stopped at the first drawing of blood But she was 
afraid now of what would happen to her when it was over. 

Suppose Rex would not forgive her this time? Suppose he 
did have to leave the country and never came back again? Then 
what would become of her*^ She had no illusions left about a 
woman’s place in Restoration London — she knew that she 
had been lucky to find a man like Rex Morgan who had loved 
her. For love was not in fashion any more, and without it a 
man had no obligations, a woman no nghts. She realized all at 
once that she had been a fool to take such a chance — Of course 
he was sure to know — Her lame story about Aunt Sarah falling 
sick! And yet, how else could she have done it? She was forced 
now to admit to hereelf that there was only one way she could 
have avoided this — she should never have left London with 
Bruce. She had wanted too much, she had been too greedy — 
and this was what she got for it. 

What was the matter with me? she asked herself furiously. 
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! had Rex — and I had Bruce, too — now what have I got? But 
swiftly her anger reverted to Bruce Damn him? He’s never 
been anything b^ot trouble to me? 

As she heard Nan tiptoeing about m the dark, she spoke to 

her. 

“Light a candle if you want. Nan I can’t sleep ” 

Nan went back to the other room, returned with a wax 
candle, and lighted three or four others in wall-sconces while 
Amber sat with one arm across her knees and her hand 
clenched ra her hair 

“Lord, Nan' What’ll I do?” 

Nan, who was beginning to undress, heaved a sigh “To tell 
you truly, mam, I don’t know. It’s the devil’s own mess we’re 
in.” 

Both of them look worried and disconsolate At last Nan 
blew out the candles and got into bed and they lay side by 
side, talking; neither one of them was able to sleep for a long 
while Finally Nan fell asleep but Amber continued to toss and 
turn from one side to the other and she heard the beli-man 
go by, calling out each hour as it passed: one, two, three. 

Tm not going to just he here, she thought, and let my life be 
ruined! And when she heard, “God give you good morrow, my 
masters' Past three o’clock and a fair morning'” she flung back 
the covers and got out of bed, turning to shake Nan 

“Nan! Wake up' Get up! I’m going to Marrowbone Fields'” 
“Good Lord, mam' I thought the house was afire — ” 
Amber dressed quickly but carefully, as though she was 
aware that this would be a dramatic moment m her life and 
wanted to look ready for it She painted her face and stuck on 
a couple of patches, combed out her hair and let it fall m deep 
loose waves down over her shoulders She wore a scarlet vel- 
vet smt, the coat of which was cut exactly like a man’s It fitted 
her snugly and the neck-line opened in a low V, and there were 
elaborate scrolls of gold braid decorating the deep cuffs and 
borders of the coat and skirt. The brim of her low-crowned 
Cavalier’s riding-hat billowed with scarlet ostrich plumes and 
she had a pair of red-velvet boots lined with miniver. She had 
had a tailor make this suit and expected to set a new fashion, 
but she had not worn it before. 

While Jeremiah went to hire four ridmg-horses Amber drank 
some hot coffee which Tansy had just made and, well laced 
with brandy, it tasted good to her for once. It was after four 
when Jeremiah returned and they set out for Marrowbone 
Fields, Amber and Nan, with Tempest and Jeremiah. It was 
just beginning to grow light but a heavy mist was falling which 
blurred the outlines of houses and trees and made it impossible 
to see more than a few feet ahead; Amber was annoyed, for 
the dampness would probably spoil her gown 

She soon forgot her appearance, however, and the closer 
they came the more her anxiety mounted. 

It took them no longer than twenty minutes to reach the 
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place III the road where Tyburn Brook ran uncier a Isttle stone 
bndge — and looking off toward the east they couM dimly see 
a party of men and several horses, half obscured by a spacious 
group of Lombardy poplars. Amber mmiediately tensed her 
horse and started toward them. Presently she could distinguish 
Bmce and Rex, Almsbury, Colonel Dillon whom she knew 
slightly, and two others who were apparently the surgeons. But 
only Bmce and Rex had removed their outer coats to show that 
no armour had been worn. 

At the sound of horses’ hoofs pounding across the field they 
all turned, it was not uncommon for a part> to be sent to stop 
such meetings. But as Amber pulled on her reins and they saw 
who It was Bruce looked quickly away — though not before she 
had seen the angry annoyance on his face. Rex, however, stood 
and stared at her. 

“Oh, Rex, darling!” she cried, stopping only a few feet from 
him and holding out her hand, “Thank God i got here in time! 
You mustn’t fight this duel — ^you mustn’t Rex! Please, darling, 
for my sake!” Her eyes turned swiftly to the corners and she 
saw Brace look across at her; his expression was sombre and a 
cynical half-smile touched one side of his mouth. Sick with 
fury she wanted to hurt him, any way she could. “There’s no 
reason for you to fight, Rex^ Why, I don’t care any more for 
him than the man m the moon!” There! she thought savagely, 
and flung him a vindictive glance; he met it with cold con- 
tempt, impervious as stone. 

But as her eyes shifted across to Brace and back again she 
missed altogether the look on Rex’s face, and when she looked 
down at him it had gone The wild unreasoning rage of despair 
had disappeared. Now he was quiet, self-possessed, and seemed 
cool. In her preoccupation with her own worries Amber did not 
realize that his seeming calm was a deadly determination and 
that his own tension quivered like the thin blade m his hand. 
Misunderstanding, she stiU thought that she could make him 
do what she wanted. 

“You shouldn’t have come out here, Amber,” be said. “A 
duelling-ground is no place for a woman. Go on back.” He 
turned away and walked toward the rest of the group. 

“Rex!” she cried, really alarmed now, and as Jeremiah came 
to help her dismount she got down as quickly as she could and 
ran after him, grabbing him by the arm “Rex! I don’t want you 
to fight! I don’t want you to, d’you hear me?” 

He neither looked at her nor answered, but Jerked his arm 
free and went on. Amber would not have stuped even then, 
but suddenly Almsbury caught hold of her. “Come back here. 
You’ll be m the way up there.” 

“But I can’t let them fight! I won’t-—” 

“Amber, for the love of Christ!” he growled at her. “Now 
stay here! Don’t move!” 

Helplessly she stood where he had left her. Bruce and Rex 
both had unsheathed their swords, and with Almsbury and the 
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officer they were talking in low tones. At last, giving a simig 
of his shoulders, Almsbury moved back; Dillon took out a 
white handkerchief and indicated where each man was to 
stand The Earl looked at her with a scowl. 

*‘What IS it?” she asked him anxiously. “What’s the matter?” 

“Carlton wants to consider it settled when blood has been 
drawn, but your noble champion won’t be satisfied until one of 
them IS dead.” 

“Dead* Why, he’s out of his mind! He can’t! I won’t let him!” 

She broke away from Almsbury and started forward at a 
run. “Rex!” 

Almsbury caught her arm before she had gone three steps 
and brought her up with a jerk “Stop it, you little fool! A 
duel’s no game between children! Keep your mouth shut or go 
back homef You’ve got no business here in the first place!” 

Surpnsed, she obeyed him, and stopped perfectly still. The 
two men now stood facing each other, poised, sword-tips 
touching, and Colonel Dillon held the handkerchief over his 
head. 

“All’s ready'” called Bruce and Rex in the same voice. 

“All’s ready!” Dillon brought the handkerchief down with 
a sweep. 

Both of them were quick, fierce, and graceful, expert swords- 
men. But the English style of fencing was to cut rather than to 
thrust, as the French did, and as they were almost of a height 
neither had the advantage in that respect. Rex, however, was 
not fencing but fighting with reckless fury, and obviously in- 
tended to fall or be killed, while Bruce was on the defensive — 
protecting himself but making no effort to wound his antago- 
nist. 

Amber stood watching them, her eyes darting from one to 
the other; her throat was dry and she twisted her skirt in her 
fingers. But her fears were all for Bruce — she might not have 
even known the man he was fighting And when Rex’s sword 
pierced his right upper-arm, just below the shoulder, and drew 
a quick streak of blood she gave a scream and started forward. 
Almsbury threw one arm about her waist and dragged her 
back 

Bruce had lowered his sword and Rex, refusing to seize an 
unfair advantage, dropped his own to his side. The blood from 
the small gash was streammg down Bruce’s right arm, staining 
his shut and making red rivers along the exposed brown skin, 
and the sight of it filled Amber with terror and remorse. 

“Oh, Bruce!” she wailed, “You’re hurt!” 

Rex’s jaw set tensely, but Bruce ignored her. 

“There,” he said to Rex. “That should satisfy you.” 

More furious than ever since Amber’s impulsive cry, Rex an- 
swered him through clenched teeth. “Nothing could satisfy 
me but to see you dead.” 

Amber gave a terrified scream that momentarily drew all 
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eyes to her tot Almsbury clapped his hand to her momli and 
gave her a rough shake. 

“If you don’t shiitup you’ll distract him and he will get 
killed?” 

Already the swords had begun to ring out and clash again; 
now there was no doubt that Bruce was fighting m earnest, no 
longer merely defending himself. For several minutes, the men 
moved rapidly back and forth, slashing and hacking, without 
either one being able to touch the other. 

And then all at once the swords met, engaged, and locked. 
For a long tense moment they strained to get free, both mee 
pouring sweat, their faces contorted with the intensity of effort. 
Then, so swiftly that it was not possible to see it happen, Bruce 
forced his sword free and thrust it into Rex’s chest until the 
tip showed through his shirt in back; and then he withdrew it, 
red with blood. 

For an instant Rex stood as though stunned, and then he fell 
slowly, crumpling. The surgeons ran toward him and Amber 
rushed forward, dropping to her knees beside him where he lay 
on the grass. Her throat muscles were so stiff with horror that 
for a moment she could not even say his name, but she took 
his head into her arms, cradling it against her breast, and then 
suddenly a mournful frightened sob broke from her and her 
tears splashed onto his face 

“Oh, Rex! Rex!” she moaned. “Speak to me, darling! Speak 
to me — please!” Her mouth touched his forehead, his temples 
and eyelids, with frantic passionate kisses. 

Behind her, Bruce took Almsbury’s handkerchief and wiped 
the blood from his sword, jammed it back into its case and 
buckled the belt around his hips once more. By tradition the 
sword of the defeated man was forfeit, but he made no move 
to take it and Rex’s fingers were still loosely clasped on the 
hilt. Bruce’s surgeon was teanng open his shirt and binding the 
wound with a strip of white cloth while Bruce stood, han^ on 
his hips and feet spread, looking down at Rex. His face was 
dark and grim, bitter but not triumphant, 

Rex was moving restlessly, as if to escape the pain, and 
though he coughed and turned his head to spit out blood there 
was very little blood coming from the wound in his chest 
Amber was sobbing hystencally, covering his face with kisses 
and stroking his head with her hands 

“Rex, darling! Look at me! Speak to me!” 

He opened his eyes at last, very slowly, and as he saw her 
he tried to smile. “I’m ashamed. Amber,” he said softly, “that 
you saw me — beaten.” 

“Oh, Rex! I don’t care about that! You know I don’t! Afl I 
care about is you — Are you m pam'^ Does it hurt you?” 

A quick spasm crossed his face and the sweat started sud- 
denly, but his features relaxed again as he looked up at her. 
“No— Amber It doesn’t hurt. I’ll be—” But at that moment he 
coughed again and tamed his head to spit out a great glob of 
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clotted Wood. His mouth was splattered with it; his eyes shiM 
and one hand pressed hard against his chest m an effort to stop 
the gurgling cough. 

Brace slid his arms into the doublet Almsbury held for 
gave Rex a last look and then tossing his cloak over his arm 
started off, with the Earl and his surgeon, toward where a 
young page held their horses. 

Amber looked around suddenly and saw him walking away. 
She glanced swiftly at Rex. He lay now quiet and with Eis eyes 
closed; she hesitated only an instant and then, very gently, 
she laid his head onto the grass. Hurriedly she got to her feet 
and ran after Bruce, calling his name in a soft voice so that 
Rex would not hear. 

“Brace!” 

He swung around and looked at her, incredulity on his face 
and violent anger. When he spoke his teeth were clenched and 
the muscles at one side of ii^ mouth twitched with nervous 
rage. ‘There’s a man dying over there — Go back to him!” 

Amber stared at him for a moment in stunned helplessness, 
unable to believe the contempt and loathing she saw on his 
face. As though from a distance she heard Rex’s voice, calling 
her name. Blind fury raged in her and before she knew what 
she was doing she had drawn back her hand and slapped him 
squarely across the mouth with all the force in her body. She 
saw his eyes glitter as the blow struck but at the same moment 
she whirled, picking up her skirts, and was running back to 
kneel beside Rex. His eyes were open now but as she bent over 
him she saw that they stared without seeing, his face was ex- 
pressionless — ^he was dead. And m his hand, held closely as 
though he had been trying to hft it high enou^ to see, was the 
miniature of herself which she had given him the year before. 
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PART THREE 


Chapter Twenty-two 


Groping Lane was a narrow dirty disreputable little alley on 
Tower Hill. The houses were crazily built and old, and the 
overhanging stories leaned across the street, almost touching 
at the top and shutting light and air from the festering piles 
of refuse that lay against each wall. The great gilded coach tried 
to turn into the Jane but, finding it too narrow, was forced to 
stop at the entrance. A woman, completely covered by a black 
hooded cloak and with a vizard over her face, got out and with 
two footmen on either side of her hurried several yards far- 
ther up the alley and disappeared into one of the houses. The 
footmen remained below, waiting. 

Running swiftly up two flints of stairs she paused and 
knocked on the door just at the top. For a moment there was 
no reply and she knocked again, hammering impatiently, 
glancing around as though some unseen pair of eyes might ^ 
watching her there m the pitch-dark stairwell. Still the door did 
not open, but a man’s voice spoke from behind it softly: 

“Who IS It?” 

“Let me in! It’s Lady Castlemaine, you logger-head!’* 

As though she had given the magic formula the door swung 
wide and he bowed from the waist, sweeping out one hand 
with a gesture of flourishing hospitality as Barbara sailed in. 

The room was small and bare and dark, furnished with noth- 
ing but some worn, cane-bottomed stools and chairs and a 
large table littered with papers and piled with books; more 
books and a globe of the world beside it on the floor. Outside 
the night was frosty, and the meagre sea-coal fire which burnt 
in the fireplace warmed only a small area around it. An u^y 
mongrel dog came to reassure himself by a curious sniff at 
Barbara’s velvet-booted feet, and then returned to gnaw at a 
bone. 

The man who admitted her looked little better than his dog. 
He was so thin that his chamois breeches and soiled shirt hung 
upon him as though on a rack. But his pale blue eyes were 
quick and shrewd and his face for all its gauntness had a look 
of enthusiasm and intelligence, combined with a certain slyness 
that was revealed In the shifting of his eyes and the unctuous 
quality of Ms smile- 
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He was Dr. Heydon — ^the degree he had bestowed upoa 
himself — astrologer and general quack, and Barbara had been 
there once before to find out whom the King would marry. 

*‘I apologize, your Ladyship,” said Heydon now, “for not 
opening the door immediately. But to be honest with you I am 
so hounded by my creditors that I dare not open to anyone 
unless I first make certain of his identity. The truth of it is, 
your Ladyship,” he added, heaving a sigh and flinging out his 
arms in a gesture of despair, “I scarcely dare leave my lodgings 
these days for fear I shall be seized upon by a bailiff and car- 
ried off to Newgate! Which God forbid!” 

But if he hoped to interest Barbara in bis problems he was 
very much mistaken. In the first place she knew well enough 
that there was no nbbon-seller or perfumer or dressmaker in 
London with a trade at Court who did not hope to enrich him- 
self at the expense of the nobility. And in the second she had 
come there to tell him her troubles, not to listen to his. 

“I want you to help me. Dr. Heydon. There’s something I 
must know. It means everj^ing to me!” 

Heydon rubbed his dry hands together and picked up a pair 
of thick-lensed spectacles which he perched midway down his 
nose. “Of course, my lady! Pray be seated.” He held a chair 
for her and then took one himself just across the table, picking 
up a pen made of a long goose quiU and beginning to caress his 
chin with the tip of it. “Now, Madame, what is it that troubles 
you?” His tone was sympathetic, inviting confidence, imply- 
ing a willingness and ability to solve any problem. 

Barbara had removed her mask and now she tossed back the 
hood and dropped the cloak down from her shoulders As she 
did so the diamonds at her throat and in her ears and hair 
caught the light and struck off brilliant sparks; Dr. Heydon’s 
eyes widened and began to glow, focusing upon them 

But Barbara did not notice She frowned, stripping off her 
gloves, and for several moments she remained silent and 
thoughtful. If only there was some way she could get his ad- 
vice without telling him! She felt like a young bride going to 
consult a physician, except that her scruples were those not of 
modesty but of angry and humiliated pride. 

How can I tell him that the King’s grown tired of me^ she 
thought. Besides, it’s not true! I know it isn’t! No matter what 
anyone says! It’s Just that he’s so pleased at the prospect of 
having a legitimate child — for once! I know he still loves me. 
He must! He’s just as cold to Frances Stewart as he is to me — ! 
Oh, It’s all because of that damned woman — that damned Por- 
tuguese! 

She raised her eyes and looked at him. “You’ve heard, per- 
haps,’’ she said at last, “that her Majesty finally proves with 
child'^” She accentuated the word “finally,” giving it an inflec- 
tion which suggested that the delay was due to Catherine’s own 
malicious procrastination. 

“Ah, madamel Of course! Haven’t we all heard the happy 
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news by now? And high time it is — but then, better late than 
never, as they say Eh, >our Ladyship?’* But at Barbara’s quick 
disapproving scowl he sobered, cleared his throat, and bent 
over his papers “Now, what were you say ing, your Ladyship?” 

“That her Majesty proves with child’” snapped Barbara 
“Now, it seems that since it was learned the Queen is pregnant, 
his Majesty has fallen in love with her. That must be the reason 
since no one noticed that he paid her any undue altentioo be- 
fore He neglects his old friends and scarcely goes near some 
of them I want you to tell me” — suddenly she leaned forward, 
staring at him intently — “what will happen once the child is 
born. Will he go back to his old habits then‘s Or what?” 

Heydon nodded his head and bent to his work For some 
time he was silent, poring over an extremely complicated map 
of the heavens which was spread before him, pursing his lips 
and frowning studiously. From time to time he sucked air 
through a space between his two front teeth and drummed his 
fingers on the table Barbara sat and watched him, her excite- 
ment mounting and her hopes, as well, for she could not be- 
lieve that he would give her any really bad news. Somehow, 
this would ail work out to her satisfaction — as everything had 
always done 

“Faith, madame,” he said at last, “you ask me a very diffi- 
cult question.” 

“Why*? Can’t you see into the future? I thought that was your 
business!” She spoke to him as though he were a glovemaker 
who had just told her that he would be unable to get the kind 
of leather she wanted. 

“My years of study have not been in vam, madame, I assure 
you. But such a question — You understand — ” He shrugged, 
spreading his hands, and then made a gesture as of a knife 
being run across his throat “If it should be known I had made 
a prognostication in a matter so important — ” He glanced 
down at his charts again, frowning dubiously, and then he mur- 
mured softly, as though to himself: “It’s incredible! I can’t be- 
lieve It — ” 

Barbara, in a froth of sudden excitement, sat far forward on 
the edge of her chair and her eyes blazed wildly. “What’s in- 
credible? What is it? You’ve got to tell me’” 

He leaned back, putting his finger-tips lightly together and 
contemplating the bony joints. “Ah, madame — it is informa- 
tion of too much importance to be disposed of so casually. 
Give me a few days to think it over, I pray you.” 

“No! I can’t wait! Fve got to know now! I’ll run mad if I 
don’t! What do you want — ? I’ll give you anything! A hundred 
pound — ” 

“Have you a hundred pound with you?” 

“Not with me. I’ll send it tomorrow.” 

He shook his head “Fm sorry, madame, but I can no longer 
do business on credit, it was that practice which broughl^sne 
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to the condition yon now see. Perhaps it would be best if you 
returned tomorrow.” 

“No 5 Not tomorrow! I’ve got to know now^ Here — take these 
ear-rings, and this necklace, and this ring — they’re worth 
more than a hundred pound any day!” She took off her jewels 
swiftly, tossing them across the table to him as though they 
were ^ass baubles bought at a fair or from some street vendor. 
“Now— Tell me quick!” 

He gathered up the jewellery and slipped it into his pocket. 
“According to the stars, madame, the Queen’s child will be 
born dead.” 

Barbara gasped. One hand went to cover her mouth and she 
sank back into her chair, her face shocked and unbelieving. 
But presently there began to creep into her eyes a look of cun- 
ning and of malignant satisfaction. 

“Bom dead!” she whispered at last “Are you sure?” 

“If the stars are sure, madame, I am sure.” 

“Of course the stars are suref” She got up swiftly. “Then 
he’ll come back to me, won’t he*^” In her sudden joy and new 
confidence she spoke recklessly. 

“It would seem likely, would it not — ^under the circum- 
stances?” His voice had a soft purring sound and ]^s face was 
smiling and subtle. 

“Of course he will! Good-night, Dr. Heydonf” She lifted 
the hood up over her head once more as she walked to the door 
and he followed her, opening it and standing back to bow her 
put. The dog came too to see the visitor off She took one step 
down, holding up her skirts so that she would not stumble in 
the darkness, and then all at once she glanced back over her 
shoulder and gave him a dazzling smile. “I hope the diamonds 
keep you out of Newgate, Doctor! That news was worth far 
more than a thousand pound to me!” 

He bowed again, still smiling and nodding his head, and as 
she got to the landing and disappeared he closed the door and 
slowly fastened the bolt. Then he bent to stroke his dog and the 
animal went meekly down onto its back, its long rat-like tail 
thumping the floor. 

“Towser,” he said, “at least we’ll eat for a while.” 

Barbara, however, took the Doctor absolutely at his word 
and from then on the Queen’s health was her greatest concern. 
She went to her levee every morning, invited her to supper in 
her own rooms, bribed some of the pages to bring her imme- 
diate word if the Queen should fall sick — she kept a constant 
close but secret watch on everything she did. But Catherine 
seemed to thrive. She looked healthy and happy and prettier 
than she ever had. 

“Your Majesty is not feeling well?” Barbara asked her at 
last in desperation. “You look so pale, and tired.” 

But Catherine laughed and answered in her heavy accented 
English: “Of course Fm well, my lady! I’ve never been more 
well!” 
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Barbara began to grow discouraged and e¥en considered de- 
manding the return of her jewels from Dr. Heydon* And then, 
in mid-October, sometime in the fifth month of Catherine's 
pregnancy, a rumour swept through the Palace corridors: her 
Majesty had fallen ill, and had miscarried of the child. 

Catherine lay fiat on her back in bed, surrounded on all 
sides by her maids and waiting-women. Her eyes were closed 
tightly to keep back the tears, for she was desperately sick and 
afraid But as she heard Penalva turn and tel! one of the 
women in a whisper to call the King she looked up swiftly 

“No!” she cried. “Don’t do that! Don’t send for hira’ Ifs 
nothing — ril be better presently — ^Wait until Mrs. Tanner 
comes.” 

Mrs Tanner was the midwife who had been taking care of 
her Majesty, and the moment Catherine had begun to feel sick 
and faint they had sent for her. She arrived a few minutes 
later, and as she went toward the bed her cheerful vulgar face 
contrived to appear both alarmed and optimistic Mrs Tanner 
resembled nothing so much as a fish-wife masquerading as a 
great lady Her hair was dyed the fashionable silver-blonde col- 
our that was almost white, her cheeks were so brightly painted 
with Spanish paper that they looked like autumn apples, and 
her fingers and wrists and neck were loaded with expensive 
jewellery — tokens of appreciation from her patients and a con- 
venient and portable form of advertising 

Catherine opened her eyes to find the woman bending over 
her. “Your Majesty is feeling unwelP” 

“Fvebeen having pams — here — and I feel as though — as 
though Fm bleeding — ” She looked up at her with the great 
mournful eyes of a puppy who begs a favour. 

Mrs Tanner swiftly masked the horrified surprise that came 
to her face and immediately began to take off her rings and 
bracelets “Will your Majesty permit me to make an examin- 
ation'^” 

Catherine nodded and Mrs Tanner gave a signal for the 
curtains to be pulled about the bed. Then oiling her hands thor- 
oughly with sweet-butter which an assistant had brought, she 
disappeared for several moments behind the curtains. Once 
there was a tormented little cry and a soft drawn groan from 
the Queen, and the face of every woman there winced with 
sympathetic pain. Finally Mrs. Tanner parted the curtains, 
dipped her right hand into a basin of water, and whispered to 
another woman: “Her Majesty has miscarried Send for the 
King.” A wave of excited murmura and significant glances 
rushed around the room. 

A few minutes later Charles came in on the ran and went 
immediately to Mrs Tanner, who was now wiping her hands 
while two maids sponged blood from the floor He had been 
called from the tennis-court and wore only his open-necked 
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shirt and breeches; and his brown face — streaked with sweat— 
was drawn taut by anxiety. 

“What happened? They told me her Majesty had fallen 
sick — ” 

Mrs. Tanner could not meet his eyes. “Her Majesty has mis- 
carried, Sire ” 

A look of horror struck across his face. Swiftly he parted 
the curtains and knelt beside her bed, out of sight of the room- 
ful of curious watchmg eyes. “Catherine! Catherine, darling!” 
His voice was urgent, but low, for she lay with her eyes closed 
and appeared to be unconscious. 

But at last her lashes lifted slowly and she saw him. For a 
moment there was scarcely even recognition on her face, and 
then the tears came and she turned her head away with an 
agonized sob. 

“Oh, Catherine! I’m sorry—I’m so sorry! Have they given 
you something to ease the pain?” His face looked tired and as 
haggard as hers, for above all things on earth he wanted a le- 
gitimate son; but pity made him yearn to protect her. 

“It isn’t the pam. I don’t care about that. Pain doesn’t mat- 
ter — But, oh, I so wanted to give you a son!” 

“You will, darling — ^you will someday But you mustn’t think 
about that now. Don’t think about anything but getting well.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to get well* What good am I on earth if I 
can’t do the one thing I’m put here for? Oh, my dear — ” Her 
voice now sank so low that he had to lean forward to hear it 
and she stared up at him, her eyes flooded with self-reproach. 
“Suppose it’s true what tliey say — ^that I’m barren — ” 

Charles was shocked and his breath caught sharply. He had 
not known she had heard that gossip, though it had been circu- 
lated through the Court and even out m the town from the first 
month of their marriage, perhaps earlier. 

“Oh, Catherine, my darling — ” his long fingers stroked her 
hair, caressed her pale moist cheeks. “It isn’t true; of course it 
isn’t true. People will talk maliciously as long as they have 
tongues in their heads These accidents happen so often, but 
they mean nothing. You must rest now and grow well and 
strong — ^for my sake.” He smiled tenderly, and bent his head 
to kiss her. 

“For your sake?” She looked up at him trustingly, and at 
last she gave him a grateful little smile. “You’re so kind. 
You’re so good to me And I promise — ^this won’t happen the 

next time.” 

“Of course it won’t. Now go to sleep, my dear, and rest, and 
presently you’ll be well again.” 

He remained kneeling beside her until her breathing was 
deep and regular and the little frown of pain had left her fore- 
head, and then he got up and without a word walked from the 
room and back to his own apartments where he went into his 
closet alone 

Catherine was no better the next day and she grew steadily 
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worse with each day that passed. They did everything they 
knew to cure her. They bled her until she was white as the 
sheets she lay on They cut live pigeons in two and tied them 
to the bare soles of her feet to draw out the poison The> ga%'e 
her purgatives and sneezing-powders, pearls and chlonde of 
gold Her priests were with her constantly, groaning and wail- 
ing and praying, and at every hour the room was illed with 
people. Royalty could neither be born nor die in quiet and pri- 
vacy. 

Hour after hour Charles sat there beside her, anxiously 
watching each move that she made. His grief and devotion, 
amazed them all, but for that one episode regarding Castle- 
maine, he had been a kind but by no means adoring husband. 

They were all convinced that she would die, most of them 
hoped she would, and the talk was not so much of the dying 
Queen as of the new one. Whom would he marry next? For of 
course he must and would many, after a decent interval of 
mourning. 

Frances Stewart was the bride they had selected. She had 
some royal blood in her veins, enough to make such a match 
possible, she was beautiful— and she was still a virgin That, at 
least, was the opinion of the best-informed, even though his 
Majesty had been pursuing her for months, ever since she had 
come from France to take a place as one of Queen Catherine’s 
Maids of Honour. 

She was not quite seventeen but rather tall, and slender as 
a candieflame; she had about her an air of tranquil poise which 
could be suddenly broken by a bubbling merry laugh that gur- 
gled up out of a happy well of youth and confidence. Her 
beauty was pure and perfect, flawless as a cut gem, delightful 
as the sight of a poplar glistening in the sun 

Charles had been first attracted by the irresistible lure of 
beauty, and then, discovering m her a modest shyness that was 
to him as incredible as it was genuine, he began a systematic 
program of seduction So far, it had been unsuccessful But 
her fresh youth and naivete appealed to him strongly, sent him 
yearning toward the lost years as though m her he could catch 
again for a moment something of that perishable and precious 
charm. 

During the past four months, since the discovery of her 
Majesty’s pregnancy, Charles had seemed to lose interest in 
Frances, he had been as coolly polite as though he had never 
desired her at all — or as though he had already had her. But 
now he seemed to return to Frances again for comfort in his 
despair They were so positive she would be the next Queen of 
England that it was not even possible to find betting odds. 
Frances believed it herself. 

But certainly not even the King’s sorrow was more extrava- 
gant or more seemingly sincere than that of the least likely of 
all mourners, Lady Castlemaine, She kept a continuous stream 
of pages running from the Queen’s apartments to her own at 



every hour of the day and night, went there frequently her- 
self, and was reliably reported to pray for her Majesty's re- 
covery five or SIX times a day Barbara was alarmed. 

It had never occurred to her, when Heydon had made his 
astounding prophecy, that the Queen would be as sick as she 
was Certainly not that she would die. And she had not even 
considered the possibility that if she did she might be replaced 
by a woman like Frances Stewart, whose marriage to the King 
could mean nothing but Barbara’s own rum and, more than 
likely, her exile into France. She and Frances had not been 
friendly for some time, not, in fact, since Barbara had become 
convinced that his Majesty’s infatuation for the girl was a 
serious one. She had always underestimated all women but 
herself, and it had taken her a long while to discover that 
Frances was really a formidable rival Now she lived in terror 
that the Queen would die. 

The gatherings m Barbara’s rooms were sober affairs now, 
for though the King came almost every night at supper-time 
his mood was a morose and silent one, and discretion kept 
them from seeming to be as indifferent as they were. 

On the tenth night after Catherine had fallen sick he stood 
in Barbara’s drawing-room, over against the fireplace, thought- 
fully swirling the red wine in his glass and talking in quiet 
tones which the most intent ears could not catch, to Frances 
Stewart. For Frances, though her own hopes of glory de- 
pended upon the Queen’s death, was genuinely sympathetic 
and sorrowful for the quiet unhappy little woman who had 
befriended her. 

“How was she when you left her, Sire?” 

Charles scowled, a drawn and worried scowl which seldom 
left his face nowadays, and stared down into his glass. “I don’t 
think she even knew me.” 

“Is she still delirious?” 

“She hadn’t spoken for more than two hours.” He gave a 
quick shake of his head as though to drive away the painfully 
vivid image of her that dogged his memory “She talked to me 
this morning.” A strange, sad and cynical smile touched his 
mouth. “She asked me how the children were. She said that 
she was sorry the boy was not pretty. I told her that he was very 
handsome and she seemed pleased — and said that if I was 
satisfied then she was happy.” 

Frances gave a sudden hysterical sob, her fist pressed against 
her mouth, and Charles looked at her in quick surprise, as 
though he had forgotten that she was there. Just then a page 
entered the room, running in without ceremony, and went im- 
mediately to the King. 

Charles whirled around “What is it?” 

“The Queen, Sire, is dying — ” 

Charles did not wait for the boy to finish his sentence but 
with a swift movement he flung the glass into the fireplace and 
ran out of the room. The Queen’s bed-chamber was in the 
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same miserable condition itfiad been in for days: All windows 
were closed and had been since she had first fallen sick, so that 
the air was heavy and hot and stinking; the darkness was com- 
plete, but for a few low-burning candles about the bed; and the 
priests hung over her like bald maieflc ravens, tfaeir voices 
eternally wailing and moaning. 

Catherine lay flat on her back. Her eyes were closed and 
sunken m dark pits, her skin was yellow as wax, and she 
breathed so faintly that at first he thought she was dead. But 
before he had even spoken she became aware of his presence 
beside her, her eyes opened slowly and she looked up at him* 
She tried to smile and then, painfuMy, she began to tafle to hun, 
falling back into Spanish. 

“Charles — Fm glad you came. I wanted to see you just once 
more. I’m dying, Charles. They told me so, and I know' It’s 
true Oh, yes it is.” She smiled gently as he started to open his 
mouth to protest. “But it doesn't matter. It will be better for 
you when Fm dead. Then you can marry a woman who will 
give you sons — I want you to promise me that you won’t wait. 
Get married soon — . It won’t matter to me where 111 be — ” 

As she talked he stared at her, horrified and sick with shame. 
He had not realized before that she was d> log because she had 
no wish to live. He had never wanted or tried to understand 
what this past year had been for her. The enormity of his selfish 
thoughtlessness, the guilty awareness that m his secret heart 
he had hoped for her death, struck him hke a blow from a 
mighty fist He had a moment of passionate regret, of devout 
promises for a better future. 

Suddenly he leapt to his feet and turned to face the priest 
who was standing just beside him, interrupting the old man in 
the midst of his clamorous prayer. 

“Get out of here.” His voice was low and tense with fury. 
“Get out of here, I say! AH of you!” 

Pnests and doctors stared at him in astonishment, but made 
no move to go. 

“But, your Majesty!” protested one. “We must be here when 
her Majesty dies — ” 

“She’s not going to die! Though God knows what youVe put 
her through would kill a stronger woman! Now, get out, or by 
Jesus, Fli throw you out myself!” His voice rose to an enraged 
shout and one arm swept out m a violent gesture of dismissal. 
His face was dark as a devil’s and his eyes ghttered savagely; 
he hated them for his own errors as much as for theirs. 

They began to straggle out, puzzlement on their faces as 
they looked back again and agam, but he paid them no more 
attention and turning away dropped once more to his knees 
beside her. For a long minute her eyes remained closed and he 
watched her, his own breathmg almost stopped; at last she 
looked up at him agam, 

“Oh — ” she sighed. “It’s so quiet now — so peaceful. For a 
moment I thought I must be—” 
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say it, Catherine! You’re not going to die! You’re 
going to live— for me, and for your son!” 

But she shook her head, a vague almost imperceptible move- 
ment, “I have no son, Charles. I know I haven’t. But, oh, I did 
so want to give you one — I wanted to be part of your life But 
now, before very long, I’ll be gone — And when you marry 
again you’ll have sons — You’ll be happier, and so I’m glad 
I’m going — ” 

Charles gave a sudden sob. The tears were streaming from 
his eyes and his two hands crashed her tiny one between 
them. “Catherine! Catherine! Don’t talk that way! Don’t say 
those things! You’ve got to want to live! If you want to you can 
— And you’ve got to — for me — ” 

She stared up at him, a new look in her eyes. “For you^ 
Charles? You want me to?” she whispered. 

“Yes, I do! Of course I do! My God, whatever made you 
think — Oh, Catherine, darling, I’m sorry — I’m sorry ^ But 
you’ve got to live — for me — Tell me that you’ll try, that you 
will — ” 

“Why, Charles^ — I didn’t know you — Oh, my darling, if 
you want me to — I can live — Of course I can — ” 


Chapter Twenty-three 

It was not until after he was dead that Amber realized how 
much Rex Morgan had meant to her. She missed the sound of 
his key turning in the lock and the feeling of warmth and hap- 
piness he had always brought with him, as though a fire had 
just been lighted in a cold dark room. She missed waking up 
m the moraing to find him half-dressed and shaving, screwing 
his face this way and that as he scraped the beard off She 
missed the evenings when they had been alone and had played 
cribbage or crambo and he had listened to her strum her guitar 
and sing the popular bawdy street ballads. She missed his smile 
and the sound of his voice and the reassuring adoration in his 
blue eyes. She missed him m a thousand ways. 

But most of all, though she scarcely knew it herself, she 
missed the comfortable sense of security with which he had 
surrounded her. 

For now she found herself suddenly adrift, lost, and filled 
with a cold apprehension for the future. She had almost seven- 
teen hundred pounds with Shadrac Newbold; so there was no 
immediate cause for concern on that score, and she could not 
be arrested for debt anyway. But even seventeen hundred 
pounds, she knew would not last very long if she continued to 
live on her present scale, and when it was gone she would 
be at the mercy of the tiring-room gallants. 

The thought was not pleasant — ^for after a year and a half of 
association she saw them naked now and unvarnished with the 
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gilt of a naive young girl’s illusions. To her they were no 
longer gallant and gay and valiant, fine gentlemen Isecause 
they wore fine clothes and could trace their families to fol- 
lowers of William the Conqueror — but only a half-breed spe- 
cies of Frenchified Englishman, shallow, malicious, and ab- 
surd They had all the trappings of cynicism, careless ill-breed- 
ing and light-hearted cruelty, which were now the marlcs of 
quality. There was not another man like Rex Morgan to te 
found among them. 

“Oh, if I’d only known this would happen!” she thought, 
over and over again, ‘T’d never have gone away! And I 
wouldn’t have gone to the King that time, either. Oh, Rex, if 
I’d known, I’d have been kinder to you — Fd have made you 
happy every minute — ” 

The first visitor she admitted after Rex’s funeral — ^thougfi 
many others had come — was Almsbury. He had been there 
before but she had been unfit to see anyone at all, and so Nan 
had sent him away But one afternoon, ten days after the duel, 
he came again and this time she said that she would see him. 

She was sitting on a couch before a burning fire, for the 
weather was cold and wet, and her head was bent in her arm. 
She did not even glance up until he sat dow^n and reached over 
to put one arm about her, and then she looked at him with 
red and swollen eyes Her dress was plain black and she wore 
not a ribbon or a Jewel, her hair was tumbled and only care- 
lessly combed, and her face was shiny with tears; her head 
ached and she looked thinner than she had. 

“I’m sorry, Amber,” he said softly, tenderness and sympathy 
in his eyes and the tone of his voice. “I know how little it 
means to hear that when you’ve lost someone — but I mean it 
with all my heart, and please believe me when I say that 
Bruce — ” 

She gave him a venomous glare. “Don’t you dare speak of 
him to me* Much I care how sorry he is. If it hadn’t been for 
him Rex would still be alive!” 

Almsbury looked at her in surprise and an expression of Im- 
patience crossed his features, but she had covered her face 
With her hands and was crying again, wiping at the tears with 
a wet wadded handkerchief. 

“That isn’t fair. Amber, and you know it He asked you to 
stop the duel, he even let Captain Morgan cut his arm in the 
hope that that would satisfy him. There was nothing more to 
do unless he had let Morgan kill him — and surely even you 
couldn’t have expected that.” 

“Oh, I don’t care what he did! He killed Rex! He murdered 
him — and I loved him! I was going to marry him!” 

“In that case,” said the Earl, with unmistakable sarcasm, “It 
would have been better judgment not to go off on a honeymoon 
with another man — even if he was an old friend.” 

“Oh, mind your own business*” she muttered, and thou^ 
he hesitated for a moment, Almsbury got to his feet, made her 
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a polite 1x)w and went out of the room. Amber neither 
nor tried to stop him. 

She did not feel able to go back to the theatre immediatek 
and then shortly after the first of June it closed for two months! 
But as soon as she began to admit visitors her own apartments 
became almost as crowded as the tiring-room. She found, 
somewhat to her surprise, that the duel had made her as mud! 
the fashion as red-heeled shoes or Chatelin’s Ordinary. Lord 
Carlton was handsome, his family one of the oldest and most 
honourable, and his exploits as a privateer had made him a 
spectacular figure, not only at Court but throughout the city. 

Amber knew how much such popularity meant, but she de! 
termmed to take every advantage of it that she possibly could. 
Somewhere among those clamouring beaus, those benbboned 
fops and wit-imitators, there must be a man — a man who 
would fall in love with her as Rex had done, and if she couM 
but single him out, this time she would know what to do. Mar- 
riage she did not expect, for the social position of an actrew 
was no better than that of the vizard-masks in the pit, and 
with Rex dead her earlier opinion of matrimony had revived. 
But the brilliant lavish exciting life of an exclusive harlot 
seemed to her a most pleasant one. 

She saw herself occupying a magnificent house in St. James’s 
Field or Pall Mall, driving about town in her gilt coach-and- 
six, giving fabulous entertainments, setting the styles which 
would be taken up at Whitehall- She saw herself famous, ad- 
mired, desired and — most of all — envied. 

It was what she had wanted for a long timej and now that 
she had begun to reconcile herself to the fact of Rex Morgan’s 
death, the wish opened once more into quick full blossom. Op- 
timistically, she decided that he was all that had kept her from 
having those things. 

But though she encouraged them all, flirted with them and 
laughed at their jokes, she never accepted their proposals. She 
knew that they held constancy in contempt, but also that they 
valued a woman more if she pretended concern for her virtue 
and made a great issue of surrender — ^just as they would rather 
win money from a man who hated to lose it. And so far no 
one had offered what she wanted 

*‘Phoo pox, Mrs. St Clare!” said one of them to her. “A vir- 
tuous woman is a crime against nature!” 

“Well,” retorted Amber, “then there aren’t many criminals 
nowadays ” 

But nevertheless she was growing uneasy and discouraged 
and m spite of her insistence that she intended never to err 
again, the other actresses taunted her because she had not 
found another keeper. 

^ “I hear the young gentlemen are grown mighty shy of keep- 
mg these days,” remarked Knepp one afternoon when she and 
JBeck Marshall had come to call on Amber. Over her glass of 
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clary — a potent drink made of brandy and clary-iowers ia* 
voured with sugar and cinnamon and ambergris — she flipped 
Beck a sly wink. “They say three months is the limit a man 
wiM keep now, for fear of losing his reputation as a wit 

“Oh, gad, a man is as much laughed at for keepmg as ever 
he was for taking a wife,” said Beck. “More, I believe, for at 
least a wife brings a dowry to settle his debts, while a whore 
gives him nothing but a bastard and more debts.” 

“Especially,” said Amber, “if she’s being kept by three or 
four at once.” 

Beck looked at her sharply. “What d’you mean by that, 
madame?” 

“Heavens, Beck.” Amber opened her eyes wide In pretended 
innocence. “Fm sure it isn’t my fault if your conscience 
troubles you.” 

“My conscience doesn’t trouble me at all! Don’t you agree 
it’s better to be kept by three men at once — than by none at 
all?” She gave Amber a malicious tight-lipped smile, and then 
defiantly downed her dri nk at one gulp. 

“Well,” said Amber, “I’m glad I leamt my lesson on that 
score. I intend never to go into keeping again.” 

“Hah!” Knepp gave a sudden short barking laugh, and then 
she and Beck got up and prepared to leave 

As Amber closed the door after them she heard Knepp say, 
“She intends never to go into keeping again — until she can find 
the man who’ll make her an indecent proposal at a high fig- 
ure!” And the giggling voices of the two women faded aw^ay 
down the stairwell 

Amber turned back to Nan, who rolled her eyes and shook 
her head. 

“Oh, Nan, maybe they’re nght^ I half believe it’s harder to 
find a man who’ll keep than one who’ll marry.” 

“WeO, mam — ” 

“Now don’t tell me again I should have married Captain 
Morgan!” she cried warnmgly. “I’m sick of heanng iF” 

“Lord, mam, I wasn’t going to say anything alxjut that But 
I have been thinking of a plan you mi^t try.” 

“What?” 

“If you quit the theatre, took lodgings in the City and set 
yourself up for a rich widow, FU warrant you’d find a husband 
with a good portion within the month.” 

“My God, Nani Can you imagme me married to some stink- 
ing old alderman with nothing to do but breed his brats and 
visit his aunts and cousins and sisters and go to church twice 
on Sundays for my diversion? No thanks! Fm not that dis- 
couraged — yet!” 

For three months it had rained, and then on the last day of 
June the sun came out bnUiantly, the puddles in the streets 
began to dry, and the air was fresh and sparkling-clean. Chfl- 
dren appeared, like a ragged legion sprung up overnight, in 
every aHey and lane and courtyard in London, running and 
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shoutiog Joyously at their gutter games. Vendors and ballfid- 
singers and housewives swarmed out-of-doors to feel the sun, 
and in St. lames ’s Park and the Mall courtiers and ladies 
strolled again. 

Since his Majesty’s Restoration St, James’s Park was open 
to the public and not only the nobility but other idlers were 
free to saunter through its broad tree-lined avenues and stop 
to watch the King playing pall mall, which he did with the 
same enthusiasm and slall he showed at every kind of athletic 
contest 

Amber went there that pleasant sunny afternoon with three 
young men — ^Jack Conway, Tom Trivet and Sir Humphrey 
Perepound — who had come to invite her to supper. It was 
scarcely four o’clock when they left her apartments and so 
they had some time to waste until the supper hour At the 
Park entrance they got out of their hired coach and started off 
up Birdcage Walk, so called because the trees were full of 
cages containing singing and squawking birds from Peru, the 
East Indies, and China. 

The three fops were all younger sons who lived far above 
their means and much in debt. Up at noon, they escaped by 
some back door or window to avoid their creditors They 
strolled then to the nearest ordinary for dinner, went next to 
the playhouse where they got in free under the pretext of in- 
tending to stay for but one act, spent part of the evening in a 
tavern playing cards and the rest in a bawdy-house, and started 
for home at midnight, noisy and surly and drunken. Not one 
of them was over twenty, they would never inherit an estate, 
and the King probably was not even able to recognize them at 
sight. But Amber had been alone when they had called and 
she would rather be seen with anyone than no one — for obvi- 
ously if a woman lay shut up m her house she could not bring 
herself to the attention of a great man. 

She always hoped and expected that this day might be the 
day for which she had been waiting. But her hopes had been 
sorely buffeted these past six weeks and were beginning to 
show signs of wear. 

They kept up an unceasing chatter, gossiping about every- 
one who passed, bowing obsequiously to the lords and ladies 
of higher rank but judging them vindictively once they had 
gone by. Amber scarcely listened to them, but her eyes saw 
every detail of a lady’s gown and coiffure, compared it men- 
tally with her own, and went on to the next She smiled at the 
men she knew and was amused to see how much it annoyed 
the women they were attending. 

“There’s my Lady Bartley with her daughter fast in tow, as 
usual. Gad, she’s exposed the girl at every public mart in town 
and still they haven’t found a taker,” Sir Humphrey informed 
them. 

“Nor ever will, as far as I’m concerned. Curse my tripes, but 
they made a mighty play for me not long since. I vow and 
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swear the old lady is hotter for a son-in-law than the daughter 
is for a husband — there’s never a more eager bed-fellow than 
your wanton widow. It was her design I should marry her 
daughter but devote my manhood to her. She told me as much 
one day when^ — ^ Now! What d’ye think! She went by like she'd 
never seen me before! Damn my diaphragm, but these oM 
quality-bawds grow impertinent*” 

“Who’s that rare creature just coming? She looks as if she 
would dissolve like an anchovy in claret. Damn me, but she 
has the most languishing look — ” 

“She’s the great fortune from Yorkshire. They say she 
hadn’t been in town a week when she was discovered m bed 
with her page. Your country-wench may never learn the art of 
dressing her carcass, but it doesn’t take her long to find out 
how to please it” Sir Humphrey, as he talked, had taken a 
bottle of scent from his inner pocket and was touching the 
stopper to his eyebrows and wnsts and hair. 

“For my part, gentlemen,” said Jack Conway, who was la- 
zily fanning himself with Amber’s fan, a tnck the beaus all had 
to show their gentility, “I consider every woman odious but 
the finest of her sex — ” He made Amber a deferential bow. 
“Madame St. Clare ” 

“Oh, gad, and I too! I only spoke of the slut to give Sir 
Humphurey the opportunity of railing at her. I vow, there’s no 
one has the art of wiping out a reputation almost m one breath 
as it were, like Sir Humphrey.” 

Jack Chnway had begun to comb his hair with a great 
carved ivory comb and now Tom Trivet took a flagolet from 
his pocket and started to play a tune on it. Obviousl>, he had 
played in company more than he had practiced. Sir Humphrey 
took advantage of the noise to whisper in her ear. 

“Dear madame, Fm most confoundedly your slave. What 
d’you think I’ve done with the ribbon you gave me from your 
smock?” 

“I don’t know. What did you do’ Swallow it?” 

“No, madame. Though if you’ll give me another to take its 
place I will. I’ve got it tied m a most pretty bow- — Fd be most 
glad to show you. The effect is excellent, let me perish — ” 

Amber murmured “Hm — ” in an absent-minded tone. 

For advancing through the crowd with people bowing to 
him on every side sauntered the gorgeous figure of his Grace, 
Duke of Buckingham, an equipage of several pages following 
close m his wake. Everyone turned and stared as he passed, 
whispers ran along behind the raised fans of elegant ladies, 
ambitious mothers, eager young girls — all of them hoping for 
an extra moment’s notice from the great Duke. 

Oh, damn! thought Amber frantically. Why didn’t I wear 
my new gold-and-black gown! He’ll never see me m this! 

The Duke was advancing steadily. The green plumes on his 
hat swayed with every nod of his head, the sun glittered on the 
diamond-buttons of his suit, his handsome, arrogant face and 
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splendid physique ^ve every other man a look of drab inslg- 
niicance. Amber had seen Buckingham in the pit and in the 
tiling-room, she had been presented to him casually once, and 
she had heard endless gossip about his amorous and political 
exploits — but he had never paid her any particular attention. 
Now, however, as he came closer she saw his eyes ran over her 
swiftly and go on and then her heart gave a plunge as they re- 
turned again — and this time lingered. He was no more than 
four yards from her. 

“Madame St. Clare?” 

The Duke had stopped and was making her a flourishing 
bow while Amber quickly recovered herself and swept out her 
skirts in a deep curtsy. She was conscious that other men and 
women were watching them, turning their heads as they 
passed, and that her three gallants were stammering foolishly 
and making desperate efforts at nonchalance. The Duke’s 
mouth was smiling beneath his blond mustache, and his eyes 
travelled down her body and back up again, as though measur- 
ing her by his own private yardstick. 

“Your servant, madame.” 

“Your servant, sir,” mumbled Amber, almost suffocated 
with excitement. She stabbed about wildly for something to 
say, something to arrest his attention — witty and amusing and 
different from what any other woman would have said, but she 
did not find it 

His Grace, however, was at no loss for words. “If I mistake 
not, you’re the lady over whom Lord Carlton fought some of- 
ficer, a month or so since?” 

“Yes, your Grace. I am.” ^ 

“Fve always admired Lord Carlton’s taste, madame, and I 
must say that you’re so fine a person I can see no reason to 
differ from his judgement now.” 

“Thank you, your Grace,” 

“Oh, gad, your Grace!” interrupted Sir Humphrey, suddenly 
I lx>ld and swaggering. “Every man m town is adying to be the 
I lady’s servant. I vow and swear, her health is drank as often 
'' as the King’s — 

Buckingham gave him a brief glance, as though he had no- 
ticed him for the first time, and Sir Humphrey wilted instant- 
ly. Neither of the two others ventured to speak. 

“My coach is at the north gate, madame. I stopped to take 
a turn in the Park as I was going to supper — It would please 
me mightily if you would be my guest.” 

“Oh, I’d like to, your Grace! But I — ” She paused, her eyes 
indicating that she was obligated to the three fops who were 
now bndlrag and grinning in anticipation of being invited to 
sup with the Duke of Buckingham. 

The Duke bowed to them, a bow which was at once polite 
and condescending, which showed his own breeding even while 
it contrived to belittle them. “Sure, now, gentlemen — ^you’ve 
enjoyed the lady’s company all afternoon, I know you’re aU 
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too mocli men of wit and understanding to wish to deprive 
others of that privilege. With your permission, gentlemen — ” 

He offered his arm to Amber, who could not conceal her 
delight and pride, and making a quick bobbing curtsy to the 
three beaus she sailed off She had never been so stared at or 
felt so full of importance m her hfe as she did now, for wher- 
ever he went the Duke attracted as much attention as the King 
himself and more than his Highness ever had. On the way to 
the north gate they passed the MaB where Charles was playing 
before a gallery crowded with ladies and a packed row of 
courtiers and teggars and loitenng tradesmen The King — 
who had Just struck the little wooden ball into a hoop sus- 
pended from a pole at the opposite end of the Mall — ^saw them 
going by and waved. Buckingham bowed. 

“If the King would spend as much time in the council-rcxwn 
as he does at the tennis-court and Mall,” murmured the Duke 
as they went on, “the country might be m a better state than 
it is ” 

“Than it is? Why, whafs the matter with it? It seems well 
enough to me.” 

“Women, my dear, never understand such matters and 
should not — but you may believe me. England's in a most 
miserable condition The Stuarts have never been good mas- 
ters Here’s my coach — ” 

They circled around the Park and stopped at Long’s, a fash- 
ionable ordinary in the Haymarket, which was a narrow little 
suburban lane lined with hedges and surrounded by green 
fields. The host led them upstaim to a private room and supper 
was served immediately, while below in the courtyard the 
Duke’s fiddlers played and people gathered from neighbouring 
cottages to sing and dance to the music. From time to time a 
cheer went up for the Duke, who was popular with the Lon- 
doners because he was well known to be a violent anti-CathoIic. 

The food was excellent, well-cooked and seasoned, and 
served hot by two quiet unobtrusive waiters But Amber could 
not enjoy it. She was too much worried about what the Duke 
was thmking of her, what he would do when the meal was 
over and what she should do m her turn. He was such a great 
man, and so rich — If only she could please him enough It 
might be the making of her fortune 

But it did not seem likely the Duke would be an easy man 
to please 

He was thirty-six years old, and his hfe had left him nothing 
of either illusion or faith. He had raked and probed his emo- 
tions, experimented with his senses until they were deadened 
and dull and he was forced to whip them up by whatever 
voluptuous device occurred to him Amber had heard all this 
and it was what made her uneasy. She was not afraid of what 
he would do — but that she would never be able to interest this 
bored and jaded libertine 

Now, once the table had been cleared and they were left 
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alonCj he merely took a pack of cards from his pocket and 
began to shuffle them idly; they flew through his fingers with 
a speed and sureness which proclaimed the accomplished 
gamester. 

“You look uneasy, madame. Pray compose yourself. I hate 
to see a woman on edge — it always makes me feel that she 
expects to be raped, and to tell you truly I’m not m the mood 
for such strenuous sport tonight.” 

“Why, I didn't think the woman breathed who couldn’t be 
persuaded by your Grace by an easier means than that ” In 
spite of her awe and eagerness Amber could not keep a certain 
tartness from her voice; something m the personality of the 
Duke set her teeth on edge. 

But if he noticed the sarcasm he ignored it. He dealt him- 
self two putt hands, one from the top and the other from the 
bottom of the desk, inspected each with satisfaction and began 
to shuffle again. 

“She doesn’t,” he said flatly. “Women are all inclined to 
make two mistakes in love. First, they surrender too easily; 
second, they can never be convinced that when a man says he 
is through with them he means it ” As he talked he continued 
to watch the cards, but there had spread over his face a look 
of brooding discontent, a self-occupied bitterness. “It’s long 
been my opinion the world would run far smoother if women 
would not insist on expiectmg love to be a close relation of 
desire Your equality whore is always determined to make you 
fall in love with her — by that means she thinks she justifies the 
satisfaction of her own appetite The truth of the matter is, ma- 
dame, that love is only a pretty word — like honour — ^which 
people use to cover what they really mean But now the world 
has grown too old and too wise for such childish toys — ^thank 
God we’re beyond needing to deceive ourselves.” 

He looked up at her now and tossed the cards away “I take 
it you’re for hire on the open market. How much do you ask*?” 

Amber looked at him, her eyes narrowed slightly and slant- 
ing at the comers His harangue, made obviously for the sole 
purpose of amusing himself, since it was plain he did not 
consider it necessary to convince her of anything, had made 
her angry She had been listening to that kind of talk from the 
tirmg-room gallants for a year and a half, but the Duke was 
the first man she had met who wholly believed what he said. 
She would have liked to get up, slap his face and walk out of 
the room — but he was George Vilhers, Duke of Buckingham, 
and the nchest man m England And her morals were dictated 
rather by the expediency of the moment than by any abstract 
formula of honour. 

“What am I bid?” 

“Fifty pound ” 

Amber gave a short unpleasant laugh “T thought you said 
you weren’t m the mood for a rape! Two hundred and fifty’” 

For a long moment he sat and stared at her, and then he got 
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u|> and walked to the door Amber turned, watched him appre- 
hensively, but he merely spoke to a tootman who wa> waiting 
just outside and who ran off down the steps “111 give }ou sour 
two hundred and fifty, madame.” he said "But pra> don't flat- 
ter yourself it’s because I think you'll be worth it. I can give 
you that sum without missing it any more than >du would miss 
a shilling flung to a whining Tom o’ Bedlam. And when all’s 
said and done, I doubt not you’ll be more surprised by this 
night’s business than I ” 

Amber was surprised; it was her first experience with per- 
version And It would, she swore, be her last if she starved in 
the streets 

Shocked and disgusted, she conceived a violent loathing for 
the Duke which not even one thousand pounds could dispel. 
For days she thought of nothing but how she could contrive to 
pay him back But in the end ail she could do was put him m 
her list of enemies to be dealt with at some future date — 
when she should be powerful enough to niin them all. 

The theatre reopened late m July, and Amber found that 
she now had among her admirers the finest beaus in town. 
Buckingham had done that much for her, at an> rate. 

There was Lord Buckhurst and his plump black-eyed friend 
Sir Charles Sedley The huge and handsome Dick Talbot, 
wild Harry Killigrew, Henry Sidney whom many thought to be 
the finest-looking man in England, and Colonel James Hamil- 
ton who was generally considered the best-dressed man at 
Whitehall All of them were young, from Sidney who was 
twenty-two to Talbot who was thirty -three; all of them came of 
distinguished families and were allied through marriage or 
blood to the country’s ruling houses, all of them frequented 
the innermost circles of the Court, associated on familiar terms 
with the King and might have been men of more consequence 
if they had cared to spare the time from their amusements. 

Almost every night she went to supper with one or more of 
them, sometimes in a crowd of young men and women — ac- 
tresses and orange-girls and other professed whores — often it 
was an intimate group of only two or three. They drank toasts 
to her and strained wine through the hem of her smock, and 
anatomized her among themselves. She went to the bear-bait- 
mgs and cockfights and spent three or four days at Banstead 
Downs with Buckhurst and Sedley, attending the horse-races — 
for the old passionate English love of field sports had returned 
three-fold since the Restoration 

She went several times to Bartholomew Fair during the 
three weeks it was in progress, saw every puppet-show and 
rope-dancer, gorged herself on roast pig and gingerbread and 
made a great -collection of Bartholomew Babies — the pretty 
dolls which it was customary for a gentleman to buy and pre- 
sent to the lady he admired. 

One Sunday afternoon she visited Bedlam, to see the insane 
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Iiiiag up in cages, their hair matted and smeared with their own 
filth, raving and screaming at the sight-seers who jeered at and 
tormented them. At Bridewell, where they went to watch the 
prostitutes being beaten, Talbot recognized a woman he had 
known some time since and she began to yell at him, pointing 
her finger and accusing him of being the cause of her present 
shame and misery But when they wanted to stop at Newgate 
to visit the great highwayman, Claude de Vail, who was hold- 
ing his court there, Amber declined. 

After the play she often drove in Hyde Park with four or 
five young men, and sometimes she saw a copy of her latest 
gown on one of the Court ladies She slept short hours, neg- 
lected her dancing and singing and guitar lessons, and was so 
little interested m the theatre that Killigrew threatened to turn 
her out and would have done so but for the intervention of 
Buckhurst and Sedley and his own son. When he chided her 
for missing rehearsal or forgetting her lines — or not even 
troubling to learn them — ^she laughed and shrugged her shoul- 
ders or flew into a fit of anger and went home. The fops threat- 
ened to boycott the theatre if Madame St Clare was not there, 
and so Hart and Lacy and Kynaston would be sent to coax her 
back again. Her popularity made her arrogant and saucy. 

At first she had intended to be just as independent and un- 
attainable as she had been at the beginning of her acquaintance 
with Rex Morgan. But the gentlemen were not subtle. They 
told her frankly that they would never spend the time courting 
an actress which they would lavish on a Maid of Honour And 
Amber, faced with the alternative of abandoning either her 
resolutions or her popularity, did not hesitate long in her 
choice When Sedley and Buckhurst offered her one hundred 
pounds to spend a week with them at Epsom Wells she went 
But she was never offered so large a sum again. 

To each of her lovers she gave a bracelet made from her 
abundant hair, and some who did not get them had imitations 
made which they swore were hers Her name began to appear 
in the almanack records of half the young fops m town, many 
of whom she did not even know. Buckhurst gave her a painted 
fan With a dreamy sylvan scene on one side and on the other 
the loves of Jupiter which depicted the god in the guise of a 
swan, a bull, a ram, an eagle, with various women — all of 
whom looked like Amber. Within a week copies of it were hid- 
ing blushes and veiling smiles in the Queens’s Drawing-room. 

In December a filthy verse which was unmistakably about 
her — though the woman in it was called “Chloris” and the 
man “Philander,” after the old pastoral tradition — ^began to 
circulate through the tinng-room and the taverns and bawdy- 
houses. Amber, who was becoming tired, resented it deeply 
though she knew many similar poems had been written with 
far less provocation than she had given, but she could never 
find out whose it was. She suspected either Buckhurst or Sed- 
ley, both poets and very creditable ones, but when she accused 
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tliem they smiled blandly and protested their Inncxtence. Harry 
Killigrew followed the msult by flipping her a half-crown 
one night when she tardily suggested a settlement. 

Early m January she spent two nights in succession at home 
without a caller or an invitation, and she knew all at once that 
her vogue was passing. And only a few days later Mrs. Fagg 
confirmed her fears that she was again with child- She felt 
suddenly sick and discouraged and exhausted. It was all but 
Impossible for her to force herself to get out of bed in the 
morning, her appetite was gone, she looked pallid and thm and 
there were dark smudges beneath her eyes. Almost anything 
could bring forth a passionate flood of tears or a hysterical 
tantrum. 

“I wish I were dead!” she told Nan. For her future was only 
too clear. 

Nan suggested that they go away from London for a few 
weeks and when Mrs. Fagg advised a long ride in a coach, to- 
be taken with her own special medicine, she a^eed. **If I never 
see another fop or another play as long as I live 111 be glad!” 
she cried violently. She hat^ London and the playhouse^ al 
men and even herself. 


Chapter Twenty-four 

Amber decided to go to Tunbridge Wells in the hope that 
drinking the waters would make her feel better. She set out 
early the nest morning in her coach with Nan and Tansy, 
Tempest and Jeremiah As it was rammg, they could travel at 
but httle more than a foot-pace, and even then the coach al- 
most turned over several times. 

Amber rode along m sullen silence, eyes tight shut and teeth 
clenched, not even hearmg the chattenng of Nan and Tansy. 
She had taken Mrs. Fagg’s evil-tastmg medicme and her belly 
was full of grinding cramps which seemed worse than those of 
child-birth. She wished that the earth would open and swallow 
them ail, that a thunderbolt from heaven would strike her, or 
merely tibat she would die and be relieved of her misery. She 
told herself that if a man ever dared make her an indecent 
proposal again, though for a thousand pound in gold, she 
would have him kicked like a common lackey. 

They stopped at an mn late that afternoon and went on the 
next morning. The medicme had taken its effect but she felt 
even worse than she had the day before, and at each turn of 
the wheels she longed to open her mouth and scream as loud 
as she could. She scarcely noticed when the coach came to a 
stop and Nan began wiping at the steamy window with her 
sleeve, putting her face against it to look out. 

“Lord, mam! I hope we’re not set upon by highwaymen r 
She had toe same apprehension almost every time Tempest 
and Jeremiah had stopped to pry toe wheek out of toe mud. 



Amber scowled crossly, but kept her eyes shut. ”My God, 
Nan! You expect a highwayman behind every treel I tell you 
they don’t go abroad in weather like this!” 

At that moment Jeremiah opened the door. “Ifs a gentle- 
man, mam, who’s been stopped by highwaymen and his horses 
taken.” 

Nan gave a little cry and turned to her with an accusing 
stare. Amber made a face. “Well, ask him if he wants to ride 
with us. But teU ’im we’re only going to the Wells.” 

The man who returned with Jeremiah was perhaps sixty, 
though his skin was clear and smooth and fresh-coloured. His 
hair was white, cut much shorter than a Cavalier’s, and was 
not curled but had merely a slight natural wave. He was hand- 
some, somewhat above six feet, erect and broad-shouldered. 
The clothes he wore were old-fashioned but well made of fine 
materials, sober black and untnmmed with ribbon or gold 
braid. 

He bowed to her politely, but his manner suggested nothing 
of the French-tutored courtier. This was some plain City-bred 
man, very likely a parliamentarian who thought the worst of 
Charles Stuart and all his beribboned cursing whoring sword- 
fighting crew — a substantial merchant, perhaps, or a jeweller 
or a goldsmith. 

“Good afternoon, madame. It’s very kind of you to invite 
me into your coach. Are you quite sure I won’t be making you 
uncomfortable?” 

“Not at all, sir. Fm glad to be of service. Pray get in, before 
the rain soaks you through.” 

He climbed in. Nan and Tansy moved over to make room for 
him, and the coach started off. “My name is Samuel Danger- 
field, madame.” 

“Mine is Mrs. St. Clare.” 

Mrs. St. Clare obviously meant nothing to him, and for once 
Ae welcomed the anonymity. “Did my coachman tell you that 
only going as far as Tunbridge? I don’t doubt you can 
s horses and another coach there.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, madame. But as it happens 
I too am going to Tunbridge.” 

They talked little after that and Nan explained her mistress’s 
silence by saying that she was suffering wretchedly from a 
quartan a^e, Mr Dangerfield was sympathetic, said he had 
had that ailment himself, and suggested bleeding as a sovereign 
remedy. Within three hours they arrived at the village. 

Tunbridge Wells was a fashionable spa and the previous 
summer her Majesty and all the Court had paid it a visit; but 
now, in. mid-January, it was a dreary deserted scattered little 
village. Not a person was in sight, the elms that lined the single 
main street were naked and forlorn, and only the smoke drift- 
ing from several chimneys gave evidence of life. 

Amber and Samuel Dangerfield parted at the inn, where he 
had accommodations, and she promptly forgot him. She rented 
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a neat little three-room cottage, furnished with very old fxsl- 
ished oak, chmtz curtains, and an array of shining brass and 
copper utensils. For four days she did not get out of bed blit 
lay sleeping and resting, and by the end of that time her vitality 
and energy began to return She started worrying again about 
what was to become of her, 

“Well, I can’t go back to London, that’s sure as the small- 
pox,” she told Nan as she sat morosely in bed, propped against 
pillows and plucking at her brows with a silver-plated tweezer. 

“Fm sure I don’t see why, mam ” 

“Don’t see why! D’you think Fd ever go back to that scurvy 
theatre again, and have every town-fop laughing in his ist at 
me? I will not!” 

“Well, after all, mam, you can go back to London without 
going back to the stage, can’t you*^ It’s a sorry mouse that has 
but one hole.” Nan liked well-worn aphorisms. 

“I don’t know where else Fd go,” muttered Amber, 

Nan drew m a deep breath to prepare for her next speech, 
but kept her eyes on her deftly stitching needle. “I still think, 
mam, that if you’d take lodgings m the City and set yourself 
up for a rich widow you’d not be long a-catchiog a husband. 
Maybe you don’t want to — but beggars should be no choosers.” 

Amber looked at her sharply Then suddenly she flung the 
tweezers away, tossed the mirror aside and slumped back 
against the pillows with her arms folded For several moments 
both women remained silent and Nan did not even glance at 
her glowering mistress. But at last Amber smoothed out her face 
and gave a sigh. 

“I wonder,” she said, “if Mr What-d’ye-call — ^who had his 
horses stolen — is rich enough to bother with.” Mr Dangerfield 
had sent two days earlier to inquire if her ague was improving; 
she had returned a careless ungracious reply and had thought 
nothing of him since then. 

“He might be, mam. He’s got a mighty handsome young 
footman I could go talk to for a while.” 

Nan came back a couple of hours later flushed and excited — 
not altogether. Amber suspected, by the news she had heard, 
“Well?” asked Amber, who was lying out flat with her arms 
braced behind her head She had spent the time since Nan’s 
departure gloomily mulling over her past errors and disliking 
the men she considered to have been responsible for them, 
“What did you find out?” 

Nan swept into the room, bringing with her a gust of cool 
fresh air from the outside and a buoyant energy. “I found out 
everythingr she declared triumphantly, untying the strings of 
her hood and throwing it into a chair. With her cloak still on 
she rushed to the bed and sat down beside Amber, who stub- 
bornly refused to catch her enthusiasm. “I found out that Mr. 
Samuel Dangerfield is one of the richest men In England!” 

“One of die richest men in — England!” repeated Amber 
slowly, still incredulous. 
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‘*Yesl He"s got a fortune! Oh, I can’t remember! Two Iioq. 
dred thousand pound or something like that! John says every- 
body knows how rich he is! He’s a merchant and he’s — ” 
“Two hundred thous — Is he married?” demanded Amber 
suddenly, as her wits began to revive. 

“No, he isn’t! He was but his wife died — six years ago I 
think John said But he’s got fourteen children; some other ones 
are dead — I forget how many. He comes up here every year 
to drink the waters for his health — ^he had a stroke And he’s 
Just getting ready now to go down to the wells — Big John’s 
going with ’im*” 

Suddenly Amber flung back the covers and began to get out 
of bed “I think I’ll go drink some waters myself Get out my 
^een velvet gown with the gold braid and the green cloak Is 
it muddy enough to wear chopins*^” 

“I think it IS, mam.” Nan was scurrying busily about, search- 
ing through unfamiliar drawers for smocks and petticoats, ran- 
sacking the still half-unpacked trunk for garters and ribbons, 
chattering all the while. “Only to think, mam! What luck we’re 
in! I vow and swear you must have been born with a caul on 
your head!” Both women were gayer and m better spirits than 
they had been for some weeks past 

It had stopped raining the day before and the night had been 
cold, so that there was a crust on the mud. A pale sun sifted 
down through the grey-blue sky and there were whiffs of clouds 
overhead, too white and thin to threaten more immediate rain 
Country girls in straw hats and short skirts, with baskets over 
their arms, appeared in the street crying their wares of poul- 
try and fresh butter, milk and vegetables. And when Amber, 
With Nan and Tansy, strolled to the well two young men in rib- 
boned suits and plumed hats, with long curling wigs and elab- 
orate swords, bowed ceremoniously and begged leave to pres- 
ent themselves It was the custom of such resort-places, where 
a mao might with propriety introduce himself. 

They were Frank Kifflin and Will Wigglesworth and they 
told her that they had come down from London to avoid a lady 
who was beginning to insist that Will marry her Amber had 
never seen either of them at the threatre and decided that they 
were most likely a pair of rooks who posed as men of quality, 
or perhaps younger sons who had to live like gentlemen with- 
out being given the means to do so Card-sharpers, pick- 
pockets, forgers, they preyed upon the naive and unsuspecting 
— young country squires and heiresses were their easiest dupes. 
Luke Channell had been a crude specimen of the breed; Dick 
Robbins who had lived at Mother Red-Cap’s a subtler and 
more clever one Probably, since Tunbridge could not be a 
very fertile field for such activities at that time of the year, they 
had been run out of London or some other city and were in 
temporary retirement here. 

To Amber’s dismay they perked up immediately when she 
told them her name “Mrs. St Clare?” repeated Will Wiggles- 
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worth, an ugly pock-marked weasel-toothed young man, ”I vow 
to gad the name’s familiar, madame What about ^ou, Frank? 
Haven’t we met Mrs. St Clare somewhere before?” 

“Why yes, Fm sure we have, madame. Where could it have 
been, I w'ooder? Were you at Banstead Downs last year, per- 
haps'^” 

Oh, dame! thought Amber. If these fools lied out who I am 
aod Mr Daogerfield hears about it, I wouldn’t have any more 
chance with him than the man in the moon! 

But she smiled at them very sweetly. “No, gentlemen, I’m 
sure you’ve got some other lady m mmd. Neither of you looks 
at all familiar to me — and I know I’d never have forgotten 
your faces if we’d ever met” 

Both of them took that for a compliment, grinned and 
coughed and made simultaneous bows. “Your servant, ma- 
dame ” But even then they would not let the subject drop and, 
probably for lack of other conversation, galloped along in re- 
lentless pursuit Frank asked Will if they hadn’t seen her In the 
Mall, and Will assured Frank it must have been in the Drawing- 
room Amber denied having been anywhere at all and was 
casting about for means of escape when Mr Dangerfield ar- 
rived and came to speak to her, 

“You’re looking very well, madame. I hope your ague is im- 
proved'?” 

She curtsied and smiled at him, and wished she could blow 
Kifflm and Wigglesworth away like two puffs of smoke. How- 
ever, while Amber and Mr. Dangerfield talked of the weather, 
the taste of the well-water, and Tansy’s scuffed shoes, they fid- 
dled with their ribbons and combs and rolled their eyes about, 
obviously wishing that the old dotard would go awav But 
when Amber presented them to him she was amused to see the 
great change m their manners. She knew for sure then that she 
had guessed them for what they really were. 

“Samuel Dangerfield, sir?” repeated Will Wigglesworth, as 
both of them jerked suddenly to attention. “I know a Bob 
Dangerfield That is, we met once at the home of a mutual 
friend He’s a member of the great merchant famdy. Are you, 
by any chance, sir, a relative?” 

“I’m Bob’s father.” 

“Well, well Only fancy, Frank. This is Bob’s father.” 

“Hm, only fancy Pray take our regards to Bob, sir, when 
you return to London.” 

“Thank you, gentlemen, I will.” 

Amber was growing nervous for she did not want them to 
begin talking and guessing at her identity again before Mr 
Dangerfield. “If you’ll excuse me, gentlemen, 1 must be getting 
back now Your servant, sir.” She curtsied again to Mr. Dan- 
gerfield, but as she would have left, the two young men insisted 
that they be allowed to see her home. 

“Faith and troth. Will,” said Frank Kifflln, as soon as they 
were out of Mr. Dangerfield’s hearing “Only think of meeting 
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Bob’s old father here. He seems a close acquaintance of yours 
Mrs. St Clare.” 

**Oh, no I happened upon him just after his coach had been 
held up and his horses stolen, and carried him the rest of the 
way.” 

Will was indignant. “Lord, to see the effrontery of the high- 
waymen nowadays! I vow it’s barbarous! They’ll stop at noth- 
ing to gam their ends. And only to think of the scurvy rasci 
daring to attack a man of Mr. Dangerfield’s consequence!” 

‘■^Barbarous!” agreed Frank. 

As Amber stood m her doorway bidding them goodbye, 
Wigglesworth, who had been studying her face carefully for 
some moments, suddenly gave a snap of his fingers. “I know 
who you are now, Mrs. St. Clare! You’re the player from His 
Majesty’s Theatre!” 

“Of course! That’s who she is, Will! I knew all along we’d 
seen you before, raadame. But why so modest, pray? Most ac- 
tresses are^ — ” 

“An actress!” protested Amber. “Lord, whatever put that 
unlucky notion into your heads! It may be I resemble one of 
the wretches, but then it’s the practice of all of ’em to try to 
look like quality, they tell me. No, gentlemen, you’ve made a 
mistake I assure you I’ve never been nearer the stage than 
the middle-box And now, good-day.” 

But she knew by the sly looks they exchanged and the smiles 
on their faces when they bowed, that she had not convinced 
them When the door was shut Amber leaned back against it 
with a low whistle. 

“Whew! Blast those two paper-skulled nuisances! I’ve got to 
find a way to be rid of them, that’s flat!” 

When they came that night and invited her to go with them 
to the gaming-house Amber’s first impulse was to refuse But 
it occurred to her then that she might be able to catch them at 
something and scare them away from the Wells, and so she 
agreed. On the way Frank Kifflm suggested that they stop and 
aA Mr. Dangerfield to join them. 

“Most likely the poor old gentleman’s lonely, and though 
gad knows I hate to play with an old man I can’t bear to thinlc 
of Bob’s old father being lonely.” 

But Amber did not intend to have Mr. Dangerfield told that 
she was an actress. “Mr. Dangerfield never plays cards, gentle- 
men He hates the sight of ’em worse than a Quaker hates a 
parrot You know these old Puritans.” 

The men, obviously disappointed, agreed that they did. 

There were not a score of persons gathered about the tables 
in the gaming-house, and of those some were obviously natives 
of the town playing for only a few pence or shillings. Amber 
and the two men watched for a while and finally Frank Kifflm 
suggested that they try their luck at raffle— a dice game which 
they assured her was the most harmless in the world and de- 
pended upon nothmg but a turn of the wrist. “Oh, heavens, 
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geoUemen,” said Amber with an air of surpnsed innocence. 
*‘I can’t play. I only came along to watch and keep >oii com- 
pany. I never carry money with me when Tm travellmg 

That seemed to please Mr, Kifflin. “Very wise, Mrs. St. 
Clare. Travel is full of too many hazards these da>s. But pray 
let me lend >011 ten or twenty pound — it’s but dull entertaia- 
ment watching others play.” 

Amber pretended to hesitate. “Weil — don’t know if I should 
or not — ” 

“Tush, madame! Why shouldn’t you? And let's not speak a 
word of interest, I beg of you. Only a rook would accept in- 
terest from so ine a person as yourself ” 

“What a courtier you are, Mr. Kifflin 1” said Amber, think- 
ing that if they did not want mterest for their money they must 
have some other game. 

Between them Mr. Kiffim and Mr Wiggles worth produced 
a great many shiny shillings from their pockets and put them 
on the table before her. There was not a guinea or a penny or 
another com m the pile, nothing but shillings. It was not very 
difficult to guess that they must be hired by some counterfeiter 
to pass his false money and get back true. Amber obligingly 
lost several pounds and when she quit said that she would send 
a note to her goldsmith immediately so that they could collect 
next time they were in London. 

“But remember, -Mrs. St Clare,” said Wigglesworth the last 
thing before they parted. “We’il accept not a penny m mterest 
Not a penny ” 

Amber examined some of the coins and was sure that they 
were “blackdogs”— double-washed pewter discs; they looked 
and sounded exactly like those made by the counterfeiter who 
had lived on the third-floor at Mother Red-Cap’s. She tossed 
one of them up and caught it, laughmg and giving a wink to 
Nan 

“Fll take care of those two young fop-doodles, I warrant 
you. Send Jeremiah the first thing tomorrow morning to in- 
vite Mr. Dangerfieid to take his dinner with me. Let’s see — 
I believe I’ll wear that black velvet gown with the white lace 
collar and cuffs — it gives me a maidenly air, don’t you think?” 

“If anything could, mam.” 

When Samuel Dangerfieid arrived Amber met him at the 
door. Her gown was high-necked but the bodice fitted snugly. 
She had her hair combed into deep waves and held at each 
temple by a black velvet bow, and her face was painted so 
subtly that even a woman could not have been sure the colour- 
ing was not natural- 

“It was kind of you to invite me to dinner, Mrs. St. Clare.” 

“I know it isn’t proper,” she said demurely, “but I sent such 
a barbarous reply to your note — pray forgive me, sir. It was 
the sickness made me churlish.” 

Amber knew that her invitation was unconventional but 
hoped she could affect sufficient modesty to fool him. He 
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smiled at her now much as he might have smiled at a ptm§ 
little kitten. 

They discussed her ague for a few moments, and then took 
their places at a table which Nan had set in the parlour next 
the fireplace The footman had informed Nan that his master 
had a hearty appetite — though he was now under his physi- 
cian’s orders to eat sparingly — and the meal Amber had had 
sent down from the mn was an ample one. She thought it 
would be more to her interest to please Mr. Dangerfield than 
his doctor. 

Without much difficulty Amber had soon maneuvered the 
conversation around to Mr. Kifflin and Mr Wiggleswoith. Off- 
handedly, she told him how they had come to her house last 
night to ask her to change some money for them. She said 
that she had only brought fifteen or twenty guineas to Tun- 
bridge, but that she had given them to the young men to pay 
their gambling debts with, and was now wondering how she 
would ever pack all those shillings into her trunk. 

Mr. Dangerfield, as she had hoped, seemed somewhat 
alarmed by this innocent tale. “Are you well acquainted with 
Mr. Kifflin and his friends?” 

“Heavens, no! I met them yesterday morning at the weH 
They introduced themselves. You know how little one goes 
upon ceremony in places like this ” 

“You’re very young, Mrs. St. Clare, and I don’t imagine you 
understand the ways of the world so well as an old man. If I 
may I’d like to give you some advice — and that is not to ac- 
cept too much money from those gentlemen. They may be 
honest as they pretend, but when you’ve lived as long as I 
you’ll know it’s best to be cautious with a new acquaintance — 
particularly if you happen upon him at a public resort.” 

“Oh,” said Amber, suddenly crestfallen. “But I thought that 
Tunbridge Wells was frequented by persons of the best quality! 
My physician who sent me here told me that her Majesty was 
here with all her ladies only last summer.” 

“Yes, I believe she was But where there’s quality there are 
sure to be rooks. And it’s unworldly young persons like your- 
self of whom they’ll take the greatest advantage.” 

^ile he talked Amber reached up to adjust the bow in her 
hair, as a signal for Nan who was waiting just outside and 
peeking in the window “Oh!” she said, with a troubled frown, 
“how could I have been so foolish! I hope — ” 

At that moment Nan came in, out of breath, and stood in 
the doorway taking off her chopins. “Heavens, mam!” she cried 
excitedly “The landlord at the inn refused the money! He 
says It’s a false coin!” 

“A false coin! Why, that was one Mr. Kifflin gave me last 
mght!” 

Samuel Dangerfield turned in his chair “May I see it’” He 
tcwk It from Nan, rung it upon the table and felt of the edges 
while both women watched him “It is a false one,” he said 
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seriously “So the young coxcombs are counterfeiters. TTiafs a 
sorr) business — and a dangerous one. I wonder how many 
others they’ve got to change money with theTn*^” 

“Everyone who looked simple enough, I suppose'” said Am- 
ber indignantly “Well, I think we should call the constable 
and put ’em where they belong 

Mr, Dangerfield, however, was less inclined to be vindictive. 
“The laws are too harsh — ^they’d be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered ” That w'ouid not have troubled Amber but she thought 
It best not to say so “I believe we can manage them some other 
way Do you think, Mrs St Clare, that you could get them to 
come here on some pretext or other*'” 

“Why, they should be along any minute — they asked me to 
walk to the well with them ” 

When they arrived, not much later. Nan opened the door. 
At sight of Mr. Dangerfield their mouths opened into broad 
grins — and then closed suddenly when he said. “Mrs St. Clare 
and I have just been discussing the fact that there seem to be 
counterfeiters at Tunbridge ” 

Kifflm raised his eyebrows “Counterfeiters? Gad! Ifs un- 
thinkable* I swear the wretches grow bolder every day!” 

While Wigglesworth exclaimed, as though he could not be- 
lieve his own ears, “Counterfeiters at Tunbridge!” 

“Yes,” said Amber. “I have a shilling that was Just refused 
at the mn and Mr Dangerfield says it’s not a true com. Per- 
haps they’d like to see it, sir ” 

He gave it to Wigglesworth and both young men examined 
it closely, frowning, while Kifflin cleared his throat. Their taces 
were beginning to shine with sw'eat 

“It looks good enough to me,” said Kiffiin at last. “But then 
Fm such a simple fellow someone has always got me on the 
hip ” 

Wigglesworth laughed, not very enthusiastically, “That’s ex- 
actly my case, to the letter.” He returned the com. 

“The constable,” said Mr. Dangerfield gravely, *hvill be 
along soon to look at this com If he finds it to be false 1 sup- 
pose he’ll examine every person in the village.” 

At that moment a country girl went by outside carrying a 
basket over her arm and crying, “Fresh new eggs! Who’ll buy 
my new fresh eggs?” 

Kifflm turned about quickly. “There she is. Will I hope 
you’ll excuse us, Mrs St Clare, but we came to ask if we might 
wait upon you later m the day We overslept and came out m 
search of some eggs for our dinner. Good-day, madame. 
Good-day, sir ” 

He and Wigglesworth bowed, backed their way out of the 
room, and once outside turned and started off in all haste. 
Their pace increased, they passed the girl without giving her 
so much as a glance, and when they had gone two hundred 
yards broke into an open run and at last cut off the mam street 
and disappeared from sight Amber and Mr, Dangerfield, who 



had gone out to watch, looked at each other and then 
into laughter 

“Look at ’em go!” cried Amber “I vow they won’t stop for 
breath till they've reached Pans!” 

She shut the door again and gave a little sigh “Well, I hope 
I've learnt my lesson. I vow I’ll never put my trust m strangers 
again.” 

He was smiling down at her. “A young lady as pretty as you 
are should be suspicious of all strangers.” He said it with the 
air of a man who intends to be very gallant, without ever hav- 
ing had much practice And when she answered the compli- 
ment with a quick upward slanting glance he cleared his throat 
and his rudd> face darkened. “Hem — I wonder, Mrs. St Clare, 
if >ou’d care to put your trust in this stranger long enough to 
walk to the well with him?” 

Confidence was beginning to sweep through Amber, and the 
Intoxication she always felt when she knew a man was at- 
tracted to her. “Of course I would, sir I think I know an honest 
man when I see him — even if I can’t always tell one who isn’t.” 

Amber had acted in numerous plays depicting the rigid aus- 
tere hypocritical life of the City families, and, though all of 
them had been bitter and satirical and slanderously exagger- 
ated, she had taken them for literal truth. Consequently, she 
thought she knew exactly what Samuel Dangerfield would ad- 
mire in a woman; but she soon discovered that her own instinct 
was a surer guide. 

For as she became better acquainted with him she began to 
realize that even though he was a City merchant and a Presby- 
terian he was nevertheless a man. And she found to her sur- 
prise that he bore no resemblance at all to the sanctimonious 
severe dour old humbugs who had occasioned such derisive 
laughter at His Majesty’s Theatre. 

If he was not frivilous, neither was he grimly sober; his 
dis|x>sition was a happy one and he laughed easily. He had 
worked hard all his life, for he had accumulated most of that 
vast fortune himself, but he was all the more susceptible to a 
young woman’s gaiety now. His family life had been a close 
one, but that had given him perhaps a sense of loss, and of 
curiosity. Amber came into his life like a spring gale, fresh, 
invigorating, a challenge to whatever he had of dormant ven- 
turewmeness She was everything he had never known before 
In a woman, and much he had scarcely suspected. 

It was not long before they were spending hours out of every 
day together, and though Samuel insisted that she must grow 
bored with the company of an old man and urged her to be- 
come acquainted with the few young people who were there. 
Amber m&isted that she hated young fellows who were always 
so silly and empty-headed and thought of nothing but dancing 
or gambling or gqing to the She kept in close and never 
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wen! out when she could avoid it, for sbe was afraid that some- 
ooe else might recognize her 

And she thought that she could guess pretty well what he 
would think of an actress, by bis opinion of the Court in gen- 
eral For one day, after some mention of King Charles, he 
said: “His Majesty could be the greatest ruler our nation has 
ever had but, unfortunately, not onh for him but for all of us, 
the years of exile were his rum. He learned a set of habits and 
a way of living during that time from wmch he can never es- 
cape — partly, Fm afraid, because he doesn't want to.” 

Amber, stitching on a piece of embroidery borrowed from 
Nan’s work-basket, observed soberly that she had heard White- 
hall had grown a most wicked place. 

“It IS wicked. Wicked and corrupt. Honour is a sham, vir- 
tue a laughing-stock, marriage tbe butt for vulgar jests There 
are still decent and honest men aplenty at Whitehall, as every- 
where else in England — but knaves and fools elbow them 
aside ” 

Most of their conversation, however, was less serious, and 
he seldom cared to discuss ethical or even political matters with 
her. Women were not interested m such things, and pretty ones 
least of all. Besides, she was his escape from them. 

But Amber did often ask him to advise her about financial 
matters; and listened wide-eyed and with her head nodding 
every so often to his talk of interest and principal, mortgages, 
title-deeds, and revenue. She talked of her goldsmith and when 
she mentioned Shadrac Newbold’s name was glati to see how’ 
favourably impressed he seemed She said that it WdS a great 
responsibility for her to handle her husband's money — she 
represented herself as a rich young widow — and that she wor- 
ned a great deal for fear someone would cheat her out of it. 
That was another reason, she said, why she was always suspi- 
cious of young men who wished to strike up an acquaintance. 
She also talked frequently about her family and what ter- 
rible things they had suffered in the Wars- — -recounting, with 
elaboration, tales she had heard from Almsbury about his own 
or Lord Carlton’s difficulties By these devices she hoped to dis- 
courage him, had he been so inclined, from taking her for a 
fortune-hunter. 

They played dozens of games of wit-and-reason, and she 
always let him win. She made him laugh with her mimicry of 
the fat middle-aged women and gouty old men who were there 
taking the waters She played for him on her guitar and sang 
songs — not ribald street-ballads, but gay country tunes or the 
old English folk-songs: “Chevy Chase,” “Phillida Flouts Me,” 
“Highland Mary ” She pampered and flattered him and teased 
him, treated him at all times as though he was much younger 
than he was, and yet was solicitous for his comfort as if he 
had been much older. She guessed his age one day at forty-five 
and when he told her that his eldest son was thirty-five, in- 
sisted he could never make her believe that Banbury-story. She 
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ga?e a lively iroilation of a woman most thorougly infatuated. 

But at the end of three weeks he had not tried to seduce her 
and she was growing worried. 

She stood at the window one evening Just after he had gone 
and traced idle patterns on the frosted pane with her finger- 
nail. Her lower lip stuck out and there was a scowl on her 

forehead. 

Nan, who was lifting hot embers out of the fireplace with a 
pair of tongs and putting them into a silver warming-pan, 
glanced sideways at her. “Somethmg amiss, mam?” 

Amber swung around, giving a petulant switch to her skirt. 
“Yes, there is* Oh, Nan I’m ready to run distracted! Three 
weeks I’ve been coursing this hare — and haven’t caught ’im 
yet*” 

Nan closed the warming-pan and started into the bedroom 
with it “But he’s getting winded, mam. I know he is ” 

Amber followed her in and began to undress, but her face 
was gloomy and from time to time she gave an impatient lil- 
tempwred sigh. It seemed to her that she had been trying all 
her life to make Samuel Dangerfield propose to her. Nan came 
to help her undress and stood behind her, unlacing her busL 

“Lord, mam!” she protested now “You’ve got no cause for 
such vapourings! I know these formal old Puntans — IVe 
worked m their houses. They think fornication’s a senous mat- 
ter, let me tell you! Why, I’d bet my virginity he hasn’t laid 
with any woman save his wife these twenty years past! Heav- 
ens, give the gentleman leave to overcome his modesty! And 
what’s more, don’t forget you’ve gone to the greatest pains to 
make him take you for a woman of virtue. But I’ve watched him 
like a witch and I know he’s mighty uneasy — there’s fire m the 
fiax and it’ll be quenched,” she added with a sage nod “Only 
give ’im the right opportunity and you’ll have ’im — secure as a 
woodcock in a noose.” She made her two hands into a trap and 
put them about her own neck. 

While Amber stepped out of her smock Nan whisked the 
warming-pan over the sheets, held back the covers and Amber 
jumped in, pulling them up quickly about her chin Then she 
lay there in loxunous warmth and considered her problem. 

Hsis was, and she knew it, her last chance to take the world 
by its ears and climb on top If she failed now — but she could 
not fail. Sie did not dare. She had seen too much at first hand 
of what happened to the women who, like her, made a hveh- 
hood by their wits and physical attractions but who had some- 
how let the years and the opportunities pass without achieving 
security 

^ Somehow, somehow, she thought desperately. I’ve got to do 
It; rve to make him many me» 

And as she lay there thinking, it occurred to her all at once 
that perhaps she had been wrong, trying to make him many 
her out of remorse and sense of guilt. Why, she thought, with a 
sudden feeling of discovery, that would never enter his head! 
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Of course he’s not going to seduce me! He thinks Fm Ifiiiocent 
and virtuous and he respects me! Hell never marrj" me any 
way at all but from^his own free will. That's what Fve got to do 
—-I’ve got to get him to make me an honest proposal of mar- 
riage! Why didn’t I think of that long ago? But how can I do it 
— tow can I do it — ? 

Amber and Nan put their heads together over that proMem, 
and at last they worked out a plan. 

About a week later Amber and Samuel Daogerield set out 
for London m his coach. He had told her several days before 
that he must return and she had said that since she was leaving 
soon they might as well travel together; she would feel much 
safer riding with him. Her own coach, carrying Nan and Tansy, 
followed them They had had a breakfast together at her cot- 
tage that morning — a substantial meal to prepare them for the 
journey — and though Amber had been gay and playful while 
they ate, now she had subsided into wistful and pensive quiet- 
ness. From time to time she gave a little sigh. 

The day was gray and dark and the ram seeped steadily 
down through the leafless branches of the forest. The air had 
a wet and penetrating chill, but they had fortified themselves 
against it with fur-lined cloaks and a fur-lmed robe spread 
across their laps. Beneath their feet each one of them had a 
little brazier, like the ones people took to church, full of bum- 
mg coals. So it was warm and moist inside the great lurching 
and rocking coach, and the warmth with the steam on the win- 
dows gave It a strange intimacy, making it a private little island 
shut off from the world. 

Perhaps it was that seclusion and aloneness which made him 
bold enough to reach for her hand beneath the robe and say, 
“A penny for your thoughts, Mrs St. Clare?” 

For a moment Amber said nothing, and then she looked at 
him with her tenderest and most appealing smile. She gave a 
faint shrug of her shoulders. “Oh,” she said, “I was just think- 
ing that Fm going to miss our card games and suppers and 
walking up to the well m the afternoons.” She gave another soft 
little sigh. “It’s going to seem mighty lonely now I’ve grown 
used to company ” She had told him how retired she lived in 
London, where she had no relatives, only a few friends, and 
was wary of making new acquaintances. 

“Oh, but, Mrs. St Clare, I hope you won’t think our friend- 
ship IS over. I — Well, to be honest, Fve been hoping we might 
meet sometimes in London.” 

“That’s kind of you,” said Amber sadly. “But I know how 
busy you’ll be — and you have all your family about you.” Most 
of the children, she knew, grown and small alike, still lived at 
the great family mansion in Blackfnars. 

“No, I assure you I won’t. My physician wants me to do less 
work and as for the matter of that, 1 find, I’ve a taste for Idle- 
ness — ^if it’s spent m pleasant company.” She smiled, and low- 
ered her eyes at the compliment. “And I’d like to have you 
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meet my family. We’re all very happy together and I tMil 
you’d like them— ~I know they’d like you.” 

“You’re so kind, Mr. Dangerfield, to care about wfaat^ — Oh! 
Is something amiss?” she cried, as a sudden spasm of pain shot 
across his face. 

For a moment tie was silent, obviously embarrassed to be 
caught with an ailmeot at a moment so delicately romantic. 
But at last he shook his head. “No — he said. “No, it was 

nothing ” 

But presently the look of agony came again and his face 
lushed dark. Amber, now greatly alarmed, seized hold of his 
arm. 

“Mr. Dangerfield! Please! You must tell me — ^What is it!” 

He now looked wretchedly uncomfortable and was finally 
forced to admit that something, he could not imagine what, was 
causing him great abdominal discomfort. “But don’t trouble 
yourself for me, Mrs. St. Clare,” he pleaded. “It will pass pres- 
ently, it’s only — ^Oh!” A sudden uncontrollable grant escaped 
Mm. 

Amber’s own face reflected sympathetic pain as she watched 
him. But instantly she was in practical charge of the situation. 
“There’s a little inn not far up the road — remember we 
passed it on the way down. We’ll stop there. You must get into 
bed nght away, and Fm sure I have some — Oh, now don’t 
make any objections, sir!” she said as he began to protest, and 
though her tone would permit no argument it was tender as a 
mother’s speaking to her sick child. “I know what’s best for 
you. Here — Fve got some hawkweed and camomile in this lit- 
tle bag, I always carry it with me. Wait till I get this waterflask 
open so you can wash it down — ” 

It was not long before they reached the inn, at which Amber 
called cNut to order the coachman to stop, and Mr. Dangerfield’s 
gigantic footman. Big John Waterman, helped him to make 
his way inside. Big John offered to carry him, and no doubt 
could easily have done so, but he flatly refused and resented 
wch assistance as he was forced to receive. Amber was as busy 
as a hen with chicks. She rushed ahead to bid the hostess get 
a chamber ready, directed Tempest and Jeremiah which trunks 
to unload, ran back a half-dozen times to make sure Mr. Dan- 
gerfield was all right. At last they had him upstairs and, against 
his Will, lying down in the great testered bed. 

“Now,” said Amber to the hostess, “you must make a hot 
fire and bring me a kettle and crane so that I can heat water. 
Bring me all the hot-water bottles you have and some more 
blankets. Nan, open that trank and get out the boxful of herbs 
— Jeremiah, go find my almanac — it’s in the bottom of the 
green leather trank, I think. Now get out of here, all of you, 
so Mr. Dangerfield can rest — ** 

Amber loosened his clothes, took off his cloak and hat, cra- 
vat and doublet, piled hot-water bottles around him and cov- 
ered him with blankets. She was quick and gentle, cheerful but 
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coflccrned; an outsider would have thought she was already his 
wife He begged her not to trouble herself with him, but to go 
on to London and send back a doctor. And, apparently in some 
apprehension that this might be another and perhaps inal 
stroke, he asked her to notify his family. Amber firmly refused. 

“It’s nothing serious, Mr. Dangerfield,” she insisted. “You'll 
be hearty as ever in a few days, I know you will. It wouldn’t 
be right to scare them that way — especially with Lettice about 
to lie-in.” Lettice was his eldest daughter. 

“No,” he agreed meekly “It wouldn’t be right, would it?** 

And in spite of his discomfort it soon became clear that he 
was enjoying his illness and the attentions it brought him. No 
doubt he had always felt obliged to be stoical before; novr, 
far from home and those who knew him, he could luxunate in 
the care and endless concern of a beautiful voung woman who 
seemed to think of nothing at all but his comfort She refused 
even to leave him atone at night, for fear the attack might 
recur, and slept there on the trundle only a few feet away. 

The slightest sound from him and she was out of bed and 
beside him, her rich heavy hair falling about her face as she 
bent over him, the famt light from the candle throwing shad- 
ows across her arms and into her breasts Her murmuring 
voice was like a caress; her flesh was warm whenever she hap- 
pened to touch him; the heat in the room brought out an in- 
toxicating fragrance of jasmine flowers and ambergris in her 
perfume No illness had ever been so pleasant. And, half be- 
cause she persuaded him he was pale and not strong enough 
to be removed, he remained in bed many days after all the 
pain had gone. 

“Ye g<^s!” said Amber to Nan one day as she was dressing 
m the room which adjoined his chamber “I think when 1 marry 
this old man I’ll be a nursemaid and not a wife’” 

“Heavens, mam, it’s you’ve insisted he can’t get out of bed! 
And it was your idea in the first place to feed ’im those toad- 
stools — ” 

“Shhh!” cautioned Amber. “You’ve got no business remem- 
bering such things ” She got up, gave herself a last glance in 
the mirror, and went toward the door into the next room; an 
expression of sweet tenderness spread over her face before she 
opened it. 


Chapter Twenty-five 

Barbara’s head lay on James Hamilton’s shoulder. 

And both of them lay motionless, half between waking and 
sleeping, eyes closed, faces smooth and peaceful But slowly 
Barbara began to grow uneasy. Her nose wrinkled a little and 
then the nostrils flared, she sniffed once or twice What the 
devil’s that smell? she thought irritably. And then all at once 
realized. 
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Smoke! 

The room was on fire! 

She sat up with a start and saw that an entire velvet drapery 
was aflame,' apparently having been ignited by a candle into 
which it had blown. She put her fists to her mouth and 
screamed. 

“James^ The room’s on fire!’* 

The handsome colonel sat up and glared resentfully at the 
flaming drapery. “Good Lord!” 

But Barbara was pushing him out of bed, sticking her feet 
Into mules, reaching for her dressmg-gown And now, sudden- 
ly wide awake, Hamilton rushed across the room and with a 
swift movement jerked the hanging from its rod and started to 
stamp the flame out But already it had spread to a chair and as 
he flung it onto the floor a Turkish rug caught fire. 

Barbara ran to him with his clothes m her hand. “Here!” She 
thrust them at him: “Get into these! Quick — down that stair- 
way before someone comes! Help! Help!” she screamed. “Fire! 
Help!” 

James got out of the room just as Barbara admitted half-a- 
dozen servants from the other door By now the flames were 
licking up the walls, the opposite drapery was afire and smoke 
was teginmng to fill the room and make them cough. 

“Do something, some of you!” yelled Barbara furiously, but 
though the roK>m was filling with people — footmen, pages, 
blackamoors, serving-women, courtiers who had been passing 
by — no one had yet made a move to put out the fire They all 
stood for several seconds, looking on in stupefied amazement, 
each waiting for someone else to decide what should be done 

And then a couple of footmen arrived carrying buckets full 
of water and pushed their way m; they gave a mighty slmg and 
sent the water splashing over one burning chair and carpet. 
There was a hissing and the smoke rolled out and everyone re- 
treated, squinting his eyes and coughing. Several now began 
to run for more water. 

Dogs were barking. A scared monkey leaped chattering from 
one shoulder to another and in his terror bit the hand of a 
woman who tried to knock him aside Men rushed in and out 
with buckets of water, most of the women ran around dis- 
tractedly, doing nothing Barbara was trying to give orders to 
everyone at once, though no one paid her much attention And 
now she seized a page by the arm as he went hurrying by, huge 
buckets slopping with water in either haifd. 

“Boy! Wait a moment — I want a word with you!” The young 
man stopped and looked at her, his eyes were bloodshot and 
his face wet with sweat and smeared with soot. She lowered 
her voice. “There’s a cabinet in there — a small one over m this 
corner— -with a guitar atop it Bring it out and Til give you 
twenty pound.” 

His eyes flickered in surprise. Twenty pounds when his pay 
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for the year was three! She must want it badly. “The whole 
side’s aflame, your Ladyship!” 

“Forty pound, then* But bring it out!” She gave him a shovc- 

Two or three minutes later he came back carrying the cabi- 
net easily m one hand, for it was very small. One side had been 
charred and as she set it down it fefi apart and several folded 
letters dropped to the floor He stooped quickly to retrieve them 
but Barbara cried. ‘ Leave them alone! fil pick tbem up! Go 
back to your work’” 

She knelt on one knee and began to gather them swiftly, 
when all at once a hand reached across and took one from be- 
neath her very fingers. Looking up she saw the Duke of Buck- 
ingham standing there smiling down at her. Her purple eyes 
narrowed and her teeth closed savagely. 

“Give that to me!” 

Buckingham continued to smile. “Certainly, my dear. When 
I’ve had a look at iL if it’s so important to you, perhaps it's 
also important to me ” 

_ For a moment they continued to stare at each other, Barbara 
still half crouching, her tall cousin looming over her, both im- 
pervious to the noise and confusion all about them. And then 
suddenly she sprang at him, but he stepped lightly aside and 
warded her off with one raised arm, meanwhile sliding the let- 
ter into an inside pocket of his doublet. 

“Don’t be so hasty, Barbara. FlI return it to you in good 
time ” 

She gave him a sullen glare and muttered some impolite 
curse beneath her breath, but evidently realizing that she would 
have to wait until he was ready she went back to directing the 
workmen The fire was almost out by now and they were carry- 
ing from the bedroom all the furniture which had not bcjen 
scorched. But the entire apartment was black with smoke and 
the bedchamber a wet charred mess The windows w^ere flung 
open to air the rooms, though it was a gusty rainy night, and 
Wilson brought Barbara a mink-lined cloak to put over her 
dressing-gown. 

When at last they had gone she turned back to Buckingham, 
who was strumming at a guitar. Barbara stared at him from 
across the room “Now, George Villiers — give me that letter!” 

The Duke made an airy gesture “Tush, Barbara. You’re al- 
ways so brisk Listen to this tune I picked out the other mom- 
mg Rather pretty, don’t you thmk*^” He smiled at her and 
nodded his head in time to the gay little melody, 

“A pox on you and your damned tunes’ Give me that letter!” 

Buckingham sighed, tossed the guitar into a chair and took 
the letter from his pocket, as he began to unfold it she started 
toward him He held up a warning hand “Stay where you are, 
or I’ll go elsewhere to read it.” 

Barbara obeyed him and stood there, her arms folded and 
the toe of her mule tapping impatiently. The crisp parchment 
crackled m the quiet room, and then as his eyes went rapidly 
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o¥er the contents a smile of amusement and contempt stole 
onto his face 

God,” he said softly, “Old Rowley writes as lewd a love- 
letter'as Aretino himself ” Old Rowley was his Majesty’s nick- 
name, after a pet goat that roamed the Privy Gardens. 

*‘NO'W will >ou give me that letter*” 

Buckingham slipped it once more into his own pocket. “Lefs 
talk this over for a moment I’d heard his Majesty wrote you 
some letters Just after you’d met. What do you expect to do 

with ’em?” 

“What business is that of yours*” 

The Duke shrugged and started for the door. “None, I sup- 
pose, strictly speaking Well — a very fine lady has made me an 
assl^ation and I should hate to disappoint her. Good-night, 
madame.” 

“Buckingham! Wait a minute! You know what I intend 
doing with them as well as I do.” 

“Publishing them some day perhaps?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“I’ve heard you’ve threatened him with that once or twice 
already.” 

“Weil, what if I have? He knows what a fool he’d look if the 
people were ever to read them. I can make him jump through 
my hoop like a tame monkey by the mere mention of ’em ” 
She laughed, a gleam of reflective gloating cruelty m her eyes. 

“A time or two, perhaps, but not for long. Not if he really 
decides to put you by.” 

“Why, what do you mean? Age won’t stale these! Ten years 
will only give ’em a higher savour!” 

“Barbara, my dear, for an intriguing woman you’re some- 
times uncommonly simple Has it never occurred to you that 
if you really tried to publish those letters you wouldn’t be able 
to find 

Barbara gasped. It had not, though she kept them under lock 
and key and until tonight no one but herself had known where 
they were. “He wouldn’t do that! He wouldn’t steal them! Any- 
way, I keep them well hidden*” 

Buckingham laughed. “Oh, do you? Fm afraid you take Old 
Rowley for a greater fool than he is The Palace swarms with 
men — and women too — ^who make it their business to find any- 
thing that will bring a good price. If he really decided that 
he wanted those they’d disappear from under your nose while 
you had your eye on ’em.” 

Barbara was suddenly distraught. “Oh, he wouldn’t do that! 
He wouldn’t play me such a scurvy trick! You don’t really 
think he would, do you, George?” 

He smiled, very much amused at her distress “I know he 
would And why not? Publishing them wouldn’t be exactly a 
gesture of good faith on your part, would it?” 

“Oh, good faith be damned* Those letters are important to 
me! If he ever gets tired of me they’ll be aE I have to protect 
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myself — and my children. YouVe got to help me, George! 
You're clever about these things. Tell me what I can do widi 
them!” 

Buckingham heaved himself away from the wall against 
which he had been leaning “There’s only one thing to do with 
them.” But as she started eagerly toward him he made a ges- 
ture of one hand, and shook his head. “Oh. no, m> dear. YouTl 
have to puzzle this out for yourself. After all, madame, youVe 
not been my best friend of late — unless Tve heard amiss.’* 
“I’ve not been your best friend! Hah! And what good turns 
have you done me, pray"? Oh, don’t think I don’t know about 
you and your Committee for Getting Frances Stewart for the 
King!” 

He shrugged “Well, a man must serve his King — ^and pimp- 
ing’s often the high-road to power and riches However, it aJi 
came to nothing She’s a cunning slut, if I’ve ever seen one ** 
“Well,” said Barbara, beginning to pout. “If it had it might 
have undone me for good and all. I thought you and I were 
pledged to a common cause, Buckingham ” She referred to 
their mutual hatred of Chancellor Clarendon 

“We are, my dear We are. It’s my fondest wish to that 
old man turned away m disgrace — or better yet to see his head 
on a pole over London Bridge. It’s time the young men have 
a swing at governing the country.” He smiled at her, a friendly 
ingratiating smile, all malice and scorn gone from his face “I 
can’t think why we’re so often at odds, Barbara. Perhaps ifs 
because we both have Villiers blood m our veins But, come — 
let’s be friends again — And if you'll do your part III try what 
luck I can have to bring you back into his Majesty’s favour 
again.” 

“Oh, Buckingham, if only you would! I swear since her Maj- 
esty’s recovery he’s done nothing but trail after that simpering 
sugar-sop, Frances Stewart! I’ve been half-distracted with 
worry!” 

“Have you? Fd understood there were several gentlemeii 
who’d undertaken to console you — Colonel Hamtiton and 
Berkeley and Henry Jermyn and — ” 

“Never mmd! I thought we were going to be friends again — 
but that doesn’t give you leave to slander my reputation to my 
face!” 

He made her a bow. “My humblest apologies, madame. I 
assure you it was but an idle jest ” 

They had similarly quarrelled and made friends a dozen 
times or more, but both of them were too fickle, too mercurial, 
too determinedly selfish to make good partners In any venture. 
Now, however, because she wanted his help she gave Mm a 
flirtatious smile and was instantly forgiving 

“Gossip will travel here at V^itehall, be a woman never so 
innocent,” she informed him 

“I’m sure that’s your case to a cow’s thumb,” 

“Buckingham — ^what about the letters? You know Fm but a 
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simple creature* and you’re so clever. Tell me what I shall do * 

“Why, when you ask so prettily of course I’ll tell you. And 
yet It’s so simple Fm half ashamed to say it Burn ’em up.” 

“Bum them’ Oh, come now, d’you take me for a fool?” 

“Not at all. What could be more logical? As long as they 
exist he can take them from you. But once they’re burned he 
can turn the Palace upside down and never find ’em— and all 
the white you’re laughing in your fist ” 

For a moment she continued to regard him skeptically, and 
then at last she smiled. “What a crafty knave you are, George 
Villiers.” She took a candle from the table and going to the 
cold fireplace tossed into it those letters which she held in her 
hand Then she turned to him. “Give nie the other one.” 

He handed it to her and she tossed it too on the heap. The 
Ctndie-flame touched one corner and m a moment the slow fire 
began to creep up the paper, making it curl as it turned black. 
And then suddenly they broke into a bright blaze which burned 
for a moment or two, the seahng-wax crackling and hissing, 
and began to die out. Barbara looked up over her shoulder at 
Buckingham and found him staring into the low fire, a thought- 
ful enigmatic smile on his handsome face. She had a quick mo- 
ment of misgiving, wondering what he could be thinking; but 
it soon passed and she got to her feet again, relieved to have 
the troublesome letters safe at last. 

About a week later most of the Court went to the opening 
performance of John Dryden’s new play, “The Maiden Queen ” 

The house was full when the Court party arrived and there 
was a great buzzing and scraping as the fops m the pit climbed 
onto their benches to stare, while the women hung over the bal- 
conies above. One of them impudently dropped her fan as the 
King passed beneath and it landed squarely on top of his head. 
It beean to slide off and Charles caught it and presented it with 
a smile to the giggling blushing girl above, as a spattenng of 
handclaps ran over the theatre. 

The King, York, and the young Duke of Monmouth were all 
in royal mourning — long purple cloaks — for the Duchess of 

Savoy. 

Monmouth, the King’s fourteen-year-old bastard by an early 
love affair, had come to England m the train of Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria a year and a half before Some said he was not 
really the King’s son, but at least he looked like a Stuart and 
there could be no doubt that Charles thought he was one Al- 
most since the day of the boy’s arrival he had shown him the 
most conspicuous affection and as a result of the title conferred 
upon him by his father he took precedence over all but York 
and Prince Rupert. The year before, his Majesty had married 
him to Anne Scott, eleven years old and one of the richest heir- 
esses in Britain Now the boy was appearing publicly in royal 
mourning — to the scandal of all who reverenced the ancient 
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proprieties or who believed that blood was not royal unless it 
was a ho legitimate 

Down m Fop Corner one of the sparks commented: “B; 
God, if his Majesty isn’t as fond of the boy as if he were of his 
own begetting.” 

“It runs through the galleries he intends to declare him legiti- 
mate and make him his heir now it’s been proved the Queen’s 
barren.” 

“Who proved it?” 

“Gad, Tom, w'here d’ye keep yourself'^ My Lord Bristol sent 
a couple of priests to Lisbon to prove that Clarendon had some- 
thing given her to make her barren just before she sailed for 
England ” 

“A pox on that Clarendon’s old mouldy chops^ And will you 
have a look at his mealy-mouthed daughter up there — -as smug 
and formal as if she was Queen Anne*” 

“And so she may be one day — if it’s true what they say 
about her Majesty ” 

Another fop, catching the last phrase, perked up, ‘‘What’s 
that*? What about her Majesty?” 

All over the theatre the gossip went on, hissing and murniur- 
ing, while the roval party found its seats. Charles took the one 
in the center, with Catherine on his right and York on his left. 
Anne Hyde was beside her husband, and Castlemaine at the 
opposite end of the row next the Queen, Around and all about 
them were the Maids of Honour, both her Highness’s and the 
Queen’s They were a group of pretty, eager, laughing girls, 
white-skmned, blue-eyed, with shining golden curls, their satin 
and talfeta skirts making a rustle as they arranged the folds 
and fluttered their fans, whispering and giggling together over 
the men down in the pit They had arrived at Court during the 
past year and almost all of them were lovely — as though nature 
herself had sought to please the King by creating a generation 
of beautiful women. 

On Barbara’s right sat one of the Queen’s Maids, Mrs. Boyn- 
ton, a lively little minx who liked to affect an air of great 
languor and grew faint three or four times a day^when there 
were gentlemen about. Now Barbara spoke to her in an under- 
tone which was nevertheless loud enough for Frances Stewart, 
just behind them, to overhear 

“Mrs. Stewart is looking wretchedly today, have you ^no- 
ticed? I would swear her complexion has a greenish cast.”^ 

It was a well-known fact that Frances had been suffering 
from jealousy over the sensation created by the recent arrival 
at Court of Mrs Jennings, a fifteen-year-old blonde who was 
currently being admired by all gentlemen and criticized by all 
ladies. Barbara was delighted that someone had come to catch 
interest from Frances Stewart, since that was what had hap- 
pened to her the year before when Frances appeared. 

Boynton waved her fan lazily, lids half-closed, and drawled, 
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•*Slie doesn*t loolc green to me. Perhaps it’s something m yom 
Ladyship’s eye/’ 

Barbara gave her a look that once might have troubled her 
and turned to talk to Monmouth who leant forward eagerly, 
obviously much smitten by his father’s flamboyant mistress He 
was tall and well-developed for his age, physically precocious 
as the King had been, and so extraordinarily handsome that 
grown women were falling m love with him He had not only 
the Stuart beauty but also the Stuart charm — a merry gentle 
lovable disposition, and something m his personality so daz- 
zling that he arrested attention wherever he went. 

Boynton glanced around over her shoulder to exchange 
smiles with Frances, and Frances leaned forward, whispering 
behind her fan: “I Just saw his Highness slip another note into 
Mrs. Jennmg’s hand. Wait a moment and I’ll warrant you she 
tears it up.” 

Jennings had been amusing the Court for some weeks by 
refusing to become York’s mistress, an office which was gen- 
erally included in the appointment of Maid of Honour to his 
wife. She tore up his letters before everyone and scattered the 
pieces on the floor of her Highness’s Drawing-Room. And now, 
as Boynton and Frances Stewart watched her, she tore his note 
into bits and tossed them high m the air so that they drifted 
onto the Duke’s head and shoulders. 

Boynton and Stewart burst into delighted laughter and York, 
glancing around, saw the scraps on his shoulder- Scowling, he 
brushed them off, while Mrs Jennings sat very straight and 
prim-faced and looked down over his head at the stage, where 
the play was beginning. 

“Whatl” said Charles, glancing at his brother as he brushed 
himself, and he laugh^ outright. “Another rebuff, James? 
Ods&h; I should think you’d have taken the hint by now,” 

“Your Majesty doesn’t always take hints, if I may say so,” 
muttered the Duke, but Charles merely smiled good-naturedly. 

**We Stuarts are a stubborn race, I think.” He leaned closer 
to James and murmured beneath his breath: “I’ll wager rny 
new Turkish pony against your Barbary mare that I break in 
that skittish filly before you do.” 

York raised a skeptical eyebrow. “It’s a wager. Sire.” The 
two brothera shook hands and Charles settled down to watch 
the play. 

For two acts Barbara remained seated. She smiled at Buck- 
ingham and other gentlemen down in the pit She twisted her 
pearls and fiddled her fan and put her hands to her hair. She 
took out a mirror to examine her face, stuck on another patch, 
and then tossed the mirror back to Wilson, She was, very os- 
tentatiously, bored And all the while Charles seemed unaware 
that she was nearby; he did not trouble to glance at her even 
once. 

At last she thought she could bear this no longer, and fixing 
a determined smile on her face she leaned across Cathenne 
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and touched his arm. ‘It’s a wretched performance, don't you 
think, Sire?” 

He glanced at her coldly. “No, I don’t think so. I’m enloying 
it” 

Barbara’s eyes glittered and the blood mshed to her face, 
but in a moment she had recovered herself. All ai once she 
stood up, smiling sweetly, and crossing benlnd the Queen went 
to force a place for herself between Charles and York. The 
two men gave her surpnsed and angry glances and turaed In- 
stantly away while Barbara sat, her face impassive and mo- 
tionless as stone, though humiliated rage was making her 
sweat For a moment she thought that her heart would cs;k- 
plode, so burstmg-full of blood it seemed. 

And then, out of the corners of her eyes, she looked at 
Charles and saw the ominous flicker of his |aw-miiscles. She 
stared at him, longing violently to reach over and rake her naib 
across that dark smooth-shaven cheek until she drew blood — 
but at last with a determined effort she dragged her eyes away 
and forced them down to the stage once more. All she could 
see was a blur that shifted and rocked; there were faces, faces, 
faces, turned up and grinning, smirking, sneering at her — a 
whole sea of enemy faces. She felt that she hated each one 
of them, with a murderous savage hatred that turned her sick 
and trembling. 

It seemed to her that the play went on for hours and that 
she would never be able to endure the next mmute of sitting 
there — but at last it was over. She waited a moment, under the 
pretense of pulling on her gloves, still hoping that Charles 
would invite her to ride in his coach. But instead he went off 
with Harry Bennet to call on the Chancellor who was again 
sick in bed with his gout. 

Barbara lifted her hood up over her head, put on her mask 
and with an impatient gesture to Wilson started out as fast as 
she could go — ^the people stepped back to make a path, for 
her name stii! had magic to part the waves. Outside she got Into 
her coach, and though it blocked the traffic she kept it waiting 
while her coachman yelled and swore at whoever complained, 
telling them to be silent — my lady would go in her own good 
time. It was several minutes before Buckingham appeared. 

But finally he came stroUing out of the theatre with Sedley 
and Buckhurst, and she gestured her footman to open the 
door. Frantically she signalled to him, but he was talking to 
an orange-girl, a merry laughing young wench who chattered 
with the three great men, no more awed than if they had been 
porters and carmen. At last, completely exasperated, Barbara 
shouted at him: 

“Buckingham!” 

He glanced carelessly in her direction, waved, and turned 
back to continue his conversation. Barbara npped her fan 
across. “Lightning blast him! I’ll cut off his ears for this!” But 
finally he took an orange from the girl, kissed her, and dropping 
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liis coin into tier low-necked bodice strolled toward the coach, 
tossing the orange to a tattered little ragamuffin who begged 
him for it. 

'‘Get out and take a hackney,” Barbara muttered hastily to 
Wilson, and as his Grace got in on one side the waitmg-woman 
got out on the other. 

“That little wench has the readiest wit in London,” he said, 
sitting down beside her and waving out the window at the girl, 
while Barbara glared at him with a look so malignant he should 
have wilted. “She was put out into the streets at six to sell her- 
ring and was a slavey m Mother Ross’s brothel at twelve Hart 
keeps her now, but I say she belongs on the stage. Nell 
Gwynne’s her name and I’d be willing to bet — ” 

Barbara had not listened to him but was yelling at her 
coachman to drive off, though now the traffic was so snarled 
on every side of them that it was impossible to move at all. 

“A pox on you and your damned orange-girls!” she cried 
furiously, turning from the coachman back to her cousin. “A 
fine service you’ve done me! I’ve never been so humiliated- — 
and in plain view of all the world! What’ve you been about 
Ibis fast week?” 

Buckingham stiffened, all his natural pride and arrogance 
rising in resentment at her hectormg tone and manner. “D’you 
expect miracles? Pray remember, madame, it’s taken you some 
time to get so far out of his Majesty’s favour Even I can’t put 
you back in all at once. You should have stayed m your own 
seat — you wouldn’t have been humiliated there And hence- 
forward, madame, please don’t shout at me on street-corners 
m though I were your footboy.” 

“Why, you impudent dog! I’ll have you — 

“You’ll what, madame?” 

“H! make you sorry for this!” 

“I beg your pardon, madame — ^but you’ll never make me 
sorry for anything again. Or have you forgotten already that I 
can undo you whenever I care to take the trouble? Don’t for- 
get, madame, that only you and I know that you burned his 
Majesty’s letters.” 

Barbara’s mouth fell open and for several seconds she sat 
staring at him with horror which turned slowly to writhing 
Impotent rage She was about to speak when he flung open the 
door and got out, gave her a careless wave of his gloved hand 
and climbed into the next coach. It was full of young women 
who sat in a billowing sea of silk and satin skirts, and they 
welcomed him with screams of delight and kisses as he sat 
down among them. While Barbara stared, her eyes burning 
purple m a white face, the coach started slowly and rolled off, 
but the Duke did not give her so much as a backward glance. 
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Chaffer Twenty-six 

Dangerfield Hoese was in the aristocratic old quarter of 
Blackfnars and had been built twenty >ears before on the site 
of a great fourteenth-century mansion. It formed a broad 
sprawling H, with courtyards both m front and in, back, and 
was four stones high with a fifth haif-story; the ground fioor 
and the basement served for offices and warehouse, .\fadc of 
red brick it was perfectly symmetrical with innumerable large 
square-paned glass wmdows, several gables cutting into the 
roof-line and a forest of chimney-tops. It stood on the corner 
of Shoemaker Row, facing Greed Lane, and was surrounded on 
every side by a tall iron picket-fence, guarded by massive 
gates where servants waited at all hours of the day or night. 

Climbing out of the coach before the twm staircases which 
led to the mam entrance on the second floor. Amber looked 
up at it with wide wondering eyes. 

This house was something bigger, more imposing, more 
formidable than she had expected. Two hundred thousand 
pounds was an even greater amount of money than she had 
realized. Until now she had thought of Samuel Dangerfield 
merely as a kind s,imple old gentleman whom she had contrived 
to hoodwink, but now he took on something of the awe-inspir- 
ing quality of his home, and she began to feel a little nervous at 
the prospect of meeting his family She wished that she felt^as 
convinced as he did that they were going to welcome her with 
open arms — ^love her at sight. 

And now, as they stood for a moment in the February driz- 
zle while he gave instructions to the footman regarding the 
disposal of their trunks and baggage, a third-story window was 
flung open and a woman appeared in it. 

“Dadt At last youTe back’ We were so worried — you’ve 
been gone so long’ But did it help you? Are you feeling better?” 
She did not, or pretended not to notice that there was a woman 
with her father 

But Amber looked up at her curiously. That, she thought, 
must be Lettice. 

She had heard a great deal about Lettice — as she had heard 
a great deal about all his children — ^but more, perhaps, of Let- 
tice than any of the others. Lettice had been married for sev- 
eral years, but at her mother’s death she had returned to 
Dangerfield House with her husband and family to take charge 
of the housekeeping. Without intending to, Samuel had por- 
trayed a prim energetic domineering woman, whom his wife 
was already prepared to dislike. And now Lettice was ignoring 
her, as though she were a lewd woman whom it was not neces- 
sary to notice. 

“Fm feeling very well,” said Samuel, obviously annoyed by 
his daughter’s bad manners. “How is my new grandson?” 
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“Two weeks old yesterday and thriving! He’s the image of 
lohn!" 

“Come down into the front drawing-room, Lettice,” Samuel 
said crisply “I want to see you — immediately ” 

Leltice. after giving a quick stealthy glance at Amber, closed 
the window and disappeared and Amber and Samuel — ^with 
Nan and Tansy following — went up the staircase and into the 
house. The door was opened for them by a gigantic Negro in 
handsome blue livery' and they stepped into a great entrance- 
hall out of which opened other rooms, a pair of broad curved 
staircases ran up either side of it to the railed-off hallway above. 

Everywhere about them were the evidences of lush comfort 
and wealth the beautifully laid floors, the carved oak furniture 
and tapestry-hung walls And yet, somehow, the impression 
created was one of soberness, not frivolity An almost ponder- 
ous conservatism marked each velvet footstool and carved 
cornice. It was possible to know at a glance that quiet and 
well-bred and moderate people lived m this house 

They walked off to the left into a drawing-room more than 
flfty feet long and Samuel saw immediately, to his regret, that 
he had made a careless mistake. For there, over the fireplace, 
hung a portrait of him and his first wife, painted some twenty 
years before; it had been there so long that he had forgotten 
it. But Amber, looking at the powerful prim unlovely face of 
the first Mrs Dangerfield, understood immediately why it had 
been possible to induce Samuel to marry her — though she 
doubted whether his family would understand as well. 

At that moment there were footsteps behind them and she 
turned to see a replica of the woman on the wall standing 
facing her. For an instant Lattice’s eyes met hers m a quick 
fierce womanly stare, all-seeing, and condemning, and then 
rfie turned to her father Amber gave her a sweeping glance 
which discovered that she knew nothing about clothes, was too 
tall, and looked older than her thirty-two years The gown Let- 
tice was wearing was like those Killigrew had put on the 
actresses when he wished to show a hypocritical Puritan, and 
against which they had always protested violently. It was per- 
fectly plain black and fitted neither snugly nor too loosely, had 
a deep white-linen collar which covered her to the base of her 
throat, and broad linen cuffs Her light-brown hair was almost 
entirely concealed beneath a starched little cap with shoulder- 
length lappets, and she wore no jewellery but a diamond-stud- 
ded wedding-band Against such simplicity Amber, who had 
thought herself very demure, felt suddenly gaudy and flam- 
boyant. 

“My dear,” said Samuel to Amber, and he took her arm 
“may I present my eldest daughter, Lettice? Lettice, this is my 
wife.” 

Lettice gasped and turned paste-white. Amber — once the 
ceremony was performed — had suggested to Samuel that they 
send a messenger ahead to notify the family. But he had in- 
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sisted upon giving them what be v*m sure would be a most 
happy surprise. 

Now Lettice stood and stared at her father for several stark 
quiet momeDts, and then as she turned to louk at Ambtr there 
was an expression of frank horrified shock on her face. She 
seemed aware of it nerself, but unable to help it, and this un- 
expected reaction on her part was makmg Samtiel angry. Am- 
ber who had prepared herself for it, smiied faintl} and nodded. 

At last Lettice managed to speak. our — wife? Bat Dad—” 
She put one hand distractedly to her head ‘‘YLu're xnarned? 
But your letters never mentioned — We duin't — Oh, I— -Fm 
sorry — I — ” 

She seemed so genuinely and pamfullv stunned that Samuel’s 
rigid hauteur collapsed. He put one arm about her “'ITiere, 
my dear, 1 know it’s a surprise to you But I was counting on 
you, Lettice, to help me tell the others. Look at me— And 
please smile. I’m very happy and I want my family to be happy 
with me.” 

For a long minute Lettice buried her head against her 
father’s chest and Amber waited with a teellog of annoyance, 
expecting hysterics. But at last she stood erect, kissed Samuel's 
cheek and smiled “I’m glad you’re happy. Dad ” She turned 
about quickly. “Fll make arrangements for dinner,” and she 
ran out of the room. 

Amber glanced at Samuel and saw a strange thoughtful Icwk 
on his face as his eyes followed Lettice. She put her hand into 
his. “Oh, Samuel — she doesn’t like me She didn’t want you to 
get married.” 

His eyes came back to her. “Well, perhaps she didn’t,” he 
agreed, though before he had never admitted such a possibil- 
ity. “But then Lettice never likes anything new — no matter what 
It IS. But wait until she knows you. She’ll love you then — no 
one could help it ” 

“Oh, Samuel, I hope so! I -hope they’U all like me. Fil try so 
hard to make them like me.” 

They went upstairs then to his apartments which were m the 
southwest Wing of the building, overlooking the rear court and 
the garden. The suite consisted of a string of rooms opening 
one into another, all of them furnished m much the same style 
as the others she had seen. There were reminders of his first 
wife everywhere; another portrait of her above the fireplace, 
a wardrobe which must have held her clothes and perhaps stiE 
did, there was the impress of her personality on every rug and 
piece of furniture. Amber felt as though she had walked mto a 
room which still belonged to the dead woman, and decided 
immediately that she would make some changes here. 

Promptly at one o’clock Samuel and Amber entered the 
dining-room They found every member of the family who 
was home and old enough to walk assembled there to meet 
her Almost thirty persons stood about the huge table, several 
of them children who would ordinarily have been eating in 
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tlie nursery. Sucli large families were common among the 
richer middleclasses, for their children did not die in as large 
proportion as did those of the poor and their women made no 
effort to prevent child-hearing as did the fashionable ladles of 
Whitehall and Covent Garden, 

Now, as Amber and Samuel stood in the doorway, one little 
moppet inquired loudly: “Mother, is that the woman?” Her 
mother administered a hasty embarrassed slap and followed 
it with a shake to keep her from crying. 

Samuel Ignored this incident and began to make the intro- 
ductions. E^ch person, when presented, came forward to bow, 
if a man, or to curtsy and give her a peck on the cheek if a 
wewnan. The children, staring round-eyed, likewise made their 
awkward bows and curtsies. It was obvious from their interest 
and awe that much had already been said among the grown- 
ups about the new Mrs. Dangerfield. 

On the whole they were handsome people; Lettice^s plain 
face was almost conspicuous. There was the eldest son, Samuel, 
with his wife and six children- Robert, the next son, whose wife 
was dead, and his two children. Lettice’s husband, John Beck- 
ford, and their ei^t children. The third son, John, who also 
Eyed in the house with his wife and five children and was en- 
gaged as were the older sons in their father’s business. A 
daughter who had come from her nearby home with her chil- 
dren for the occasion. James, with his wife and two children. 
And three younger children, girls fifteen and thirteen, and a 
twelve-year-old boy. There were others — one travelling abroad, 
one at Grey’s Inn and one at Oxford, a girl who lived in the 
country and another whose first pregnancy had kept her from 
attending the great event. 

Lord! thought Amber. So many people to divide a fortune 
between! Well, there’s one more now. 

They were all instructed to call her “Madame” — Samuel 
could not bring himself to tell them her first name — and a 
troop of footmen began to march into the room carrying great 
sSver trays, porringers and tankards, steaming with the most 
delicious^ fragrant food and brimful of good golden ale. The 
dining-room was as solemnly impressive as the rest of the 
house. The stools they sat on were covered with tapestry; a 
great carved-oak cupboard was loaded with silver plate that 
made Amber’s eyes pop; they drank from fragile crystal glasses 
and ate from silver dishes. And yet in the midst of ^ that 
splendour they sat m their quiet unpretentious clothes, black 
and grey and dark green, with white collars and cuffs, drab as 
sparrows. Ribbons and lace, false curls and powder and patches 
were nowhere to be seen and Amber, even in her simple black 
velvet gown with the white lace collar, felt strangely conspicu- 
ous — and she was. 

She had expected them to be hostile, and they were, for by 
law in the City of London one-third of a man’s fortune must 
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go to his widow and, if she bore him a child— -as she hoped to 
do — she might get even more. 

But that was not the only reason they disliked her. They dis- 
liked her first because their father had^marned her, and every 
grievance stemmed from that, though it w'as not probable they 
would have had a good opinion of her under any circum- 
stances She was, though she tried not to seem so, an alle.a„ 
different from them in all the wrong wa>s. 

Her beauty, even without obvious paint, was fcx> vivid to 
be decent in their eyes The women were convinced that she 
was neither as sweet nor as innocent as she seemed, for they 
recognized though they did not discuss her blatant quality of 
sexual allure A woman’s eyes should not have that wicked 
slant, nor her body an air of being unclothed even when thor- 
oughly covered They learned what her first name was and were 
shocked, their own. names were the old-fashioned and trust- 
worthy ones, Katherine, Lettice, Philadelphia, Susan. 

And Amber, in spite of her protestations to Samuel that she 
wanted nothing on earth but the love of his family, did from 
the start many things which they could only resent and criti- 
cize. 

She had already possessed an extensive wardrobe, but never- 
theless she was constantly ordering and buying new things — 
elaborate gowns, fur-lined cloaks, dozens of pairs of silk stock- 
ings, fans and shoes and muffs and gloves by the score. For 
weeks at a time she never appeared twice m the same costume. 
And she wore her jewels, emeralds, diamonds, topazes, as care- 
lessly as if they were glass beads. Her portrait, faintly smiling 
in a gold-lace gown, replaced that of Samuel and the first Mrs. 
Dangerfield in the drawing-room. The bedroom m w’hich many 
of them had been bom w'as refurnished and gold-fiowered 
crimson-damask hangings went up at the windows and around 
the bed, the old fireplace was torn out and a new black Geno- 
ese marble mantel put in its stead; Venetian mirrors and lac- 
quered East Indian cabinets and screens supplanted the re- 
spectable pieces of English oak. 

But even those things they might have forgiven her had it 
not been for their father’s obvious and shameless infatuation. 
For once married to him Amber was able to make use of a 
great many means for increasing his passion which she had not 
dared employ during the courtship. She knew that her cMef 
hold over him was her youth and beauty and fiagrant desir- 
ability — qualities his first wife had utterly lacked and would 
have scorned as more suitable to a man’s whore than to Ms 
lawful wife. And, because she wanted a child to bind him even 
closer, she pandered in every way she could to his concupis- 
cence. He neglected his work to be with her, IcKt weight, and 
' — even though he made an effort to behave decorously before 
his family — his eyes betrayed him whenever he looked at her. 
They were aware of all this, aware in fact of more than any 
of them cared to mention, and their hatred grew. 
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At Ills age It seemed to them not only disgusting hot actually 
treacherous, a desecration of the memory of their own mother. 
And it was incomprehensible, to the men as well as the women, 
for Samuel had lived so continently, had worked so hard and 
seemed so little interested in pretty women or any other form 
of divertissement, that they could not understand why he 
should now suddenly reverse all the habits of a lifetime 

But It was Lettice, more than any of the others, who resented 
her She felt that Amber’s presence in the house was a sham- 
ful thing, for she could not regard a wife of barely twenty as 
anything other than her sixty-year-oid father’s mistress, taken 
In his declining and apparently immoral years. 

“That woman!” she whispered fiercely one day to Bob and 
the younger Sam as the three of them stood at the foot of the 
stairs and watched Amber run gaily up, curls tossing, skirts 
lifted to show the embroidered gold clocks on her green-silk 
stockings. “I vow she’s no good’ Fm sure she paints’” They 
always criticized her for the things they dared to say out loud 
to each other, though the rest was well if silently understood 
among them. 

Twenty-year-old Henry, who was a student at Grey’s Inn, 
had just sauntered up and stood watching her too. He was so 
much younger than the others that his share m the fortune 
would not be a large one and so he had no prejudice on that 
score. For the rest, he had a sly admiration, for his step- 
mother which he often humoured m fanciful day-dreams 

“It wouldn’t be so bad if she wasn’t a raving beauty into the 
bargain, eh Lettice?” he said now. 

lattice gave her brother a look of scorn. “Raving beauty! 
Who wouldn’t be a beauty with paint and curls and patches 
and ribbons and all the rest of it’” 

Henry shrugged, looking back to his sister now that Amber 
had disappeared down the upper hallway. “It’s a pity more 
woman aren’t then, since it’s so easy.” 

“Faith and troth, Henry! You’re getting all your ideas from 
the playhouse!” 

Henry coloured. “I am not, Lettice. I’ve never been inside 
a playhouse and you know it!” 

Lettice looked skeptical, and the other two brothers threw 
back their heads and laughed. Henry, growing redder, turned 
hastily and walked off; and Lettice with a sigh went out toward 
the kitchens to resume her work. For Amber had made no at- 
tempt to take over the running of the household and though 
Lettice would have liked to force it upon her Samuel had asked 
her to continue in charge and she could not refuse him But it 
was no easy task to organize and direct an establishment con- 
sisting of thirty-five children and adults and almost a hundred 
and fifty servants. 

Upstairs Amber was getting into her cloak, putting the hood 
up over her hair, tucking a black-velvet vizard inside her muff. 
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Her movements were quick and her eyes sparkled with excite- 
ment. 

“I tell you, mam,” said Nan, helping her but shaking her 
red-blonde curls, “it’s a foolhardy thing to do ” 

“Nonsense, Nao^” She began pulling on a pair of embroi- 
dered, elbow-length gloves ”No one could recognize me in 
this*” 

“But suppose they do, mam* You*!! be undone — and for 
what?” 

Amber wrinkled her nose and gave Nan's cheek a little pat 
“if anyone wants me I’ve gone to the ’Change And 111 be back 
by three ” 

She went out the door and down a narrow spiralling flight 
of stairs which led her into the back court>ard where one of the 
great coaches stood waiting She got m quickly and the heavy 
vehicle lumbered about and drove out of the >ard to turn up 
Carter Lane; she had kept Tempest and Jeremiah with her and 
they drove her wherever she went. 

At last they stopped. She put on her mask and got out, 
crossed the street and turned into a lane which led through a 
teeming noisy courtyard and thence to the back of the King’s 
Theatre. She glanced around, then went m and down to the 
door of the tinng-room which she found, as always, full of 
half-naked actresses and beribboned gallants, most of whom 
were wearing the brand-new fashion of periwigs. 

For a moment she stood unnoticed m the doorway and then 
Beck Marshall spoke to her. “What d'you w'ant, Madame?” 

With a triumphant laugh and a flourish Amber took off her 
mask and dropped back her hood The women shrieked with 
surprise and Scroggs waddled forward to greet her, her ugly 
old face red and grinning, and Amber put an arm about her 
shoulders 

“By Jesus, Mrs St. Clare! Where’ve ye been"^ See!” she 
crowed. “I told ye she’d be back!” 

“And here I am Here’s a guinea for you to drink, Scroggs, 
you old swlH-belly — that should keep you foxed for a week.” 

She came on into the room and was instantly surrounded on 
every side by the women who kissed her, asking a dozen ques- 
tions at once, while the gallants hung close and insisted they 
had been adying for her company. There had been rumours 
that she had gone into the country to have a baby, had died of 
the ague, had sailed for America, but when she told them she 
had married a rich old merchant — whose name she did not 
disclose — ^they were much impressed. The actors heard that she 
was there and came in too, claiming a kiss each, examining her 
clothes and Jewels, asking her how much money she would in- 
herit and if she was pregnant yet. 

Amber felt wholly at her ease for the first time In more than 
four months At Dangerfield House she was constantly dogged 
by the feeling that she would inadvertently do or say something 
improper And she was made more uncomfortable by a nag- 
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ging mischievous desire to suddenly throw off her air of sweet 
naivete, make a bawdy remark, wmk at a footman, shock them 
all 

Then all at once she caught sight of a face which, for an 
instant, she did not recognize, seeing it lo this unfamiliar en- 
vironment And suddenly she clapped her mask back on, 
turned up her hood and began to make her goodbyes. For 
there across the room, talking to one of the new actresses, was 
Henry Dangerield. In less than a minute she was on her way 
down the Amly-lighted corridor, but she had not gone far 
when footsteps came up behind her. 

“I beg >our pardon, madame — ” 

Amter’s heart jumped and she stopped perfectly still, but 
only for an instant and then immediately she went on again. 

“f don’t know you, sir!” she snapped, changing her voice to 
a higher pitch. 

“But Fm Henry Dangerfield and you’re — ” 

“Mrs. Ann St. Michel, sir, and travelling alone!” 

*1 beg your pardon, madame — ” 

To her intense relief Amber found that he had stopped and 
when she got outside and glanced back he was not in sight 
Nevertheless she did not get into the coach but said softly to 
TempeA as she walked by, “Meet me at the Maypole corner.” 

Amber spent the rest of the afternoon m her room, nervous 
and restless She paced back and forth, looked out the window 
dozens of times, wrung her hands and asked Nan over and 
over why Samuel was late. Nan had not said that she knew 
this would happen, but she looked it. 

But when he came in, late in the afternoon, he greeted her 
with a smile and kiss, just as he always did. Amber, who had 
put on a dressing-gown and nothing else, laid her head against 
his chest. 

“Oh, Samuel! WhereVe you been’ It’s so late — I’ve been so 
worried about you’” 

He smiled and, glancing around to make sure that Nan was 
not looking, he slipped one hand into her gown. “I’m sorry, 
sweetheart. A gentleman had come from out of town on busi- 
ness and we talked longer than I expected — ” His head bent to 
km her again, and from behind his back Amber signalled at 
Nan to leave the room. 

At first she thought she would stay there that night and not 
go down to supper, but finally she decided that it would do no 
good If Henry had recognized her he could mention it tomor- 
row as well as today, and she could not hide in their apart- 
ments forever. 

But the supper went exactly as it usually did and afterward, 
as was their custom, they all went into one of the small parlours 
to spend an hour or two before retiring Again Amber thought 
of pleading a headache and getting Samuel to go upstairs with 
her, but again she decided against it. If Henry was suspiaous 
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and she stayed- — perhaps he would think that he tiad been 
wrong. 

Lettice, with Susan and Philadelphia and Katherine, saf 
before the fireplace talking quietly and working m pieces of 
embroidery The younger children started a game of blind- 
man’s-blulf. Samuel sat down to a chess game which had been 
going on for several nights between him and twdvc-year-old 
Michael, and Henry pulled up a chair to watch. The older 
brothers smoked their pipes and discussed business and the 
Dutch and cnticized the government. Amber, beginning to feel 
comfortable again, sat m a chair and talked to Jemima, pretti- 
est of all the good-looking Dangerfield children. 

Jemima, just fifteen, was the one friend Amber bad made If* 
her new home; and Jemima admired her w’holeheaitecfly. She 
was too unsophisticated to understand much more regarding 
her father’s recent marriage than that he had brought a new 
woman to live in the house. And this w^omaa looked and 
dressed and behaved exactly as she would have liked to do 
herself. She could not understand the animosity felt toward 
Madame by her older brothers and sisters, and had often re- 
peated to Amber the things she had heard them say about her. 
Once she told her that Lettice, upon heanng of how devotedly 
Madame had nursed him through his illness, had said that she 
would j'ust as soon think she had made him sick herself to have 
the opportunity of making him well. Amber, somewhat uneasy 
to hear this, was relieved that the oldest brother had cautioned 
Lettice against being carried too far by her own jealousy. After 
all, he had said, the woman might be of dubious character — 
but she couldn’t be that bad 

Amber — who usually got along well with girls too young or 
unattractive to compete with her — encouraged the friendship 
She found Jemima’s naive admiration and talkativeness a con- 
venient means of informing herself on the others — as well as 
a source of entertainment to help her pass the long dull days. 
Furthermore, she took malicious delight in annoying Lettice. 
For Lettice had warned Jemima repeatedly against the asso- 
ciation, but Lettice was no longer head of the house and 
Jemima was spirited enough to enjoy disobeying her. 

She was about the same height Amber was, but her figure 
was slight and less rounded Her hair was rich dark brown 
with sparks of copper in it; her skin fine and white and she had 
blue eyes with a sweep of curling black lashes. She was eager, 
vivacious, spoiled by her father and elder brothers, independ- 
ent, stubborn and lovable Now she sat on a stool Iwide 
Amber, her fingers clasped over her knees, eyes shining in 
fascination while Amber told her a story she had heard at 
second-hand of the King begging my Lady Castlemaine’s par- 
don on his knees. 

Across the room Susan glanced at them and raised her eye- 
brows significantly. “How devoted Jemima is to Madame! 
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They’re all but inseparable I should think you’d be more care- 
ful, Lcttice Jemima might learn to paint ” 

Leltice gave her a sharp glance but found her looking down 
at her embroider), taking tiny precise stitches For several 
years, ever since Lettice had returned home and assumed 
management of the household, there had been a low-current 
feud going on between her and this wife of the eldest brother. 
The other two women smiled faintly, amused, for they were 
all secretly a little pleased that at last Lettice had found some- 
one she could not dominate. But they were not so pleased it 
sweetened the bitter gall of lost money: the new wife was still 
the common enemy of them ail, and their little personal ani- 
mosities of but minor importance 

Lettice answered her quietly. ‘Tm going to be more careful 
in the future — for that isn’t all the child might learn from her.” 

“Low-necked gowns without a scarf too, perhaps,” said 
Susan. 

“Much worse than that, I’m afraid.” 

“What could be worse*^” mocked Susan. 

But Katherine sensed that Lettice knew something she had 
not told them, and her eyes lighted with the prospect of scan- 
dal. “What’ve you heard, Lettice? What’s she done?” At Kath- 
erine’s tone the other two instantly leaned forward. 

“What do you know, Lettice?” 

“Has she done something terrible^** They could not even 
imagine what could be terrible enough. 

Lettice threaded her needle. “We can’t discuss it now with 
the children in the room.” 

Immediately Philadelphia rose. “Then I’ll send them to bed ” 

“Philadelphia!” said Lettice sharply “FIl handle this! Wait 
until she begins to sing.” 

For every night, after the children had gone to bed and just 
before they all retired, Amber sang to them. Samuel had insti- 

f ated the custom, and now it was a firmly-established part of 
ousehold routine. 

The women fidgeted nervously for almost an hour, begging 
Lettice in whispers over and over again to send the children to 
bed, but she would not do so until exactly the time when they 
went every night She returned from seeing them into the cus- 
tody of their nurses to find Amber strumming her guitar and 
singing a mournful pretty little song: 

“What if a day, or a month, or a year, 

Crown thy delights 
With a thousand glad contentmgs? 

Cannot the chance of a night or an hour 
Cross thy delights 
With as many sad tormentmgs?” 

When It was done the listeners applauded politely, all but 
Jemima and Samuel, who were enthusiastic. “Oh, if only I 
could sing like that!” cried Jemima. 
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And Samuel went to take her hand. “My dear^ I thint you 
have the prettiest voice I’ve ever heard ” 

Amber kissed Jemima on the cheek and slipped her arm 
through Samuefs, smihog up at him She %as still holding her 
guitar which had been a gift from Rex Morgan and was dec- 
orated With a streamer of multicoloured ribbons lie had 
bought for her one day at the Royal Exchange. She was re- 
lieved to have the evening done and was eager to get upstairs 
where she could feel safe. Never again, she had promised her- 
self a dozen times, will I be such a fool. 

Lettice sat leaning forward m her chair, tense, her hands 
clasped hard, and now Katherine gave her an impatient nudge 
with her elbow. Suddenly Lettice’s voice rang out, unnaturaiy 
dear and sharp: “It’s not surprising that Madame’s voice 
should be pleasant.” 

Henry, standing across the room, gave a visible start and his 
adolescent face turned red. Amber’s heart and the very flowing 
of her blood seemed to stop still But Samuel had not heard, 
and though she continued to smile up at him she was wishing 
desperately that she could stop up his ears, push him out of 
the room, somehow keep him from ever hearing. 

“What do you mean, Lettice?” It was Susan. 

“I mean that any woman who used her voice to earn her 
living should have a pleasant one ” 

“TOat are you talking about, Lettice?” demanded Jemima. 
“Madame has never earned her living and you know it!” 

Lettice stood up, her cheeks bright, flsts clenched nervously 
at her sides, and the lappets on her cap trembled. “I think that 
you had better go to your room, Jemima.” 

Jemima was instantly on the defensive, looking to Amber 
for support. “Go to my room? Why should 1? '\^at have I 
done?” 

“You’ve done nothing, dear,” said Lettice patiently, deter- 
mined that there should be no quarrel within the family it- 
self “But what I have to say is not altogether suitable for you 
to hear ” 

Jemima made a grimace. “Heavens, Lettice! How old do 
you think I am? If Fm old enough to get married to that Joseph 
Cuttle I’m old enough to stay here and listen to anything you 
might have to say!” 

By now Samuel was aware of the quarrel going on between 
his daughters “What is it, Lettice? Jemima’s grown-up, I be- 
lieve. If you have something to say, say it,” 

“Very well ” She took a deep breath. “Henry saw Madame 
at the theatre this afternoon.” 

Samuel’s expression did not change and the three women 
about the fireplace looked seriously disappointed, almost 
cheated. “Well?” he said “Suppose he did? I understand the 
theatre is patronized nowadays by ladies of the best quality.” 

“You don’t understand, Father. He saw her In the tiring- 
room.” For a moment she paused, watching the change on her 
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father's face, almost wishing that her hatred and jealousy had 
never led her to make this wretched accusation She was begin- 
ning to realize that it would only hurt him, and do no one any 
good And Henry stood looking as if he wished he might be 
suddenly stricken by the devil and disappear m a cloud of 
smoke Her voice dropped, but Lettice finished what she had 
begun “She was lo the tiring-room because she was once an 
actress herself,” 

There was a gasp from everyone but Amber, who stood per- 
fectly still and stared Lettice levelly in the eye For an instant 
her face was naked, threatening savage hate showing on it, 
but so quickly it changed that no one could be certain the ex- 
pression had been there at all Her lashes dropped, and she 
looked no more dangerous than a penitent child, caught with 
jam on its hands. 

But Susan pricked her finger. Katherine dropped her sewing 
Jemima leaped involuntarily to her feet. And the brothers were 
jerked out of their lazy indifference to what they had thought 
was merely another female squabble Samuel, who had been 
looking younger and happier these past weeks than he had in 
years, was suddenly an old man again; and Lettice wished that 
she had never been so great a fool as to tell him. 

For a moment he stood staring ahead and then he looked 
down at Amber, who raised her eyes to meet his “It isn’t true, 
is it?” . 

She answered him so softly that though everyone else m the 
room strained to hear her words they could not “Yes, Samuel, 
it’s true. But if you’ll let me talk to you — I can tell you why 
I had to do it Please, SamueP” 

For a long mmute they stood looking at each other. Amber’s 
face pleading, Samuel’s searching for what he had never tried 
before to find. And then his head came up proudly and with 
her arm still linked in his they walked from the room There 
was a moment of perfect silence, before Lettice ran to her 
husband and burst into broken-hearted tears. 


Chapter Twentj'-seven 

No FURTHER MENTION was ever made, in the presence of 
Samuel Dangerfield, of his wife’s acting 

The morning after Lettice had made her sensational dis^- 
closure, he called her into a private room and told her that the 
matter had been explained to his own satisfaction, that he did 
not consider an explanation due the family, and that he wanted 
no more talk of it among themselves, nor any mention to out- 
siders. Henry was told that he could either forgo visiting the 
theatre or leave home And to all outward appearances every- 
thing went on exactly as it had before. 

The fiist time Amber appeared at dinner after that she was 
as composed and natural as if none of them knew what she 
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really was; her coolness on this occasion was considered to he 
the boldest thing she had yet done They could never forgjve 

her for not hanging her head and blushing 

But though Amber knew what they thought of her she did 
not care. Samuel, at least, was convinced that she was wholly 
innocent, the victim of bad luck which had forced her into 
the uncongenial surroundings of the theatre, and that she had 
been tainted neither physically nor morally % the months she 
had spent on the stage. His Infatuation for her was so great, hh 
loyalty so intense,^ that none of them dared criticize her to 
him, even by implication And they w'ere all forced by f am sly 
pride and love of their father to protect her against outsiders. 
For though, inevitably, gossip spread among their numberless 
relatives and friends that old Samuel Dangerfield had rnarried 
an actress — and^ one of no very good repute — they defended 
her so convincingly that Amber became acceptable to the 
most censorious and stiff-necked dowagers in London. 

But if the rest of the family was shocked and ashamed to b® 
related, even by marriage, to a former actress, there was one 
of them who thought it the most exciting thing that had ever 
happened That was Jemima She teased Amber by the hour 
to tell her all about the theatre, w'hat the gentlemen said, how 
my Lady Castlemaine looked when she sat in the royal box, 
what it felt like to stand on the stage and have a thousand 
people stare at you And she wanted to know if it was true — 
as Lettice had said^ — that actresses were lewd women. Jemima 
was somewhat puzzled as to exactly what a lew'd woman was, 
but it did sound wickedly exciting. 

Amber answered her questions, but only a part of each one. 
She told her step-daughter of all that was gay and colourful 
and amusing about the theatre and the Court^ — ^but omitted 
those other aspects which she knew too well herself. To 
Jemima fine gentlemen and ladies were fine because they wore 
magnificent clothes, had an elaborate set of mannerisms, and 
were called by titles. She would not have liked to be disillu- 
sioned. 

And for all that Lettice could say or do she began to imitate 
her step-mother. 

Her neck-lines went lower, her Kps became redder, she be- 
gan to smell of orange-flower-water and to wear her hair in 
thick lustrous curls with the back done up high and twisted 
with ribbons. Amber, motivated by pure mischief, encourages! 
her. She gave her a vial of her own perfume, a far of lip-paste, 
a box of scented powder, combs to make her curls stand out 
and seem thicker. At last Jemima even stuck on two or three 
little black-talfeta patches. 

“Faith and troth, Jemima!” said Lettice to her sister one day 
when she came down to dinner m a satin gown with huge 
puffed sleeves that left her shoulders and too much of her 
bosom bare. “You’re beginning to Icwk like a hussy!” 
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**Konseiise, Lettice!” said Jemima airily. "I’m beginning to 
look like a lady!’" 

“I never thought Fd see the day my own sister would paint!” 

But Sam put his arm about Jemima’s tiny laced-in waist “tk 
the child be, Lettice What if she does wear a patch or two? 
She’s pretty as a picture.” 

Lettice gave Sam a look of scornful disgust. “You know 
where she learns all this, don’t you?” 

Jemima sprang hody to the defense of her step-mother. “If 
you mean I learned it from Madame, I did* And you’d better 
not let Father hear you speak of her m that tone, either!” 

Lettice gave a little sigh and shook her head “What have 
we Dangerhelds come to — ^when the feelings of a common 
actress are — ” 

**What do you mean a ‘common actress,’ Lettice’^” cried Jem- 
ima, “She isn’t common at all! She’s a lady of quality! Of lit- 
ter quality than the Dangerfields are, let me tell you! But her 
father — ^who was a knight, Fll have you know — ^turned her out 
when she married a man he didn’t like! And when her husband 
died she was left without a shilling. Tom Killigrew saw her on 
the street one day and asked her to go dnto the stage, and so 
she did — ^to keep from starving! And as soon as her husband’s 
father died and left her some money she quit and went to Tun- 
bridge Wells where she could live quiet and retired! Well— 
what are you both smirking at?” 

Sam sobered immediately, for it was his opinion that Jemima 
would be less injured by her association with the woman if she 
did not know what she really was. “Is that the story she told 
Father?” 

“Yes, it is! You believe it, don’t you, Sam? Oh, Lettice! You 
mike me sick!” 

Suddenly she swirled about and lifting up her skirts started 
off up the stairs and as she went Lettice saw that with every- 
thing else she had begun to wear green silk stockings. Sam and 
Lettice looked at each other. 

“Do you suppose he really believed that wild tale?” he asked 

at last. 

Lettice sighed, “I know he did And if he thought that we 
didn’t— well, he mustn’t ever think it, that’s all. I don’t know 
what happened to him to make him change, but something 
did and we must hide our feelings and thoughts for his sake 
We still love him even if— even if — ” She turned about quickly 
and walked away, though Sam gave her arm a brief pressure 
as she went And at that moment Samuel and Amber walked 
into the room, Jemima tnumphantly beside them with one arm 
linked through her step-mother’s. 

By June Ainber, who was not yet pregnant, was beginning 
to worry frantically. For Samuel, she knew, was anxious to 
have a child—mostlv, she suspected, to justify his marriaae to 
her In his own and his family’s eyes. And she wanted one^her- 
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self. He had already redrawn his will to give her the legal one- 
third, but she thought that a babv might induce him lo giVe her 
even more He had grown almost comically sentimental about 
babies, considering that his iirat \vife had borne him eighteen 
children And perpety4ll> aware as she was of the hostility 
they all felt toward her, she believed that a baby would protect 
her as nothing else could. 

Enveloped m a cloak, her face covered with a vizard, she 
went to consult half the midwives and quack«i and physicians 
m London, asking their advice. She had a chestful of oils and 
balsams and herbs and a routine of smearing and anointing 
which occupied a great deal of time Samuel's diet incliule-d 
vast quantities of oysters, eggs, caviar, and sweetbreads — hut 
still the maddening fact persisted, she was not pregnant. She 
finally went to an astrologer to have her stars read and was 
encouraged when he told her that she would soon conceive. 

One very hot day in June she ard Jemima returned from a 
visit to the Royal Exchange and came into her apartments to 
drink a syllabub cooled in ice The streets had been dusty and 
the crow^ds bad-tempered. There w'ere so many fises in the 
house that though Tansy was detailed with a swatter to kill them, 
they zoomed and buzzed everywhere. Amber tossed aside her 
fan and gloves and the hood she had been weanng and 
dropped ojito a couch, beginning immediately to unfasten the 
bodice of her gown 

Jemima was less interested in the heat than in the exciting 
adventure they had just had For two very' fine and good-look- 
ing gentlemen had stopped her step-mother m the Upper Walk 
of the ’Change and one of them had asked, with charming 
impudence, to be presented to “that pretty blue-eyed jilf’ — 
meaning Jemima And then he had kissed her on the cheek, 
bowed most graciously, and invited her to drive to Hyde Park 
with him and have a syllabub. 

“Imagine!” cried Jemima delightedly. “Mr. Sidney saying 
that after meeting me the day seemed hotter than ever!” She 
giggled and sipped her drink. “I vow I’ve never seen such hand- 
some men — at least not in a great while. And the other one, 
Colonel Hamilton, is ray Lady Castleraaine’s lover. Isn’t he?” 
She felt flattered to have been looked at admiringly by a gentle- 
man her Ladyship loved. Barbara’s notoriety was now so ex- 
tensive that she had become a kind of myth, known even to 
Innocent and sheltered girls like Jemima. 

“That’s the gossip,” said Amber lazily. 

“Of course I know you were nght to tell them we couldn’t 
go — and yet they seemed so fine, and so genteel and well-bred, 
I vow we’d all have been mighty merry ” 

Amber exchanged a sly glance with Nan, who was across the 
room behind Jemima “No doubt,” she agreed and got up to 
begin undressing. The Dangerfields entertained a great deal — 
more than ever since Samuel was so eager to display Ms lovely 
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young wife — ^and it was fier chief diversion to change one beau- 
tiful gown for another 

“You know,” said Jemima now, not watching her step- 
mother but starmg reflectively down into her glass “I thmk it 
would be a mighty fine thing to have a lover — if he was a gen- 
tleman, i mean 1 hate common fellows! All the Court ladies 
have lovers, don’t they?” 

“Oh, some of ’em do, I suppose. But to tell you the truth, 
Jemima, I don’t thmk Lettice would like to hear you talk that 
way,” 

“Much I care what Lettice would like! What does she know 
about things like that? The only man she ever knew was John 
Beckford — and she married him! But you’re different You 
know everything — and I can talk to you because you won’t tell 
me I’m wanton. Husbands are always such dull fellows — ^the 
gentlemen never seem to get marned, do they*?” 

“Not whOe they can get — not while they can help it,” 
amended Amber. 

“Why not? Why don’t they?” 

“Oh,” she shrugged into a dressing-gown, “they say they’ll 
lose their reputations as men of wit But come, Jemima, you 
don’t really mean all this. I thought that you were going to 
marry Josqjh Cuttle.” 

Jemima made a violent face. “Joseph Cuttle* You should see 
him! Don’t you remember — He was here last Wednesday He’s 
got teeth that stick out and skinny legs and pimples all over 
his face! I hate him! I won’t marry him* I don’t care what they 
say! I won’t*” 

“Well — said Amber soothingly. “I don’t think your father 
will make you marry a man you hate.” 

“He says I have to marry him! They’ve been planning it for 
years. But, oh, I don’t want to! Amber!” she cried suddenly, 
and rushed to kneel before her where she sat in her dressing- 
gown, stroking a great purring tortoise-shell cat. “Father wiU 
do anything you say! Yau make him promise I don’t have to 
many Joseph Cuttle, will you*^ Will you. Amber, please?” 

“Oh, Jemima,” protested Amber, “you mustn’t say such 
thin^l Your father doesn’t do what I tell him to, at all ” She 
knew that even Samuel would not want his family to thmk he 
was hen-pecked “But Fli speak to him about it for you — 

“Oh, If only you would! ^cause I won’t marry him! I can’t! 
Fra — Do you want to know something. Amber? I’m in love!” 

Amber seemed duly impressed, and asked the expected ques- 
tion “How fine Is he handsome?” 

“Oh,” breathed Jemima fervently. “The handsomest man 
Fve ever seen! He’s tall and his hair’s black and his eyes — I 
forget what colour they are, but when he looks at me I get 
such a queer feeling right here. Oh, Amber, he’s wonderful! 
He’s everything in the world that I admire’” 

“Hey day!” said Amber “Where’s this wonder to be seen?” 
Jemima grew wistful at that. “Not here — not in London. At 
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least not now— -but I hope he’ll be back one day soon. Tve 
been waiting for him for thirteen months and a week-— and 111 
never lo\e another man till he returns ” 

Amber was amused, for Jenuma's enthusiasm seemed quite 
childish to her, considering that the girl did not guess what 
the primary business of love was about. Naive kisses and queer 
feelings were the limit of her experience "‘Well, Jemima, I 
hope he comes back to you Does he know* vou’re walling?’'* 

“Oh, no. I suppose he scarce knows I’m alive. i\e ooK seen 
him twice' — he was here one night for supper and another time 
I went down with Sam and Bob tc sec his ships, just before he 
sailed for America.” 

“Sailed for America! Who is this man’ Whafs his name’’* 

Jemima looked at her m surprise. “If I tell you will jou 
promise not to tell a souF They’d ail laugh at me. He’s a noble- 
man — Lord Carlton — Oh! What’s the matter? Do >o« imow 
him?” 

It was like a smack in the face with cold water, rode and 
shocking, and it made her angry because it scared her. But 
why should it? she thought, annoyed by her own uneasy lack 
of confidence. This girl can’t mean anything to him — Why, 
she’s just a child Besides, she’s not half as pretty as I am — 
Or is she? Amber’s eyes were going swiftly over her step- 
daughter’s face — seeing there now a threat to her own happi- 
ness Don’t be such a fool! she told herself wrathfully. Do you 
want her to guess — Only seconds had passed before she man- 
aged to answer, with a show of casualness: 

“Why, I think I met him once at the Theatre. But how d’you 
come to be entertaining a lord and visiting his ships?” 

“He does some business with Father — I don’t know just 
what.” 

Amber lifted her eyebrows. “Samuel doing business with a 
pirate?” 

“But he’s not a pirate! He’s a privateer — and there’s a world 
of difference between ’em. It’s the privateers we have to thank 
for keeping England on the seaS' — his Majesty’s navy won’t 
doit*” 

“You talk like a merchant yourself, Jemima,” said Aml>er 
tartly, but brought herself up with another quick wamiog. 
“Well — ” She contrived a smile. “So you’re m love with a noble- 
man. Then I hope for your sake he'll come back to Eng- 
land soon.” 

“Oh, I hope so too! Fd give anything to see him again! D’you 
know — ” she said with sudden confiding shyness, “last Hal- 
owe’en Anne and Jane and I baked a dumb-cake Anne 
dreamed that night about William Twopeny — and now she’s 
married to him! And / dreamed about Lord Carlton* Oh, 
Amber, do you think he could ever fall in love with me? Do 
you think he’d ever marry me?” 

“Why not*” snapped Amber “You should have a big enough 
dowry!” The instant she heard the words she was furious with 
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Isemelf and quickly added* “That’s what men always thmi; 
about, you know,” 

In less than an hour she broke her promise to Jemima, for 
Samuel came in and she could not resist the temptation to 
speak to him of Bruce, though she began by saying mnoceiitly, 
“I heard today m the ’Change that the Dutch have told his 
Majesty their fleet is only to defend their fishing trade, and 
that he’s angry they should think he’s stupid enough to believe 

’ Samuel, who was putting off his outer clothes, laughed at 
that. “What a ridiculous lie! The Dutch fleet is for just one pur- 
pose — to run England off the seas. They’ve captured our 
ships, beaten our men m the East Indies, hung the St George 
under their own flag, granted letters-of-marque against us, and 
done everything but dare us to fight them ” 

“But we’ve been granting letters against them too, ever since 
the King came back, haven’t we*?” 

“If we have it’s not supposed to be known — the letters were 
mostly against the Spanish, though I don’t doubt that Dutch- 
men have been stopped too. Which is no better than they de- 
wrve. But how does it happen you know so much of our poli- 
tics, my dear*?” He seemed tenderly amused to hear his wife 
discussing serious matters 

“Fve been talking to Jemima.” 

*To Jemima? Well, I suppose she has the latest news at her 
finger-tips ” 

“When it concerns privateers she does. She says you do busi- 
ness with ’em ” 

“I do, with three or four. But I never knew Jemima to be 
very much interested m my business affairs.” He smiled as he 
stood before her, hands m his pockets while his eyes ran over 
her admiringly. 

“It isn’t your business she’s interested m so much as the 
privateers.” 

“Oh, so that’s it, is it? The little minx. Well — I suppose she 
thinks she’s in love with Lord Carlton ” 

“How did you guess?” 

“It wasn’t very difficult He was here for supper once about 
a year ago. She could hardly eat a bite and talked about noth- 
ing else for days. Well, she’d better get him out of her head ” 

“She says she’s waiting for him to come back.” 

“Nonsense! He doesn’t know she’s on earth! His family’s 
one of the oldest in England and he’s made himself enor- 
mously rich privateering. He’s not interested in marrying some 
upstart merchant’s daughter.” 

Samuel had no illusions about his social relationship to the 
aristocracy. His family was a new one, just come into power 
and wealth during the last two generations, and he had no 
snobbish ambition to buy his way into the peerage — as some 
men he knew were doing — ^at the price of his own self-respect 

“I wouldn’t want her to marry Lord Carlton if he’d have 
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her As a man, I like and admire him, but as a hesbaod for mf 
daughter— I wouldn’t consider it even if he wanted to marry 
her, which I know^ he doesn't. No, Jemima's going to inarr> 
Joseph Cuttie and she may as well get such ridiculous notions 
out of her head The Cuttles and I have done biismess to- 
gether for years and it’s a suitable marriage for her in every 
respect. I’ll speak to her directly about such nonsense.” 

“Oh, please, Samuel — don’t do that* I promised her I 
wouldn’t tell you But of course I thought you should know. 
Why not let me talk to her'’" 

“I wish vou would, my dear She has more respect for your 
opinion tnan for anyone’s " He smiled and offered her his arm, 
‘T don’t want to force her, and yet I knos^ that it's best for 
her and for all of us The boy is young, but he’s very fond of 
her and is a quiet hard-working lad, exactly the kmd of mari 
she should marry.” 

“Of course she should’ But young g.rls have such silly ideas 
about men — ” They started out of the room and Amber asked 
casually, “By the way, Samuel, is Lord Carlton coming to Lon- 
don soon'’” 

“I don’t know Why?” 

“Oh, I was only thinking that the contract should be signed 
before she sees him again — or heaven only knows what foolish- 
ness she might do ” 

“That’s a very good idea, my dear Til see the lawyers to- 
morrow. It's kind of you to take" an interest m my family.” 

Amber smiled modestly. 

Joseph Cuttle was among the guests they had that mght 
and though Amber had met him before she "had not remem- 
bered him He was a tall awkward bov, eighteen years old, with 
a face which looked unfinished His manners were clumsy and 
embarrassed, as though he always wished that he might run 
away and hide It was almost ridiculous to think of dainty 
effervescent little Jemima married to so gauche a creature 

But Amber sought him out and though at first he was des- 
perately uncomfortable she succeeded so well m putting him 
at his ease that presently he was confiding his troubles to her 
and begging her to help him She promised that she would and 
hinted that Jemima liked him much better than she seemed to 
but that shyness kept her from showing her feelings. Once she 
caught Jemima’s eyes on her, surprised and hurt and accusing 
It was not long before Jemima, pleading that she had a head- 
ache, left the company and went upstairs to her own apart- 
ments. 

She rushed into Amber’s room early the next morning, while 
Amber lay drowsily sunk in her feather-mattress, contemplat- 
ing the tufted satin lining of the tester over her head She was 
indulging, as she often did when not quite awake, m a sensual 
reverie, half memory, half wishful imagining, about herself and 
Bruce Carlton She had long since forgiven him for Captain 
Morgan’s death and did not doubt that he had likewise for- 
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fflvea ber. And, since JeminiE had talked about him, she felt 
that he was closer than he had been, that perhaps she would 
see Mm again before so very long. Now Jemima s appearance 
jerked her rudely from her voluptuous musing. 

“Heavens, Jemima! What’s the matter?” She half sat up, 

“Amber! How could you be so civd to that nasty Joseph 
Cuttle last night!” 

“I don’t think he’s nasty at all, Jemima. He s a good kind- 
hearted young man, and he adores you.” 

“I don’t care! He’s ugly and he’s a fool — and 1 hate him! 
And you promised you’d help me!” All at once she began to 

cry. 

“Pon’t cry, Jemima,” said Amber, rather crossly. /‘Fll help 
you if I can. But your father told me to talk to him, and I 
couldn’t very well refuse.” 

“You could if you wanted to!” insisted Jemima, wiping the 
tears from her face. “Lettice says you make him do anything 
you want — like a tame monkey!” 

Amber repressed a burst of lau^ter at this, but said se- 
verely, “Well, Lettice is wrong! And you’d better not say things 
like that, Jemima! But make yourself easy — I’ll help you all I 
can.” 

Jemima smiled now, for her tears were sudden and light and 
left no traces, “Oh, thank you’ I knew you wouldn’t turn 
against me! And when Lord Carlton comes — you will help me 
then, won’t you?^’ 

“Yes, Jemima, of course. Every way I can.” 

Amber, crossing the front courtyard to get into her coach, 
stc^sped suddenly and stared at another coach which was stand- 
ing there. It was Almsbury’s. And since it was not likely the 
Earl could have any business with Samuel, it must mean that 
Bmce was back. He was there, at that very moment, inside 
with Samuel! 

For an instant she stood, stunned, staring at the crest; and 
then without a word she whirled and ran back across the 
courtyard. Site had been m Samuel’s offices no more than three 
or four times and the various men working there looked at her 
in some surprise and curic^ity as she rushed through the outer 
rooms toward Ms private office. Without stopping for an in- 
stant to decide what she would say or do, to try to gather her 
composure, she flung open the door. 

The room was large and handsomely furnished with carved 
oak tables and chairs and stools, dark nch velvet hangings, 
panelled walls, and numerous candles burning in brass sconces. 
Samuel and Lord Carlton stood before a great framed map of 
the New World, and though Samuel was facing her Bmce had 
his back turned. He had on one of the new cassock-coats, made 
of dark-green-and-gold brocade and reaching to his knees, 
with a broad twisted satin sash about the waist and a belt 
slung from one shoulder to hold his sword. A broad-brimmed 
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hat was on his head and he wore a periwig which was not, how- 
ever, much different m appearance from his own hair; only 
the fops wore the long extravagantly -curled wigs. 

Even from the back he looked different to her from any 
other man, and her heart was beating so violently she W'as al- 
most stilled Fm going to faint^ she thought desperately Fm 
going to do something terrible and make a fool of myself! 

“Oh, I’m sorry, Samuel.” she said, still standing in the 
opened doorway and holding to the knob. “I thought you were 
alone ” 

“Come m, my dear. This is Lord Carlton, of whom youVe 
heard me speak My lord, may I present my svife*^” 

Bruce turned and looked at her and his eyes showed irst 
surprise and then amusement You — he seemed to say — of all 
people You, married to a respectable rich old merchant And 
she saw too that he had not forgotten their last parting, made 
m anger and tragedy. 

But he merely took off his hat and bowed to her gravely. 
“Your servant, madame.” 

“Lord Carlton is just returned from America with his ships 
— and several others, as well,” Samuel added with a smile, for 
the merchants were proud of the privateers, and grateful to 
them 

“How fine,” said Amber nervously, and she had a terrible 
feeling that she was going to fall apart, collapse in little pieces 
from head to toe. “I just came to tell you, Samuel” — she spoke 
rapidly — “that I won’t be home m time for dinner Fve got a 
call to make.” She gave Carlton a swift uncertain glance. “Why 
don’t you come to supper this evening, Lord Carlton'^ Fm sure 
you must have a great many exciting tales to tell of your ad- 
ventures at sea ” 

He bowed again, smiling. “I don’t believe sea-going stories 
hold much interest for ladies, but I shall be very glad to come, 
Mrs. Dangerfield. Thank you.” 

Amber gave them both an abrupt smile, curtsied, and went 
out in a rush of taffeta petticoats; the door banged noisily be- 
hind her. She ran back across the courtyard as if afraid that 
her legs would not carry her all the way to the coach. She 
climbed in, dropped down onto the seat, and closed her eyes. 

Excitedly Nan seized her hand. “Is he there, mam?” 

“Yes,” she whispered weakly. “He’s there ” 

Half an hour later she was at Almsbury House and Emily 
was greeting her with eager enthusiasm. Together they started 
upstairs toward the nursery. 

“How kind of you to call! We’ve been in town less than a 
fortnight and we tried to find you but at the Theatre they could 
only tel! us you’d married, but didn’t know where you were 
living. Lord Carlton is here with us — ” 

“Yes, I know. I just saw him at ray husband’s office. I3o you 
think he’ll come back here for dinner?” 
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“I don’t know. I believe that he and John were to meet some- 
where at one ” 

Thc> had reached the nursery and found the children hav- 
ing their porridge. Amber’s disappointment over the prospect 
of missing Bruce was partly eased by her reunion with her son, 
whom she had not seen since the previous September, He was 
an extraordinarily beautiful child, healthy and happy and 
friendly, with dark waving hair and green eyes She picked 
him up in her arms, laughing gaily when he kissed her and got 
cream on her checks and mouth and tangled his spoon in her 
curls. 

‘‘Daddy’s here too. Mother!” he announced loudly. “Aunt 
Emily brought me ail the wav to London to see him'” 

“Oh,” said Amber, a little jealous resentment pricking at her. 
“You knew he was coming?” 

“He wrote to John,” explained Emily. “He wanted to see 
the baby.” 

“He isn’t married, is he?” 

U was the one question she dreaded to ask, each time he 
came back, though she could not imagine whom a man could 
find to marry m that barbarous empty land across the ocean. 

“No,” said Emily. 

Amber sal down on the floor with Bruce and a fat barking 
spotted iJuppy which belonged to him, while Emily’s two sons 
came to join them. Between playing with the puppy and talking 
to her son, she managed to ask Emily some questions. 

“How long IS he going to stay this time‘s” 

“A month or so, I believe. He’s going to volunteer his ships 
for the w’ar.” 

“The war! It hasn’t begun yet, has it?” 

“Not yet, but soon, 1 believe- At least that’s what they’re 
saying at Court.” 

“But what’s he going to do that for? He might lose them 
ali~— ” 

Emily looked faintly surprised. “Why, he wants to. England 
needs every ship and every experienced seaman she can get 
Many ^privateers will do the same thing — ” 

At just that moment Bruce came through the opened door- 
wa> and walked toward them. While Amber sat speechless and 
helpless, the baby broke out of her arms and ran to his father, 
who swung him up onto one shoulder He was standing above 
her now', looking down and smiling. 

“1 thought I might find you here.” 

Ckafter Twenty-eight 

Jemima came running into the bedroom that evening as 
Amber was getting dressed for supper. “Amberl” she cried joy- 
ously. “Oh, Amber, thank you!” 

Amber turned and saw to her annoyance that Jemima, 
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dressed in a gown of cornflower-blue satin, with the skirt 
caoglit up by artificial roses and real roses pinned into her 
glossy curls, was looking prettier than she ever had. 

“Thank you for what*’” 

“For inviting Lord Carlton to supper, of course’ Father told 
me he was coming and that you had asked him!” 

“Joseph Cuttle’s coming too, remember,” said Amber crossly. 
“And if you’re not nice to him your father will be mighty dis- 
pleased.” 

“Oh, Joseph Cuttle* Who cares about him* Oh Amber, I m 
so excited What’ll I do'-' W’hat’il 1 say'^ Oh, I do want to make 
a great impression! Tell me what I shall do. Amber, please — 
You know about those things.” 

“Just be quiet and modest,” advised Amber, somewhat 
tartly. “Remember, men never like a pert woman.” 

Jemima was instantly subdued, struggling to compose her 
face “I know it* I’ve got to be very formal and languishing*— 
if only I can! But, oh, I think I’ll faint at the sight of him! Tel 
me — how do I look?” 

“Oh, tearing fine,” Amber assured her. She got up to put 
on her gown. 

Amber was unhappy and worried and sickeningly jealous, 
desperately afraid of her step-daughter She and Bruce had 
been together all afternoon, and the glow of those hours still 
lingered, throbbing and reverberating through every cord of 
her being But now here was Jemima, young, lovely, audaci- 
ous, who suddenly seemed to her a dangerous rival For by her 
own marriage to a rich old merchant Amber had acquired a 
sort of counterfeit respectability which she felt made her less 
alluring. She was married but Jemima was not, and for aE 
Samuel’s certainty that Lord Carlton would not care to marry 
into the Dangerfield family. Amber was scared. 

Don’t be a fool* she had told herself a hundred times. He 
wouldn’t marry a simpleton like Jemma for ail the gold in 
England! Besides, he’s nch enough himself now. Oh, why 
doesn’t Jemima look like Lettice! 

She did not look at Jemima as she got into her gown but she 
could feel the girl watching her, anxiously, and her own con- 
fidence began to return. The gown was made of champagne- 
coloured lace over champagne satin, and was spangled with 
thousands of golden stars. She turned, still avoiding Jemima’s 
eyes, and walked back to the dressing-table to put on her emer- 
alds 

“Oh!” cried Jemima at last. “How beautiful you are!” her 
eyes wistfully sought out her own reflection in a mirror. “He 
won’t even see me!” 

“Of course he will, sweetheart,” said Amber, better-natured 
now. “You’ve never looked half so pretty.” 

At that moment Jemima’s woman, Mrs. Carter, stuck her 
head in the door. “Mrs. Jemima!” she hissed. “His Lordship’s 
here! He Just came in!” 
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Amber’s heart gave a bound, but she did not turn her fiMi 
or move- Jemima, however, looked as distraught as a girl suro- 
moned to her execution “He’s here’” she breathed. “Oh, my 
God’” That alone was enough to show hp mortal desperation, 
for blasphemy was no more allowable in Dangerfield House 
than was bawdry. 

And then Jemima picked up her skirts and was gone 

Five minutes later Amber was ready to go downstairs her- 
self. She was eager to see how he looked at Jemima, what be 
seemed to think of her — but most of all she wanted nothing 
but to see him again, to hear his voice and watch his face, to 
be m the same room with him 

“Take care, mam,” cautioned Nan softly, as she gave her her 

fan. 

Amber saw him the moment she entered the drawing-rcKni. 
He was standing across from her talking to Samuel and two 
other men, and Jemima was there at his side, staring up it 
him like a flower with its face turned to the sun She started 
toward them but had to stop a great many times on the way to 
greet her other guests, most of whom were familiar to her for 
they had been there often during the past five months. 

They were merchants and lawyers and goldsmiths, part of 
that solid body of upper-middle-class rich which was rapidly 
becoming the greatest force in England More and more they 
were able to control governmental policies both at home and 
overseas, because they now controlled the largest share of the 
country’s money. Almost without exception they had been on 
the winning side m the Civil Wars, and their fortunes had con- 
tinued to grow during the years that the defeated Royalists suf- 
ifered imprisonment and ruinous taxes at home or lived m des- 
perate poverty abroad Even the Restoration had not been able 
to bring about a return of the old conditions; these were the 
rich strong men of the kingdom now 

It was the merchants who were loudest and most insistent in 
demanding a war against the Dutch, which was necessary to 
protect England’s commerce and trade from the most formid- 
able rival she had in that sphere. And Lord Carlton, as a priva- 
teer who had been sinking Dutch ships and capturing Dutch 
merchandise, was vastly respected and admired by mem, m 
spite of the fact that he was an aristocrat. 

At last Amber came up to the small group which stood 
framed by the new gold-embroidered velvet draperies she had 
put in the drawing-room She made a deep curtsy and Bmce 
bowed to her. femima watched them both 

“Fm glad you were able to come. Lord Carlton.” She could 
face him more calmly now, though her inner excitement was 
still intense 

“Fm extremely happy to be here, Mrs Dangerfield.” 

No one could have guessed that only three hours ago they 
had Iain together. Now they were cool and polite— r-strangers. 

Supper was announced and the guests began to straggle into 
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the diomg-rcx>m where the mea! was being seized in French 
Buffet style There was food enough to feed three the 

hundred people there were to eat it, and gallons ot white and 
red wioe Wax candles cast a soft bright light on the woinen’s 
hair and shoulders, music of fiddles drifted trom the roams 
beyond Some of the women were dressed w ith as great splen- 
dour as the Court ladies, the men were for the most part ia 
sober dark velvets or woo! 

Amber and Bruce were immediately separated, for she had 
her duties as hostess and he was captured b> a circle of mer- 
chants who wanted to know when the war would liNegin, how 
many ships he had taken, and if it was true that there was a 
plague m Holland which would lay her so low she would iw 
an easy victim They asked him why the King did not mend 
his ways, how long the idleness and corruption at Court would 
continue and, privately, whether it was a safe investment to 
loan his Majesty a large sum of money. “Our ships," "our 
trade,’* “our seas,” were the words that sounded over and over. 
The women gathered in groups to talk of their children, their 
pregnancies and their servants Almost everyone would remark, 
sometime during the course of the evening, that England had 
been far happier under Old Oliver; they forgot how they had 
grumbled about that same Old Oliver. 

They drifted out of the dmmg-room and back to the draw- 
ing-room to seat themselves about little round tables or on 
chairs and benches And Amber, whose eyes followed Bruce 
wherever he went, even when she seemed most occupied with 
something else, was furious when Jemima at last succeeded in 
maneuvering him away from his questioners and into a cor- 
ner alone with her. They sat down, plates on their laps, and 
began to talk. 

Jemima was chattering at him and smiling, her eyes ashine 
with happiness and passionate admiration as she plied on him 
all the pretty tricks of a natural flirt. Bruce sat and watched 
her and now and then he said something, but though he seemed 
only lazily amused Amber was in a state of anguished jealousy. 

She made several starts to go over and interrupt them, but 
each time someone stopped her At last one old dowager with 
a bosom like a shelf and the face of a petulant spaniel said to 
her: “Jemima seems mightily smitten with his Lordship, She’s 
been making sheep’s-eyes at him all evening Let me tell you, 
Mrs Dangerfield, if Jemima was my daughter Fd find a way 
to get her out of his company — I admire his Lordship’s exploits 
on the sea as much as anyone, but his reputation with women 
is none of the best, you can take ray word for that.” 

Amber was horrified “Oh, heaven! Thank you for telling 
me, Mrs Humpage FII take a course with her this instant.” 

And immediately she was off across the room to where 
Joseph Cuttle stood in a corner talking to Henry and trying 
to pretend he did not know Jemima was with a man who was 
not only handsome and titled but a hero into the bargain, 
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“Why, Joseph!” she cried “Where have you been all me- 
ning? Whatever are you doing over here? Ill wager you havea*! 
spoke so much as a word to Jemima’” 

Joseph blushed and shuffled one foot awkwardly^ while 
Henry looked into his step-mother’s neckline. “I’m having a 
ine time, Mrs. Dangerfield Jemima’s busy.” 

“Nonsense, Joseph’ Why, shell never forgive you if you 
ser\'e her at this rate’” she took his wrist, kindness and en- 
couragement in her eyes. “Come along, Joseph — you can’t 
help your cause with hei by standing over here.” 

They began to make their way across the room and Amber 
kept a firm hold on Joseph’s hand, as though afraid that he 
would bolt and run. But Amber dragged him up to Bruce and 
Jemima, ignoring the reproachful accusing stare Jemima gave 
her, and presented him to Lord Carlton 

“I’m going to let you and Joseph start the dancing, Jemima,” 
she said sweetly. “You can begin with coranto.” 

Reluctantly Jemima got to her feet, but her face began to 
sparkle again as she turned to Bruce. “Excuse me, your Lord- 
ship?” 

Bruce bowed. “Certainly, madame. And I thank you for 
your company at supper ” 

Jemima gave him a long smile, one he was not intended to 
forget — Ignoring the tormented boy by her side — and then 
with a brief curtsy to Amber she went off toward the ballroom, 
but she did not take Joseph’s arm or seem aware that he was 
with her. 

Amber waited until they were out of ear-shot and then she 
turned to Bruce, to find him smiling down at her He seemed to 
know exactly what she was thinking. “Well!” she said, “And 
did you have a pleasant evening’” 

“Very pleasant. Thank you for inviting me. And now — ” He 
glanced across the room at a clock. “1 must be going.” 

“Oh, you must be going’” she repeated sarcastically. “As 
soon as / corne along you must be going!” 

‘T have business at Whitehall.” 

“I can imagine what your business is!” 

“Smile a little, Amber,” he said softly. “Some of your guests 
are beginning to wonder at your familiarity with me. A woman 
never quarrels with a man she doesn’t know well.” 

His mocking tone made her furious, but what he said scared 
her even more And now she forced a bright smile onto her 
mouth _if not into her eyes, and gave a quick sweeping glance 
to see If they were being watched. I’ve got to be careful! she 
warned herself. If anyone guessed— Oh Lord, if they ever 
guessed * 

She raised her voice a little, smiling. “I’m so glad you could 
come tonight, Lord Carlton It isn’t often we have the com- 
pany of a man who’s done so much for England.” 

Bruce bow'ed, bending with his careless, light feline grace. 
“Thank you, madame. Good-mght.” 
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He left her then and made his way across the room to ^ak 
to Samuel Suddenly Amber, who had turned about to fail: to 
a white-haired old gentleman, left him with the excuse that she 
must see about replenishing the wine In the hallway she picked 
up her skirts and ran as fast as she could go, out the door and 
round to the front courtyard where she saw Bruce just getting 
into a coach 

“Lord Carlton!” she cried breathlessly, her high beds dick- 
mg as she ran across the brick pavement toward him 

He stopped, turning to look at her. “Did you call me, Mrs. 
Dangerfieid*’” 

“I have a message from my husband, your Lordship ” With 
that she climbed into the coach and beckoned him to follow 
her, motioning the footman then to close the door “Bmcc — 
when can I see you again*’” 

“Amber, you little fool! What are you thinking alxsutT* His 
voice was impatient and there was an angry look in his eyes. 
“You've got to use more sense this time’” 

She frowned a little as she glanced out the window, wlshiojg 
that that stupid footman would go away with his torch, for It 
sent a flaring light m upon them “I’ll be careful! Only Fve got 
to see you, Bruce' When? I can come any time 

“Come to the ships tomorrow, then We’ll be unloading and 
no one will be surprised if you’re there.” 

“Fll be there in the morning.” 

She leaned a little toward him, longing for a kiss. 

“Amber!” 

Reluctantly she got out of the coach and ran back into the 
house again To her horrified amazement she found the draw- 
mg-rooms in an uproar of excitement and turmoil, though she 
had left her guests talking and laughing and beginning to dance. 

“What IS It? What’s happened?” She rushed up to the first 
person she saw 

“It’s your husband, Mrs. Dangerfield. He’s fainted.” 

“Fainted!” 

The terrible thought went through her mind that he had 
somehow guessed or been told about her and Bruce and that 
the shock had brought on a stroke. She was more worried fear 
herself than for Samuel, as she ran up the stairs. 

She found the outer rooms full of people, servants and mem- 
bers of the family, but without stopping to speak to them she 
went directly into the bedroom. Samuel lay at full length on 
the bed and Lettice knelt beside him, while the four oldest 
brothers stood anxiously nearby. None of them glanced at her. 

Dr. de Forest, who was his physician and who had been at 
supper, was holding his wnst and taking the count of his pulse 

Instinctively Amber lowered her voice to whisper. “What 
happened*? I went out to see about the wine and when I came 
back they said he had fainted.” 

“He has" said Sam curtly. 

Amber went to stand fc^side the bed, on the opposite side 
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from Lettice Slie did not dare look her or at the others, but 
she sensed that none of them was paying her any attention; all 
interest was focused on their father And though it seemed to 
her that she waited there for an endless time, it was actually 
but a few minutes When he opened his lids he was looking up 
al Lettice; his eyes shifted, searching for^ Amber, and when he 
found her he smiled She was watching him breathlessly, afraid 
that now he would say something that would tel! her she was 
caught. 

She bent across the bed and kissed him gently. “Yoo*re here, 
Samuel, with us. There’s nothing to worry about.” 

‘T don’t remember what happened — I thought we were — ” 

“You fainted, sir,” said Dr. de Forest. 

Lettice was crying, very softly so that she would disturb no 
one, and her eldest brother reached down and took her by the 
shoulders to raise her to her feet At the doctor’s request they 
left the room, all but Amber. He began to talk to them both 
then, very seriously, of the necessity for Samuel to be perfectly 
quiet for a few days, to avoid exertion of any kind — and he 
particularly addressed himself to Amber who looked at him 
solemnly and nodded her head. 

“You must help your husband, Mrs. Dangerfield,” he said 
privately to Amber when she was showing him out. “His life’s 
in jeopardy if you don’t. You understand me?” 

“Yes, Dr. de Forest. I will.” 

When she came back Samuel took her hand and smiled. 
“Eh*, de Forest is full of ridiculous notions. We won’t pay any 
attention to him, will we?” 

But Amber answered him firmly. “Yes, we will, Samuel. He 
says it’s for your good and we will. We must. Promise me, 
Samuel — promise you’ll do as he says ” 

He was obviously embarrassed, but Amber was insistent. She 
would allow him to do no thing, not the smallest, which might 
be injuriom to his health. And they would be just as happy as 
before — he must never think that it mattered to her in any way 
at al! Nothing mattered to her but his safety and well-being. 
Samuel, deeply touched by this manifestation of tender devo- 
tion, could not restrain a few tears. But while she sat beside 
him and talked and stroked his head Amber was thinking that 
if she became pregnant now the child would be Lord Carlton’s 
— and if only it happened soon, Samuel would think it his own. 

The next morning he was feeling somewhat better, but 
Amber insisted that he remain m bed as the doctor had said he 
should, and much against her will she stayed m the room with 
him. About one o’clock Jemima came in with her two oldest 
brothers to say that they were going down to watch Lord 
Carlton’s ships being unloaded. 

“Why don’t you go with them, my dear?” Samuel asked 
Amber “You've been shut up here with me al! day.” 

Jemima looked at her anxiously, obviously hoping that she 
would not come, and though for a moment or two Amber in- 
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listed that she could not leave him she allowed herseif to l« 
penoaded. But the trip was a djsappointfnerit. They had not 
S.O much as a word alone together and Bruce w'as so he 
seemed scarcely aware cf her presence. Her only consolation 
w’as that Jemima was as much disappointed as she was, and 
did not conceal It so welL 

He did, however, make each of them a handsome present. 
To Jemima he gave a magnificent length of material which 
looked as though molten gold had been poured over a piece of 
Silk, and a pattern etched m it by sensitive fingers holding a 
feather; to Amber he gave an elaborate necklace cf topaz and 
gold. Both gifts had been captured from one of the Dutch 
ships returning from the East Indies. 

But early the next morning she slipped out of the home In 
a black cloak and mask and took a hackney to Almsbury 
House. They spent half an hour in the nurserv with the baby 
and Emily and Almsbury, and then they went back to ha 
apartments. 

“Suppose someone finds out about this,” he said. 

Amber was confident. “They won’t. Samuel was asleep and 
Nan was to say I went to have a gown fitted, so I wouldn't have 
to trouble him with women about in the room “ She smiled up 
at him. “Oh, I'm a marvellously devoted wife, Fll warrant >ou.” 

“You’re a hard-hearted little bitch," be said. “I pity the men 
who love you ” 

But she was too happy to get angry about anything, and 
there was a light in his green eyes as he sat looking at her 
which would have made her forgive anything. She went over 
and sat on his lap, putting her arms about his neck and her 
mouth against his smooth-shaven cheek. 

“But you love me, Bruce — and I’ve never hurt you. I don’t 
think I could if I tried,” she added with a pout 

He gave a lift of one eyebrow and smiled He had never in- 
dulged in the extravagant compliments which were a fashion 
among the gallants, and she sometimes wondered jealously If 
he paid them to other women. Jemima perhaps. 

“What do you think of Jemima?” she asked him now. 

“Why, she’s very pretty — and naive as a Maid of Honour 
her first week at Court.” 

“She’s mad m love with you.” 

“A hundred thousand pound or so, IVe discovered, will 
make a man more attractive than he’d ever suspected him- 
self of being.” 

“A hundred thousand! My God, Bruce! What a lot of 
money! When Samuel dies I’ll have sixty-six thousand. Think 
what a fortune that will be if we put it together! We’d be the 
richest people in England f” 

'‘*You forget, darling. I won’t be in England.” 

“Oh, but you — 

Suddenly he stood up and swung her into his arms; his mouth 
closed over hers. Amber sailed away dizzOy, her arguments 
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effectively stopped. Bot be bad not beard, by any means, the 
last of it. For now she had contrLved to get somethmg which 
she knew he valued, monev, and she hoped to bargain with it 
If only he would marry her — if only she could have him for- 
ever. There was nothing else she wanted, really All her other 
great ambitions would vanish hke a piece of ice dropped on a 
red-hot stove. 

She did not go back to Almsbury House the next two morn- 
ings, for Bruce had warned her that unless she was very care- 
ful she would be found out. “If you’re sailing that ocean under 
false colours,” he said, “and I suppose you must be — you'd bet- 
ter remember it won’t take much to make them suspicious. And 
If they ever caught you — your sixty-six thousand might 
dwindle considerably,” She knew that it was the truth and 
determined to be cautious. 

But when Jemima asked her what she had thought of Lord 
Carlton the blood shot suddenly to her face and she had to 
bend over to retie her garter. “Why — he’s mighty handsome, 
of course.” 

“I think he liked me — don’t you?” 

“What makes you think so!” Her voice was sharp in spite of 
herself, but she hastily changed its tone. “You mustn’t be so 
bold, Jemima. Fm sure everyone thought you were flirting with 
him- — and courtiers are all the same,” 

“All the same? In what way?” 

Worried and annoyed by what seemed to be Jemima’s stupid- 
ity she snapped: “Just remember this — ^take care he doesn’t 
do you some harm!” 

“Harm, pish!” said Jemima scornfully. “What harm could 
he do me when 1 love him?” 

Amber had an impulse to run after her and grab her by the 
hair and slap her face, but she restrained herself. It would cer- 
tainly not be in keeping with the character she had built for 
herself, a structure put together at too much pain and cost to 
kick it over carelessly now because of a silly girl who meant 
nothing to him. Nevertheless, she and Jemima were hencefor- 
ward somewhat cool when they met and Jemima — who was 
even now puzzled as to what had caused this change in their 
friendship— again began to call her “Madame ” 

The next afternoon she returned from visiting some of Sam- 
uel’s innumerable relatives and found Jemima waiting in the 
entrance hall with Carter, both of them dressed to go out. 
Jemima was painted and patched and perfumed, her hair was 
curled and her buttercup-yellow satin gown cut so low that it 
seemed her small round breasts might escape at any moment 
There were \ allow roses in her hair and she wore her yellow- 
lined Mack-velvet cloak hung carelessly on her shoulders, to 
cover as little of her as possible. She looked for all the world 
like a Court beauty or the town’s reigning harlot. 

“Ye gods, Jemima!” said Amber, pausing in shocked amaze- 
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merit to look at tier step-daughter. “Wherever are you going 
dressed like that'’” 

Jemima’s eyes sparkled and her voice was tnuniphaTit, al- 
most defiant “Lord Carlton is coming to take me for a drive 
in Hyde Park.” 

“I suppose }OU asked him?” 

“Well, maybe I did! You don’t get what >oii want by sitting 
and waiting for it!” 

Amber had told Jemlna something like that once, tat now 
Jemima said it without remembering its source. She thought 
It was her own idea And Amber, who had meddled in a spirit 
of malicious mischief, encouraged Jemima’s rebellion against 
family traditions, was faced with the prospect of having her 
own advice turned against her. Three months age Jj'mima 
would never have dared ask a man to take her riding Amber 
was not thinking of retributive justice, however, as she stood 
staring at Jemima with her hatred showing plain in her eyes 
Ohf if only I wasn’t married to her father! she thought, funous 
at her own impotence. 

“Jemima, you’re making a fool of yourself! You don’t know 
the kind of man Lord Carlton is!” 

Jemima lifted her chin. “I beg your pardon, Madame, but I 
know exactly. He’s handsome and he’s fascinating and he’s a 
gentleman — and J love him ” 

Amber’s lip curled and she repeated the words, mimicking 
her with erne! accuracy. “He’s handsome and he’s fascinating 
and he’s a gentleman — and you love him! Hoity-toity! And if 
you’re not mighty careful you’ll find that your maidenhead is 
missing!” 

“I don’t believe you! Lord Carlton isn’t like that at all! Be- 
sides, Carter is going along!” 

“She’d better^ And see that she stays along, too!” ^ 

She was now so angry that, in spite of Nan’s frantic nudges 
and grimaces, she might have gone on to say much more, but 
the knocker clattered and the footman who answered it ad- 
mitted Bruce. He swept off his hat to both of them, and his 
eyes glittered with amusement to find Amber and her step- 
daughter so obviously engaged in a quarrel. 

Damn him! thou^t Amber. Men always think they’re so 
superior! 

“This is a pleasant surprise, Mrs Dangerfield,” he said now. 
“I hadn’t expected to have your company too ” 

“Oh, Madame isn’t coming!” said Jemima hastily. “She’s 
just returned from a drive!” 

“Oh,” said Bruce softly “I’m sorry, Mrs Dangerfield. I’d 
have enjoyed having you with us.” 

Amber’s eyes stared at him, hard and shining and slanting 
like a cat’s ‘‘Would you. Lord Carlton?” 

And she turned and ran up the stairs, but as she heard the 
door close behind them she stopped abruptly on the balcony 
atove, swirling about to look down. They were gone. Suddenly 
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she raisC'd her arm and threw her fan as hard as she could at 
the floor below. She had not realized that anyone was about, 
but at that moment a footman appeared and looked up m some 
suiprise; her eyes met his for an alarmed angry instant and 
then she rushed off. 

She was still somewhat excited when Samuel came up from 
the office where he had gone to spend an hour or two But she 
kissed him affectionately, made him sit down, and then took a 
stool beside him and put her hand into his. For a few moments 
they chatted of various small things and then she gave a trou- 
bled little frown, and stared off pensively into space. 

He stroked the smooth crown of her head, where the hair 
lay in burnished satin waves. “What is it, my dear? Nothing’s 
amiss?” 

“No Samuel, nothing. Oh, Samuel — must tell you! Ifs 
about Jemima! I’m womed about her!” 

“You mean about Lord Carlton*?” 

“Yes. Why, only an hour ago I met her in the hall and she’d 
asked him to take her driving m Hyde Park’” 

He gave a heavy tired sigh. “I can’t understand her. She’s 
been as carefully brought up as could be possible. Sometimes 
I think there’s a taint m the air nowadays — the young people 
fall sick of it. Not all of them, of course,” he added with a 
smile of fondness. “I don’t think he’s at all interested in her— 
Jemima isn’t the kind of woman he can be used to associating 
with — and I think that if she had let him alone he’d never have 
given her a second thought.” 

“Of course he wouldn’t’” agreed Amber, very positively. 

“I don’t know what’s to be done — 

“I do, Samuel’ You must make her marry Joseph Cuttle — 
right now! Before something much worse happens!” 


Chapter Twenty-nine 

That was the end of Jemima’s friendship with her step- 
mother. For by an unerring feminine instinct she knew im- 
mediately who was responsible for her father’s sudden deter- 
mination to marry her to Joseph Cuttle without more delay. 
It was the one thing Amber had done of which the family ap- 
proved, for they had been womed too about Jemima’s infatua- 
tion for a Cavalier — though they considered that it was Mad- 
ame’s fault Jemima had ever fallen in love with him. They did 
not believe it would have occurred to Jemima to admire such 
a man, but for the bad example of false values Amber had 
set But Bruce seemed somewhat shocked when Amber told 
him the contract had been signed and the marriage date set for 
August 30th — forty days from the time of betrothal 

“Good Lord!” he said. “That awkward spindle-shanked boy! 
Why should a pretty little thing like Jemima have to marry 
him?” 
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"Wliat difference does it make to yoo who she marries”*' 
“None at all But don’t >oo think vou’re meddling rather 
impertraently in the affairs of the Dangerfield familv 

am not' Samuel w^as going to make her niarr> him any- 
way. I jost got the matter settled — for her own good ” 

“Well, if you ihmk I intend seducing her, i don’t. I took her 
driving because she asked me to and it would have hcen an 
affront to her father if I’d refused.” He gave her a long narrow 
look “I w^onder if you have any idea what a very fine old gen- 
tleman Samuel Dangerfield is. Tell me — how the devil did you 
manage to marry him? The Dangerfields aren't people who 
would welcome an actress to the hearth-side,” 

She laughed. “Wouldn’t you like to know I” But she never 
told him. 

It was not long before Amber refused altogether to heed 
Bruce’s admonitions — she w^ent to Almsbury House three or 
four mornings in every week Samuel left for his office at about 
seven and returned between eleven and noon; she was there 
when he left and there when he got back. But even if she had 
not been it would have occasioned no comment He trusted 
her implicitly and when he asked her where she had been it 
was never from motives of suspicion, but only to make con- 
versation or because he was interested in the little things which 
occupied her day Whatever off-hand tale she told him, he be- 
lieved. 

And Jemima, meanwhile, turned sulky and bad-tempered, 
refused to take an interest m the elaborate preparations for her 
wedding. Dressmakers and mercers filled her rooms at all 
hours; she was to be married in cloth-of-gold and her weddmg- 
rmg was studded with thirty diamonds. The great ballroom m 
the south wing of the house where the wedding-feast and 
masque were to take place would be transformed into a bloom- 
ing, green-leafed forest, with real grass on the floor There 
would be five hundred guests for the ceremony and almost a 
thousand for the festivities afterward. Fifty of the finest musi- 
cians in London were being hired to play for the ball and a 
noted French chef was coming from Pans to oversee the prep- 
aration of the food. Samuel was eager to please his daughter 
and her persistent sullenness troubled him. 

Amber magnanimously took Jemima’s part. “There’s noth- 
ing wrong With her, Samuel, but what’s wrong with all girls 
old enough to be married who aren’t. She's got the green- 
sickness, that’s all Wait till after the wedding, she’ll be herself 
again then, I warrant you.” 

Samuel shook his head. “By heaven, J hope so! I hate to 
see her unhappy. Sometimes I wonder if weTe not making a 
mistake to insist that she marry Joseph After all, there are 
suitable matches enough for her in London if she — 

“Nonsense. Samuel! Who ever heard of a girl choosing her 
own husband* She’s too young to know what she wants. And 
Joseph is a fine young man; he’ll make her mighty happy.” 
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That settled It. And Amber thought that she had managed 
everything with great cleverness — ^Jemima was no source of 
worry to her now Siiiy girl! she thought scornfully She should 
have known better than to cross swords with me! 

Scarcely six weeks had gone by since Bruce’s arrival in Lon- 
don when she told him that she was sure she was pregnant, and 
explained why she believed the child must be his. “I hope it’ll 
be a girl,” she said. “Bruce is so handsome — I know she’d be 
a beauty. What do you think we should name her?” 

“I think that’s up to Samuel, don^t you?” 

“Pish— why should it be? Anyway, he’ll ask me. So you tell 
me what name you’d like — please, Bruce, I want to know ” 

He seemed to give it a few moments’ serious consideration — 
but the smile that lurked about his mouth showed what he was 
dunking. “Susanna’s a pretty name,” he said at last. 

“You don’t know anyone named Susanna, do you?” 

“No. You asked me for a name that I liked, and I told you 
one. I had no ulterior motives ” 

“But you’ve named your share of bastards, I doubt not,” she 
said. about that wench — Leah, or what d’ye caU her? 

Almsbury said you’d had two brats by her.” 

^ By now Brace had been back long enough and she had seen 
him so often that the jealousies and worries that beset her 
when he was away had begun to encroach upon the pleasure 
she found in being with him She had begun to feel more dis- 
contented over what she was missing than grateful for what 
she had. 

His voice answered her quietly. “Leah died a year ago, in 
childbirth.” 

She looked up at him swiftly, saw that he was serious and a 
little angry. “Oh, I’m sorry,” she lied But she turned to an- 
other subject. “I wonder where you’ll be when Susanna’s 
Ijorn?” 

“Somewhere giving the Dutch hell, I hope. We’ll declare 
war on them as soon as Parliament votes the money for it. 
While we’re waiting I’ll try what I can do to keep the peace the 
way his Majesty wants it kept.” England and Holland had been 
at war everywhere but in the home seas for almost a year, and 
during the past two months the fight had blazed into the open; 
it needed only to be declared, but Charles had to wait on fur- 
ther preparation^ and Parliamentary grants 
'ttey were lying on the bed, half-dressed. Bruce had his 
periwig off and his own hair had been cut short so that now 
it was no more than two or three inches long, and combed 
back from his forehead in a wave. Amber rolled over onto her 
stomach an.d reached for a bunch of purple Lisbon grapes in 
a bowl on the table. 

“Heigh ho^ I suppose it’s a dull day for you when there 
isn’t a town to burn or a dozen Dutchmen to kill!” 

He laughed, pulled a small cluster of grapes from the bunch 
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she held, and began to toss them into his moulk “Your por- 
trait’s somewhat bloodthirsty/’ 

She gave a sigh. “Oh, Broce! If only >ou'‘d listen to me!” 
And then all at once she bounced up and knell facing him, 
determined that he should Lsten to her Somehow he had al- 
ways managed to stop her before — but not this lime. This time 
he was going to hear her out. “Go off to the wars if >oy must, 
Bruce! But when it’s over sell >our ships and stay here in Lon- 
don With your hundred thousand and my sixty-six we’d !:» 
so rich we could buy the Royal Exchange for a summer pa- 
vilion. We could have the biggest finest house in London — and 
everyone who was anybody at all would come to our balls and 
suppers. We’d have a dozen coaches and a thousand servants 
and a yacht to sail to France in if we took the notion We’d go 
to Court and you’d be a great man — Chancellor, or whaieser 
you wanted, and Fd be a Lady of the Bedchamber There 
wouldn’t be anyone in England finer than us! Oh, Brace, dar- 
ling — don’t you see? We’d be the happiest people in the 
world!” 

She was so passionately convinced herself that she was |x»i- 
tive she could convince him; and his answer was a painful 
disappointment 

“It would be fine/’ he said. “For a woman *’ 

“Oh!” she cried furiously. “You men! Wliat do you want 
then!” 

“Fli tell you. Amber.” He sat up and looked at her. “f want 
something more than spending the next twenty-five years stand- 
ing on a ladder with one man’s heels on my fingers and mine 
on the man’s beneath I want to do something besides plot and 
scheme and intrigue with knaves and fools to get a reputa- 
tion with men I despise I want a little more than going from 
the theatre to a cock-fight to Hyde Park to Pall Mall and back 
over the same round the next day. Playing cards and poach- 
ing after anything that goes by m petticoats and a mask and 
serving my turn as the King’s pimp — ” He made a gesture of 
disgust. “And finally dying of women and drink/’ 

“I suppose you think living in America will keep you from 
dying of women and drink!” 

“Maybe not. But one thing I know — When I die it won’t 
be from boredom.” 

“Oh, won’t it! I don’t doubt it’s mighty exciting over there 
with blackamoors and pirates and Newgate-birds and every 
other kind of ragamuffin!” 

“It’s more civilized than you imagine — there are also a great 
many men of good family who left England during the Com- 
monwealth, remember. And who are still leaving — for the 
same reason I am It isn’t that I’m going there because I think 
the men and women in America are better or different from 
what they are m England; they’re the same It’s because Amer- 
ica is a country that’s still young and full of promise, the way 
England hasn’t been for a tihousand years. It’s a country that’s 
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waiting to t>e made by the men who’ll dare to make it — and I 
intend getting there while I can help make it my way. In the 
Civil Wars my father lost ever3^hing that had belonged to our 
family for seven centunes. I want my children to have some- 
thing they can’t lose, ever.” 

then, why trouble yourself to fight for England — 
since you love her so iittlel” 

“Amber, Amber,” he said softly. “My dear, someday I hope 
you’ll know a great many things you don’t know now.” 

“And someday I hope you’ll sink m your damned ocean!” 

“No doubt Fm too great a villain to drown.” 

She Jumped off the bed in a fury, but suddenly she stopped, 
turned and looked at him as he lay leaning on his elbow and 
watching her. And then she came back and sat down again, 
covering his hand with both of hers 

“Oh, Bruce, you know I don’t mean that! But I love you 
so — I’d die for you — and you don’t seem to need me at all, the 
way I need you! Fm nothing but your whore — I want to be 
your wife, really your wife! I want to go where you go, and 
share your troubles and plan with you for what you want, and 
bear your children — I want to be a part of you! Oh, please, 
darling! Take me to Amenca with you? I don’t care what it’s 
like, I swear I don’t! FlI live in anything^ FlI do anything’ I’ll 
help you cut down trees and plant tobacco and cook your 
meals — Oh, Bruce! Fli do anything, if only you’ll take me 
with you!” 

For a moment he continued to stare at her, his eyes glitter- 
ing, but just when she thought she had convinced him he shook 
his head and got up. “It would never work out that way, 
Amber. It’s not your kind of life and in a few weeks or months 
you’d get tired of it, and then you’d hate me for bringing you.” 

She ran after him, throwing herself before him, grabbing 
frantically at the happiness that seemed just to elude her fin- 
gers but which she was sure she could catch. “No, I wouldn’t, 
Bruce! I swear it! I promise you! I’d love anything if you were 
there!” 

“I can’t do it. Amber. Let’s not talk about it.” 

“Then you’ve got another reason! You have, haven’t you? 
What Is it?” 

He was suddenly impatient and faintly angry. “For the love 
of Gcxl, Amber, let it go! I can’t do it That’s all.” 

She looked at him for a long minute, her eyes narrowed. 
“I know why,” she said slowly at last. “I know why you won’t 
take me over there, and why you won’t marry me It’s because 
I’m a farmer’s niece and you’re a nobleman My father was 
only a yeoman, but your family was sitting m the House of 
Lords before there was one. My mother was just a plain simple 
woman, but your mother was a Bruce and descended from no 
one less than Holy Moses himself. My relatives are farmers-— 
but you^ve got some Stuart blood in you, if you look hard 
enough to find it ” Her voice was sarcastic and bitter, and as 
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she talked her mouth twisted, giving an ugly expF«sioii to her 
face. 

She turned angrily away and began to pul on the rest of 
her clothes, while he watched her. There was a kind of tender- 
ness on his face now and he seemed to be trying to think of 
something to say to her that would help take away the painful 
sense of humiliation she felt. But she gave him no opportunity 
to speak. In only two or three minutes she was dressed and then 
as she picked up her cloak she coed: “That’s why, isn’t it!” 

He stood facing her, “Oh, Amber, why must you always 
make things hard for yourself? You know as well as I do that 
I couldn’t marry you if I wanted to. I can’t many just for my- 
self. I’m not alone in the world, floating in space like a speck 
of dust. I’ve got relatives by the score — and Fve got a respon- 
sibility to my parents who are dead and to their parenis. The 
Bruces and Carltons mean nothing to you — and there’s no 
reason why they should — but they’re damned important to the 
Bruces and Carltons.” 

“That wheedle won’t pass with me! You wouldn’t many me 
even if you could! Would you!” 

They stared at each other; and then his answer cracked out, 
surprising as the sharp report of a pistol. 

“No!” 

For an instant Amber continued looking at him, but her face 
had turned beet-red and the blue cords throbbed In her throat 
and forehead “Oh!” she screamed, almost hysterical with rage 
and pam “I hate you, Bruce Carlton! I hate you — ” She 
turned and rushed from the room, slamming the door after 
her. “I hope I never see you again^” she sobbed to herself as 
she dashed headlong down the stairs And she told herself 
that this was the end — ^the last insult she would lake from him 
— the last time he would ever — 

Amber ran out of Almsbury House and straight to her 
coach She jumped in. “Drive away’” she yelled at Tempest. 
“Home!” She flung herself back and began to cry distractedly, 
though with few tears, her teeth biting at the tips of her giovrf 
hands. 

She was so excited that she did not notice another coach 
waiting Just outside the gates, with its wooden shuttera closed, 
which started up and came rumbling along just behind her own. 
And it stayed there, just behind her, following every turn, halt- 
ing when her coach halted, proceeding at exactly the same rate 
of speed an.d never letting another coach come between them. 
They were almost home before Amber noticed that two of her 
footmen, who were hanging on the side, kept looking back and 
gesturing, apparently both puzzled and amused She mmed 
and glanced through the hack window, saw the hackney behind 
them, but was not much concerned. 

And then, as they tamed throu^ the great south gate of 
Dangerfield House, the impertinent hackney turned in also. 
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Amber got out, still scowling in spite of tier struggles to com- 
pose tier face, and confronted Jemima who had just stepp^ 
down from the hackney. Carter was paying the driver. 

“Good morning, Madame,” said Jemima. 

Amber started off, and tossed Jemima what she hoped was 
a careless greeting. “Good morning, Jemima.” But her heart 
was pounding and she had a sick feeling of despair The 
damned girl had been spying! And, what was worse, had caught 
her! 

“Just a moment, Madame. Haven’t you time for a word with 
me? You were glad enough to be my friend — before Lord 
Carlton came ” 

Amber stopped still, and then she turned around to face her 
step-daughter. There was nothing to do but try to brazen it out 
with her “What’s Lord Carlton got to do with this*?” 

“Lord Carlton’s staying at Almsbury House That’s why you 
were there just now — and day before yesterday and twenty 
other times this past month, for all I know!” 

“Mmd your own business, Jemima! I’m no prisoner here. I’ll 
come and go as I like. As it happens Lady Almsbury is a dear 
friend of mine — I was visiting her.” 

“You didn’t visit her before Lord Carlton came to town!” 

“She wasn’t here! She was in the country. Now look here, 
Jemima, I’ve a mighty good idea why you’ve been following 
me — and I’ve a mind to tell your father. He’ll take a course 
with you, I warrant.” 

*'You'll tell Father! Suppose I tell him a few things I know 
— about you and Lord Carlton!” 

“You don’t know a thing! And if you weren’t as jealous as a 
barren wife you wouldn’t have such suspicions, either!” Her 
eyes went swiftly from Jemima to Carter and back again “Who 
puts these ideas in your head? This old screech-owl here?” 
Carter’s guiltily shifted glance told her that her guess was right 
and Amber, with a great show of independent virtue, gave her 
a last warning and went off. “Don’t let me hear any more of 
your bellow-weathering, Jemima, or we’ll try which one of us 
your father will believe!” 

Jemima evidently did not care to make the test, and Danger- 
field House remained quiet. Amber pretended to have the ague 
so that her step-daughter could not ask why she had stopped 
going to visit Lady Almsbury. The time was drawing nearer 
for Jemima’s wedding, though the date had been postponed 
a few days at her almost hysterical demand, and Amber was 
eager to have it over and the girl out of her way. 

A week after her quarrel with Brace, Samuel told her that 
Lord Carlton had been m his office that morning “He’s sail- 
ing tomorrow,” he said, “if the wind serves. I hope that once 
he’s gone Jemima will — ” 

But Amber was not listening. Tomorrow! she thought. My 
God-— he’s going tomorrow! Oh, I’ve got to see him* — I’ve got 

to see him again — 
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His ships lay at Botolph Wharf and Amber waited inside tier 
coach while Jeremiah veent to find him She was excited and 
anxious, afraid that he ^vould still be angry, but when he re- 
turned and found -who it was waiting there for tuin he smiled. 
The afternoon was hot and he ^ore no periwig but only bis 
breeches and bell-sleeved white shirt, and his tanned face was 
wet with perspiration 

She leaned forward eagerly and put her hand on his as he 
stood in the door, and her voice spoke swiftly and softly. “I had 
to see you again, Bruce, before you went ” 

“WeTe busy loading, Amber/ 1 can’t leave.’* 

‘‘Can’t we go on board? Just for a mmute'^” 

He stepped back and took her hand to help her down. 

Everywhere about them was activity. Tall-masted ships, 
elaborately carved and gilded, moved gently with the wafer, 
and the wharf was crowded. There were sailors who had been 
so many years at sea that they walked with a rolling gait whicii 
would distinguish them anywhere. Husky-shouldered fwrfcrs 
were trundling casks or staggering along l3ent beneath great 
wooden boxes or iron-hooped bales. Well-dressed merchants 
strolled up and down, pestered by the beggars — broken old 
seamen who had given a leg or an arm or an eye for England. 
There were wide-eyed boys, loitering old men and blatantly 
painted harlots — a noisy vanegated crowd. 

As they walked along the wharf every eye glanced at or fol- 
lowed them For her clothes and hair and her lewels glit- 
tered in the sunlight; she was beautiful and she bad a look of 
breeding to which they were not very much accustomed The 
prostitutes looked Bruce over with an interest not wholly pro- 
fessional. 

“Why didn’t you come to see roe'^’’ she asked him in an 
undertone, and then crossed over the wide roped-off plank 
which led to one of his ships. 

Following her, he murmured, “I didn’t think my company 
would be very welcome,” and turned to talk for a moment or 
two to another man. Then he led her around the deck and down 
a flight of stairs to a small cabin It looked comfortable, though 
not luxurious, and was fitted with a good-sized bunk, a wntieg- 
table and three chairs. Maps were nailed to the dark oak- 
panelled walls and on the floor were stacks of leather-bound 
books. 

Inside she turned about swiftly to face him. ‘T’m not going 
to quarrel with you, Bruce. I don’t want to talk — ^just kiss me — ” 

His arms had scarcely gone around her when there was a 
sharp knock. “Lord Carlton! A lady to see you, sir!” 

Amber looked up accusingly at him, and as he released her 
he muttered a soft curse. But before he started for the door 
he gestured at her, and picking up her cloak and the muff she 
had dropped she hurried through the door he had indicated 
into the adjoining cabm. And then as Bruce opened the other 
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door, she heard a pair of high heels coming down the stairway 
and Jemima Dangerfield’s lilting young voice. 

“Lord Carlton* Thank Heaven I found you! Fve got a mes- 
sage from my father for you — ” 

Amber heard Jemiina’s feet walk into the cabin and the door 
swing shut. She stood close behind her own door, her ear 
against the wooden panels and her heart hammering violently 
as she listened Her excitement was caused as much, just now, 
by fear of being caught as by Jealousy. 

“Oh, Bruce! I found out you’re going tomorrow! I had to 
come!” 

“You shouldn’t have, Jemima Someone might see you. And 
Fm so busy 1 haven't an extra moment. I came down here to 
get some papers — here they are. Come, and I’ll walk back to 
your coach with you.” 

“Oh, but Bruce* You’re going away tomorrow! I’ve got to 
see you again! I can meet you anywhere — I’ll be at the Crown 
tonight at eight In our same room.” 

“Forgive me, Jemima. I can’t come, I swear I’m too busy — 
I’ve got to go to Whitehall, and we’ll sail before sunup ” 

“Then nawf Oh, Bruce, please! Just this once more^ — ” 

“Hush, Jemima! Sam and Robert will be here at any mo- 
ment You don’t want them to find you here alone with me ” 
There was a pause, during which she heard him turn and walk 
to the door and open it, and then he said: “Oh, I’m sorry. I 
didn’t see you drop your glove.” Jemima did not answer and 
they walked out. 

Amber waited until she was sure that they were gone and then 
she went back into his cabin again. 

Apprehension for her own safety, now that it was secured, 
disasived instantly into a jealous fury against both Jemima and 
Brace. So he had been making love to her! The dirty varlet! 
And the puling little milk-sop, Jemima! She’ll smoke for this! 

Bruce returned to find her sitting on the writmg-table, her 
feet braced against the bunk and both hands on her hips. She 
looked at him as though expecting him to hang his head and 
blush. 

“Well!” she said. 

He gave a shrug, closing the door. 

“So that’ s what you’ve been about this past week!” Suddenly 
she got up, walked across the room and turned her back on 
him. “So you didn’t intend to seduce her!” 

“I didn’t” 

She swung around. “You didn’t! She just said — ” 

“I didn't intend to. Now look here, Amber. I haven’t time 
for a quarrel. A fortnight or so ago Jemima came one morning 
to Almsbury House and sent up your name. You may think I 
should have indignantly ordered her out of my bedroom, but 
I didn’t. The poor child was unhappy and disappointed over 
being made to marry Joseph Cuttle and she thinks, at least, that 
she’s in love with me. That’s all there is to it.” 
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‘Then what about the Crown — and our same room'^" The 
lasf three words mocked Jemima's voice as she had sajJ them. 

“We met there three or four times afterwards If \ou want 
to know anything else about it, ask Jemima. I haven't the ime. 
Come on— I’m going back upon deck.” 

As he turned she ran forward and grabbed his arms. “Bruce! 
Please, darling — Don’t go till we\e said goodbye-—” 

Half an hour later they returned to her coach and he handed 
her in “When will you come back to London again'''" she 
asked. 

“I don’t know. It’ll be several months anyway. Fll see you. 
when I do.” 

“F!! be waiting for you, Bruce. And, oh, darling, be careful’ 
Don’t get hurt. And think of me sometime^' — ” 

“I wii! ” 

He stepped back, swinging the door closed, and made a sig- 
nal to the coachman to start The coach began to move and he 
smiled back at her as she stuck her bead out the opened win- 
dow. 

“Sink a thousand Dutchmen’” she called. 

He laughed. “Fll try!” He gave her a wave and turned to go 
back oi-to the ship The coach loved on and the crowds closed 
between them; he disappeared from her sight. 

Amber entered her apartments, still too full of the warm 
luxuriant afterglow of Bruce’s love-making to have begun 
thinking of Jemima again It was an unpleasant shock to find 
the girl there, waiting for her. 

Jemima was tense and excited. “May I see you alone, 
Madame’^” 

.Amber felt very superior, triumphant. “Why, oi course, 
Jemima ” 

Nan herded the other servants out of the room, all but Tansy 
who stayed where he was, sitting cross-legged on the Soor ab- 
sorbed m working a Chinese puzzle which Samuel had brought 
him more than a week ago. A servant took Amber’s muff and 
fan and gloves, one of which Amber had lost She was careless 
with her belongings, they were so easily replaced, and if she 
lost something it gave her an excuse to buy another 

Amber turned and faced her step-daughter. “Now,” she said 
casually, raising her hands to her hair, “What d’you want?” 

The two women, both of them beautiful and expensively 
dressed, with well-bred features, presented a strange contrast. 
For one was obviously unsophisticated and essentially inno- 
cent, while the other was jUst as obviously the reverse But it 
was not the way she looked, nor was it anything in her manner 
It was rather a certain indefinable aura which hung about her, 
like a wickedly fascinating perfume, redolent of passion and 
recklessness and a greed for living. 

Jemima was too overwrought, too disappointed and un- 
happy and angry to try to be subtle. “Where’ve you been*” 
It was no question, but an accusation. 
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Amber gave her eyebrows a lift, and twisted aroond to 
straighten the seams m her stockings. “That’s none of your 
business ” 

“Well, whether ifs any of my business or not, I know! Look 
at this — It’s yours, isn’t it!” She held out a glove 

Amber glanced at it and then her eyes narrowed She 
snatched it away “Where’d you get that!” 

“You know where I got it! It was lying on the floor m the 
master-cabin of the Dragonf' 

“Weil, what if it was? I hope I can visit a man who’s gone 
to sea to fight the Dutch !” 

“Visit him* Don’t try to put that upon me! I know what kmd 
of visiting you do! I know what you are* You’re a harlot — * 
You’ve cuckolded my father*” 

Amber stood and stared at Jemima and her flesh began to 
crawl with loathing and hatred. “You whining little bitch,” she 
said slowly. “You’re jealous, aren’t you? You’re jealous be- 
cause I got what you wanted.” She began to mimic her, re- 
peating exactly the words and tone Jemima had used scarcely 
an hour before, but giving to them a savage twist that mocked 
and ridiculed. “Then now' Oh, Bruce, please* Just this once 
more — ” She laughed, enjoying the horror and humiliation that 
came onto jemima’s face 

“Oh,” said Jemima softly. “I never knew what you were like 
before — ” 

“Well, now you do but it won’t do you any good.” Amber 
was brisk and confident, thinking that she would settle Jemima’s 
business for her now, once and forever. “Because if you’re 
thinking to tell your father what you know about me, just stop 
long enough to consider what he'd say if he knew that his 
daughter had been sneaking out of the house to meet a man at 
public taverns! He’d be stark raving mad!” 

“How do you know that*” 

“Lord Carlton told me ” 

“You couldn’t prove it — ” 

“Oh, couldn’t I could call in a midwife and have you ex- 
amined, remember!” 

Amber had been about to order Jemima triumphantly from 
the room, when her next words came with the unexpected shock 
of a mid-summer thunderclap “Call in anyone you like! I don’t 
care what you do! But I can tell you this much — either you 
make Father stop my wedding to Joseph Cuttle or I’ll tell him 
about you and Lord Carlton!” 

“You wouldn’t dare! Why it— it might kill him!” 

“It might kill him* Much you’d care! That’s what you want 
and you know it* Oh, the rest of them were right about you 
afl along’ What a fool I was not to see it* But I know what you 
are now — you’re nothing but a whore.” 

“And so are you. The only difference between us is that I 
got what I went for — and you didn’t.” 

Jemima gasped and the next instant lashed out with the palm 
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of her right hand and smacked Amlser on the cheek. So s-wiftly 
that it seemed to be part of the same movement Amber re- 
turned the slap, and with her other hand grabbed a fistful of 
hair and gave a jerk that snapped Jemima’s head back like a 
chicken’s. Jemima screamed m sudden fright and viciously 
Amber slapped her again. Her self-control had slipped away 
and she was not even wholly conscious of what she was doin^. 
lemma began to struggle to free herself, now genuinely terri- 
fied and screeching for help. The sight of her scared eyes and 
the sound of her cries infuriated Amber; she had a sudden 
savage determination to kill her. It was Nan, who rushed info 
the room and threw herself between them, who saved lemima 
from a serious mauling. 

“Mam!” she was shouting. “Mam! For God’s sake! Are you 
mad!” 

Amber’s hands dropped to her sides and she gave an angry 
shake of her head to toss the hair back from her face. “Get out 
of here!” she cried. “Get out and don’t trouble me again, d’ye 
hear?” the last words were a hysterical shriek, but Jeminat 
had already filed, sobbing. 

It was not easy to convince Samuel that Jemima’s wedding 
must be postponed. But she did, at last, succeed In making him 
agree to put it off for a few more weeks to let the poor child 
recover from her grief at Lord Carlton's departure. Amber, 
nervous and worried and lonely for Bruce, was made even 
more morose and irritable by pregnancy. But she had to con- 
ceal her ill-humour from everyone but Nan, who listened pa- 
tiently and with sympathetic concern to her mistress's per- 
petual grumbling and sighmg. 

“Fm so damned sick and tired of being virtuous,” she said 
weanly one day as she came m from having paid several after- 
noon calls. 

She spent a great deal of time visiting the wives and daugh- 
ters of ^muei’s friends, sitting about and discussing babies and 
servants and sickness with them until she wanted to yell. She 
worked hard at being a respectable woman. Now all at once 
she arranged her mouth into a smug smile and began to mimic 
the elderly aunt upon whom she had Just called. No one — not 
even the immediate family — ^had yet been told that she was 
pregnant, though Samuel knew it and was almcst absurdly de- 
lighted. 

“My dear, I do hope you’ll soon prove with child. Believe me, 
no woman can know what it is to be truly happy until she 
holds her first little one in her arms and feels its tiny mouth at 
her breast.” Amber screwed up her face and gave a noisy rattle 
with her tongue: “FU be damned if I can see where the pleas- 
ure is to throw-up every morning and look like a stuffed pig 
and blow and puff like an old nag going up Snow Hilll” She 
slammed her fan onto the flbor. “Criminl! I’m sick of this 
business!” 
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To make matters worse, when Bruce had been gone four 
weeks Samuel firmly announced that the wedd.mg-date was 
definitely set for October IStfa Nothing at all, he assured her, 
would induce him to change his mmd again The Cuttles were 
growing impatient, peopje were beginning to wonder at the 
delay, and it was high time Jemima stop her foolishness and 
behaved like a grown woman. Amber was frantic with worry 
and though she mulled over her problem most of the day and 
half the night she could discover no solution Jemima warned 
her again that if she did not do something to stop it she would 
tell her father, even though he threw both of them into the 
streets. 

“Oh, Lord, Nan! After everything I’ve been through to get 
that money I’m going to lose it» I’ll never get a shilling’ Oh, 
I always knew something would happen! I knew I’d never 
really be that rich!” 

“fomething ’ll save you, mam,” insisted Nan cheerfully. “I 
know It will Your stars are lucky.” 

“Something?” demanded Amber, her voice sliding up an 
octave. “But what? And when?” 

By the tenth Amber was half-wild with worry and remorse. 
She wished that she had never seen Bruce Carlton. She wished 
that she was back home in Marygreen and manned to Jack 
Clarke or Bob Starling She paced the floor and beat her hands 
together and bit her knuckles. 

Oh, my God, my God, my God, what am I to do! 

Thus she was one morning, still m her dressing-gown and 
walking distractedly about the bedroom, when Nan came rush- 
ing in. Her cheeks were pink and her blue eyes sparkled tri- 
umphantly. “Mara! What d’ye think? I just saw one of Mrs. 
Jemima’s women and she told me Mrs Jemima’s been in a 
green-sickness all this past fortnight — but no one’s supposed to 
know It!” 

Amber stared at her. “Why, Nan!” she said softly. 

And then all at once she ran out of the bedroom, down the 
long hallway toward the opposite wing of the house, and into 
Jemima’s chamber She found it crowded with dressmakers, 
maids, several mercers and other tradesmen. Amber had told 
her that if she would go ahead and pretend she was going to 
be married, she would somehow find another excuse at the last 
moment — if she had to throw herself out the window. And 
Jemima, not because she wished to oblige her step-mother, but 
because she really was confused and helpless, had done so 

There were gowns heaped on every chair and stool, lengths 
of brocade and satm and sheer tiffany ran like rivers over the 
floor, fur-skms lay in sop shining piles Jemima stood in the 
midst of the crowded, noisy room, her back turned to the door, 
having her weddmg-gown fitted; it was made of the gold cloth 
Lord Carlton had given her. 

Amber came in breezily “Oh, Jemima!” she cried “Such a 
marvellous gown' How I envy you — getting married in that!” 



Jemima gave her a sullen, warning glance from o\er her 
shouider. But Amber saw to her satisfaction that the girl was 
pale and seemed tired. 

“Are >ou almost done now?’’ 

Jemima spoke wearily to two of the dressmakers who were 
kneeling about her on the floor, pms in their mouths, arrang- 
ing each smallest fold and crease with the most roeticiilous 
care. 

“In a moment, madame. Can’t vou bear it just a little 
longer?” 

Jemima sighed. “Very well. But hurry' — please.” 

Amber went to stand before Jemima, her head cocked to one 
side as she examined the dress, and her eyes ran taunfingh up 
and down the girl’s figure She saw Jemima begin to fidget 
nervously, a faint shine of sweat came to her forehead; and 
then all at once her arms dropped and she sank to the flcxji, 
her head falling back, her eyes, rolling The dressmakers and 
maids gave excited squeaks and the men stepped aside in alarm 

Amber took charge. “Pick her up and lay her on the bed. 
Carter, bring some cold water. You — run for some brandy.” 

With the help of two of the maids she got Jemima out of her 
gown, took the pillow from under her head and began to un- 
lace her busk When Carter brought the cold water she sent 
them all out of the room' — though Carter was obviously reluc- 
tant to leave Jemima m the care of her step-mother — and 
wrung out a cloth to lay on Jemima’s forehead. 

It was not more than a minute before Jemima regained con- 
sciousness and looked up at Amber, who leaned above her, 
“What did I do?” she asked softly, her eyes going uncertainly 
about the empty room 

“You faulted. Take a sip of this brandy and you’ll fee! bet- 
ter.” Amber put her hand behind Jemima’s head and tipped It 
forward Both of them were silent for a moment, and Jemima 
made a face as she tasted the brandy. 

“The dizzy feeling’s gone,” she said at last. “You can call 
the others back m now.” She started to sit up 

“Oh, no, Jemima. Not yet I want to talk to you first.” 

Jemima glanced at her swiftly, her eyes guarded. “What 
about?” 

“You know what about. There’s no use trying to pretend. 
You’re pregnant — aren’t you'^” 

“No! Of course Fra not! I can’t be! It’s just that— Well, 
Fve had the vapours, that’s all ” 

“If you thought it was only the vapours why didn’t you tell 
anyone'? Don’t try to fool me, Jemima. Tel! me the truth and 
maybe 1 can help you.” 

“Help me? How could you help me?” 

“How long has it been since your last flux'?” 

“Why — almost two months. But that doesn’t mean anything^ 
Oh, I know Fm not pregnant! I can’t be^ Fd die if that hap- 
pened^” 
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“Eton*t l» a fool, Jemima! What the devil did you think 
when you laid with him? That you had a charm of some kind— 
ii couldn’t happen to you? Well, it has, and the sooner you 
admit it the better for you.” 

Suddenly Jemima began to cry, scared and distracted now 
that she was finally forced to confront the fact from which she 
had been fleeing for weeks. “I don’t believe you* Fll be well 
again In a few days, I know I will* You’re just trying to scare 
me, that’s all! Oh — go away and leave me alone!” 

Amber gave her an angry shake “Jemima, stop it* Most 
likely some of the servants are listening* D’you want everyone 
to know whafs happened*^ If you’ll keep your mouth shut and 
be sensible you can save yourself and your family too Don’t 
forget what a disgrace this will be for them if it’s ever found 
out — ” 

“Oh, that’s what Fm afraid of* They’ll hate me! They’ll — 
Oh — wish I were dead!” 

“Stop talking like an idiot! If you marry Joseph Cuttle on 
the 15m — ” 

Jemima snapped out of her hysteria as if she had been 
dashed with cold water. “Marry Joseph Cuttle! Why, I won’t 
marry Joseph Cuttle and you know it! I wouldn’t marry him 
for — ” 

“You’ve got to marry him! There’s nothing else you can do 
now* It’s the only way you can keep the Dangerfields from 
being disgraced.” 

“I don’t care! I don’t care about them* I won’t marry him! 
Fm going to run away from home and take lodgings somewhere 
and wait till Lord Carlton comes back. He’ll marry me then, 
when he knows what happened.” 

Amber gave a short brutal laugh “Oh, Jemima, you silly 
green foolish girl. Lord Carlton marry you! Are you cracked 
m the head? He wouldn’t marry you if you had triplets. If he’d 
married every woman he’s ever laid with I don’t doubt he’d 
have as many wives as King Solomon. Besides, if you ran 
away from home you wouldn’t even have a dowry to offer him! 
Marry Joseph Cuttle while you’ve still got time — it’s the only 
thing you can do now.” 

For a long moment Jemima lay perfectly still and stared up 

at her. 

“So at last you’re going to get your way,” she said softly. 
Her eyes glittered, but her next words merely formed on her 

mouth: 

“Oh, how I despise you — ” 


Chapter Thirty 

Jemima’s wedding was a social event of considerable impor- 
tance. 

Between them the Dangerfields and the Cuttles had friends 
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or relatives in almost every one of the great Tin families G’fts 
tor the bride and groom had been poynng into the htHi'C for 
weeks past, and had almost jfilled one large room ‘^et to 

receive them The bride waked on a golden tapestrv to the 
improvised altar which had been s^et up in the south drawing- 
room, w^ile her aunts and female cous.ns sniffled and the 
mighty music of three great orgao'^ made the walls tremble. 
She w'ore her dark copper>’ hair flowing over her shoulderv— 
symbol of virginity— -and a garland of mvrtle and olive and 
rosemary leaves, she was sober-faced and drv-e>eJ, which was 
unfortunate for it was believed to be bad-lock if the bride did 
not weep But she seemed preoccupied and almost unaware of 
what she was doing or saving, and when tne ceremopv vas 
over she accepted the kisses of her eager happy groom and her 
friends and relatives with an air of absent-mmde'd mddference 

The newly married couple opened the ball, and when the 
first dance was over they retired, as was customary, lo the dec- 
orated bridal-chamber above. She began to erv when the 
women were undressing her, and everyone was pleased at this 
happy omen. When the two young people sat “side by side In 
the great bed, Jemima’s eyes now wide and trouoled like those 
of a frightened animal which has been trapped, the spouted 
posset-pot was handed ceremoniously from one to another, all 
around the room 

There was no unseemly laughter, no bawdy jcst% or boister- 
ous singing as was common at many weddings, hut an at- 
mosphere of quiet good-natured but serious responsibibtv 
They went out then, leaving Jemima and her gtoom alone* — 
and Amber heaved a grateful sigh of relief There’ she thought 
It’s done at last! And Fm safe 

But once she knew that she was secure, boredom began to 
settle on her like the gloomy fogs that hung over the river She 
had bought too many gowns and too much jewellery to be 
satisfied by that any longer, particularly since she felt con- 
temptuous of the opinion of those who saw them. Consequent- 
ly she moped over her pregnancy, worried about the colour of 
her skin and the circles beneath her eyes, wept when her belly 
began to enlarge, and was sure that she was hideous and would 
always be so For amusement she spent a great deal of time 
wishing for out-of-the-season foods — it was now winter — and 
since everyone knew that when a pregnant woman ‘ionged” 
she must be satisfied or the child might be lost, it kept Samuel 
and all the household lo a pother to supply her with the things 
she wanted. Usually by the time she got them the longing was 
gone, or another had taken its place. 

She slept ten or eleven hours every night, no longer getting 
up at SIX with Samuel, but often drowsing till ten; and then she 
lay m bed another half-hour thinking discontentedly of the 
day before her By the time she had dressed if was noon and 
dinnertime If he stayed home after that she did too; otherwise 
she went to visit some of the dozens of Dangerlleld relatives 
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or tfie hundreds of Dangerfield friends, and sat talking talking 
talking of babies and servants, servants and babies 

“When do you reckon, Mrs Dangerfield?” they asked her 
everywhere she went, and time after time And then came the 
discussion of Cousin Janet and the frightful labour she had 
had— fifty-four hours of it — or of _ Aunt Ruth who had been 
brought to bed of triplets twice in succession And all the 
while they sat and munched on rich cakes, thick pastries, 
cream and curds, plump good-natured happy satisfied women 
whom Amber thought the most absurd creatures m the world. 

Weeks went by very quickly this way. 

Ye gods! thought Amber dismally I’ll be twenty-one m 
March! Fll most likely be too old to enjoy it when I finally get 
that damned money. 

Christmas was a welcome diversion to her The house 
swarmed with children, more of them than ever. Deborah who 
lived m the country had come to spend the holidays, bringing 
with her a husband and six children Alice and Anne, though 
they both lived m London, followed the Dangerfield tradition 
and came home with their families. William returned from 
abroad and George came down from Oxford. Only Jemima 
preferred to stay at her husband’s home, but even she paid 
them a visit almost every day, with Joseph always beside her 
— full of pride for his pretty wife and so happy at the prospect 
of parenthood he must tell everyone he saw the wonderful 
news. And Jemima seemed, if not m love with Joseph, at least 
tolerant of his adoration — which she had not been before; 
pregnancy had given her a kind of serene contentment. Her 
rebellion against the manners and morals of her class was over, 
and she was beginning to accept and settle into her place m 
that life. 

Laurel and cypress and red-berried holly decorated every 
room and filled them with a spicy winter fragrance An enor- 
mous silver bowl of hot-spiced wine, garlanded with ivy and 
ribbons and floating roast apples, stood ever ready in the en- 
trance hall And there was fo^ m all the glorious ancient tra- 
dition: plum-porridge and mmce-meat pies, roast suckling pig, 
a boar’s head with gilded tusks, fat geese and capons and 
pheasants roasted to a crusty golden brown. Every dinner was 
a feast, and whatever was left was distributed to the poor who 
crowded at the back gates in vast numbers, baskets over their 
arms, for the Dangerfield generosity was well-known. 

Gambling for money was traditionally permitted m all but 
the strictest households at Chnstmas-time, and from early 
morning till late at night cards were shuffled and dice rolled 
and silver coins clinked merrily across the tables The children 
played hot-cockles and blind-man’s-buff and hunt-the-slipper, 
shouting and laughing and chasing each other from one room 
to another, from garret to basement And for more than two 
weeks a stream of guests poured continuously tibrough the 
bouse. 
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Amber gave Samue! a heart-shaped mjiii.ifiiTe of herself 
I foil’ clothed) set m a frame of pearb and rubies and dia- 
She gave gifts almost as expensive to every other mem- 
ber of the famiK, and her gencrositv to the senmH convinced 
them th it she v. is the best-naturso woman in the world. She 
receivetl as much as she gave, not ibecause the fanuU iiked tier 
any better than before, but to keep up appearances for iheir 
father and for outsiders. Amber knew this but she did not care, 
for nothing could have dislodged her now that he ihougM she 
carried his child. He gave her a beautiful little gilt coach, up- 
holstered in padded scarlet velvet tnmmed with swags of gold 
rope and numerous tassels, and six jSne black horses to draw 
It She was not, how’ever, allowed to nde m it but must go 
everywhere in a sedan-chair — Samuel would take no chances 
with" her health or the baby's 

Twelfth Night marked the end of the celebrations, ll was 
late in the evening that Samuel suffered another severe stroke, 
his first since the previous July. 

Dr. de Forest, who was sent for immediately, asked Amber 
In private if Samuel had obeyed his earlier advice and she re- 
luctantly admitted that for some time past he had not. But she 
defended herself, insisting that she had tried to persuade him 
but that he had refusid to listen and had said t! ndiculous 
to think a man of sixty-one too old for love, and swore he felt 
more vigorous than he had in years. 

“I don’t know what else I can do. Dr de Forest.” she flo- 
ished, giving the responsibility back to him. 

“Then, madame,” he said gravely, “I doubt that 3 our hus- 
band will live out the year ” 

Amber turned about wearily and left the room If she was 
ever to get nch Samuel must die, and yet she shrank from the 
thought of being his murderess, even indirectly. She had devel- 
oped a genuine, if superficial, love for the handsome, kind and 
generous-spirited old man she had tricked into marriage 

In the anteroom to the bedchamber she came upon Lcttice 
and Sam, and Lettice was in her brother’s arms, ciying mourn- 
fully. “Oh, Sam' If only it had happened any night but this 
one! Twelfth Night — ^that mean’s he’ll die before the year is 
out, I know it does!” Twelfth Night was the night of prophecy, 

Sam patted her shoulders and talked to her quietly “You 
mustn’t think that, Lettice. It’s only a foolish superstition. 
Bon’t you remember that last year Aunt Ellen had the ague on 
Twelfth Day? And she’s been merry as a grig all year.” He 
caught sight of Amber, pausing m the doorway, but Lettice did 
not. 

“Oh, but ifs different with Dad! It’s that terrible woman! 
She’s killing him!” 

Sam tried to shush her beneath his breath, as Amber came 
on into the room. Lettice spun around, stared at her for a mo- 
ment as though undecided whether to apologize or speak her 
mmd. And then suddenly she cried out: 
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“Yes, yowVe the ooe I meant^ Ifs all your fault! He’s be«i 
worse since you came!” 

“Hush, Lettice!” whispered Sam. 

“I won’t hush 5 He’s my father and I love him and we’re go- 
ing to see him die before his time because this brazen creature 
makes him think he’s five-and-twenty again!” Her eyes swept 
over Amber with loathing and contempt; Samuel’s announce- 
ment of his wife’s pregnancy had been a senous shock to her, 
as though it were the final proof of her father’s infidelity to 
their dead mother. “What kind of a woman are you*? Have you 
no heart in you at all? To hurry an old man into his grave so 
that you can inherit his money!” 

“Letticfi — ” pleaded Sam. 

Amber’s own sense of guilt stopped her tongue. She had no 
stomach for a quarrel with his daughter when Samuel lay in 
the room beyond, perhaps dying. She answered with unwonted 
gentleness. 

“That isn’t true, Lettice. There’s a great difference in our 
ages, I know But I’ve tried to make him happy, and I think I 
have. He was sick before I came, you know that.” 

Lettice, avoiding her eyes, made a gesture with one hand. 
Nothing could ever make her like this woman whom she dis- 
trusted for a hundred reasons, but she could still try to show 
her at least a surface respect for her father’s sake. “I’m sorry. I 
said too much I’m half distracted with worry ” 

Amber walked by, toward the bedroom, and as she passed 
gave Lettice’s hand a quick grasp with her own. “I am too, 
Lettice.” Lettice looked at her swiftly, a questioning puzzled 
look, but she could not help herself; the woman’s smallest ges- 
ture would always seem false-hearted to her. 

Samuel refused to make his annual trip to Tunbridge Wells 
that January because his wife’s advanced pregnancy would not 
allow her to accompany him But he did rest a great deal More 
and more he stayed m his own apartments with her, while the 
eldest sons took over the business. She read to him and sang 
songs and played her guitar, and with gaiety and affection tried 
to soothe her own conscience. 

It was customary for men with financial responsibilities to 
check over and settle their accounts at the end of the year, but 
because of his stroke Samuel postponed doing so until early in 
February. And then he worked on them for several days He 
had his wealth m goldsmiths* bills, stock in the East India 
Company-— of which he was one of the directors — assignments 
upon rents, mortgages, shares in pnvateering fleets and other 
similar ventures, cargoes in Cadiz and Lisbon and Venice, 
Jewels and gold-bullion and cash. 

“Why don’t you let Sam and Bob do that?” Amber asked 
him one day, as she sat on the floor playing a game of cat’s- 
cradle with Tansy 

Samuel was at his writing-table, dressed In an East Indian 
robe which Bruce bad given him, and there was a many- 
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branched candlestick lighted above his head, for thDOgh mid- 
day it was dark as twiljght. “I want to be sure m^seit that rpv 
affairs are m order — ^then if anvlhing should happen to me—” 

“You mustn't talk like that, Samuel *’ Amber got to her feet, 
dropping the cradle, and with a pat on the head for Tansy, she 
walked over to where he sat “You’re the picture of gcod 
health.” She gave him a light kiss and bent over, one arm 
about his shoulders “Heavens! What’s all that'’ I couldn’t puz- 
zle It out to save my bacon My senses seem to run a-wc»l- 
gathenng at the sight of a number!” She could, m fact, not do 
much more than read them. 

“Fm arranging everything so that you won’t need fo worry 
about it If the baby’s a boy Fra going to leave him ten thou- 
sand pound to start in a business for himself— ~l think that’s 
better than for him to try' to go in w'lfh his half-brothers— -and 
if It’s a girl FI! leave her five thousand for a marriage portion. 
How do you want your share? In money or property?” 

“Oh, Samuel, I don’t know! Let’s not even think about it!** 

He smiled at her fondly. “Nonsense, my dear. Of course we 
shall think about it. A man with any money at all must have a 
will, no matter what his age. Tell me — which would you pre- 
fer?” 

“Weil — then 1 suppose it would be best for me to have it in 
gold — so I won’t get cheated by some sharp rook.” 

“I haven’t that much cash on hand, but m a few week’s 
time I think it can be arranged. FI! put it with Shadrac New- 
bold.” 

He died very quietly one evening early in April, just after 
he had gone upstairs to rest from a somewhat strenuous day. 

In a great black mourning-bed, Samuel Dangerfield’s body 
lay at home in state. Two thousand doles of three farthings 
each were distributed to the poor, with biscuits and burnt ale. 
His young widow — much pitied because it was so near the time 
of her confinement — received visitors in her own room; she 
was pale and wore the plainest black gown, with a heavy black 
veil trailing from her head almost to the floor. Every chair, 
every table and mirror and picture in the entire apartment had 
been shrouded in black crape, every window was shut and 
covered, and only a few dim candles burned — Death was In 
the house. 

The guests were served cold meats, biscuits and wine, and 
at last the funeral procession set out The night was dark and 
cold and windy and the torches streamed out like banners. 
They moved very slowly, with a solemn stumping tread A man 
ringing a bell led them through the streets and he was followed 
by the hearse, drawn by six black horses with black plumes on 
their heads. Men in black mounted on black horses rode beside 
it, and there followed a train of almost thirty closed black 
coaches carrying all members of the immediate family. After 
that there came on foot and in their official livery the mem- 
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bers of tlie guilds to which he had belonged and other moiimers^ 
In a straggliog line almost two miles long. 

Amber could not go to sleep that night in her black room 
alone but insisted that Nan sleep with her and that a torchere 
be left burning beside the bed. She was not as glad to be a rich 
woman as she had expected she would be, and she was not as 
sorrowful at Samuel’s death as she thought she should be. She 
was merely apathetic. Her sole wish now was that her pains 
would begin so that she could bear this child and be freed of 
the burden which grew more intolerable with each hour. 


Chapter Thirty-one 

The anteroom was crowded. Young men stood about in 
groups of two and three and four, leaning on the window-sills 
to look down into the courtyard where a violent mid-March 
wmd racked the trees, bending them almost double. They wore 
feather-loaded hats and thigh-length cloaks, with their swords 
tilting out at an angle in back; lace rujfHes fell over their fingers 
and flared out from their knees and clusters of ribbon loops 
hung at their shoulders and elbows and hips. Several of them 
were yawning and sleepy-eyed. 

“^Oh, my God,” groaned one, with a weary sigh. ‘To bed at 
three and up at six! If only Old Rowley would find the woman 
could keep him abed in the mornings — ” 

“Never mind. When we’re at sea we can sleep as long as we 
Hke. Have you got your commission yet? I’m all but promised 
a captaincy ” 

llie other laughed. “If you’re a captain I should be rear- 
admiral. At least I know port from starboard.” 

“E)o you? Which is which?” 

“Port’s right, and starboard’s left.” 

“You’re wrong. It’s the other way around.” 

“Well — It won’t make much difference, this way or that. 
' There never was a man so plagued by sea-sickness as I. If I so 
much as take a pair of oars from Charing Cross to the Privy 
Stairs I’m sure to puke twice on the way.” 

“Fm a fresh-water sailor myself. But for all of that I’m 
mighty damned glad the war’s begun. A man can live just so 
long on actresses and orange-girls, and then the diet begins to 
pall. Curse my tripes, but FIl welcome the change — salt air and 
waves and fast gun-fire. By God, there’s the life for a man! 
Besides, my last whore begins to grow troublesome.” 

“That reminds me — I forgot to take my turpentine pills this 
momirig.” He brought a delicate gem-studded box out of one 
pocket and snapped it open, extending it first to his friend who- 
declined the offer Then he tossed two of the large boluses into 
hp mouth and gave a hard swallow to get them down, shaking 
his head mournfully. “Fm damnably peppered-off. Jack.” 

At that moment there was a stir in the room. The door was 
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flung open and Chancellor Clarendon entered. Frowning and 
preoccupied as usual, his right foot wrapped in a ihici: bandage 
to ease his gout, he spoke to no one, but walked straight across 
and throu^ the other door which led into his Majesty's l>eci- 
chamber. 

Eyebrows went up, mouths twisted, and sly secret smiles 
were exchanged as the old man passed. 

Clarendon was rapidly becoming the most hated mao in 
England — not only at Court but eveiy where. He had been In 
power too long and the people blamed him for whatever went 
amiss, no matter how little he might have had to do with it. He 
would accept no advice, allow' no opjxjsition; whatever he did 
was right. Even those faults might have been overlooked but 
that he had others whjch were unforgivable. He was inflexibly 
honest and would neither take nor give bribes, and not even 
his friends profited by his favour. TTiough he had lived most 
of his life at courts he was contemptuous of courtiers and 
scorned to become one. 

And so they watched, and waited If his hold on Parliament 
should once slip they would be at his throat like a pack of 
starving jackals. 

“Have you been out Piccadilly to see the Chancellof s new 
house?” asked someone, when he had gone, 

“fudging by^ the foundations I’d say he’ll have to sell Eng- 
land to finish it What he got from Dunkirk won’t build the 
stables *’ 

“How many more times does the old devil think be can sell 
England? Our value won’t hold up much longer at the present 
rate of exchange,” 

The door into the King’s private chambers opened again and 
Buckhurst strolled out with another young man Two or three 
others crossed over to speak to them. 

“What’s the delay? Fve been waiting here half-an-hour. 
Nothing but^the hope of speaking to his Majesty about a place 
for my cousin could have induced me to get out of bed on a 
morning like this one. Now I suppose he’s gone by way of the 
Privy Stairs and left us all to shift for ourselves,” 

“Hell be along presently He’s dickering with a lesuit priest 
over the price of a recipe for Spirit of Human Skull, Have you 
got a tailor’s bill in your pocket, Tom? If it’s illegible enough 
sell it to Old Rowley for a universal panacea and your fortune’s 
made He’s giving that mangy old Jesuit five thousand pound 
for his scrap of paper.” 

“Five thousand! Good God! What can an oM man have to 
spend five thousand on?” 

“What do you think? On a remedy for impotence, of 
course.” 

“The best remedy for impotence is a pretty wench — ” 

The voices grew temporarily quiet as the King appeared, 
strolling through the door with his dogs and sycophants behind 
him. He was freshly shaved and his smooth brown skin had a 
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bealthy glow; he gave them a smile and a nod of his head and 
started on out. The jostling for place began immediately as 
they streamed along m his wake, but Buckingham already had 
one elbow and Lauderdale the other. 

*T suppose,” said Charles to the Duke, “that by tomorrow it 
will l« mnolng up the galleries and through the town Fm a 
confirmed Catholic.” 

“Fve heard those rumours already. Sire.” 

“Well—” Charles shrugged. “If that’s the worst rumour that 
goes abroad about me I think it’s no great matter for concern.” 
Charles was not inclmed to worry about what anyone said of 
him, and he knew his people well enough to know that grum- 
bling was a national sport, not much more subversive than 
football or wrestling. He had been home almost five years 
now, and the honeymoon with his subjects was over. 

Leaving his own apartments he crossed the Stone Gallery 
and started down a maze of narrow hallways which led along 
the Privy Garden, over the Holbein Gateway and into St. 
James’s Park. He walked so rapidly that the shorter men had 
to half run, or be left behind, and since most of them had a 
favour to ask they did not intend to let that happen. 

“I think there’s time,” said Charles, “for a turn through the 
Park before Chapel. I hope the air’s cold enough to make me 
sleepy.” 

They had reached the old stairway which led down into the 
Park when suddenly one of the doors up the corridor to the 
left hurst open and Monmouth came out in a rush. The men 
stopped and while his father laughed heartily the Duke ran 
toward them; he arrived breathless, swept off his hat and made 
a low how. Charles dropped an arm about the boy’s shoulders 
and gave him an affectionate pat, 

“1 overslept, Sire' I was just going to attend you to Chapel” 
“Come along, James. Fve been wanting to talk to you” 
lames, who was now walking between the King and Lauder- 
dale, gave fais father an apprehensive glance. “What about. 
Sire?” 

“You must know, or you wouldn’t have such a guilty face. 
Everyone’s been telling me about you. Your behaviour’s a fa- 
vorite subject of conversation.” James hung his head and Char- 
les, with a smile he could not wholly conceal lurking at the 
corners of his mouth, went on. “They say you’ve taken to keep- 
ing a wench — at fifteen, James — ^that you’ve run deep into debt, 
that you scour about the streets at night disturbing peaceful 
citizens and breaking their windows. In short, son, they say 
you lead a very gay life.” 

Monmouth looked swiftly up at his father, and his hand- 
some face broke into an appealing smile. “If I’m gay. Sire, it’s 
only to help me forget my troubles,” 

Several of the others burst into laughter but Charles looked 
at the boy solemnly, his black eyes shining “You must have a 
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great many troubles, James Come along— and teil me abouf 
fhem." 

The morning was cold and frosty and the wind blew- their 
periwigs about, as it did the spaniels' ears Charles clamped his 
hat firmly onto his head, hut the others had to hold to their 
wigs— for they earned their hats beneath their arms— or lose 
them. The grass was hard-matted and slippery, and there was 
a thm sheet of ice over the canal; it had been an unusually 
cold dry winter, and there had been no tha*^' since before 
Christmas The other men Itxiked at one another sourly, an- 
noyed that they must go walking in such weather, but the King 
strode along as unconcernedly as if it were a fine summer da>. 

Charles walked in the Park because he liked the eiercise and 
the fresh-air He enjoyed strolling along the canal to see how 
his birds, in cages hung in the trees on either side, w'cre stand- 
ing the cold weather Some of the smaller ones he had had 
removed indoors until the frost should break. He wanted to 
know if the cold had hurt the row of new elms he had had set 
out the year before and whether his pet crane was learning to 
walk with the wooden leg he had had made for it when Its own 
had been lost in an accident. 

But he did not walk only for amusement and exercise; it was 
a part of the morning’s business. Charles had alwass preferresd 
that his unpleasant tasks be done under pleasant conditions — ■ 
and there were few duties he disliked more than hearing peti- 
tions and begging for favours If it had been possible he would 
gladly have granted every request that was made him, not so 
much from the boundless generosity of his nature as to buy ais 
own peace from whmmg voices and pleading e>es. He hated 
the sound and the sight of them, but it was the one thing from 
which there never could be escape. 

Some of them wanted a place at Court for a fnend or rela- 
tive, and there were always a hundred askers for each place 
that fell vacant. However he chose he left many disgruntled 
and jealous and the one who got it was seldom as well pleased 
as he had expected to be. Another would want a grant for a 
Plate Lottery — royal permission to sell tickets at whatever price 
he could command for a lottery of some crown plate. Others 
were there to beg an estate: it was common practice to bear 
the expense of arrest and prosecution of other persons in the 
hope that cash-fine or confiscated property could be begged 
from the King Another man wanted to go to sea to fight the 
Dutch, and he wanted to go as a captam or a commander, 
though his sea experience had been limited to a crossing from 
France in one of the packet-boats. 

Charles listened to them patiently, tried when he could to 
refer the supplicant to someone else, and when he could not 
usually granted the request, though well aware that it might 
be impossible of fulfillment. And as he walked and listened to 
the petitions of his courtiers he was often approached by a sick 
old man or woman, sometimes a young mother with her child, 
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who beg^d him to touch and heal them. The courtiers re- 
sented the intrusion, but Charles did not. 

He liked his people and, though he had lived so long out of 
the country, he understood them. They grumbled about his 
mistresses and the extravagance of the Court, but when he 
smiled and stopped to talk to them and laugh with them m his 
deep booming voice they loved him m spite of everything His 
charm and accessibility were potent political weapons and he 
knew it. 

They walked along the Canal that crossed the Park from one 
end to another and back along Pall Mall, turning down King 
Street into the Palace grounds. The chapel bells began to ring 
and Charles increased his rapid pace, relieved that soon he 
would be where they could pester him no longer. Monmouth 
was far ahead of them All along the way he had been running 
and leaping, calling the spaniels to follow him until now their 
long ears were soggy and wet and their paws clotted with mud. 

Ah! thou^t Charles, and drew a deep breath as they came 
into the courtyard which led to the chapel. Another hundred 
yards and I’m safe! 

At that moment Buckingham, who had given his place to 
others, caught up with him again. “Sire,” he began. “May I 
present — ” 

Charles threw a quick comical glance at Lauderdale. “How 
Is it,” he murmured, “that every one of my friends keeps a 
tame knave?” 

But he turned back with a smile to hear the man out, and 
stopped Just at the chapel doors with the courtiers clustered 
around him. But the ladies were going in, and his eyes wan- 
dered. Frances Stewart came along with her waiting-woman 
and gave him a wave of her hand. Charles grinned broadly and 
made a quick move to follow her, but remembered that he was 
listening to a petition and checked himself. 

“Yes,” he interrupted. “I appreciate your position, sir. Be- 
J lieve me, Fll give it serious thought.” 

“But, Sire — ” protested the man, holding out his hands. “As 
I told you, it’s most urgent! I must know soon or — ” 

“Oh, yes,” said Charles, who had not been listening at all. 
“So ft is. Very well, then. I think you may.” 

Gratefully the man started to drop to his knees, but the 
King gave him an impatient signal not to, for he was eager to 
get away. And then, just before he entered the great carved oak 
doors he turned and said over his shoulder, “As far as I’m 
concerned, you may have your wish. But you’d best make sure 
the Chancellor has no other plans on that score.” 

The man opened his mouth again, the smile disappearing in 
a sudden look of dismay, but it was too late The King was 
gone. “Catch him as he comes out,” whispered Buckingham, 
and went on himself. 

The chapel was already well filled and the music of the great 
organ thundered in the walb '^harles did not like going to 
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cfwrcli and sermons bored him* but he did contrive to please 
fiimself while there with some of the Sues! music io be had. 
Arid, much to the scanda! of the conservative, he had intro- 
duced violms, which he loved belter than anv other instrument 

He sat alone in the Royal Closet in the gallery-— Catherine 
attended her own Catholic mass — looking down over the 
chapel Curtains at either side closed off the portion of the gal- 
lery where the ladies sat, though he knew' that Frances was 
there just beside him, so close that he could whisper to her. 
The young clergyman who was to speak for the daj had taken 
his place and was mopping his perspiring cheeks and lorehead 
with his black-gloved hands, until as the dve Came off he 
looked more like a chimney-sweep than a divine Titters w'enf 
up here and there and the young man looked more wretchedly 
uncomfortable than ever, wondering why they had begun to 
laugh before he had spoken so much as one word 

It was almost as difficult to preach to the Court as it was to 
act to It The King invariably went to sleep, sitting bolt uprlglil 
and facing the pulpit, as soon as the subject of the sernion had 
been announced The Maids of Honor whispered among tficnii- 
selves, waving their fans at the men below , giggled and tried on 
one another’s Jewellery and nbbons The gallants craned their 
necks back up at the ladies’ gallery and compared notes on the 
previous night's activities or pointed out the pretty women 
present. The politicians leaned their heads together and mur- 
mured in undertones, keeping their eyes ahead as though no 
one could guess what they were doing. Most of the older ladies 
and gentlemen, relics of the Court of the first Charles, sat so- 
berly in their pews and listened with satisfaction to the warn- 
ings repeatedly given by the pulpit to a careless age; but even 
their good intentions often ended in noisy snores 

At last the young chaplain, newly preferred to his place by 
an influential relative, proclaimed the subject of his first ser- 
mon before the King and Court. “Behold!” he announced, 
giving another swipe of his black glove along his cheek, ‘T am 
fearfully and wonderfully made!” 

Instantly the chapel was filled with laughter, and while the 
bewildered frightened young man looked out over his congre- 
gation, tears started into his eyes, even the King had to clear 
his throat and bend over to examine his shoe-lace to conceal a 
smile A finger poked him gleefully through the cintams, and 
Charles knew that it was Frances whom he could hear gasping 
with laughter But the chapel finally grew quiet again, the ter- 
rified clergyman forced himself to go on, and Charl« com- 
posed himself to sleep. 

Frances Stewart had replaced Barbara Palmer m the most 
popular and successful hostess at Whitehall. The suppers she 
gave in her apartments overlooking the river were crowded 
with all the powerful and clever men and pretty women of the 
Court. Both Buckingham and Arlington were trying to enlist 
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her siipi»rt for their own projects, for they were convinced jg 
was everyone eke that the King could be led through a woman* 
Buckingham strummed his guitar for her and sang songs, 
mimicked Clarendon and Arlington, played with her at her 
favourite game of building card-castles, and flattered himself 
that she was falling m love with him. The Baron had no such 
social tricks at his command, but he did unbend enough to talk 
to her with a certain air of gracious condescension which was 
the best he could do toward charming a woman. And when 
Louis XIV sent his new minister, Courtm, to try to persuade 
Charles to call off the Dutch War, the merry little Frenchman 
immediately applied himself to Mrs, Stewart. 

“Oh, heavens!” she said one evening to Charles, when he 
had finally maneuvered her into a corner alone “My head’s 
awhiri with all this talk of politics! One tells me this and an- 
other that and a third something else — She stopped, looked 
up at him and then gave a sudden mischievous httle burst of 
laughter. “And I don’t remember any of it^ If they only 
guessed how little I listen to their pnttle-prattle I warrant you 
they’d all be mightily out of sorts with me.” 

Charles watched her, his eyes glowing with passionate ad- 
miration, for he still thought that she was the most perfectly 
lovely thing he had ever seen. “Thank God you don’t listen,” 
he said “A woman has no business meddling in politics I 
think perhaps that’s one reason why I love you, Frances You 
never trouble me with petitions — ^your own or anyone else’s, I 
see asking faces everywhere I look — and I’m glad yours doesn’t 
ask.** His voice dropped lower. “But I’d give you anything you 
want, Frances — anything you could ask for. You know that, 
dcm’t you?” 

(Across the room one young man, watching them, said to 
another* “His Majesty’s been in love with her for two years 
and she’s still a virgin I tell you, it’s beyond credence’”) 
Frances smiled, a gentle wistful smile so young and artless 
that it clutched at his heart “I know that you’re very generous. 
Sire. But truly, there’s nothing I want but to live an honourable 
life.” 

A look of quick impatience crossed his face and his eye- 
brows twisted with a kind of whimsical anger. But then he 
smiled. “Frances, my dear, an honourable life is exactly what 
he who lives it thinks it to be. After all, honour is only a word ” 
“I don’t know what you mean. Sire To me, I assure you, 
honour is much more than a word ” 

“But nevertheless it must be one or several qualities you 
associate with a certain word His Grace of Buckingham, for 
instance, over there at the card-table, has quite another def- 
inition from your own ” 

Frances laughed at that, somewhat relieved that she could, 
for she did not like serious conversations and felt uneasy in the 
presence of an abstraction, “I don’t doubt that, your Majesty. I 
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think thafs one subject where Ms Grace and I ibiok uo more 
alike than you and I do- ” 

“Oh?” said the King, with an air of mild and amused mier- 
est. “And has Buckingham been trying to persuade you over 
to his mierpretation?” 

Frances blushed and tapped her fan on her knee. “Oh, that 
wasn’t what I meant!” 

“Wasn’t it? I think it was. But don’t trouble > ourself alxHil 
It, my dear. It’s an old habit of the Duke’s — falling in love 
along with me.” 

Frances looked offended. “Falling In love along with you! 
Heavens, Sire! You sound as if you’ve been m love mighty 
often!” 

“If I tried to pretend I’d never noticed a woman until you 
came along — ^well, Frances, after all—” 

“Just the same you needn’t speak as though it’s a cominon 
everyday occurrence!” She tilted her chin and turned a haughty 
profile to him. 

Charles laughed. “I almost think you’re prettiest when 
you’re just a little — ^just ever so little— angry with me. You 
have the loveliest nose m the world — ” 

“Oh, have I, Sire?” She turned eagerly and sroiled at him, 
unable to resist the compliment. 

But suddenly the King glanced across the room and mut- 
tered m annoyance, “Good Lord! Here comes Courtin to lec- 
ture me about the war again’ Quick! Let’s go in here!” 

He took her arm and though she started to protest he swiftly 
ushered her through the door and closed it. The room was dark 
but for the moonlight reflecting off the water, but be led her 
across it and into another beyond 

“There!” he said, closing the second door. “He’ll never dare 
follow US m here!” 

“But he’s such a nice little man. Why don’t you want to talk 
to him?” 

“What’s the use? I’ve told him a thousand times, England 
and Holland are at wax and that’s all there Is to it. The neefs 
at sea — I can’t very well call it back for aH the nice little men 
in France. Come here — ” 

Frances glanced at him dubiously, for each time they were 
alone the same thing happened. But after a moment of hesita- 
tion she walked to the window and stood beside him. White 
swans were floating there close to shore in the early spring 
dusk, and the reeds grew so tall the tips of them touched the 
glass. The water looked dark and cold and a bnsk wind had 
whipped up the waves. He slipped one arm about her waist 
and for a minute or more they stood silently, looking out And 
then slowly he turned, drew her close against him, and kissed 
her mouth. 

Frances submitted, but she was unresponsive. Her hands 
rested lightly on his shoulders, her body held taut and her lips 
were cool and passive. His arms tightened and hls 
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forced her lips apart; the blood seemed to vibrate through hit 
'veins with the intensity of his passion He felt sore that this 
time he could bring her to life, make her desire him as vio- 
lently as he did her. 

“Frances, Frances,” he murmured, a kind of pleading rage 
in his voice. “Kiss me. Stop thinking — stop telling yourself that 
this IS wicked. Forget yourself — forget everything and let me 
show you what happiness can be — 

“Sire!” 

She was beginning to push at him now, a little frightened, 
arching her back and trying to bend away from him, but his 
body curved over hers, his hands and his mouth seeking “Oh, 
Frances, you can’t put me off any longer — I’ve waited two 
years — I can’t wait forever — I love you, Frances, I swear I do^ 
I won’t hurt you, darling, please — please — ” 

It was true that he was m love with her He was in love with 
her beauty and her femininity, the promise of complete fulfill- 
ment which she seemed to offer. But he did not really love her 
any more than he had ever loved any other woman; and he 
believed furthermore that her show of virtue was a stubborn 
pretense, designed to get something she wanted In his relations 
with women as in all other phases of his life, his selfishness 
took refuge m cynicism. 

“Sire’f” she cried again, really alarmed now, for she had 
never realized before how powerful was his strength, how easy 
it would be for him to force her 

But he did not hear His hands had pushed the low-cut gown 
far off her shoulders, and he held her hard against him, as 
though determined to absorb her body into his own. She had 
never seen him so blindly excited and it terrified her, for her 
emotions did not answer his but fled to the opposite extreme — 
she was scared and disgusted And all at once she hated him 

Now she put her crossed arms against his shoulders and 
pushed, and at the same time she gave a sobbing desperate cry. 
“Your Majesty, let me go’” She burst into tears. 

Instantly he paused, his body stiffening, and then he re- 
leased her, so swiftly that she almost lost her balance While he 
stood there in the darkness beside her, so quiet she would have 
thought she was alone but for the sound of his breathing, she 
turaed away and continued to cry — not softly but with whim- 
pering sobs so that he would hear her and regret what he had 
done. And also so that he would realize she was even more 
offended than he could possibly be. For she was afraid now 
that he might be angry. 

It seemed a long time, but at last he spoke. “I’m sorry, 
Frances I didn’t realize that I was repulsive to you.” 

Frances whirled around “Oh, Sire’ Don’t think that! Of 
course you’re not! But if I once give myself up to you I’ll have 
lost the only thing I have that’s any value to me, A woman 
can no more be excused because she gives herself to a king 
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than if he were any other man. Yon know that your own 
mother says that” 

“My mother and 1 do not always think alike— and certainly 
not on that point. Answer me honestly, Frances What is it 
you want? fve told you before and I tell you again— FB 
you anything I ba¥e Fll ^ve you anything but marriage— and 
I’d gi¥e that if I could.” 

Frances’s voice answered him crisply. “Then, Sire, you will 
never have me at all. For I shall never give myself to a man 
under any other conditions than marriage.” 

He stood with his back to the windows and his face in dart* 
ness, and she could not see the expression of savage anger that 
brushed across it. “Someday,” he said, m a soft voice, “I hope 
Fll ind you ugly and willing.” He went past her swiftly and oat 
the door. 


Chapter Tkirty-two 

Amber wd not like being shut up in a black room; it made 
her melancholy. But at least the fact that she was supposed to 
be m mourning secured her from what would otherwise have 
been an intolerable number of visits from every friend, ac- 
quaintance and remote relative of the entire family. Her child, 
a girl, had been born just a few days after Samuel's death. 
And she would have been expected to give a gossips-feast, a 
child-bed feast, and a great reception following the efansten- 
Ing. 

As it was she received calls only from close relatives and 
friends of the family, though many others sent gifts. During 
these she sat half propped m bed, looking very' pale and fragile 
against all that sombre black. She smiled wistfully at her visit- 
ors, sometimes squeezed out a tear or two or at least a long 
sigh, and looked fondly at the baby when someone said that 
she was as much Samuel’s image as if she had been spit out 
of his mouth. She was polite and patient and as decorous as 
ever, for she felt that she owed Samuel that much at least in 
return for the great fortune he had left her. 

She scarcely saw the immediate family at aU. Each of them 
came Just once to her room, but Amber knew that it was only 
out of a persistent sense of duty to their father. She realized 
that now he was dead they expected and wanted her to leave as 
soon as she could get out of bed. And she did not intend to 
linger there any longer than necessary. 

But it was only Jemima who said what the others were think- 
Ing, “Well — now that you’ve got Father’s money ! suppose you 
expect to buy a title with it and set yoizraelf up for a person of 
quality?” 

Amber gave her an impudent mocking smOe, “I might,” she 
agreed. 

“You may be able to buy a title,” said Jemima, *‘but you 
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can’t buy the brecdiog that goes with it.” That soimded to 
Amber like something she had heard one of the others say, twt 
the next words were Jemima’s own: “And there’s something 
else yon can’t buy, either, not if you had aH the money there k 
Ycm never can buy Lord Carlton.” 

Amber’s Jealousy of Jemima had faded, since she knew ha 
to be securely trapped in marriage, to lazy contempt There 
was nothing^ she had to fear from her now. And she gave her a 
slow, sweeping insolent glance. “I’m very sensible of your con- 
cern, Jemima. But 111 shift for myself, I warrant you. So If 
that’s all you came for, you may as well go.” 

Jemima answered her in a low tense voice, for Amber’s 
amugn^ and indifference made her furious. “I am going — 
and I hope I never see you again as long as I live. But let me 
tell you one thing — someday you’re going to get the fate you 
deserve. God won’t let your wickedness thrive forever — 

Amber's rapariority dissolved into a cynical laugh. “I vow 
and swear, Jemima, you’ve grown as great a fanatic as the rest 
of than. If you had better sense you’d have learned by now 
that nothing thrives so well as wickedness. Now get out of here, 
you malapert slut, and don’t trouble me again!” 

Jemima did nert trouble her again, and neither did anyone 
ete in the family. She was left as strictly alone as if she were 
not in the house at all. 

She sent Nan about the town searching for lodgings — not in 
tibe City but out in the fashionable western suburbs that lay 
between Temple Bar and Charing Cross. And about three 
weeks after the baby’s birth she went herself to look at one 
Nan had found. 

It was a handsome new building in St. Martin’s Lane, be- 
tWK® Holbom, Drury Lane, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
ste would be surrounded by persons of the best quality. The 
heuse was four stories high with one apartment on each floor 
and there was a top half-story for the servants. Amber’s apart- 
ment was on the second floor; a pretty young girl just in from 
the coun^ with her aunt to find a husband was above her, and 
a rich mydle-ag^ widow occupied the fourth. The landlady, 
Mra, de Lacy, lived below Amber. She was a frail creature 
who sighed frequently and complained of the vapours, and 
who talked of ncHihing but her former wealth and position, k»t 
In the Wars along with a husband whom she had never been 
able to replace. 

The house was called the Plume of Feathers and a lar^ 
wooden sign swung out over the street just below Amber’s par- 
lour windows — ^it depicted a great swirling blue plume painted 
on a gilt background and was support^ by a very ornate 
wrougnt-lron frame, also gilded. The coach-house and stables 
were up the street only a short distance. And the narrow littfe 
lane was packed with the homes and lodgings of gallants, no- 
blemen, titled ladies and many others who frequented White- 
hall. Red heels and silver swords, satin gowns and half masks, 
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periwigs and feathered hats, painted coaches and dainty high- 
bred horses made a continuous parade beneath her wjntlow. 

The apartments were the most spkodid she had ever seen. 

There was an anteroom hung m purp!e”anil-gold-s!ripcd 
satin, furnished with two or three gilt chairs and a Venetian 
mirror It opened mto one end of a long parlour which had 
massed diamond-paned windows overlooking the slrcet on. one 
side and the courtyard on another The marble ireplacc had 
a plaster overmantel reaching to the ceihng, lavishly decorated 
with flowers, beasts, swags, geometrical figures and nude 
women The chimney-shelf was lined with Chinese and Persian 
vases, there was a silver chandelier, and the furniture was 
either gilded or mlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl. Noth- 
ing, Mrs de Lacy explained proudly, had been made in Eng- 
land. The emerald-and-yellow satin draperies were loomed in 
France, the mirrors came from Florence, the marble in the 
fireplace from Genoa, the cabinets from Naples, the violet- 
wood for two tables from New Guinea. 

The bedroom was even more sybaritic. The hcdilead was 
covered with cloth-of-silver and all hangings were green taf- 
feta; even the chairs were covered with silver cloth. Several 
wardrobes were built into the walls and there was a small sep- 
arate bench-bed with a canopy and tight-rolled bolster for 
lounging, surely the most elegant little thing Amber had ever 
seen And there were three other rooms, nursery, dining-par- 
lour and kitchen, which last she did not expect to use. 

The rent was exorbitant — one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a year — but Amber had the merest contempt for such 
small change and paid it without a word of protest, though she 
hoped and expected that she would not be there even half that 
long. For Bruce should be back soon; he had been gone now 
more than eight months and the Pool was crowded again with 
captured merchant-shipping. 

She moved her belongings from Dangerfield House before 
she herself left, and though the process took three or four days 
no one came near or commented on what she ^ was taking, not 
all of which strictly belonged to her She had hired a wet-nurec 
and a dry-nurse for the baby, and now she hired three maids, 
which completed the equipage necessary to a wo.man of fash- 
ion living alone The day she left, the great house was per- 
fectly silent, she scarcely saw a servant and not even one of 
the children appeared in the hallways. Nothing could have told 
her more plainly than this silent contempt how they hated her. 

But Amter did not care at all. They were nothing to her 
now — those stiff precise formal people who lived in a world 
she despised. She sank back onto the seat of her coach with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Drive away! Well — ” she turned to Nan. “That’s over — 
thank God.” 

“Aye,” agreed Nan, softly but with real feeling. “Thank 
God.” 
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They sat quietly, looking out the windows as the coach 
fogged along, enjoying everything they saw. It was a dirty 
foggy day and the moisture in the air made stronger than ever 
the heterogeneous and evi! smells of London. Along one side 
of the street swaggered a young beau with his arm in a riing 
from a recent duel. Across the way a couple of men, obviously 
French, had been caught by a group of little boys who were 
screaming insults at them and throwing refuse picked up out 
of the kennels. The English .hated all foreigners, but French- 
men most of all. A ragged one-eyed old fish-woman lurched 
drunkenly along, holding by its tail a mouldenng mackerd 
and bawling out her unintelligible chant. 

All at once Nan gave a little gasp, one hand pressed to her 
mouth and the other pointing. “Ixwk! There’s another one!” 

“Another what?” 

“Another cross!” 

Amber leaned forward and saw a great red cross chalked chi 
the doorway of a house before which they were stalled. Be- 
neath it had been printed the words, in great sprawling letters: 
iXMtD HAVE MERCY UPON us! A guard lounged against the 
house, his halberd planted beside him. 

She leaned back again, giving a careless wave of her gloved 
hand. “Pish. What of it? Plague’s the poor man’s disease. 
Haven’t you heard that?” Barricaded behind her sixty-six thou- 
sand pounds she felt safe from anything. 

For the next few weeks Amber lived quietly in her apart- 
ments at the Plume of Feathers. Her arrival in the neighbour- 
hood, she knew, created a considerable excitement and she 
was aware that every time she stepped out of the house she was 
much stared at from bdiind cautiously drawn curtains. A 
widow as rich as she was would have aroused interest even if 
she were not also young and lovely. But she was not so eago: 
to make friends now as she had b^n when she had first come 
to London, and her fortune made her suspicious of the motives 
of any young man who so much as stepped aside to let har 
pass in the street. 

The courtiers wem all out at sea with the fleet and — thou^ 
she would have enjoyed flaunting to them her triumph over 
the conditions which had once put her at their mercy — she had 
no real interest in anyone but Brace. She was content waiting 

for him to return. 

Most of the time she stayed at home, absorbed in being a 
mother. Her son had been taken away from her so soon, and 
she had seen him so infrequently since, that this baby was as 
much a novelty to her as if it were her first. She helped the 
dry-nurse bathe her, watched her while she fed and slept, 
rocked her cradle and sang songs and was fascinated by toe 
smallest change she could discover in her size and weight and 
appearance She was glad that she had had the baby, even if it 
had temporarily increased her waist-line by an inch or so, for it 



gave her somethiog of Bruce’s which she could never lose. This 
child had a name, a dowry already secure and wailing, an en- 
viable place of her own in the world. 

Nan was almost as interested as her misixess. “I vow* she’s 
the prettiest baby m London.” 

Amber was insulted. “In London! Wh&t d’you mean? She’s 
the prettiest baby in England!” 

One day she went to the New Exchange to do some unneces- 
sary shopping, and happened to see Barbara Palmer. She ww 
just leaving when a great gilt coach drove up in from and 
Castlemaine stepped out. Barbara’s eyes w-ent over her dollies 
with interest, for though Amber was still dressed in mournmg 
her cloak was lined with leopard-skins — ^which Samuel had 
txjught for her from some African slave-trader — and she car- 
ried a leopard muff. But when her eyes got as far as Amber’s 
face and she saw who was wearing the costume she ^anctti 
quickly and haughtily away. 

Amber gave a little laugh. So she remembers me! she 
thought. Well madame, I doubt not you and I may be better 
acquainted one day. 

As the days went by red crosses were seen, more and more 
frequently, chalked on the doors. There was plague in London 
every year and when a few cases had appeared m January and 
February no one had been alarmed. But now, as the weather 
grew warmer, the plague seemed to increase and terror spread 
slowly though the city: it passed from neighbour to neighbour, 
from apprentice to customer, from vendor to housewife. 

Long funeral processions wound through the streets, and 
already people had begun to take notice of a man or a woman 
in mourning They recalled the evil portents which had been 
seen only a few months before In December a comet had ap- 
peared, rising night after night, tracing a slow ominous path 
across the sky. Others had seen flammg-swords held over the 
city, hearses and coffins and heaps of dead bodies In the 
clouds Crowds collected on the steps of St. Paul’s to hear the 
half-naked old man who held a blazing torch in his hand and 
called upon them to repent of their sins. The tolling of the 
passing-bell began to have a new significance for each of them: 

Tomorrow, perhaps, it tolls for me or for someone I love. 

Everyday Nan came home with a new preventive. She Ixsught 
pomander-bails to breathe into when out of doors, toad imu- 
lets, a unicorn’s horn, quills filled with arsenic and quicksil- 
ver, mercury in a walnut shell, gold coins minted In Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. Each time someone told her of a new preserv- 
ative she bought it immediately, one for each member of the 
household, and she insisted that they be worn She even put 
quicksilver-quills around the necks of their horses. 

But she was not content merely with preventing the plague. 
For she realized sensibly, that in spite of all precautions one 
sometimes got it, and she began to stock the cupixiards with 
remedies for coring the sickness. She bought lames Angler’s 
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famous fumigant of brimstone and saltpetre, as well as gun- 
powder, nitre, tar and resin to disinfect the air. She bought all 
the recommended herbs, angelica, rue, pimpernel, gentian, 
Juniper berries, and dozens more. She had a chestfal of medi- 
cines which included Venice treacle, dragon water, and a lx>t- 
tle of cow-dong mixed with vinegar. 

Amber was inclined to be amused by all these frantic prep- 
arations, An astrologer had told her that 1665 would be a lucky 
year for her, and her almanac did not warn her of plague or 
any other disease. Anyway it was true, for the most part, that 
only the poor were dying in their crowded dirty slums. 

“Mrs. de Lacy’s leaving town tomorrow,” said Nan one 
morning as she brushed Amber’s hair. 

“Well, what if she is? Mrs. de Lacy’s a chicken-hearted oM 
simpleton who’d squeak at the sight of a mouse.” 

“SSie’s not the only one, mam, you know that Plenty of 
others are leaving too.” 

‘•The King isn’t leaving, is he?” They had had this same 
argument every day for the past two weeks, and Amber was 
growing tired of it. 

“No, hut he’s the King and couldn’t catch the sickness if he 
tried. I tell you, mam, it’s mighty dangerous to stay. Not five 
minutes’ walk away — just at the top of Drury Lane — ^there’s 
a house been shut up. I’m getting scared, mam! Lord, I don’t 
want to die — and I shouldn’t think you would either!” 

Amber laughed. “Well, then, Nan — ^if it gets any worse well 
leave. But there’s no use fretting your bowels to fiddle-strings.” 
She had no intention at all of leaving before Bruce arnved 

On the 3rd of June the English and Dutch fleets engaged 
fust off Lowestoft, and the sound of their guns earned back 
to London. They could be heard, very faintly, like swallowsi 
fitittering in a chimney. 

By the 8th it was known that the English had been victori- 
ous — twenty-four Dutch ships had been sunk or captured and 
alnKWt 10,000 Dutchmen killed or taken prisoner, while no 
more than TiX) English seamen had been lost. The rejoicing 
w« hysterical. Bonfires blazed along every street and a mob of 
mfisrr 5 makers broke the French Ambassador’s windows be- 
cause there no fire in front of his house. King Charles was 
the greatest king, the Duke of York the greatest admiral Eng- 
land had ever known — and everyone was eager to continue the 
fight, wipe out the Dutch and rule all the seas on earth. 

The red crosses had now entered the gates of the City. 

Nan came in a few days later wito a bill-of-mortality m her 
hand “Mam!” she cried. “Mam! There was 112 died last week 
of the sickness!” 

Amber was entertaining Lord Buckhurst and Sir Charles 
&dley who — ^aloog with the other gentlemen^ — ^had just re- 
turnee! from sea, all of them sunburnt heroes- Nan stopped on 
the threshold in surprise to find them there. 

“Oh,” she said, “I’m sorry, gentlemen.” She made a curtsy. 
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“Never mind, Mrs. Nan. Damn me, fedlcy! She's is prettf 
as ever, isn't she? But what’s this? Sure you're not worri«i 
about the plague?” 

“Oh, but I am, sir! I’m scared out of my wits! And all these 
other things they’ve got marked! TH wanaot you at kasf half 
of ’em died of the plague!” She began to read from the fresh- 
printed bill, for they were scarcely off the press before Nan 
had one. “Griping of the guts — 3! Worms — -5! Fits— 2! How 
do we know those weren’t ail the plague too and not reported 
by the searcher because somebody greased ’em in the fist to 
give another cause of the death!” 

Amber and the two men lauded but Nan was so excited 
she began to choke on the gold-piece she had in her mouth 
and ran out of the room. Only nine days later, however, the 
C^een and her ladies set out for Hampton Court, and the gen- 
tlemen intended to follow very shortly, Buckhurst and mmt 
of the others who had heard of her inheritance tJi«i to per- 
suade Amber to go along, but she refused. 

Then at last, very much to Nan’s relief, she l>egan to make 
preparations for leaving town herself. She had the malifc begin 
packing her clothes, and most of her Icwellcry she took to 
Shadrac Newbold, for she did not want to carry it alwiit the 
countryside with her and had no idea as to where she would 
go. She found the street before his house crowded with carts 
and wagons and all the household in a turmoil. 

“It’s fortunate you came today, Mrs. Dangerfield,” he told 
her. “Fm leaving town tomorrow myself. But I had assumed 
you were in the country with the rest of the family. They left 
at least a fortnight ago.” The Dangerfields had a country home 
in Dorsetshire. 

“I don’t live at Dangerfield House any more. I think HI take 
Just a hundred pounds. That should be enough, don’t you 
think?” 

“I think so. The ways will be more crowded than ever with 
highwaymen. And the plague mu^ be near spent by now. 
Excuse me a moment, madame.” 

While he was gone Amber sat fanning herself. The day was 
hot and she could feel her hi^-necked black-satin gown stick- 
ing to her skin; her silk stockings, moist with perspiration, 
clung tight to her legs. Presently he returned and sat down to 
count out the pieces of gold and silver for her, stacking them in 
piles on the table while she watched him drow’sily. 

“That was a fine boy little Mrs. Jemima had, wasn’t it?” be 
said conversationally. 

Amber had not known that Jemima’s child was txira, but 
now she said sarcastically: “So soon? She was only married last 
October.” 

He gave her a ^ance of surprise, and then smiled, shrogffng 
his shoulders. “Well, yes, perhaps it is a little early. But you 
know how young people are — ami a contract is as binding as 
tlM cerraiony, they say.” 
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He scooped the money into a purse and handed it to her as 
she got up to go At the door she turned. “Any word of Lord 
Carlton?” 

“Why, yes, as it happens, I have. Some ten days ago one of 
his ships put into port and a man came to tell me that his Lord- 
ship would be here soon. I’ve waited for him now longer than 
I’d intended, but I can’t wait any longer. Perhaps he’s heard 
of the sickness and decided not to come. Good-day, madame, 
and the best of luck, to you.” 

“Thank you, sir. And to you.” 

Everyone was wishing everyone else good luck these days. 

She drove immediately down to the wharves and sent Jere- 
miah to inquire for Lord Carlton. After half-an-hour or so he 
returned to say that he had found a man who had been on the 
ship which had come in and that he was expected at any time. 
The men who had manned the iSrst ship were all waiting im- 
patiently, for they wanted their shares of the venture. 

Back home she saw that several carts piled with her own 
gilt leather trunks and boxes stood before the house, and Nan 
came running down the stairs to meet her. “A man died this 
morning only four doors up the streetV" she cned. ‘TVe got 
everything ready! We can leave this instant, mam! Can’t we, 
please?” 

Amber was annoyed: “No, we can’t! I’ve just heard that Lord 
Carlton is expected in port any day and I’m not going till I’ve 
seen him! Then we’ll all go together.” 

Suddenly Nan began to cry “Oh, we’re all going to catch it 
and die! I know we are! That’s what happened to a family in 
Little Clement’s Lane — every one of ’em died! Why can’t ycm 
meet his Lordship in the country? Leave ’im a message!” 

“No. He might not come at all then Oh, Nan! For Heaven’s 
sake! Stop your blubbering then. You can go tomorrow.” 

Nan set out very early the next morning with the baby, her 
nurses. Tansy, two of the maids, and Big John Waterman — 
who had come with them from Dangerfield House because he 
was in love with Nan. She was to go to Dunstable and wait 
there or, if there was plague in the town, to continue on until 
she found a safe place and sent back a message. Amber gave 
them a great many instructions and admonitions regarding the 
care of the baby and protection of her belongings and they 
rattled off, waving hack at her. Then she sent Jeremiah back 
to the wharves— but Brace had not come. 

London was emptying rapidly now. 

Trains of coaches and carts started out early every morning: 
twenty-five hundred had died the week before. The sad faces 
of the plague prisoners — shut in with the sick — appeared at 
many windows, and bells tolled from almost every parish 
church in the city. People held their noses when they passed 
a cross-marked house. Some families were storing their cellars 
with great supplies of food and then sealmg the house, stuffing 
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every crack and keyhole, Ixjarding the d£»rs and windowi to 
keep out the plague. 

The weather continued hot and there was no fog; it had not 
rained for alinmt a month. The Sowers down In the courtyard, 
roses and stocks and honeysuckle, were wilting ind the mead- 
ows about the town were beginning to dry up and ton brown. 
Street vendors hawked cherries and apples and early pcara, 
though oranges were scarce since the war had and 

everyone who could afford it bought ice — cut off the lakes tnd 
rivers in. the winter and stored underground packed in straw— 
to cool their wine and ale. They talked almost as moch about 
the heat as they did about the war or the plague. 

Amber was finally beginning to feel ncirotis herself. The 
long funeral processions, the red ensMses on every hand, the 
tolling bells, the people passing with their noses buried m a 
pomander or bottle of scent had at last made her uneasy. She 
wanted to get away, but she was mre that if she left, Bruce 
would arrive the same day. And so she waited. 

Tempest and Jeremiah were complalQlng about being 
so long in town and did not like being sent to the wha^es- 
Jane — the serving-girl who had stayed with Am.ber — ^whlned 
and wanted to go to her father’s home in Kent and so Amber 
let her. When Nan had been gone four days she asked Tempest 
and Jeremiah to look for Lord Carlton once more and told 
them that if they found him she would give them each a 
guinea. But for the money, she knew, they would merely drive 
around or go to a tavern for a couple of hours and then come 
back. By noon they were home again. Lord Carlton had come 
in the night before and they had just seen him down at the 
wharves, unloading his ships. 
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PART FOUR 


Chapter Thirty-three 


The wharves were busy as an ant hill. 

Ships with their gilded hulls gleaming, their tall masts mere 
bare skeletons, lay on the quiet waters in ^eat numbers. Many 
of them were men-of-war back from fighting the Dutch and in 
the process of being overhauled and cleaned. Broken seams 
were being mended with boiling-pitch, and the ropes bound 
with tarpaulins. Sailors and porters were everwhere, unloading 
the plundered treasure which had recently been seized, whle 
captured Dutch flags snapped out bravely from the tower But 
there were also great numbers of crippled and wounded men, 
hobbling about, sitting, lying flat on their backs, all reaching 
out their hands to beg. For the most part they were ignored. 
The navy had not been paid and already some of the seamen 
were starving. 

Amber got out of her coach and walked along the wharf be- 
tween Tempest and Jeremiah, one hand shading her eyes 
against the hot sun. The beggars tried to touch her as she passed 
and some of the sailors whistled or made audible comments, 
but she was too absorbed in lookmg for Bruce even to hear 
them. 

“There he is!” She started to run and the sound of her high 
heels on the boards made him turn. “Bruce!” 

She came up to him, smiling eagerly and out of breath, ex- 
pecting to be kissed. But instead he looked down at her with 
a scowl and she saw that his face was tired and his skin wet 
with sweat 

“What the devil ai^ you doing down here?” 

As he spoke he glanced around truculently at the men who 
were staring at her for her cloak was opened over her black- 
satin gown and emeralds sparkled in her ears and on her fingers. 
Disappointed, offended by his surly tone, she had an instant of 
angry self-pity. But his look of exhaustion was real and her eyes 
went over him anxiously, tender as a mother’s caress. She had 
seldom seen him tired and now she longed to take him into her 
arms, kiss away the scowl and the weariness — ^her love for him 
rose op like a painful throbbmg ache. 

“Why, I came to see you, darling,” she answered softly. 
“Aren’t you glad?” ^ 
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He gave a faint smile, as thoagli asfaamwl of isfe 31 teropet, 
aod ran the back of one band across his moist forehead. **C>f 
coorse I am.’* His eyes went down over her igurc. ‘The baby*! 
been bora?’* 

“Yes — a little ^1. I named her Simnna- — » Oh!’* she re- 
membered with a sodden sense of goilt. “Samuefs dead.” 

“I know. I heard about it this morning. Why aren't y<» oat 
of town?” 

“I waited for you.** 

“You shouldn’t have — ifs not safe In Ixmdon. Where’s tic 
baby?” 

“I sent her and Nan and Tansy into the country. We can go 
t<K3 — and meet them-—” She looked at him questiomngly, 
afraid he might tell her that he already had other plans, 

Bruce took her arm and they started back toward the a»cti. 
As they went he began talking in an undeitooe. ®*Yo«*ve got to 
get away from here. Amber. You shouldn’t have oewae down at 
all. Ships cany disease, you know,” 

“Oh, Fm not worried about that Fve got a unicorn’s born*” 

He laughed, but without much humour. “Unicorn’s bom— 
my God! A cuckold’s horn would do you at much good.” 

They reached the coach and he handed her in. Then be 
braced one foot on the step, rested his arms on his knees and 
as he leaned forward to talk to her his voice was no more than 
a murmur. “You’ve got to get away from here as fast as you 
can. Some of my men are sick of the plague.” 

Amber gasped in horror, but he made her a quick negative 
motion with his head. “But Bruce!” she whispered, “Fom might 
catch it too!” 

“There’ve only been three cases. There was sickness on some 
of the Dutch snips we took and when we found it we sank 
them with everyone on board — ^but three of my own sailors 
have fallen sick since. They were moved off the ships last night 
and there haven’t been any new cases so far today.” 

“Oh, Bruce! You can’t stay here! You’ve got to emne away — 
Oh, darling, I’m scared! Have you got an amulet or something 
to protect yourself?” 

He gave her a look of exasperated impatieiK», and ipaored 
the last question. “I can’t leave now — can’t leave until every- 
thing’s been unloaded and stored. But you’ve got to go. Please, 
Amber, listen to me. Fve heard a rumour they’re ^ng to lock 
the gate and forbid anyone’s leaving. Get out while there’s still 
time.” 

She looked at him stubbornly. *T wc«*t go withoiJrt you.” 

“Holy Jesus, Amber, don’t be a fool! 1*1 mc«t yew some- 
where later.” 

“Fm not afraid of the plague — I never get sick. When wifi 
you be through unloading^ 

“Not before night.” 

“Then 111 come back here for you at rondown. Nan and the 
baby are at Dunstable and we can meet them there. I’m not 
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living at Dangerfield House any more — ^I’ve got lodgings in St. 
Martin's Lane ” 

“Then go there and stay. Keep off the streets and don’t tall 
to anyone ” 

He turned away and then, as she watched anxiously, her 
face wistful as a child’s, he looked around and gave her a smile 
and a slow weary wave of his hand. He walked off down the 
wharf and disappeared into the crowds. 

But she did not stay at home as he had told her to do. 

She knew that he was skeptical about a great many things 
in which she believed, and a unicorn’s hom was one of them. 
Wearing it pinned inside her smock she felt perfectly safe as 
she went out to make arrangements for their supper, for she 
thought that tomorrow morning would be early enough to 
leave. She ordered their supper at the Blue Bells, a very jSne 
French tavern in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and then went back to 
set the table herself. All her silver had been stored with Shadrac 
Newtxjid but there was pewter enough in the kitchen to make 
a handsome show and she amused herself for most of an hour 
experimentally folding the napkins to resemble weird birds. 
In the courtyard she gathered a great armful of limp yellow 
roses that climbed over the walls and onto the balconies, and 
arranged them in a large pewter bowl for the dmmg-room 
table. 

She took delight in each small detail, each unimportant lit- 
tle thing which she did, with the hope that later it would make 
him comfortable or cause him to smile The plague began to 
seem almost a blessing to her now, for it meant that they would 
be together for several weeks, perhaps months — ^perhaps, for- 
ever. She thought that she had never been so happy, or had 
so much cause for happiness. 

Ihe last hour before she set out she spent brushing and ar- 
ranging her hair, polishing her nails, and painting her face — 
very subtly, for she did not want him to look at her with the 
smile she knew so well, which always made her feel that she 
was both foolish and wrong. She was standing at the window 
fastening a bracelet when she saw a ftineral procession turn the 
comer. There were banners floatmg, horses and men tramped 
solemnly, and though it was still light several torches burned. 
She turned quickly away — ^resenting the intrusion of death into 
her happiness — ^threw on her cloak and went downstairs. 

The wharf was half deserted now and as she rode out along 
it the wheels of her coach rumbled noisily. He was talking to 
two other men, and though he gave her a nod he did not smile 
and she saw that he looked even more tired than before. After 
a few mioutes all three returned to one of the ships and disap- 
peared from sight 

^ By the time a quarter of an hour had gone by she was begin- 
ning to grow impatient. Now, just what can be keeping him 
all this time! Here he hasn’t seen me for ten months and what 
does he do? Goes back to his damned boat for a drink, 1 sup- 
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post‘d She began to tap her foot and flutter her fan time 

to time ^hc sighed and scowled, and then she smoothed her 
features again and tried to compose herself. The sun had set, 
dark red o¥er the water, and now there was a slight breeze 
which seemed refreshing after the hot da> Just passed 

It was at least another half-hour before he came back and 
by then her eager anticipation had turned to angry pique He 
got in and sat down heavily. She ga've him a sideways glance 
and said tartly. 

“Well, Lord Carlton! Have you come at last’ Pray don't let 
me keep you from something important!" 

The coach began to move again. “Tm sorry. Amber — Fve 
been so damned busy I — ” 

She was instantly contrite and ashamed of her meannesi, 
for she could see that his eyes were blood shot and e^en though 
the air was cool now, little drops of sweat stood on his fore- 
head. She had never seen him look so tired, and her band 
reached over to him. ‘7’m sorry, darling. I know you didn’t 
keep me waiting on purpose. But why did you have to work 
so hard and so long? Sure now, those men aren't such foofa 
they can’t unload a ship by themselves.” 

He smiled, stroking her fingers. “They could have unloaded 
It alone, and would have been only too glad to. But the^ 
prizes are the King’s, and God knows he needs them. Theve 
sailors haven’t been paid and the men are refusing to work any 
more for tickets that can’t be cashed — Contractors won't sup- 
ply commodities they know they won’t be paid for. God, you 
don’t have to be here three hours to hear a tale of woe that 
would make a lawyer weep. And I might as well tel! you — the 
three men who were sick yesterday are dead, and four more 
got it today.” 

She stared at him. “What did you do with them?” 

“Sent them to a pest-house. Someone told me that the gates 
are guarded now and that no one can leave without a ceitifl- 
cate-of-health. Is that true?” 

“Yes, but don’t trouble yourself about it. I got a certificate 
for you when I got mine and Nan’s and all the others. Even 
Susanna had to have one. And what a bother it was! The streets 
were packed for a half-mile around the Lord Mayor’s house, 
I think everyone in town is leaving.” 

“If they issue them for people they’ve never seaa they can’t 
be worth much.” 

Amber held out her hand, rubbing her thumb and first two 
fingers suggestively together. “For enough money they’d give 
a dead man a certificate-of-health. I offered them fifty pound 
for the lot and they didn’t ask a question.” She paused. *Tm 
mighty rich now, you know.” 

He sat slumped low, as though every muscle was tired, but 
he gave her a faint smile. “So you are. And fe It as pleasant 
as you’d expected?” 

“Oh, much more! Lord, everyone wants to marry me now! 
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Buckhurst and Talbot and I can’t think how many others. 
What a pleasure It was to laugh m their faces!” She laughed 
now, thinking of it, and there was a malicious sparkle in Im 
eyes. **Oh, gad, but it’s a fine thing to be rich!” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “I suppose it is.” 

Both of them were silent for a few^ minutes and then he 
said, “I wonder how long this plague will last.” 

“Why?” 

“Weil, Fd hoped to be back at sea in another month— -but 
the men won’t sign now. And anyway it would be foolish — ■ 
they’ve found some Dutch ships with everyone aboard dead.” 

Amber did not reply, but she felt that if there must be a 
plague at all it could not have happened more to her advant- 
age. 

When they reached her lodging-house she ran on up tl» 
staira ahead of him, full of a trembling eager excitement 
tometimes she felt that moments like this one were almcrt 
compensation enough for the long periods of time when she did 
not see him at ah. Such wild frantic happiness, ecstasy that 
was almost torture, pleasures that racked and exhausted — 
these things could be no everyday occurrence, no matter how 
truly you loved! They fed on loneliness and longing, and came 
to Ml blossom over slow months of separation. 

She unlocked the door and flung it open, then turned about 
quickly to face him. 

But he was still only halfway up the staircase, mounting it 
with slow heavy steps that were strangely and almost fri^- 
teniogly unlike him. As he reached the top he paused for just 
an instant, one hand lifting as if to touch her, but he did not 
and walked on, into the parlour. A cold wet chill went over her 
and for a moment Amber stood, sick with disappointment, 
staling at the wall. I^e turned slowly then and saw him drop 
wearily into a chair, and at that moment her selfish feeling of 
fillwi expectation was gone in shock of horror. 

He’s sick! 

But instantly she pushed the thought away, superstitiously 
furious with herself for having allowed it into her mind. No! 
she thou^t fiercely. He isn’t sick! He’s just tired and hungry. 
When he’s rated a while and had something to eat he’ll be wett 
and strong agam. 

Determinoi that he should not suspect what treacherous 
fear she had had, she now came toward him with a broad gay 
smile, taking off her cloak and throwing it over one arm. He 
looked up at her with an answering grin, but gave a short in- 
voluntary sigh. 

“Well—” she said. “Aren’t you even going to say that you 
like my lodgings? Everything’s in the latest style — and noth- 
ing’s English.” She made a comical little face and gave a sweep 
of one hand, but as he looked over the room her eyes watched 
Mm anxiously. 
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**Ifs lovely, Amher. Forgive mv had mariners. To tell fhe 
truth I'm tired — I was up .dl night " 

The news relieved her Lp all night’ 'W'hv. whii 
be tired? Then he wasn't sick at all' On. thank God— Ih^ink 
God' 

“Fve got just the thing for that. Here, dar!m|. let me lake 
yoor cloak and hat — ^and the sword, too, yo i'21 he more can- 
fortable without it." 

She would have bent to unbuckle it for him, but he did so 
himself before she could, and handed it to her Then, laying 
everything on a nearby chair, she brought him a trav on which 
were two decanters, one of water and one of brandy He gave 
her a grateful smile and picked up a bottle while she turned 
to take their wraps into the bedroom 

“■ril be back m a trice. And we can eat right away. Every- 
thing’s here " 

She ran mto the bed-chamber, which opened out of the pur- 
lour, and while she took oif her gown and unpinned her hair 
she talked to him from the doorway ^ — still hoping that he was 
not so tired as be seemed, that he would get up and come to 
her But he merely sat, watching her and dn nkmg the brandy, 
saying very little. She stepped out of her dress, untied the bows 
on her shoes and stripped off her stockings, let her petticoats 
drop to the floor and bent to pick them up. 

"Fve got everything you like best for supper: Westphalia- 
style ham and roast duck and an almond pudding and cham- 
pagne. It isn’t easy to get French wines any more, either, since 
the war. Lord, I don’t know how we'll shift for new styles if 
we go to war with France! Do you think we will? Buckhurst 
and Sedley and some of the others say we're sure to — " She 
talked fast, to keep both of them from thinking She disap- 
peared from sight for a moment and then came into the rrvom 
wearing a white silk dressing-gown and a pair of silver mules. 

She walked toward him, slowly, and hts green eyes darkened 
like water. He swallowed the rest of the brandy and got to his 
feet, and though for a moment they stood staring at each other 
he made no move to touch her. Amber waited, almost afraid 
to breathe; but as he scowled and turned half away, picking 
up his glass and the brandy decanter again, she said softly: “I’l 
put the food on the table.” 

She went through the dining-room and into the kitchen 
where the waiter who had brought the food had left the hot 
soup simmering over some embers in the fireplace. When she 
had served the soup they sat down to eat and though both of 
them tried to keep up a lively conveiMtion, It stumbled and 
lagged. 

He told her that he had taken five Dutch merchant-vesseb, 
all of them valuable prizes. He said that be thought there 
would be war with France because France did not want Eng- 
land to win a decisive victory, and had to protect Holland to 
keep her from forming an alliance with Spam. Amber told imn 
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some of the gossip she had heard from Buckhurst and Sedley: 
that the Lowestoft victory would have been a much greater 
one but that Henry Bmuncker gave orders m York’s name to 

dacken sail, so that the battered Dutch fieet escaped. And 

more exciting, she thought — she told him how the Earl of 
Rcxjhester had kidnapped the great heiress, Mrs Mallet, and 
been put in the Tower by the King for his effrontery. 

He said that the meal was delicious, but he ate slowly and 
obviously had no appetite. At last he laid down his fork. ‘Tm 
sorry. Amber, but I can’t eat. Fm not hungry.” 

She got up from the table and went around to him, for her 
fears had h^n growing steadily. He did not look tired; he 
looked sick. “Perhaps you should sleep, darling. After staying 
up all night you must be — ” 

“Oh, Amber, there’s no use pretending about this, Fve get 
the plague. At first I thought it was only lack of sleep. But I’ve 
too may symptoms the other men had — no appetite, head- 
ache, dizasiness, sweating, and now I begin to feel nauseated.” 
He fiung down his napkin and pushed back his chair, slowly, 
heaving himself to his feet “Fm afraid you’ll have to go alone. 
Amber.” 

She tooked at him steadily. “I won’t go without you, Bruce, 
and you know it! But Fm sure it isn’t the plague It can’t be! 
You’re well and strong — When you’ve had a night’s sleep I 
know youll feel better.” 

He smiled faintly, but shook his head. “No, Fm afraid you’re 
wrong, I only hope to God I haven’t exposed you. That’s why 
I didn’t kiss you. I was afraid — ” He looked around. “Where’s 
my hat and cloak?” 

“You’re not going anywhere! You’re going to stay here with 
w! Lord, Fve looked and felt as bad as you do a hundred 
times and next day I was up and about! Everybody who gets a 
-^in or ache can’t have the plague! If you’re not sick we’H 
liBfe tomorrow morning. And if you are— Fm going to take 

tcof you.” 

•‘Oh, Amber, my dear— You don’t think I’d let you? I might 
f, dead by — ” 

“Brace! Don’t say that! If it fe the plague FU take care of 
you and make you well again. I learned how to take care of a 
sick person from my Aunt Sarah.” 

“But It’s Infectious — ^you might catch it too. And it’s highly 
fatal. No, darling, Fm going. Get my hat and cloak — go on.” 

He turned away and the look of worried anger he had tried 
to conceal before now showed plainly. His face was wet with 
sweat, so that the drops slid along Ms jaw, and he moved lie 
a man half drunk. His muscles seemed almost useless. There 
was a pounding headache over Ms eyes and a dull aching pain 
had filled Ms back and toins and went down into Ms legs. At 
a sudden chill he shuddered involuntarily, and the feeling of 
nausea was overwhelming. 

Amber took hold of Ms arm, determined to keep him there 
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somehow if she had to knock him unconscious. For if he went 
out onto the street she knew that he either would be taken up 
by a constable for drunkenness — a mistake which was fre- 
quently made — or would be sent to a p«st-bouse. If he was 
sick, and she was finally aanvinced that he was, she intended 
to take care of him. 

*‘Lie down here for a moment on the settee by the fireplace 
and rest while I make you a tea of some herbs. You can't stir 
a step in this state. It'll make you feel better, I swear it, and 
ril have It ready m a trice.” 

She took his arm and he crossed the room with her to the 
corner fireplace. He was still obviously reluctant to '/.av but 
was rapidly losing the ability to make a decision; by the' min- 
ute he grew more diazed and weak Now he dropped onto the 
cushioned couch with a heavily drawn sigh, hw ey« already 
closed. He shuddered frequently, as thou^ very cold, but 
sweat had soaked through the back of his coat — Amber left 
him and ran swiftly and softly into the bedroom, returning with 
a satin quilt which she Hung over him. 

Then, sure that he could not get up and would probably faH 
asleep, she ran into the kitchen and began to search the cabl- , 
nets for the herbs Nan had stocked there. As she found them | 
she spnnkied some of each that she needed into a kettle: haw'k-| 
weed and hound’s-tongue and sorrel for the nausea; marigold’ 
and purslane for fever; hellebore, spikenard and nightshade 
for headache. Each had been gathered according to astro- 
logical tables, under exactly the right planetary influences, 
and she had considerable faith m their efficacy. 

She poured some warm water into the kettle and hung It on 
a crane, but the fire had almost gone out and she threw on some 
more coals from the scuttle and a few chips of w<x>d to make 
it burn, kneeling while she worked the bellows At last a hnght 
flame sprang up and she ran back into the parlour to make sure 
that he was all right, though she had not heard any sound. 

He was lying flat on his back but the quilt had fallen off and 
he was moving restlessly, his eyes closed but his face contorted. 
As she bent over him, tuckmg in the quilt again, he looked up 
at her; and then suddenly he reached out and grabbed her 
wrist, giving it a savage jerk. 

“What are you doing!” His voice was thickened and hoarse 
and the words slurred one over another- The green-grey irises 
of his eyes glittered, but the eyeballs were congested and red. 
“I told you to get out of here — Now, get out!” He almost 
shouted the last words and flung her arm from him funomly. 

Amber was scared, for she thought he was losing his mind, 
but she forced herself to answer him in a calm reasonable voice. 
“Fm brewing the tea for you, Bruce, and it’ll be ready in a 
little while. Then you can go. But lie still till then, and rest” 

He seemed to return all at once to full rationality. “Amber— 
please! Please go and leave me alone! Fll probably be dead by 
tomorrow — and if you stay you’ll get it too!” He started to sit 
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up but sbe forced him down again with a sudden swift show 
and he collapsed back onto the cushions At least, she thought, 
rm stronger than he is; he can*t get away. 

For a moment she waited, hanging over him anxiously, boi 
he lay perfectly still, and at last she turned and tip-toed swiftly 
from the room. She was so nervous that her hands and even 
her knees shook; she picked up a pewter mug and dropped it 
with a loud clatter that made her heart jump sickeningly. But 
as she stooped to get it, she heard noises from the other room. 

Grabbing up her skirts she rushed back into the parlour and 
found him standing in the middle of the floor, looking about in 
a dazed bewildered way. With a cry she ran toward him. 

“Bruce! What are you doing!” 

He tamed and gave her a defiant glare, raising one arm to 
ward her off, muttering a curse beneath his breath She grabbed 
hold of him and he gave her a shove that almost knocked her 
off her feet, but as she staggered backward she clutched fran- 
tically for him and dragged him along with her. He stumbled, 
tried to save himself from falling, and both of them crashed 
to the floor. Amber half pinned beneath him. He lay there per- 
fectly stiH, eyes and mouth ojwn, unconscious. 

For a moment Amber remained where she was, stunned, and 
then she crawled out from beneath him and got to her feet. 
Bending, she put her hands under his arm-pits to try to drag 
him to tae bc^-chamber; but he was a foot taller and eighty 
pounds heavier than she and she could scarcely move him. 
She pulled and tugged frantically and was beginning to cry 
with terror and desperation, when she remembered that Temp- 
est and Jeremiah were most likely upstairs in their quarters. 

Whirling about she sped through the kitchen and up the 
£«ck fli^t of stairs, bursting into their room without even a 
knock. They were lounging, lookmg out the windows and smok- 
ing, and they stared at her in amazement. 

‘Tempest! Jeremiah!” she cried. “Come with me!” 

She tamed and rushed back out of the room and down the 
stairs so fast she seemed almost to giide. The two men knocked 
out their pi{«s and followed her, through the kitchen and 
diiilisg-rc»m back into the parlour where they found Bruce 
once more standing erect, though his feet were spread wide to 
brace himself and Ms shoulders weaved slowly from side to 
side. Amber ran to place her self before him and the two men 
followed, but remainoi at a timid distance, watching him un- 
certainly. He started forward, glaring menacingly from one to 
the other, as though to clear a path for himself. He looked like 
a man so drunk that he was about to pitch forward onto Ms 
face. 

Amber watched him like one hypnotized, and as he came 
toward her she stepped aside to let him pass. Her hands went 
out involuntarily, for he looked as though be would fall at any 
moment, but she did not touch him. He went through the door- 
way and into the anteroom, then cait onto the landing and for 
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a moment he st€X>d at the top of the staircase. like i coliwsiis 
looking down. He took one step and then another, but siid- 
denly he gave a groan and staggered, clutching at the railing. 
Amber screamed and the two men nished past her in llnne to 
keep him from falling, headlong. Supported by one on either 
side, he allowed himself to be half draped back into the apart- 
ment; his head had dropped forward onto his chest and fac was 
again in an almost unconsciom stupor. 

She led the way into the bedroom, throwing back the coun- 
terpane and qoilts and indicating that they were to lay him 
there oo Che white silk sheets. Then immediately she pulled off 
Ins shoes and peeled down his stockings. They were, she no- 
ticed, coloured strangely yellow by his sweat which had a sharp 
unpleasant smell that was not natural to him She unwound the 
sash from about his waist and had begun to wort off the «»at, 
when all at once she remembered Tempest and le.remiali and 
glanced up swiftly to ind them staring at her with white-faced 
horror. They had fust realized, she knew, that they had been 
helping a man who was not drunk — ^but sick of the pla.gpc. 

“Get out of here!’^ she muttered at them, furious to see the 
craven terror on their faces, and with their mouths still oficii 
they turned and dashed from the room, slamming the door vio- 
lently behind them. 

His shirt was so w'et that it clung to his skin and she picked 
up her smock which had been left lying on the floor to wipe 
him dry. When she had removed all of his clothes she covered 
him again and took the pillow from beneath his head, for she 
knew that he never used one. He lay quietly on his back now, 
though from time to time he muttered something unintelligible 
beneath his breath. 

She left him again and ran swiftly back to the kitchen. The 
water on the herbs had boiled down, but not far cnoii^, and 
while she waited she searched the cupboards tor what provi- 
sions might be on hand. But she had had all her meals sent in 
and could find only some orange-cakes, a bowl of chcinffl, sev- 
eral bottles of wine and one of brandy. While she made a men- 
tal list of the things she must get she stood and watched the 
bubbling mess, her ears alert for any sound he might make. 
And then at last she swung the crane out and filled the pewter 
mug she had ready. The smell was nauseating, but she wrapfwi 
the handle in a towel and went back to the be4rc»m. 

Brace was lying there, leaning on one elbow and looking at 
her as she came in. She saw that he had Just vomited onto the 
floor. His expression was humble and contrite and as guilty as 
though he had just done some shameful thing, for the sickness 
humiliated him. He seemed to want to speak to her, but cchiW 
only drop back exhausted onto the bed. Amber had heard of 
men who felt well in the mormng and were dead of the plague 
by night — but until now it had not seemed possibte to her that 
a disuse could make such swift terrible progress. 
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The sense of her own inadequacy seemed suddenly to over- 
power her. 

Sarah had taught her how to take care of someone sick of 
an ague or the smatl-pox, what to do for a burn or the stomach- 
ache— but the plague was a mysterious thing, strange and evil 
Some thought it rose out of the ground like a poisonous ex- 
halation, entering through the pores of the skin, and that it 
spread thereafter by personal contact. But no one knew or pre- 
tended to know what really caused it, why it sometimes came 
in a great epidemic, or how to cure it Still, she felt that she 
must have help of some kind, advice from someone. 

Kneeling, she began to mop up the vomit with his shirt. FH 
send Jeremiah for a doctor, she thought. At least he’ll know 
more than I do 

When she tried to get Bruce to drink some of the tea he 
pushed it away, muttering thickly, “Some water'? Thirsty. 
Thirsty as hell *’ He put his tongue between his bps as if to wet 
them, and she saw that it was swollen and the tip bright red. 

She brought a pewter pitcher of cool water from the kitchen 
and he drank three glassfuls, swallowing avidly as though he 
could not get enough; and then with a deep sigh he dropped 
back onto the bed. he had lam quietly for a few moments 
Amber ran up to the garret once more and pounded at the 
door. She waited impatiently for a few seconds but when she 
got no answer flung it open 

No one was there. A few soiled articles of clothing were 
strewn about the floor but an old wooden chest which stood 
open was completely empty, as were the pulled-out drawers of 
a dresser. They had packed and gone. 

“Scoured!” muttered Amber. “Damn them for a pair of un- 
grateful pimps!” But she turned that instant and ran back down 
the stairs, for she was afraid to leave him alone even a minute. 

He was lying as she had left him — ^moving about restlessly 
aund muttering beneath his breath, but it was no longer possible 
to understand him and he seemed m a low delirium. She wrung 
out a cloth in cold water and laid it across his forehead, 
smoothed the sheets and blankets which were already dis- 
ordered, and wiped away the sweat which continued to pour 
from him. Hien she began to clean up the room. She picked up 
her own clothes and put them away, spread his over some 
chairs to dry, brought a basin to use next time he vomited, 
and a silver urinal. She did not dare stop working or let her- 
self begin to think. 

It was now almost ten and the streets had grown quiet but for 
the occasional rumble of a passing coach or the sound of 
a link-boy singing as he walked along. And after a while she 
heard the watchman go by, ringing his bell and crying: “Past 
ten o’clock of a fine summer’s night — and all’s well!” 

^ce or twice Bnice began to retch and each time she ran 
to hold the basm and help him sit up, covering his chest with 
a clean white linen towel, and at last he vomited again. When 
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he tried to get out of bed she forced him bad and brouglit 
the urmal, and now she saw that there was a tender-iooking 
red swelling in his right grom — the begmmng of the plague hoi. 
The last of her hopes died quietly. 


Chapter Thirty-Jour 

The night passed with incredible slowness. 

When she had cleaned the room and brought fresh water 
from the big Jug which stood in the kitchen she washed her 
face and scrubbed her teeth, brushed her hair vigorously, and 
inally wheeled the trundle out from under the bed. But, thoygh 
she lay down, a sense of guiltiness followed her— and each 
tune she began to slide off to sleep she woke up with a sudcfcn 
start and the terrible feeling that something had happened to 
Bruce. 

But when she got up and held the candle down close so that 
she could look at him he was always lying as he had been, mov- 
ing constantly, muttering from time to time beneath his breath* 
his face twisted into an expression of angry anxiety. She could 
not tell whether he was conscious or not, for though his eyes 
were partly opened he did not seem to hear her when she spoke 
to him or to be m any way aware of her. Sometime in the mid- 
dle of the night the sweating stopped and his skin became hot 
and dry and his face and neck violently flushed. His pulse beat 
rapidly and his breath came m quick shallow gasps, and some- 
times he gave a slight cough. 

About four it began to grow light and Amber decided to stay 
up, though her eyeballs ached and she was dizzy with tired- 
ness. She put on her smock and one petticoat, stuck her bare 
feet into a pair of high-heeled shoes, and got into the dress she 
had been wearing the day before which, without her busk, she 
could not fasten all the way up the front. She pulfed a comb 
hastily through her hair and rinsed her face, but she^ did not 

S owder it or stick on a patch. For once it made no differenix 
ow she looked. 

The room stank, for aH the windows were closed. Sic was 
not afraid of the night air herself but she shared the common 
belief that it was fatal to a sick man. And she clung su|»r- 
stitiously to the country belief that if there was serious__ 
in the house death would not come if all doors and windows 
were kept ti^t shut and bolted. The smells were thick and 
heavy, did not realize how overpowering they had become 
until she opened the door into the parlour and took a breath of 
clean air. Then she lighted the &e in the bed-chamtwr and 
flung on a handful of dried herbs. 

She made up the trundle and shoved it hack out of sight and 
then, while he seemed to be somewhat quieter than usual, she 
took the slop-pans and went down to empty them Into the 
cxmrtyard privy and rinse them out. She made two more tops 
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to bring up pails of fresh water. It had been a long while since 
she had remembered how tedious and how inconvenient were 
the simplest tasks of keeping house. 

His intense thirst persisted, but though she gave him chms 
glass of water after another the thirst was not allayed and he 
soon threw it up Again and again he vomited, retching with a 
violence it seemed would tear out his bowels; each time it left 
him pouring sweat, exhausted and all but unconscious. Am^r, 
who ran to hold the pan and to support him, watched him with 
horror and pity, and a growing rage. 

He’s going to die! she thought, holding the pan beneath his 
chin, pushing herself against his back to help him sit upn^t. 
He’s going to die, I know he isl Oh! this filthy rotten plague! 
Why did It cornel Why did he get it? Why should he be the 
one^ — and not somebody else! 

He dropped down once more, flat on his back, and suddeidy 
she flung herself across him, her fingers clutching at his arms-— 
the muscles, though useless now, still looked hard and power- 
ful beneath the brown skin. She began to cry, holding onto him 
defiantly and with all her strength, as though determined she 
would not give him up to Death. She murmured his name, 
mingled with curses and endearments, and her sobs grew wilder 
and more frantic until she was almost hysterical. 

She was jerked out of her orgy of self-pity, back to reality 
by Bruce, whose fingers took hold of her hair and pulled her 
head slowly upward. She looked at him, her face smeared with 
tears, her eyes oddly slanted as his grip on her hair dragged at 
her scalp. Sick with shame and remorse she stared at him, 
wcHtidering desperately what she had been saymg — and if he 
had heard her. 

**Amber — ” 

His tongue had swollen now until it almost filled his mouth, 
and it was covered with a thick white fur, though the edges 
were red and shiny. His eyes were dull, but he looked at her 
with recogmtion for the first time in many hours, scowling 
with the agonized effort to seize hold of his thoughts and ex- 
press them. 

“Amber— Why — ^why aren’t you gone — 

She looked at him warily, hke a trapped animal. “I am, 
Brace. I am going. I’m just going now ” Her fingers, spread 
out on the quilt before her, moved backward a little, but she 

could not stir. 

He let go of her hair, gave another deep sigh, and his head 
rolled over sideways. “God go with you. Go on — while — ” 
The words slurred off and he was almost quiet again, though 

stiH softly mumbling. 

Slowly and carefully she moved away from him, genuinely 
afraid, for she had heard many awful tales of plague-victims 
gone mad. She was sweating with relief when at last she stood 
on her feet again and out of his reach But the tears were gone 
and she realized that if she was to be of any use to him she 
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must hold herself in control, do ^hat the could to make bliB 
comfortable and pray that God would not let him die. 

With quick resolution she went to work again. 

She bathed his face and arms and combed his hair- — tie fiad 
not been wearing a periwig when she bad met him at the 
wbarf—smoothed the bed and laid another cold compress on 
bis forehead His lips were parched and beginning to split from 
the fever, and she covered them with pomade. She brought 
fresh towels from the nursery, and gathered all the soiled ar- 
ticles into a great bag, thooj^ of course no lauBdrras wouM 
take It if it became known that there was plague in the house. 
And all the while she kept one eye on him, tried to understand 
him when he muttered something and to anticipate what he 
wanted so that he would not have to make the effort of reach- 
ing or moving himself. 

About six the streets began to take on life. Across the wiy 
an apprentice let down the shutters of a small haberdasheiy 
shop, a coach rattled by, and she heard the familiar cry; “Milk- 
maid below!” 

Amber threw open the window. “Wait there! I want scane^' 
She glanced at Brace and then ran out, scooping a few coins 
from the dressing-table as she went past, rushed into the kitch- 
en for a pail and down the stairs. “I want a gallon, please.” 

The girl, pink-cheeked and healthy, was one of those who 
came m every day from Finsbury or ClerkenwelL She grinned 
at Amber and slid the yoke off her shoulders to pour the fresh 
warm milk. “Going to be another mighty hot day, I doubt not,” 
she said conversationally. 

Amber was listening for some sound from Bruce — she had 
left the window open just a crack — and she answered with an 
absent-minded nod. At that moment a deep boom filled the air. 
It was the passing-bell and it tolled three times — ^somewhere 
in the parish a man lay dying, and those who heard It were to 
pray for his soul. Amber and the milk-maid exchanged quick 
apprehensive glances, then both of them closed their eyes and 
murmured a prayer. 

“Three pence, mam,” said the girl, and Amber saw her eyes 
going over her black gown wnith a sharp glint of suspicion. 

She gave her the three pennies, picked up the heavy pail and 
started to go back into the house. At the door she turned. “Will 
you be here tomorrow?” 

The woman had shouldered her yoke and was already mv- 
eral feet away. “Not tomorrow, mam. f 11 not be ccanin* into 
town for a while. There’s no tellin’ these days which one might 
have the sickness.” Her eyes went down over Amber again. ^ 

A mber turned away and went inside- She found Bruce lying 
just as she had left hm, but even as she came to the doorway 
he suddenly began to retch and tried to sit up. She put down the 
pail and ran toward him. His eyeballs were no lon^ blood- 
shot but had turned yellow and sunk into Ms skuH. He had ob- 
viomly lost all contact with things outeide himself aiKi seemed 



neither to hear nor to see; he moved and acted only by instinct. 

Later she made several more purchases She got cheese, but- 
ter, eggs, a cabbage, onions and turnips and lettuce, a loaf of 
sugar, a pound of bacon, and some fruit. 

She drank some milk and ate part of the cold duck left from 
supper the night before, but when she suggested food to Brace 
he did not answer and when she put a glass of milk to his hp 
he pushed it away. She did not know whether to insist that he 
eat or not, and decided that it would be best to wait for a 
doctor— -she hoped to see one going past the house, for they 
carried gold-headed canes to distinguish them. Surely, with so 
many people sending for them at every hour of the day and 
night, she would see one soon. She was afraid to leave hm 
alone, long enough to go for one herself. 

And then at last she found that his vomit was streaked widi 
imcoagulated blood. That scared her violently and she decided 
that she could wait no longer. 

She took her keys, left the building and ran along the street 
toward where she remembered having seen a doctor’s sign, 
pushing her way through the crowds of porters and vendors 
and housewives. A passing coach left such a cloud of dust that 
she could taste the grit m her mouth; an apprentice bawled out 
some impertinent compliment which reminded her that her 
gown was undone; and a filthy old beggar, his hands and face 
covered with running sores, reached out to catch at her skirts. 
She passed three houses which were marked with the red cross 
and had a guard before each. 

She arrived at the doctor’s house out of breath and with hard 
dry pains in her chest, gave the knocker an impatient clatter 
and then, when no one answered, banged it furiously for at 
least a minute and was just picking up her skirts to leave when 
a woman answered. She held a pomander-ball to her nose and 
stared at Amber suspiciously. 

“Where’s the doctor? I’ve got to see ’im this instant!” 

The woman answered her coldly, as though resentful that 
the had come at all. “Dr. Barton is making his calls.” 

“Send him the moment he gets back. The Sign of the Plume 
in St. Martin’s I-ane, up the street and around the corner — 

She raised her arm and pointed, and then she whirled and 
ran off, pressing her hand against the sharp pain that stabbed 
her in her left side. But to her immense relief she found that 
Bruce, though he had vomited again — ^bringing up more blood 
— ^and had lung off the blankets, was otherwise as she had 
left him. 

She waited nervously for the doctor. A hundred times she 
looked out the window, swearing beneath her breath at his 
slowness But it was mid-aftemoon before he arrived and she 
fiew down the stairs to let him in. 

“Thank God you’ve come! Hurry!” Already she was on her 
way back up again. 

He was a tired old man, smoking a pipeful of tobacco, and 
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he sfarteJ v^carily after her. “Hurrying won’s do in) good, 
nudjme 

She furneJ and looked it him sharply, angrj Ihif he *ppar» 
entl> did not consider thiii patient to of unusual importance. 
But nevertheless she was relieved to have him there. He could 
tcl! her how Bruce was. and what she should do for him Or- 
dmaniy she shared the popular skepticism regardii| doc- 
tors, but HOW'’ she would have helieved implicitl) the idlest 
words of any quack or charlatan. 

She arrived at the bedside before he did and sto«3J there, 
watching him walk slowly into the room, her eves big and ap- 
prehensive Bruce lav now m a coma, though he was stjll mum- 
bimg and moving restlesi,lv about. Dr. Barton stopped short 
of the bed b> several feet and he held a handkerchief to his 
nose For a moment he looked at him without speaking. 

“WelP” demanded Amber. “How is he'^ ’ 

The doctor gave a faint shrug “Madame, you ask me to 
answer the impossible. 1 do not know. Is there a buboT" 

“Yes It started to rise last night.” 

She turned back the quilts so that he could sec the lump in 
Bruce's groin, enlarged now to the size of a half -submerged 
tennis-ball; the skin over it looked stretched and red and 
shmiog 

“Does It seem to cause him much pain?” 

“I touched It once, by accident, and he gave a terrible yell” 

“The rising of the piague-boil is the most pamfol stage of 
the disease. But unless there is one they seldom live ” 

“Then he will live. Doctor? He'ii get well?” Her eyes glis- 
tened eagerly. 

“Madame, I can promise you nothing I don't know'. No one 
knows. We must simply admit that we don’t understand it— 
we’re helpless. Sometimes they die in an hour — sometimes It 
takes days- Sometimes it’s easy, without a convulsion, other 
times they go m a screaming agony. The strong and healthy 
are as vulnerable as the frail and weak. What have you been 
giving him to eat?” 

“Nothing. He refuses everything I try to feed him. And he 
vomits so often it wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Nevertheless, he must eat Force it down him someway, 
and feed him often — every three or four hours Give him eggs 
and meat-broth and wme-caudles. And you must keep him as 
hot as possible. Wrap him m all the warm blankets you have 
and don’t let him throw them off. Heat some bncks and pack 
them at his feet. If you have some stone water-bottles use 
those Start a good fire and don’t let it go out. He must be 
induced to sw'eat as profusely as possible. And make a poul- 
tice for the boil — you can use vinegar and honey and figs if 
you have them and some brown bread-crumbs and plenty of 
mustard. If he throws it off tie it on someway, and keep it 
there. Unless the boil can be brought to break and ran he’ll 
have but little chance of recovery. Give him a strong emetic — 



antimony, in white wine will do, or whatever you may have oi 
hand, and a clyster. Thafs all I can tell you. And you, madams 
— how are you?*’ 

“I feel well enough, except that I’m tired. I had to stay up 
most of the night.” 

report the case to the parish and a nurse will be sent to 
help you. To protect youraelf I’d advise you to steep some bay- 
leaves or Juniper m vinegar and breathe the fumes several 
times a day ” He turned and started to go and Amber, though 
keeping an eye on Bruce, walked along with him. “And by the 
way, madame, you’d better hide whatever valuables you may 
have in the house before the nurse amves.” 

“GckxI Lord! What kind of a nurse are you sending?” 

“The parish has to take whoever volunteers — we have too 
few already — and though some of them are honest enough, the 
truth of It IS that most of them are not.” He had reached the 
anteroom now and just before he started down the steps he 
said: “If the plague-spots appear — ^you may as well send for 
the sexton to ring the bell. No one can help them after that 
Fll stop again tomorrow.” Even as he spoke they heard the 
bells begin to toll, somewhere in the distance, two tenor notes 
struck for a woman. “It’s the vengeance of God upon us for 
ottf sins. Well — good-day, madame.” 

Amber went back and set immediately about her new tasks, 
for tired as she was she was glad to have work to do. It helped 
her to keep from thinking, and each thing that she did for 
Mm gave her a sense of satisfaction and accomplishment. 

She poured some of the water which she kept hot in the 
kitchen into several stone bottles — wrapped them in towels and 
packed them all about him, and she brought out half-a-dozen 
more blankets from the nursery. He protested, pushing them 
down again and again, but each time, patiently, she covered 
him and went on with what she had been doing. The sweat 
began to run off his face in nvers, and the sheets beneath him 
were soaked and yellow. The fire roared and she heaped it 
with ixials, making the room so hot that though she took off 
her ^ticoat, pushed her sleeves high and opened her gown, 
the silk clung to her ribs and there were wet spots beneath her 
breasts and in her arm-pits. She pulled the heavy hair up off her 
neck and skewered it on top of her head, and she mopped at 
her face and chest with a handkerchief. 

She poured the emetic into his mouth and then, without 
waiting for it to take effect, administered the clyster. This was 
a difficult and painful process, but Amber was beyond either 
disgust or fastidiousness — she did what was necessary as wefl 
as she could, and without thinking about it. Afterward, she 
cleaned up the mess it had made, washed her hands, and went 
out to the kitchen to prepare the mustard-plaster and to make 
a sack-posset of hot milk, sugar and spices and white wine. 

He made no protest when she laid the poultice on the boil 
and did not seem to know that it was there. Relieved — ^for she 
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hdii been afmid that it might hurt him — she i*ent bac< «c finsb 
maiing the pmset 

She tasted the curdled drank, <;pnnkled on just a bit more 
cinnamon, and then ta'sted again It v,as good. She pcajred h 
into the douhle-Sfouted po’tset put and started for the bed* 
room At that moment she heard a >el!, a strange terrible sound 
that sent a quisenng chih along her spme. Then there '»4S a 
thud and a loud crash 

She slammed the pev^ler pot onto the sideboard and ran 
tossard the bedroom He v^as hidf-crocched op the floor jmt 
getting to his feet — he had apparently fallen as he climbed out 
of bed, and oserturneJ the table beside it ''Bruce!*' she 
screamed at him, but he wa-* not conscious of her or of «hat 
he was doing Slowly he lunged to his feet and turned to push 
open the casement window which she had left unlocked She 
rushed on toward him, grabbing up a candlestick from a chest- 
of"drawers and just as he put one foot on the recessed sill she 
grabbed his arm and swung the heavy stick, stnkmg h.m hard 
across the base of the skull Vaguelv she realized that there 
w'ere people beloW' m the street, looking up, and she heard a 
woman scream. 

He started to fall, sagging slowly, and she iung her arms 
about him, trying desperately to push him hack onto the bed 
But he was too heavy for her and in spite of her efforts si’d 
slowly toward the floor Knowing that she would never be able 
to lift him from there onto the high bed. she gave a sudden 
violent shove and he fell sideways, sprawled half across it; '.he 
stumbled and pitched down onto him Swiftlv she was cn her 
feet again, and she jerked a quilt from the bed to fling over 
him, for he was naked and streammg sweat Pullmg and haul- 
ing, swearing with fright and rage, "at last she got him back 
into the bed She collapsed then into a chair beside it. com- 
pletely exhausted, her muscles quivering and Jumping resent- 
fully 

TTien, as she looked at him, she saw that a dark streak of 
blood was beginning to make a crooked path down his neck, 
and she got wearily to her feet again With cotton and cold 
water she sponged it off, and wrapped a clean linen band— - 
tom from a towel — around bis head 

“Pox on that nurse’” she thought funously. ‘W/iy doesn’t 
she get here?” She replaced the mustard-plaster and filled the 
hot- water bottles again, for they had begun to cool 

On her way back to the kitchen she stopped and took a long 
drink of the posset It was supposed to be highly invigorating 
and, at least for a time, did make her feel stronger. Potting 
the pot down she wiped her mouth with the back of her hand. 
If only that pestilent wench would arnve! she thought Maybe 
I could sleep then 111 die if I don’t get some sleep Exhaustion 
came over her in waves and for several minutes she would 
think she could not make another move, or take another step. 
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And then it would pass, leaving her no less tired but able 
do what had to be done. T 


It was several minutes before Bruce regained consciouscfesi 
and then he was even more restless and violent. He tossed and 
threshed about, throwing off the blankets; his voice was load 
and angry, and though she could not understand very much 
of what he said she knew that he swore continuously. She was 
not able to pour much of the posset down him before he gave 
a sudden swing of his arm that sent the pot clattering violently 
to the floor. 

When at last he grew quieter she took a pen and paper and 
sat down at a table close by the bed to write a letter to Nan. 
It was difficult, for she wanted to tell the girl the truth without 
scaring her, and she worked over it for half an hour, scrawling 
out the words laboriously, making several drafts before she 
had one that suited her. She blew it dry and dripped on a great 
blob of gold sealing-wax. Then, picking up a shilling from the 
table, she went to the window and opened it, thinking that if 
she could find some youngster passing in the street below ste 
could give him the coin to take it to the post-office for her. The 
price of postage would be paid upon delivery. 

The sky was turning pale blue and a star or two had come 
out. There were not very many people abroad now, but as 
Amber leaned out she saw a boy, going down the middle of 
the street, holding his nose as he passed her house. 

She looked down and saw a guard there, lounging against 
the wall with his halberd on his shoulder. That meant the red 
cross had been marked on her door too and they were shut 
in together for forty days and nights, or until both of them 
were dead. A few days Isefore she would have been terrified; 
now she accepted it almost with indifference. 

“Guard!” she spoke softly, and he heaved himself away from 
the wall and stood out from it to look up at her “Will you give 
this letter to someone to post for me'^ I’ll give you a shilling.” 
He nodded his head, she tossed down the letter and the com, 
and closed the window again. But for a moment she stood 
looking out, like a prisoner, at the sky and the trees Then she 
turned and once more spread the quilts up over Bruce. 

It was almost nine when the nurse arrived Amber heard 
someone below talking to the guard and then a rap on the 
door. She took a candle and hurried down to admit her “Why 
are you so late?” she demanded. “The doctor told me he’d send 
you here in the middle of the afternoon!” 

“I come from my last patient, mam, and he wasn’t a quick 
one to die.” 

Amber ran up the stairs ahead of the nurse, holding the 
candle high to make a light for her, but the old woman 
mounted slowly, breathing hard and bracing her hands on her 
knees at every step to boost herself. At the top Amber turned 
and looked down, surve3n[ng her narrowly. What she saw was 
not reassuring. 
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The woman was perhaps sixty, and fat. Her face was round 
ana but she had a sharp-pointed nose and her mouth 

wa* compressed into a thm !ms She was wearing a gnaiied 
jellow' Wig set crookedly on her head and a dark-red ^’elvel 
dress, soiled and worn shiny, which exposed her sloping shoul- 
ders and fitted too tight across the great loose breasts. She 
had an ewil smell, reasty and stale. 

“What’s your name?” Amber asked her, m she came puffing 
to the top. 

“Spong, mam. Mrs. Spong.” 

“Fm Mrs. Dangerfield. The patlenfs in hers ” She walked 
into the bedroom and Mrs. Spong waddled after her, her stupid 
blue eyes roiling over the splendid iurnishings. She did not 
even glance at Brace imtii at last, in exasperation, Amber said, 
“Wel!»” 

Then she started slightly and gave a foolish half-grin, ex- 
posing a few blackened teeth m her gums. “Oh — that’s the 
patient.” She observed him for a moment “He don’t look so 
good, does he?” 

“No, he doesn’t!” snapped Amber, angry and Asappointed 
to have been sent this stupid old woman. “You’re a nurse, 
aren’t you? Tell me what to do. How can I help him? IVc done 
everything the doctor said — ” 

“Well, mam, if you’ve did everything the doctor said there’s 
nothin’ more I can tell ye.” 

“But how does he look? You’ve seen others sick of it — ^how 
does he look compared with them?” 

Spong stared at him for a moment, sucking on her teeth. 
‘Well, mam,” she said at last, “some of ’em looked worse. And 
some of ’em looked better. But I tell you truly — he don’t look 
good. Now, mam, have ye got some food for a poor starvin’ 
old woman*^ Last place I was they didn’t have nothin* to eat. 

I vow and swear — 

Amber gave her a glare of disgust, but as Bruce suddenly 
began to retch again she rushed to hold the pan for him, mo- 
tioning toward the kitchen with one hand. “Out there.” 

She felt more tired than ever, and completely discouraged. 
This filthy vulgar old creature would be no use to her at all. 
She would not have let her touch Bruce, and It did not seem 
likely the nurse would do so anyway. The best Amber could 
hope would be that she might induce her to watch him tonight 
so she could have a few hours of sleep, and tomorrow send her 
away and get someone better. 

Half an hour went by and she heard not a scend from 
Spong. A last, in a fury, she rushed out to find her inamic- 
ulate kitchen littered and dirty. The food hutch stood open; 
there was a broken egg on the floor; great chunks had been cut 
from the ham and the quarter-wheel of cheese. S^ng looked 
around at her in surprise She had a piece of ham In one hand 
and the bottle of stale champagne — ^which they had opened 
the night before — ^fn the other* 
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“Well!'’ said Amber sarcastically. “I hope you won’t 
near starve here’” ^ 

“No, mam!” agreed Spong. ‘Td rather nurse the quality, 'let 
me tel! you. They always got more to eat.” 

“Go m there and watch his Lordship Fve got to get some 
food ready for him. Call me if he throws off the blankets or 
starts to vomit — but don’t do anything yourself ” 

“His Lordship, is it? And you’re her Ladyship, I doubt not?” 
“Mmd your own business, and get on m there. Go on^” 
Spong shrugged her shoulders and went off, and though 
Amber clenched her teeth together, a sullen scowl on her face, 
she began immediately to prepare the tray A few hours earlier 
she had given him a bowlful of the soup left over from their 
supper. Resentful at being disturbed, he had sworn at her and 
tried to shove the spoon away, but she had persisted until she 
poured it down him. Withm a quarter of an hour he vomited 
it up again. 

Tins time, as she held the basin beneath his chm while he 
threw up the soup, she was so filled with frustration and des- 
pair that she wept softly. Spong was not at all concerned. She 
sat sprawled in a chair five or six feet from the bed, drinking 
her wine and gnawing at the last of the cold duck She flippy 
the bones out of the window, exchanging bawdy pleasantries 
with the guard below, until Amber rushed in from the kitchen 
In a blazing anger 

“Don’t you dare open that window again!” she cried, and 
slammed it shut and locked it. Spong jumped. “What are you 
trying to 

“Lord, mam, I wasn’t doin’ the gentleman no harm.” 

“Do as I say and keep the window closed — or I’ll make you 
sorry for it’ Filthy old sot!” she muttered beneath her breath, 
and went back to finish washing the dishes and putting her 
kitchen in order. Sarah Goodegroome had been a meticulous 
hewsekeeper, and now that Amber had the work to do herself 
again she intended to have her rooms spotless if it meant work- 
ing eighteen hours a day — ^which it probably would 

Bruce was increasingly restless and violent, which Spong 
Informed her was most likely the effect of the rising carbuncle. 
Two of her patients, she said placidly, had been unable to 
stand the pain and had gone mad and killed themselves 
To watch him suffer and to be unable to help or ease his 
pain was an agony. She hung over him constantly, trying to 
anticipate his every need. She replaced the blankets each time 
he flung them off and put the mustard-plaster back again and 
agaln~-ooce, as she bent above him, he struck out violently 
at her with his clenched fist, and if she had not moved quickly 
the blow would have knocked her down. The plague-boil had 
risen steadily out of his groin until now it was the full size of 
a tennis-ball and the taot-stretched skin over it had thickened 
and turned dark. 

Spong sat humming or chanting to herself, softly beating her 
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thmfi With an empty wine-bottle Most of the timfi Amlier was 
so busy, or so haunted with worry over Bruce, she forgol that 
she was there — and otherwise she ignored her. 

But at eleven o'clock, when she had everything clean for 
the night and was herself undressed and washed, she turned to 
the old woman ‘1 only got about three hours sleep lait niglil, 
Mrs. Spong, and I’m tired as a dog If you’ll w'afch his Lord- 
ship for three or four hours you can call me and then I will 
Well have to take turns, because someone’s got to be with him 
every moment. Will 3yOU cover him again if he throws the 
blankets off?” 

“Aye, mam,” agreed Mrs Spong, and as she ncxided her 
head the wig slipped, showing some of her own thm dirty grey 
hair. “Ye can count on me, mam. I W'arrant you,” 

Amber pulled out the trundle on the opposite side of the bed 
and lay down on her stomach, wearing her dressing-gown but 
otherwise uncovered, for the room was still ho! and close She 
did not want to sleep — she was afraid to leave hini' — but she 
knew that she must, and she could not help herself. In only a 
few seconds she had lost consciousness. 

Sometime later she was wakened by a sudden stannlng blow 
across the face and the weight of a heavy body falling over her. 
Involuntarily she screamed, a wild terrible .sound that filled the 
night; and then she realized what had happened and began to 
struggle fiercely to free herself. Bruce, in his restless agony, 
had gotten out of bed again and stumbled across her; he lay 
there now, a massive, inert weight. 

She shouted for Spong but got no answer. And as she pulled 
herself out and saw the old woman just lifting her head and 
opening one eye something seemed to sw’ell and explode in- 
side her Swiftly she rushed around the bed, slapped her fur- 
iously across the face, and grabbed hold of one flabby arm. 

“Get up!” she yelled at her. “Get up! you miserable old slut 
and help me!” 

Shocked wide awake, Spong hoisted herself out of the chair 
much faster than she usually did It took them several minutes, 
but at last they got him back into the bed and he lay stretched 
out, perfectly quiet, collapsed. Amber bent anxiously over him, 
putting her hand to his neart, pressing her fingers against his 
wrist — the pulse beat there, faintly. 

And then she heard a whine from Spong. “Oh, Lord! 
Whafve I done’ I touched ’im and now III get the — ” 

Amber whirled around furiously “Whafve you done!” she 
cried “You pot-bellied old bawd! You fell asleep and let him 
get out of bed! You may’ve killed him! But by Jesus, if he dies 
you’ll wish you had the plague! I’E strangle you, God help me, 
with my own two hands!” 

Spong started back, quivering. “Oh, Lord, mam! Fd but 
dozed off that instant. I vow and swear! Please, for God’s sake, 
mam, don’t hit me — ” 

Amber’s clenched fists dropped and she turned away in dls- 
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gust. “YouYe no damned good. I’m going to get another mrtfc 
tomorrow.” f 

*'Ye can’t do it, mom. Ye can’t turn out a nurse. The parisii- 
clerk sent m,e here and he said to stay till all of you was dead ” 
Amber blew out her cheeks m a sigh of utter exhaustion, 
throwing the hair back from her face with the back of oi» 
hand. “Very well. Go to sleep. I’ll watch him There’s a bed in 
there.” She pointed toward the nursery. 

Through the rest of the long mght she stayed beside him. He 
was quieter than he had been and she did not want to disturb 
him to make him eat, but she prepared some black coffee to 
keep herself awake and now and then she took a swallow of 
cherry-hrandy, but she was so tired that it made her dizzy and 
she dared not drink much. In the next room Spong lay spewing 
and hawking; an occasional late coach rattled by, the horses’ 
hoofs cloppmg rhythmically on the pavement; and the night 
guard stamped wearily up and down. Somewhere a cat squalled 
in nocturnal ecstasy. The passing-bell tolled three separate 
tim« and the watchman went by with his musical call: 

‘Take heed to your clock, beware your 
lock, 

Your fire and your light, and God 
give you good-night. 

One o’clock!” 


Chapter Thirty-five 

Morning came at last, the sun rising bright and hot in a cloud- 
less sky. Amber, looking out, wished desperately for fog. The 
brilliant joyous sunlight seemed a cruel mockery of the sick 
and dying who lay in a thousand rooms all over the city. 

Toward dawn the look of angry worry which had been on 
Bruce’s face, from the first morning she had seen him at the 
wharf, changed to one of Iistlessn^s and apathy. He seemed 
to have no consciousness whatever of his surroundings or of 
his own actions. When she put a glass of water to his mouth he 
swallowed involuntarily, but his eyes stared dully, seeing 
nothing. His quietness encouraged her and she thought that 
perha,ps he was better. 

She got into the dress she had worn yesterday and began to 
clean up the night’s accumulated filth. Her movements were 
slow, for her muscles felt hea^^ and aching and the rims of 
her eyeballs burned. She carried the slopjars — all but that 
which Mrs. Spong had used — down to the courtyard privy and 
there she had to stand and wait, for there was a man inside 
and he seemed leisurely. 

At six she went to wake Spong, shaking her roughly by the 
shoulder. The old woman smacked her lips together and looked 
up at Amber with one eye. “How now, mam? What happened^* 
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*‘Get up! It’s mofiilng! Either you'll help me or Til lock the' 
food away and >ou can starve!” 

Spong looked at her resentfully, her feclinp Imrt “Lord, 
mam' How was I to know it'«; 

She flung back the quslt and got out of bed, fully dresMd hut 
for her shoes. She buttonea the front of her gown, pulling and 
twisting at the skirt, and cocked her wig back to^ approximately 
where it had been She leaned backward, stretching and jawn- 
ing noisily, massaging her fat belly, and she stuck one Anger 
into her mouth to pick out some shreds of meat, wiping »hat 
she extracted on the soiled front of her gown 

Amber stopped her as she was going through the l»drc»jii 
on her way to the kitchen. “Come here! What d'yoii think? He's 
quieter now— does he look better?” 

Spong came back to look at him. but she shook her head. 
“He looks bad, mam. Mighty bad. Fve seen 'em like that not a 
haif-hour before they’re dead.” 

“Oh, damn you* You think everyone’s going to die! But he 
Isn’t, d’ye hear me*’* Go on — get out of here!” 

Spong went. “Lord, mam — ye but asked me and 1 told ye—** 

An hour later, when she had finished cleaning the bedroom 
and had fed him the rest of the soup. Amber told Spong that 
she was going to a butcher-shop for a piece of beef and would 
be gone perhaps twenty minutes. There w'as one, she knew", not 
a quarter of a mile away near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. She fastened 
her gown as high as she could and filled in the neckline with a 
scarf. It was too hot to wear a cloak but she took a black-silk 
hood out of the chest and tied it beneath her chm. 

“The guard won’t allow ye to go, mam,” predicted Spong. 

“I think he will. You let me alone for that Now listen to 
what I say: Watch his Lordship and watch him close, because 
if I come back to find you’ve let him harm himself m an\ way 
or so much as thrown off the blankets — believe me, HI slit your 
nose for it!” Her tawny-coloured eyes glared, the black centers 
swelling, and her lips drew tight against her te«th. Spong 
gasped, scared as a rabbit 

“Lord, mam, ye can trust me! Fll watch ’Im like a witch!” 

Amber went through the kitchen, dowm the back staircase, 
and started off along the narrow little alley that ran behind 
the house. She had not gone twenty yards when there was a 
shout, and she turned to see the guard running toward her. 

“Escaping, eh?” He seemed pleased. “Or maybe ye didn't 
know the house is locked?” 

“I know It’s locked and Fm not escaping Fve got to buy 
some food. Will a shilling let me out*^” 

“A shlllingl D’ye think I can be bnbed?” He lowered Ms 
voice, “Three shilling might do it.” 

Amber took the coins from inside her muff and flipped them 
to him — he did not 'venture to step up close and he had a pipe 
of tobacco in his mouth, for that was thought a plague pre- 
ventive. She walked swiftly down the lane and turned into a 
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mam street. There seemed to be even fewer people out todtf 
than yesterday and those who were did not loiter or stop to 
gossip but moved along bnskiy, pomanders held to their nos«. 
A coach followed by a tram of loaded wagons went by and 
several heads turned wistfully; it was only the prosperous ones 
who could afford to leave, the others must stay and take their 
chances, put their faith m amulets and herbs. And there were 
several houses shut up along the way. 

At the butcher’s stall she bought a good-sized chunk of beef 
taking the meat from the hooks on which he extended it to her 
and dropping the money into a jar of vinegar. She put the meat 
wrapped In a towel, into her market-basket and on the way 
back she stopped to buy a couple of pounds of candles, three 
Ixjttles of brandy and some coffee Coffee was so expensive that 
it was not hawked on the streets and while Amber did not drink 
it often she hoped that it would help her get through the day 

She found Bruce just as she had left him, and though Spong 
protested that she had not so much as taken an eye off him 
Amber strongly suspected that she had been foraging, at least 
in the bedroom, for money or jewels. But it was all locked up 
behind a secret panel, where Spong nor anyone else was likely 
to find it without a long search. 

Spong would have followed her to the kitchen to find out 
what she had bought, but Amber sent her back to stay with 
Brace. She locked the brandy away, for she knew that other- 
wise it would disappear, but first she took a good swallow her- 
self. Then she tied back her hair, pushed up her sleeves and 
went to work. Into a great blackened kettle full of hot water 
went the meat, cut up m cubes, and some of the bacon she had 
bought the day before. She split the bones with a heavy cleaver 
and added them with the marrow and when the vegetables were 
ready they went in too: a quartered cabbage, leefe, carrots, 
peas and a handful of crumbled herbs, and she ground m. some 
rock-salt and peppercorns. 

The soup had to be cooked for several hours until it was 
boiled down and thickened, and meanwhile she prepared a cau- 
dle of sack, spices, sugar and eggs for him to drink She 
crushed each eggshell to tiny bits, remembering the old country 
belief that otherwise a witch would write your name on it. She 
had trouble enough now, without inviting more. 

She found, as she poured the drink down his throat, that the 
for on his tongue was beginning to peel, leaving raw red 
patches, and that his teeth had made deep indentations in it. 
His pulse had quickened, his breathing was more rapid and 
sometimes he coughed slightly He lay in a deep coma, not 
sleeping but wholly unconscious, and it was no longer possible 
to rouse him at all. Even when she touched the plague-boil, 
new a soft doughy mass, he gave no indication of awareness. It 
did not seem possible, even to her, that a man could be so sick 
and hve very long. 
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But she refused to think alxiut iS. She 'W'as, in fact, so tired' 
th.tl It was almost impossible to think at bIL 

She went back to the kitchen to finish the ckaning there. 
Then she swept the other rooms and dusted the furniture, pul 
the towels to soak in hot soap> water and vinegar, brought up 
some more water and finally — when she felt that she could not 
make another mose — she went into the hetirt'som and dragged 
out the trundle. Her hds feit rough and seemed to scratch 
against the eyeballs and there were muddy circles around her 
eyes. 

It was about noon when she lay down and though the draper- 
les were pulled the hot sun beat into the room. She woke up 
several hours later, wet and with a heavy aching head, feeLng 
as though the house was rockmg. It was Spong shaking her 
shoulder 

“Get up, mam! The doctor’s below a-knockin’.” 

“For God’s sake,” muttered Amber, “can't you do anything 
Without being toid*^ Go let 'im in.” 

Spong was offended. “Ye told me not to leave his Lordship 
— no matter what happened!” 

Amber got up wearily. She felt as though she had been 
drugged, her mouth had a vile taste, and days seemed to have 
gone by since she had lam down. But it was only five o'clock 
and though the room was darker the fire kept it as hot as ever. 
She pushed back the curtains and bent to look at Bruce, but he 
seemed not to have changed, either tor better or worse. 

Dr. Barton came into the room, looking tired and sick him- 
self, and once more he merely looked at Bruce from a distance 
of several feet Amber knew with despair that he had seers ao 
many sick and dying men he could no longer distinguish one 
from another. 

“What do you think*^” she asked him. “Will he live?” But her 
own face showed no hope or expectation. 

“He may, but to be truthful, I doubt it. Has the carbuncle 
burst?” , 

“No. It’s soft now but it feels hard deep inside. He oocsn t 
seem to even know when I touch it Isn't there anything we can 
do? There must be some way to save him.” 

“Trust m God, madame. We can do no more. If the car- 
buncle breaks, dress it — but take care to get no blood or pus on 
yourself. FI! come tomorrow and if it hasn’t opened by then 
Fil have to cut it open. That’s all I can tell you. Good-dty, 
madame.” 

He bowed slightly and started out but Amber went along 
with him. “Isn’t there someway I can get another nurse?” she 
asked, her voice soft and urgent. “That old woman is useless. 
She doesn’t do a thing but eat and drink up my supplies. 1 couM 
get along as well alone.” 

“Fm sorry, madame. but the parish-clerk is too busy now 
to consider the problems of each individual The nurses are all 
mcompetent and most of them are old — they ctould get a liv- 
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ing any other wav they wouldn’t be doing this The p% 
isfi sends them out to nurse to avoid the charge of keeping tbffi 
on charity. Still, madame, as you must know, you may fail sick 
yourself at any time — it's better not to be alone.” 

He left and Amber, shrugging and deciding that since she 
could not get nd of Spong she would find some use for her, 
went into the kitchen. The soup was ready now, a rich heavy 
pottage with the fat swimming in hot oily circles on top of it, 
and she ladled out a bowlful to eat herself. It made her feel 
better. Her headache disappeared and she felt almost optimis- 
tic again. She was sure once more that she could keep him 
alive by sheer force of will-power. 

I love him so much, she thought, he can't die. God won’t let 
Mm die. 

When she was ready to go to bed she decided to try bribing 
Spong. “If you’ll stay awake till three and then call me I’ll give 
you a bottle of brandy,” If the old woman would watch and 
let her sleep at night she was willing to have her drunk ail day. 

The arrangement satisfied Spong who vowed again that she 
would not so much as close an eye. Once Amber woke sud- 
denly and sat bolt upright, glarmg accusingly at her — it was 
light in the room for the fire was kept burning all night. But 
the nurse was sitting there beside him, arms folded on her 
belly, and she grinned across at Amber. 

“Fooled ye, mam, eh?” 

Amber flopped back down and instantly fell asleep again. 
She was wakened by a gurgling scream that brought her to her 
feet at a leap, her heart pounding sickeningly. Bruce, Imeelmg 
on the edge of the bed, had grabbed Spong by the throat and 
she was lashing and flailing about, helpless as a flounder. With 
his face contorted, teeth bared savagely, shoulders hunched, 
he was forcing all the strength of his arms into Ms fingers and 
they were crushing out the old woman’s life. 

Quickly throwing herself onto the bed behind him Amber 
grabbed his arms and tried to drag him backwards. Cursing, he 
dropped the nurse, and turned on Amber, his fingers closing 
around her throat — squeezing the blood into her face and tem- 
ples until the top of her head felt ready to burst. Her ears 
cracked and she went blind. Desperately she put up her hands 
and finding his eyeballs she gouged her thumbs into them. His 
mp weakened slowly, and then all at once he collapsed onto 
the bed, sprawling weirdly. 

Amber slowly sank to the floor, helpless and stupidly dazed. 
It was several seconds before she realized what Spong was try- 
ing to tell her. 

“ It’g broke, mam! It’s broke — ^that was what drove ’im 

mad!” 

She dragged herself to her feet then and saw that the great 
swollen mass of the carbuncle had burst, as though the top 
had been blown off a crater. There was a hole deep enough and 
large enough to thrust a finger into, and the blood poured out 
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in a dark scarlet stream that ran into t spreading pool « Ai 
b«l and clotted thickly A watery gland-flii$d came witli it, »4 
\eilow pus was beginning to work its way upward. 

Amber sent Spong to the kitchen for some warm water and 
began immediately to wash off the blood, wiping it awa> as it 
ran out. The hlood> rags accumulated m a heap and the nurse 
was kept busy tearing bandage-^, from some clean sheets, By| it 
would have done no good to bmd them on, they would have 
soaked through in less than a mmute Amber had never seen a 
man lose so much blood, and it scared her. 

“He’s going to bleed to death'"* she said desperately, throw- 
ing another red sopping rag into the pail beside her. His face 
was no longer flushed but had turned white beneath the short 
growth ot black bristle and it felt cold and wet to the toiich. 

“He’s a big man, mam — he can lose a lot of blood. But ye 
can thank God it broke He’s got a chance to live now.” 

At last the blood stopped flowing, though it coetmued to 
seep slowly, and she bound up the wound and turned to Wd%h 
her hands in a basin of clean warm water. Spong approached 
her with an ingratiating whine 

“It’s half-after-three now, mam. Can’t I go to sleep?” 

“Yes, go on And thanks.” 

“It’s almost mornin’, mam. Could I have the brandy now^ 
d’ye think'’”’ 

Amber went out to the kitchen to get st for her, and though 
for a while she heard her behind the closed door, droning a 
song, finally she fell silent and then set up a clattering snore 
that went on hour after hour Amber was kepi busy changing 
the bandages and refilling the hot- water bottles Along toward 
morning to her enormous relief the colour began to return to 
his face, his breathing became more regular, and his skin was 
dry again. 

By the eighth day she was convinced that he would live, and 
Mrs Spong agreed with her, though she said frankly that she 
had expected him to die But the plague took them quickly, if 
at all. Those who lived until the third day could be reasonably 
hopeful, and whoever lived a week was almost certain to re- 
cover. But the period of convalescence was long and tedious 
and characterized by a deep physical and mental depression, 
an almost complete prostration, durmg which any sudden or 
undue exertion could have rapidly fatal results 

Since the night the carbuncle had opened Bruce had lain 
supine, never making a voluntary move. The restlessness, the 
delirium, the violence were gone and his strength had wasted 
until he was not able even to stir. He swallowed otwdiently 
whatever food or drink she put into his mouth, but the effort 
seemed to exhaust him. Much of the time, she knew, he slept, 
though his eyes were almost closed and it was never possible 
to tell when he was awake or even whether he was conscious 
of being awake. 
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Amber worked ceaselessly, though after the bursting of % 
carbuncle she was able to get enough sleep, and she did her 
tasks with enthusiasm and even a kind of pleasure, certairily 
with satisfaction. Everything that Sarah had ever taught 
about cooking and nursing and housekeeping came back to her 
now and she prided herself that she did a better Job of all three 
than her maids could have done. 

She did not dare bathe Bruce, but otherwise she kept him as 
clean as possible, and with Spong’s help she managed to change 
the sheets on the bed The rest of the apartment was kept as 
immaculate as if she expected a visit from a maiden-aunt. She 
mopped the kitchen floor, washed the towels and sheets and 
napkins and her own smocks and ironed everything, every day 
she scoured the pewter dishes with bran and soap and set them 
before a hot fire to dry, which was the way Sarah had taught 
her to keep them shming and spotless. Her hands were begin- 
ning already to roughen and she had several small blisters, but 
that mattered no more to her than did the fact that her hair was 
oily and that she had not worn a speck of powder for a week 
and a half When he begins to notice me, she told herself, 111 
take time for those things. Meanwhile, her only audience was 
Spong and the shop-keepers she saw when she went out to buy 
provisions, and they did not matter. 

She had heard nothing at all from Nan and though she wor- 
ried about her and the baby she tried to make herself believe 
that they were all right As far as she knew there was no plague 
in the country. And of course it was very likely that the letter 
had not reached her at all. She knew Nan well enough to know 
that she could trust her loyalty and resourcefulness, and now 
she must do so and refuse to think anything but that they were 
safe and well. 

Her own health continued as good as ever, a fact which she 
attributed to the unicorn’s horn, the Elizabethan gold coin she 
kept m her mouth, and her daily practice of taking a snip of 
her own hair, cutting it up fine and drinking it m a glass of 
water. This last was Spong’s suggestion and both of them fol- 
lowed It religiously, for it had seen Spong safely through eight 
houses full of plague. Occasionally she said a prayer, for good 
measure 

Or Barton had not come since his second call, and both 
Spong and Amber decided that he had either died or run away 
— as the plague got worse more and more doctors were leaving 
But, as Bruce continued to improve, she did not trouble to find 
another one 

Every morning when she had fed Bruce his breakfast — 
usually a caudle — she changed the bandage on the great 
sloughing wound, washed his hands and face, cleaned his teeth 
as well as she could, and then sat down beside him to comb his 
hair. It was the moment she enjoyed most m each day, for her 
work kept her so busy that she had very little time to spend 
with him. Sometimes he looked up at her, but his eyes were 
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dull and expressionless; she could not tell whether tie ttm 
knt.(A who It was bending over him But each lime thsi fee 
looked at her she smiled, hoping for an answering smile. 

And at last it came. 

It was the tenth day after he had fallen sick and she sat cn 
the bed, facing him, intent on combing his ham. which as 
crisp and healthy as it had ever hctn. She laid !he flat side of 
her hand gently into one of its waves. srri'Lng s\ she cisd io, 
deeplv and truly happy. She realized then that he was A’atchirig 
her and that he actually saw her, knew who '►he and what 
she was doing A swift thrill ran over her jficsh and as his mouth 
tried to smile at her she touched hn cheek, with her fingers, 
caressing 

“God bless you, darling — ” HiS voice was soft and hoarse, 
scarcely more than a whisper, and he turned his head to 
her fingers. 

“Oh, Bruce — ” 

She could just murmur his name, for her throat h?.d swollen 
until It ached, and a tear splashed down onto hit* cheek. She 
brushed the next one away before it could fall, and then his 
eyes closed again, his head turned wearily and he gave a light 
sigh 

But after that she always knew when he was conscious, and 
little by little he began to talk to her, though it was many davs 
before he could say more than a few words at a time. And she 
did not urge him to talk for she knew how great WdS the exer- 
tion and how tired it left him His eyes often followed her when 
she was in the room and m them she saw a look of gr^jtitude 
that wrenched her heart She wanted to tell him that :',he had 
not done so very much — only what she had to do because she 
loved him, and that she had never been happier than during 
these past days when she had used all her energv, all the 
strength she had, every thought and waking minute for him. 
Whatever had been between them in the past, whatever was 
to come m the future, she had had these few weeks when he 
belonged to her completely. 

Day by day London was changing. 

Gradually the vendors disappeared from the streets, and 
with them went the age-old cries which had rung through the 
town for centuries Many shops had closed and the "prentices 
no longer stood before their stalls, bawling out their wares to 
the passerby — ^the shop-keepers were afraid of the customers, 
the customers were afraid of the shop-keepers. Friends looked 
the other way when they passed, or crossed the street to avoid 
speaking. Many were afraid to buy food, for fear it might be 
contaminated, and some of them starved to death. 

The theatres had closed in May and now many taverns and 
inns and cook-shops were shut up Those which continued to 
do business were ordered to kwik their doors at nine o’clock and 
to put all loiterers Oiff the premises. There were no more bear" 
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baitings, cock-fights, jugglers’ performances, or puppet-sbswt; 
c¥en the executions were suspended, for they invariably dttw 
great crowds. Funerals were forbidden, but nevertheless l«»g 
trams of mourners were to be seen winding through the streets 
at almost every hour of the day or night. 

And in spite of the great fear of the disease, the church® 
were always crowded. Many of the orthodox ministers had 
fled, but the nonconformists remained and harangued the con- 
fused, miserable multitudes for their sins The prostitutes had 
never been busier. A rumour began to spread that the surest 
protection against plague was a venereal disease and the whore- 
houses of Vinegar Yard, Saffron Hill, and Nightingale Lane 
were open twenty-four hours a day Harlots and customers 
often died together, and their bodies were carried out by a back 
door to avoid offending those who waited m the parlour. An 
increasing attitude of fatalism made many say that they would 
enjoy whatever was left to them of life, and die when their 
turn came. Others rushed to consult astrologers and fortune- 
tellers and anyone might set himself up as a soothsayer with 
the prospect of a very good business. 

Searchers-of-the-dead walked in every street It was their 
duty to inspect the dead and to report to the parish-clerk the 
cause of death. They were a group of old women, illiterate and 
dishonest as the nurses, forced to live apart from society dur- 
ing a time of sickness and to carry a white stick wherever they 
went so that others might know them and stop up their 
mouths as they passed. 

The town grew steadily quieter. The busy shipping of the 
Thames lay still — no ships might enter or leave the river — and 
the noisy swearing impudent boatmen had all but disappeared. 
Forty thousand dogs and two hundred thousand cats were 
slaughtered, for it was believed that they were carriers of the 
sickness. It was possible to hear, far up into the City, the roar- 
ing of the water between the starlings of London Bridge — a 
noise which usually went unnoticed. Only the bells continued 
to ring — tolling, tolling, tolling for the dead 

It soon became impossible to bury the dead in separate 
graves, and huge pits — forty feet long and twenty feet deep — 
were dug at the edge of the city Every night the bodies were 
brought there, some of them decently m coffins, more and 
more shrouded only m a sheet or naked, as they had died In 
the grave they found a common anonymity During the day 
crows and ravens settled there, but at the approach of a man 
they swarmed up into the air, circling and hovering, waiting 
until he was gone, and then they drifted earthward again. As 
the bodies began to rot a foul stench crept into the town, and 
there was no breath of moving air to dispel it. 

There had never been a hotter summer. The sky was bright 
as brass, Hue and without a shred of cloud, they thought of 
the cool soothing fog as a blessing. Large birds flew heavily 
and labonously. The church-vanes scarcely turned. In the 
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iwadiws about London the jt &%% lay burnl and the earth was 
htjrd- as brick, flowers withurrtf asnd dneJ. Amber transplaaled 
v'Oit* i t the %tucL , p.nk aoJ wn.t^ ones with a %pjc> cinjiiirioii 
smell, mto pots and Kept th^m shiued on toe bakonj, but they 
did not prosper. 

She protected herself placue b> refusing lo think 

about it It was all that any oi them couU do. mho were forced 
to stay in the town, to keep their 

Often, when she went Oat to '.hvip—slie had to buy almost 
everything herself now that the vend ms were gene— ihe beard 
cries and groans and terrible &creaiTis from the cLssJ hoU’^es, 
Pitiable faces appeared at the windows and hand* readied out 
pleadingly: “Pray for us”' 

It became more and mere common lo see the deid and 
dying m the streets, for the plague struck swaltly Once %ht' 
saw a man huddled by a wall, beating hss bloodv be id agasn-it 
it and moaning in delirium. She stared a moroerd in horror md 
then she hurried by, holding her nose and irsakjrsg a hilf-cmc3c 
aroiiod him. Another time she saw a dead woman slumped in 
a doorway, a baby still sucking at her breast, and the small 
blue plague-spots showed plainly on her w'iiiSe flesh She >aw 
a woman walking slowly, crying, and carrying in her arms a 
tmy coffin. 

One day, as she was busy in the bedroom, she heard from 
outside a man's loud voice shouting something which iihe couU 
not at first understand. But he drew nearer, evidentlv coming 
up St Martin’s Lane, and his words became more dj^tincL 
“Awake!” he bawled. “Sinners, awake’ The pkguc is at ynur 
doors! The grave yawns for you! Awake and repentr'*Siie 
pushed back the curtains and looked out. He was walking 
swiftly by, just beneath her window, a half-naked old man with 
matted hair and a long dark beard, and he brandished his 
closed fist at the still houses. 

Amber Ictoked at hina with disgust “Devil take him!” she 
muttered. “The blasted old fool! TThere’s trouble enough with- 
out that caterwauling!” 

And then one night, at the end of July, she heard another 
and far more terrible cry. There came a rumbling of cart- 
wheels over the cobblestones, the sound of a hand-tell, and a 
man’s deep voice calling: “Bnng out your dead! Bring out your 
dead!” 

She IcKiked swiftly at Spong, for Bruce was asleep, and then 
she rushed to the window. Spong waddled after her, crowding 
up close. Below they saw a cart, moving slowly, one man in 
the dnver's seat and another ringing the hand-bell and walking 
beside it. In the light from the torch earned by a third they 
could see that the cart was half-filled with bodies, piled indis- 
criminately, flung one on top of another. Arms and legs stuck 
out at weird angles; one corpse hung over the side, her long 
hair pouring half-way to the ground. 

“Holy Virgiii Mary!” breathed Amber, and then she turned 
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away with a shudder, sick at her stomach, cold and wet »■ 

Spong’s teeth were chattering. “Oh, Jesu! To be dumped ife 
like that, helter-skelter, with every Jack Noakes and Tottt 
Styles’ Oh, Lud! It’s more than flesh can bear!” 

“Stop your blubbering!” muttered Amber impatiently. 
*There’s eothi ng the matter with you !” 

“Aye, mam,” agreed Spong gloomily. “There’s nothin’ the 
matter with either of us today. But who’s to telP Tomorrow 
we may both be — ” 

“Shut up, will you!” cried Amber suddenly, whirling around, 
and then, as the old woman gave a startled jump, she added 
crossly, somewhat ashamed of her nervous ill-temper: “You’re 
as melancholy as a bawd in Bridewell. Why don’t you go out in 
the kitchen and get a bottle to drink*^” 

Spong went, gratefully, but Amber could not push the pic- 
ture of the dead-cart from her mind. The sick men and women 
she had seen, the dead bodies in the streets, the constant tolling 
of the bells, the stench from the graves, the city’s unnatural 
quiet, the news (given by the guard) that two thousand had 
died of plague that past week — the cumulative effect of those 
things were beginning to overpower her. She had held off fear 
and despair during the time that Bruce had been most hope- 
lessly sick, for then she had not had time to think. But now a 
kind of superstitious dread was beginning to work m her mmd. 

Why should / still be well and alive when all these others 
are dying? What have I done to deserve to live if they must 
die? And she knew that she deserved life no more than anyone 
else. 

Fear was as contagious as the plague, and it spread as the 
plague spread The well expected to be sick, hope of escape was 
small. Death was everywhere now. You might inhale it with a 
breath, you might take it up with a bundle of food; you might 
pass It in the street and bring it walking home beside you. Death 
was democratic. It made no choice between the rich and the 
jj^poor, the beautiful and the ugly, the young and the old. 

One morning in mid-August Bruce told her that he thought 
they would be able to leave London within another fortnight. 
She was spreading up his bed, and though she answered him as 
casually as she could she had been worrying about it for some 

time. 

“No one is allowed to leave the city now, whether they have 
a ceitificate-of-health or not.” 

“We’ll go anyway. Fve been thinking about it and I believe 
I know a way we can get out.” 

“There’s nothing I’d like more. This city — God, it’s a night- 
mare!” She changed the subject quickly, smiling at him. “How 
would you like a shave? I’m a mighty good barber — ” 

Bruce ran his hand across the five-weeks growth of beard 
on his chin, “I’d like it. I feel like a fishmonger.” 

She went out to the kitchen for a basin of warm water and 
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fotind Spong sitting moroselv, a half-edten of '-r ic o ner 
Lip* %'t‘ll!'’ said Amhur rntTril) , ‘ Don't tell me th^t >r'L *e pji 
enough to eat at kst’” She snang the crane out from tn*. firf 
and poured some water mto »he pewter ha^in, testing it 
her finger. 

Spong gave a hcavv d’seourassed Mgb 'Lord, masn. Seem* 
like fm off the hook-s todas, Don't kel so good.” 

Amber straightened, looking at her sharp!) li that old 
hand’s going to fee sick no^, s,le tnoyght, ! put her out in a 
tnee and the pansh-ekrk be daninw*!' 

But she was eager t«s get feacst to Bruce /inH returned tis the 
hedroom where she laid her implements on a iuOk\ wrappei! 
ii great white linen towel ahout che^i, and sat djwn be^de 
him Both of them enjesed the operatsnn, ^nd A-ere much 
amused bs it. Amber felt a deep current ct |c\ raning through 
her and once, as she leaned eiose to him, she s^w hss ejes on 
her breasts Her heart gave a beat and she was aware of a slow 
creeping warmth. 

‘‘You must be feeling much better,” she said softiv. 

“Well, enough,” he agreed, “to wish I felt much neaer than 
I do.” 

When at last his face was clean again, but for the mu'^iache 
he had always worn and which she left, it was eau to see how 
sick he had been, and how sick he still was. The smooth brown 
colour of his skm, habitually tanned before, had faded to a 
light pallor, his cheeks were lean and drawn and new famt 
lines showed at his eyes and mouth; all his bod> was much 
thinner But to Aumber he seemed as handsome as ever 

She began to pick up after herself, dompmg the water out 
the window, gathering towels and scissors and razor. “In a few 
days.” she said, “I think you can have a bath ” 

“God, I hope so? I must stink like Bedlam!” 

He lay down then and presently fell asleep, for he was still 
so weak that a very small exertion was fatiguing Amber took, 
up her hood, locked the bedroom door so that Spong could not 
go in during her absence, and went out through the kitchen. 
The old woman was wandering aimlessly, a stupid staring look 
m her eyes. She reminded Amber of the long-snouted rats 
which sometimes came out of their holes and sto^ dazedly, or 
squeaked with distraction when she went after them with a 
broom, sick creatures with patches of fur fallen out of their 
blue-black coats. 

“Are you feeling worse?” Amber was tying on her hoexi, 
watching the nurse in the mirror. 

Spong answered her with a whine “Not much, mam. But 
don’t it seem cold in here to you'”” 

“No, it doesn’t. It’s hot But go sit by the fire m the kitchen ” 

Amtier was annoyed, thinking that if Spong was sick she 
would have to throw away all the food she had m the house 
and fumigate the rooms. And she felt, as she had not when 
Bruce was sick, resentful on her own behalf, afraid that she 
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would be exposed herself. When I get back, she thought If 
she’s worse rU tell her to leave. 

Spong met Amber at the door as she came in. She was wip- 
ing her hands m her skirt and her expression was worried #d 
depressed, almost comically self-pitying. “Lud, mam,” she be- 
gan immediately, whining again, “I’m feelin’ mighty bad.” 

Amber looked at her, her eyes narrowed. Spong’s face was 
red, her eyes blood-shot, and as she talked it was possible to 
see that her tongue was heavily coated with a white fuzz, the 
tip and edges bright red. It’s plague, right enough, thought 
Amber, and turned away so as not to get the woman’s breath in 
her face. She put the basket onto a table and began to unpack 
the food, transferring it immediately to the food-hutch so that 
Spong could not touch it. 

“If you want to leave,” said Amber, as casually as she could, 
“I’ll give you five pound.’* 

“Leave, mam? Where could I go? I got no place to go, mam. 
And how can I leave? I’m the nurse.” She leaned heavily 
against the wall. “Oh, Lord! I never felt hke this before.” 

Amber swung around. “Of course you haven’t! And you 
know why — ^you’ve got the plague! Oh, there’s no use pretend- 
ing you haven’t it, is there? It won’t make you well again. Look 
here, Mrs. Spong, if you’ll leave and go to a pest-house I’ll give 
you ten pound. You’ll be taken care of there. But I warn you, 
if you stay here I won’t raise a hand to help you. I’ll get the 
money now — ^wait here ” 

She started out of the room, but Spong stopped her. 

“It’s no use, mam. I won’t go to a pest-house. Lord, I’ve got 
no mind to die if I can help it A body might as weU go to a 
burial-pit as the pest-house. You’re a cruel-hearted woman, to 
want to turn a poor sick old lady out of your house after she 
helped you nurse his Lordship back to life. You ain’t a Chris- 
tian, mam — ” She shook her head wearily. 

Amber gave her a glare, full of disgust and hatred But she 
had already decided that when night came she would force the 
old woman out if she had to do it at the point of a knife. Now, 
It was only two o’clock, and time to prepare another light meal 
for Bruce. Spong wandered back into the parlour, uninterested 
in food for once, and Amber began to set his tray 

As she earned it into the bedroom she passed Spong who lay 
on a couch before the long range of windows, mumbling be- 
neath her breath and shivering convulsively. She reached out 
a hand to her. “Mam — I’m sick Please, mam — ” 

Amber went by her without a glance, her jaw muscles set- 
ting, and took the key from her apron to unlock the bedroom 
door. The old woman started to get up and in a sudden pamc 
of terror Amber rattled the key, flung the door open and rushed 
inside, slamming it again and turning the lock swiftly. She 
heard Spong collapse back onto the couch, whining some un- 
intelligible words. 

Amber blew a sigh of relief, thoroughly scared, for she had 
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heard the tales of those sick from plague who roamed the 
streets, grabbing others into their arms and kissing them. She 
looked over to find Bruce propped upon his elbow, watching 
her with a strange expression of puzdement and suspicion. 

“'^at’s the matter?” 

“Oh. It’s nothing.” She gave him a quick smile and came 
forward with the tray. She did not want him to know that 
Spong was sick, for she was afraid that it would worry him, 
and he was not strong enough for worry or any other exhaust- 
ing emotion “Spong’s drunk again, and I thought she was go- 
ing to come in here and trouble you.” She was setting down 
the dishes and now she gave a nervous little laugh. “Listen to 
her! She’s drunk as David’s sow!” 

He did not say anything more, but Amber thought that he 
had guessed it was not drunkenness but the plague. She ate 
with him but neither of them talked very much or with any 
gaiety, and Amber was relieved when he fell asleep again. But 
she dared not go out and stayed there, occupied with changing 
his bandage and cleamng the room — ^her ears were constantly 
alert for sounds from the parlour, and again and again she 
tiptoed to the door to listen. 

She could hear her moving restlessly about, groaning, call- 
ing for her, and at last, late in the afternoon, she heard a 
heavy thud and knew that she had fallen to the floor. By her 
cursing she was evidently struggling to get up again but could 
not do so. Amber felt discouraged and frightened and she 
watched Bruce constantly, but he was sleeping soundly. 

What can I do? How can I get her out? she thought Oh, 
damn her, the filthy old fustiluggs! 

She stood looking out at a bright setting sun that lighted 
the trees with red and orange patches and struck a window- 
pane down the street so that it gave back a blinding reflection. 
Then, rather slowly, she began to be conscious of a strange 
new sound and for a few moments she listened curiously, 
wondering what it was and where it came from. She realized, 
finally, that it was coming from the other room. It was a sort of 
bubbling rattle. As she listened it stopped and then, just when 
she had begun to think her own imagination was playmg tricks, 
it began again. It filled her with pure terror, for it was an evil 
eerie sound, but she was impelled almost against her will to 
cross the room and — very softly — ^tum the lock and open the 
door, just a crack, to look out. 

Mrs Spong lay on her back on the floor, arms and legs 
flung wide Her mouth was open and a thick bloody mucus 
poured out of it, bubbhng from her nose as she breathed, com- 
ing out in a gush with each collapsing rattle of her throat 
muscles. Amber stared, chill with horror, stiff and motionless 
Then she closed the door again, more loudly than she had in- 
tended, and sank back against it. The sound evidently attracted 
Spong’s attention for Amber heard a choked, gurgling noise 
as though the old woman was trying to call her — and with a 
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whim{%r of terror she rushed into the nursery, her hands oifer 
her ears, and banged the door. , 

It was several minutes before she could force herself to #e- 
turn to the bedroom. There she found that Bruce was awake 
“I wondered where you were. Where’s Spong? Is she worse?” 

The room had darkened and as yet she had lighted no can- 
dles, so that he could not see her face. She waited for a moment 
listening, but as she heard no sound she decided that ^e 
nurse must be dead. “Spong’s gone,” she said, trying to sound 
unconcerned. “I sent her away — she went to a pest-house.” 
She picked up a candle. “I’ll hght this from the kitchen-fire!” 

In the semi-darkness of the parlour she could see the bulk of 
Spong’s body but she went by without stopping, lighted the 
candle, and then returned. Spong was dead. 

Amber picked up her skirts with an automatic gesture of 
revulsion, and walked back into the bedroom to light the can- 
dles. Her face was white and she had an intense desire to 
vomit, but she went about her tasks, determined that Bruce 
should not guess. And yet she could feel him watching her and 
she dared not meet his eyes, for if he should speak she felt 
that she could not trust herself She seemed to be hanging on 
the ragged edge of hysteria but knew that she must keep her- 
self in control, for when the dead-cart came by she would have 
to get the woman down the stairs and outside. 

A pale velvety blueness still lingered in streaks in the sky 
when she heard the first call, from a distance: “Bring out your 
dead’” 

Amber stiffened, like an animal listening, and then she 
seized a pewter candle-holder. “I’ll get your supper ready,” she 
said, and before he could speak she went out of the room. 

Without looking at Spong she set the candle on a table and 
went to open the doors leading through the ante-room. The call 
came again, nearer now. She paused there a moment and then 
with sudden violent resolution she came back, flung up her 
skirts, unfastened her petticoat and stepped out of it. Wrap- 
ping it about her hands she bent and took hold of Spong by her 
thick swollen ankles, and slowly she began to drag her toward 
the door- The old woman’s wig came off and her flesh slid 
and squeaked over the bare floor. 

By the time Amber reached the head of the stairs she was 
sick and wet with sweat and her ears were nnging She reached 
backward with one foot for the step, found it and sought the 
next; it was perfectly dark in the stair-well but shO could hear 
the nurse’s skull thump on each carpeted stair. She reached the 
bottom at last and knocked at the door. The guard opened it 

“The nurse is dead,” she said faintly. Her face looked out at 
him, white as chalk in the twilight, and the linen petticoat 
trailed from one hand. 

There was the sound of the dead-cart rattling over the cob- 
blestones, the clop-clop of the homes’ hoofs, and then the un- 
expected cry: “Faggots! Faggots for six-pence!” 
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.1^ seemed strange to her that anyone should.be selling fag- 
gots in this weather, and at this hour. But at that moment the 
dead-cart drew up before the house. A link-man came first, 
carrying his smoky torch, and he was followed Ky the dead- 
cart, beside which walked a man ringing a bell and chanting: 
“Bring out your dead!’’ In the driver’s seat sat another man, 
and now Amber saw he was holding the naked corpse of a little 
boy, no more than three years old, by the legs. 

It was he who shouted, “Faggots for six-pence!” 

While Amber stared at him with incredulous horror he 
turned, flung the child back into the cart, and climbed down. 
He and the bell-man started forward to get Spong. 

“Now,” he said, grinning at Amber, “whatVe we got here?” 

Both men bent over to pick Spong up. Suddenly he seized 
the bodice of her gown and ripped it down the front, exposing 
the old woman’s gross and flabby body. From neck to thighs 
she was covered with smaU blue-circled spots — ^the plague to- 
kens He made a noise of disgust, hawked up a glob of saliva 
and spat it onto the corpse. 

“Bah!” he muttered. “What a firkin of foul stuff she is!” 

Neither of the other men seemed surprised at his behaviour; 
they paid him no attention at all, and obviously were accus- 
tomed to it. Now they picked Spong up, gave a heave and 
dumped her into the cart. The link-man started on, the bell- 
man took up his bell again, and the driver climbed back into 
his seat. From there he turned and surveyed Amber. 

“Tomorrow night we’U come back for you And I doubt not 
you'll make a finer corpse than that stinlang old whore.” 

Amber slammed the door shut and started slowly up the 
stairs, so weak and sick that she had to hold onto the raihng 
as she went. 

She entered the kitchen and began the preparation of Bruce’s 
supper, thinking that as soon as that was done she must take 
hot water and a mop and clean the parlour floor. For the first 
time she felt resentful that there was so much work to do, such 
an endless number of tasks reaching before her. She wished 
only that she might lie down and sleep and wake up some place 
far away. All at once responsibility seemed an unbearable bur- 
den. 

And the driver of the dead-cart was still with her. She could 
not get rid of him, no matter what she tried to think of. It did 
not seem that she was there in the kitchen, but still downstairs, 
standing in the doorway watching him — ^but it was not Spong 
whose gown he tore open, and it was not Spong he thrust into 
the dead-cart. It was herself. 

Holy Jesus! she thought wildly. J think Fm stark raving 
mad! Another day and FU be ready for Bedlam! 

As she went about her work, mixing the syllabub, setting the 
tray, her movements were slow and clumsy and finally she 
dropped an egg onto the floor. She scowled wearily but took a 
cloth and bent tO' wipe it up, and as she did so there was a 
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sudden spKtting pain in her forehead and she was seized uy a 
swirl of dizziness. She straightened again, slowly, and tot 
amazement she staggered and might have fallen but that & 
grabbed the side of a table to brace herself. 

For a moment she stood and stared at the floor, and then 
she turned and walked into the parlour. No, she thought, shov- 
ing away the idea that had suddenly come to her. It can’t be 
that. Of course it can’t — 

She took the candle-holder, carried it to the little writing- 
table and set it there. Then she placed the palms of her hands 
flat onto the table-top and leaned forward to look at herself in 
the small round gilt mirror which hung on the wall. The can- 
dle-flame cast stark shadows up onto her face. It showed the 
deep hollows beneath her eyes, flung pointed reflections of her 
lashes up onto her lids, heightened the wide staring horror of 
her eyes. At last she put out her tongue. It was coated with a 
yellowish fur but the tip and edges were clean and shiny, un- 
naturally pink. Her eyes closed and the room seemed to swat 
and rock. 

Holy Mother of God! Tomorrow night it will be me! 


Chapter Thirty-six 

God’s terrible voice was in the city. 

But twenty miles away at Hampton Court it could scarcely 
be heard at all; there were too many distracting noises. Ihe 
whir of shuffled cards and the clack of rolling dice. The 
scratching of quills writing letters of love or diplomacy or in- 
trigue- The crashing of swords in some secret forbidden duel 
Chatter and laughter and the sibilant whisper of gossip. Gui- 
tars and fiddles, clinking glasses raised in a toast, rustling taf- 
feta petticoats, tapping high-heeled shoes. Nothing was changed. 

They did, occasionally, discuss the plague when they gath- 
ered in her Majesty’s Drawing-Room in the evenings, just as 
they discussed the weather, and for the same reason — ^it was 
unusual. 

“Have you seen this week’s bills?” Winifred Wells would 
ask as she sat talking to Mrs. Stewart and Sir Charles Sedley 

“I can’t bear to look at ’em. Poor creatures. Dying like flies.” 

Sedley, a dark short plump young man with snapping black 
eyes and a taste for handsome lace cravats, was scornful of her 
tender heart “Nonsense, Frances! What does it matter if they 
die now or later? The town was overcrowded as it was.” 

“You’d think it mattered, my Lord, if the plague got you!” 

Sedley laughed. “And ^o it would. Sure, my dear, you’ll al- 
low there’s some diflference between a man of wit and breeding 
and a poor drivelling idiot of a baker or tailor?” 

At that moment another gentleman approached them and 
Sedley got up to welcome him, throwing one arm about his 
shoulders. “Aha! Here’s Wihnot! We’ve been sitting here most 
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da|nnably dull, with nothing to talk on hut the plague. Now 
you’ve come we can be merry again. Wfaat’ve you got there? 
Another libel to spoil someone’s reputation?” 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, was a tall slender young man. 
of eighteen, light-skmned and blond with a look of delicacy 
which made his handsome face almost effeminate. Only a few 
months before he had come to Court direct from his travels 
abroad, precocious and sophisticated, but still a quiet mod^t 
lad who was just a little shy. He adapted himself to Whitehall 
so quickly that he was but recently released from the Tower 
for the offense of kidnapping nch Mrs. Mallet with intent to 
marry her fortune. 

Writing was the fashion. All the courtiers wrote something, 
plays, satires, lampoons on their friends and acquaintances, 
and the Earl had already shown that he had not only a quick 
talent but a flair for malice. Now he had a rolled-up sheet of 
paper stuck beneath his arm and the other three glanced at it 
expectantly. 

“I protest, Sedley.” Rochester’s smile and manner were de- 
ceptively mild, and he bowed to Stewart and Wells so cour- 
teously that it was impossible to believe he had not the most 
charitable opinion of all women. “You’ll convince the ladies 
I’m an ill-natured sot. No — it’s no libel I have here. Just a silly 
thing I scratched out while I was waiting for my periwig to be 
curled.” 

“Read it to us!” cried both women at once, 

“Yes, for God’s sake, Wilmot Let’s hear it. The silly things 
you scratch out while you sit at stool are better than anting 
Dryden can do though he eat a peck of prunes and put himself 
into a course of physic.” 

“Thanks, Sedley. I’ll be in the front row to cry up your play 
if you ever bring yourself to finish it. WeU, here’s what I’ve 
writ — ” 

Rochester began to read his poem, a long half-idyllic, pseu- 
do-serious rambhng tale of a shepherd and his love. The virgm 
was reluctant, the swam over-ardent, and when at last he 
brought her to consent he found himself powerless to satisfy 
either of them — and so it pointed a moral to laggard young 
maidens, like Frances, perhaps. Winifred Wells and Sedley 
were much amused, but though Frances could follow the trend 
of thought the subtleties escaped her. When at last he had fin- 
ished he suddenly crumpled the paper and flung it into the 
fireplace. None of the gentlemen would let it be Siought they 
had any regard for their scnbbling. 

“You wnte well on that subject, my lord,” said Sedley. “Can 
it be you’ve had the misfortune yourself?” 

Rochester was not offended. “You always seem to know my 
secrets, Sedley. Is it possible you’re lying with my whore?” 

“And will you be angry if I am?” 

“By no means. I say a man who won’t share his whore with 
his friends is chunned ill-natured and deserves the pox.” 
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“Well/’ said Sedley, “I wish you’d treat your ladies with 
more kindness. She complains to me constantly that you’re un- 
faithful and use her barbarously She swears she hates you ai3,d 
never wants to see your face again.” 

Rochester gave a sudden laugh. “Ye gods, Sedley! You’re 
out of the fashion! That’s my last whore!” 

At that moment a quick change came over Rochester’s face; 
his blue eyes darkened and an odd smile touched his mouth. 
The others turned curiously to see that Barbara Palmer had 
just appeared in the doorway. For an instant she paused, and 
then she swept in upon them, gorgeous, sultry, impressive as a 
tropical storm. She was dressed in green satin and she glittered 
everywhere with the darting shafts thrown from her jewels. 

“By God,” said Rochester softly, “she’s the handsomest 
woman in the world!” 

Frances made a face and turned her back. The King’s at- 
tention had accustomed her to the flattering notion that she 
was the most beautiful creature ahve and she did not like to 
hear others praised; and Winifred and Castlemaine, rivals for 
the same man, had never been more than superficially pohte 
to each other. While they watched, Barbara crossed the room 
and went to take her place at one of the card-tables. 

“Well,” said Sedley, “if you have a mind to lie with her 
you must cure yourself of your nervousness. She’d have no pa- 
tience with a man who found himself in such a predicament 
Anyway, I don’t think your Lordship is the type she admires.” 

They gave a hearty burst of laughter at this, for no one 
would ever forget how Barbara had given Rochester a blow 
that had sent him reehng when he had once tried to snatch a 
kiss. 

The Earl joined in the laughter but his eyes had a malicious 
gleam. “No matter,” he shrugged. “Another five years and I 
warrant she’ll be willing to pay even me a round sum.” 

The two women looked pleased, if a little surprised. Had 
Barbara actually begun to pay her lovers? Sedley, however, was 
frankly skeptical. 

“Come now, John. You damned well know her Ladyship can 
have whatever man she sets her mind to, with no more than 
the lift of an eyebrow. She’s still the handsomest woman at 
Whitehall — or in all London, for the matter of that — ” 

Frances, now thoroughly hurt, gave a wave of her hand at 
someone across the room. “Your servant, madame — gentle- 
men — must speak a word with my Lady Southesk — ” 

Rochester and Sedley and Winifred exchanged smiles “I still 
hope,” said the Earl, “that some day that little milksop Stewart 
will come to blows with Castlemaine. Gad, I could write an 
epic on it!” 

Several hours later Frances and Charles stood beside an 
open casement window above the garden, and the soft night 
breeze carried to them a faint smell of roses and the waxen 
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sweet scent of potted orange-trees. It was almost midniglit and 
many of the ladies and gentlemen had left already. Others 
were counting up their Tosses, arranging loans, grumbling 
about bad luck or exulting if it had been good. 

Queen Catherine was talking to the Duchess of Buckingham 
and pretending not to notice how engrossed her husband was 
In Mrs. Stewart She had learned her lesson well three years be- 
fore, and though she loved Charles sincerely and hopelessly, 
she had never again objected to his interest in another woman. 
Now she played cards and danced, wore English clothes and 
dressed her hair m the latest French mode, she was as much 
an English-woman as her early training would allow. Charles 
always showed her the most perfect courtesy and insisted that 
the members of his Court do likewise She was not happy, but 
she tried to seem so. 

Frances was saying, “What a beautiful beautiful night! It 
doesn’t seem possible that only twenty miles away there are 
thousands of men and women — sick, and dying ” 

Charles was quiet for a moment, and then he spoke very 
softly. “My poor people. I wonder why this has happened to 
them They can’t deserve it — I can’t make myself believe in 
a malignant God who would punish a nation for the faults of 
its ruler — ” 

“Oh, Sire’” protested Frances. “How can you talk like that! 
They’re not being punished for your faults! If they’re being 
punished for a fault it’s for their own!” 

Charles smiled “You’re loyal, Frances. I think you must be 
my loyal subject — But of course you’re not my subject at all. 
I’m yours — ” 

At that moment the high flaunting voice of Lady Castle- 
mame interrupted them. “Lord, what wretched cards I held 
tonight! I lost six thousand pound! Your Majesty, I swear I’m 
stark m debt again!” 

She gave a gurgling laugh, staring up at him with her great 
purple eyes. Barbara was not so docile as the Queen. Charles 
visited her in private; she was then carrying his fourth child, 
and she did not intend that he should slight her in public. 
Obviously resenting her intrusion, he looked at her coldly with 
something of the forbidding hauteur he could so well assume 
when he had a use for it. 

“Are you, madame?” 

Frances now took up her skirts, with a gesture which del- 
icately conveyed her distaste. “Excuse me, Sire. Your servant, 
madame.” She scarcely looked at Barbara, and then she started 
away. 

Quickly Charles touched her arm. “Here, Frances — I’ll walk 
along with you, if I may. You have an escort, madame?” His 
question to Barbara did not demand or want an answer. 

“No, I haven’t! Everyone’s gone.” Her lips pouted and she 
had an injured air which was probably the beginning of a 
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crackling tantmm. “And I don’t see why I should shift % 
myself while you — ” , 

Charles interrupted. “With your leave, madame, I shall see 
Mrs. Stewart to her chamber. Good-night ” He bowed, very po- 
litely, offered Frances his arm, and the two of them walked 
off together. They had gone only a few feet when Frances 
turned her head and looked up at him, suddenly she burst into 
a gleeful giggle. 

They walked back to her apartments and at the door he 
kissed her, asking if he might come in while she made ready 
for bed — which he often did, sometimes with a herd of his 
courtiers But now she gave him a wan little smile and a look 
of pleading. 

“Fm tired. And my head aches so.” 

He was instantly alarmed, for though there had been no 
plague at Court the slightest sign of an indisposition was 
enough to set up unpleasant fears “Your head aches? Do you 
feel well otherwise‘s Have you any nausea?” 

“No, Your Majesty. Just a headache. Just one of my head- 
aches.” 

“You have them often, Frances ” 

“All my life. Ever since I can remember.” 

“You’re sure they’re not just a convenience — ^for putting off 
unwelcome visitors?” 

“No, Sire. I really have them. Please — ^may I go now?” 

Quickly he kissed her hand “Certainly, ray dear Forgive my 
thoughtlessness. But promise me that if it gets worse or if you 
have any other symptoms you’ll send for Dr. Fraser — and let 
me know?” 

“I promise, Sire Good-night.” 

She backed into the room and closed the door gently It was 
true that she had always had violent headaches. Her gaiety and 
high spirits were part nervousness, for she had none of Castle- 
maine’s robust hearty vigour. 

In her bedroom the long-tailed green parrot which she had 
brought from France was sleeping, his head tucked under his 
wing, but at her entrance he woke instantly and began to dance 
up and down on his perch, squawking with delight Mrs. Barry, 
the middle-aged gentlewoman who had been with Frances 
since babyhood, had also been dozing in her chair, now she 
too woke, and came hurrying forward to help her mistress un- 
dress. 

Alone now and off her guard, with no need to impress any- 
one, she looked frankly tired. Slowly she got out of her gown, 
unfastened the laces of her busk and with a sigh of relief sat 
down while Barry began to unpin the jewels and ribbons 
twisted m her hair. 

“Another headache, sweetheart?” Mrs. Barry’s voice was 
worried, soft and maternal, and her fingers worked with loving 
tenderness. 

“Terrible.” Frances was close to tears. 
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Barry took a cloth now and wrang it ont in a bowl of vinegar 
which was kept on a shelf nearby, convenient for frequent 
use She laid it across Frances’s forehead and held it with her 
fingers at either temple, while Frances closed her eyes and let 
her head rest gratefully against the cushion of Barry’s bosom. 
They continued silent for a few moments. 

Suddenly there was a sound of commotion from outside. A 
little page spoke, quietly, and an angry feminine voice an- 
swered; the door of the bedroom burst open and there stood 
Barbara Palmer. For an instant she glared at Frances and then 
she slammed it closed, with such violence that the noise seemed 
to reverberate m Frances’s bram, making her wince 

“I have a crow to pluck with you, Madame Stewart!” declared 
the Countess. 

Frances’s pride rose, ready to do combat, and sweeping the 
weariness from her face she stood up, lifting her chin. “Your 
servant, madame And what can I do for you, pray?” 

“I’ll tell you what you can do for me’” replied Barbara, and 
she crossed the room swiftly, until she stood just three or four 
feet from her Barry was glanng pugnaciously from over 
Frances’s shoulder and the parrot had begun to squawk his re- 
sentment, but Barbara ignored them both “You can stop trying 
to make me appear a fool in public, madame! That’s what you 
can do'” 

Frances looked at her with obvious distaste, wondering how 
she had ever been so stupid as to consider this wild uncon- 
trolled harpy her best friend And then she sat down again, 
motioning Barry to continue undressing her hair 

“Fm sure I don’t know how I can make you look a fool, 
madame — in public or anywhere else If you do, you have only 
yourself to thank ” 

Barbara stood with her hands on her hips, eyes slightly nar- 
rowed “You’re a cunny gypsy, Mrs. Stewart — but let me tell 
you this' I can be a mighty dangerous enemy You may find 
you’ve got the bear by the nose. If I set my mind to it, I could 
have you out of Whitehall like that!” She gave a quick sharp 
snap of her fingers. 

Frances smiled coolly. “Could you, madame? You’re wel- 
come to try — But I think I please his Majesty quite as well as 
you — even though my methods may not be the same — ’’ 

Barbara made a sound of disgust. “Bah! You squeamish vir- 
gins make me sick' You’re no good to any man, once he’s had 
you! I’ll wager you my right eye that once his Majesty lays with 
you he’ll — ” 

Frances gave her a bored look and as Barbara chattered on, 
the door behind her swung slowly open. His Majesty appeared 
in it. He motioned her to silence and stood lounging against 
the door-jamb, watching Barbara, his dark face moody, dis- 
pleased and glowering. 

Barbara was beginning to s’^out. “There’s one place where 
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you can never get the better of me, Madame Stewart! Whatev® 
my faults, there’s never a man got out of my bed — ” 

“Madame!” 

The King’s voice spoke, sharply, from the doorway, and 
Barbara swung about with a horrified gasp. Both women 
watched him come into the room. 

“Sire!” Barbara swept him a deep curtsy. 

“That’s enough to your bawdy talk.” 

“How long have you been there?’* 

“Long enough to have heard a great deal which was unpleas- 
ant Frankly, madame, at times you exhibit the worst imagi- 
nable taste ” 

“But I didn’t know you were there’” she protested. And then 
suddenly her eyes narrowed, she looked from Charles to 
Frances and back again “Oho’” she said softly. “Now I begin 
to see something. How cleverly the two of you have hood- 
winked us all — ” 

“Unfortunately, you’re mistaken. As it happened you passed 
me in the hall without seeing me, and when I found where you 
were going I turned around and followed you back You looked 
as though you were about some mischief.” He smiled faintly, 
amused at her discomposure, but instantly his face sombered 
agam. “I thought we had agreed, madame, that your behaviour 
toward Mrs Stewart was to be both polite and friendly. "Vi^at 
I heard just now sounded neither.” 

“How can you expect me to be polite to a woman who slan- 
ders me!” demanded Barbara, quick to her own defense 

Charles gave a short laugh “Slanders you! Ods-fish, Bar- 
bara, you don’t imagine it’s still possible? Now, Mrs Stewart is 
tired, I believe, and would like to rest If you’ll make her an 
apology we’ll both go and leave her alone.” 

“An apology’” Barbara stared at him with horrified indigna- 
tion, and turning she swept Frances contemptuously from head 
to foot “I’ll be damned if I do!” 

All good humour was gone from his face now replaced by 
that sombre bitterness which lurked there at all times. “You 
refuse, madame?” 

“I do!” She faced him defiantly, and both of them had for- 
gotten Frances who stood looking on, tired and nervous, wish- 
ing that they would quarrel elsewhere. “Nothing under God’s 
sky can make me apologize to that meek simpering milksop!” 

“The choice is your own But may I suggest that you retire 
from Hampton Court while you consider the matter? A few 
weeks of quiet reflection may give you another view of good 
manners.” 

“You’re sending me from the Court?” 

“Put it that way if you like.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Barbara was in tears. “So 
this is what it’s come to’ After the years I’ve given up to you! 
It’s a shame before all the world that a king should turn away 
the mother of his children!” 
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He lifted one eyebrow* skeptically. “My children?” he re- 
peated softly. “Well, some of them, perhaps. But there’s noth- 
ing more to be said. Either make Mrs. Stewart an apology — 
or go elsewhere ” 

“But where can I go? The plague’s everywhere else!” 

“For the matter of that, the plague’s here too ” 

Even Frances snapped out of her weary lethargy and both 
women repeated at once* “Here!” 

“The wife of a groom died of it today. Tomorrow we move 
to Salisbury ” 

“Oh, my God!” wailed Barbara. “Now we’ll all get it! We’E 
all die'” 

“I don’t think so. The woman has been buried and everyone 
who was with her is shut up. So far there’ve been no new cases. 
Come, madame, make your choice. Will you be going with 
us tomorrow'^” 

Barbara looked at Frances who, feeling her eyes shift to her, 
suddenly straightened and raised her head — ^meeting her 
glance with cold hostility. Suddenly Barbara slammed her fan 
to the floor. 

“I will not! I’ll go to Richmond and be damned to you!” 


Chapter Thirty-seven 

Amber went back into the kitchen and continued getting 
Bruce’s meal She wanted to do as much as she could for him, 
while she was still able to do anything at ail For by tomorrow 
she would be helpless and a new nurse would be there — some- 
one perhaps much worse than Spong had been She was more 
worried about him than about herself He was still weak and 
in need of competent care, and the thought of a stranger com- 
ing in, someone who would not know him or care what hap- 
pened to him, filled her with desperation. If she’d only come m 
time, she thought, maybe I could bribe her. 

Once the first horror of discovery was gone she accepted 
with resignation and almost with apathy the fact that she was 
sick. She did not, actually, expect to die. If one person fell ill 
of the plague in a house and lived, it was thought a good omen 
for all others in that same house (Spong’s death she ignored 
and had almost forgotten; it seemed to have occurred in some 
distant past unconnected with either her or Bruce ) But apart 
from superstition she had strong faith in her own temporary 
immortality. She wanted so much to go on living, it was im- 
possible for her to believe that she could die now, so young 
and with all her hopes still to be realized. 

She had the same symptoms Bruce had had, but they came 
m swifter succession. 

By the time she started into the bedroom with the tray her 
head was aching violently, as though a tight steel band had been 
bound about her temples and was drawing steadily tighter. She 
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was sweating and there were stabbing pains throughout her 
stomach and along her legs and arms. Her throat was as dry 
as if she had swallowed dust, but though she drank severe 
dipperfuis of water it did no good. The thirst increased. 

Bruce was awake, sitting propped up as he could often do 
now, and though there was a book in his hands he was watch- 
ing the door anxiously. “You’ve been gone so long, Amber. Is 
anything wrong?” 

She did not look at him but kept her eyes on the tray Dizzi- 
ness swept over her m waves, and when it came she had a weird 
sensation of standing in the midst of a whirling sphere; she 
could not tell where the floors or walls were. Now she paused 
for a moment, trying to orient herself and then, setting her 
teeth, she came determinedly forward. 

“Nothing’s wrong,” she repeated, but even to her her voice 
had a strange fuzzy sound. She hoped that he would not notice. 

Slowly, for she felt very tired and her muscles seemed heavy, 
she set the tray on the bedside table and reached down to pick 
up the bowlful of syllabub. She saw his hand reach out and 
close over her wrist and when at last she forced her eyes to lift 
and meet his, she found on his face the look of self-condemn- 
ing horror she had been dreading. 

“Amber — ” He continued to stare at her for a moment, his 
green eyes narrowed, searching “You’re not — sick?” The 
words came out with slow forced reluctance. 

She gave a little sigh. “Yes, Bruce. I am — guess I am. But 
don’t — ” 

“Don’t what!” 

She tried to remember what she had started to say. “Don’t — 
worry about it.” 

“Don’t worry about it! Good God! Oh, Amber, Amber f 
You’re sick and it’s my fault’ It’s because you stayed here to 
take care of me! Oh, my darling — ^if only you’d gone’ If only 
you’d — Oh, Jesus’” He let go of her wrist and distractedly ran 
one hand through his hair 

She reached down to touch his forehead. “Don’t torture your- 
self, Bruce. It’s not your fault. I stayed because I wanted to. I 
knew it was a chance — ^but I couldn’t go. And I’m not sorry — 
I won’t die, Bruce — ” 

He looked at her then with a kind of admiration in his eyes 
she had never seen before. But at that moment she felt the 
nausea begin to rise, flooding up irresistibly, and even before 
she could reach the basin halfway across the room she had 
started to vomit 

Each time it happened it left her more exhausted, and now 
she hung for a minute longer over the basin, leaning on her 
hands, with her burnt-taffy hair concealing her face. All at 
once she gave a convulsive shudder; the room seemed cold, 
and yet the fire was burning, all the windows were closed, and 
the day had been an unusually hot one. At that moment there 
was a sound behind her. She turned slowly and saw Bruce be- 
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ginning to get out of bed. With a last desperate surge of her 
strength she ran toward him. 

“Bruce' What are you doing! Get back — ” She began to 
push at him, frantically, but her muscles seemed useless. She 
had never felt so weak, so helpless, not even after her children 
had been born 

“I’ve got to get up, Amber! I’ve got to help you'” 

He had been out of bed only once or twice since he had 
fallen sick, and now his body was shining with sweat and his 
face was violently contorted. Amber began to cry, almost hys- 
terical 

“Don’t, Bruce' Don’t, for God’s sake' You’ll kill youreelf! 
You can’t get up' Oh, after everythmg I’ve done you’re going 
to kill yourself — ” 

Suddenly she dropped to her knees on the floor, put her head 
in her arms and sobbed He fell back against the pillows, wip- 
ing his hand over his forehead, surprised to find that he was 
dizzy and that his ears rang, for he had thought himself farther 
recovered than he was He reached over to stroke Amber’s head 

“Darling — I won’t get up. Please don’t cry — you need your 
strength Lie down and rest The nurse will be here soon.” 

At last, with an intense feehng of weariness, she forced her- 
self to get to her feet and stood looking about the room as 
though trying to remember something. “What was I going to 
do — ” she murmured at last “Something — What was it?” 

“Can you tell me where the money is, Amber? I’H need it 
for supplies. I had none with me.” 

“Oh, yes — that’s it, the money.” The words slurred, one over 
another, as if she had drunk too much cherry-brandy. “It’s in 
here — I’ll get it — ’sm secret panel — ” 

The parlour seemed a great distance away, farther than she 
could possibly walk. But she got there at last, and though it 
took her a while to locate the panel, she finally found it and 
scooped out the leather wallet and small pile of jewellery that 
lay there She brought them back in her apron and dropped 
them onto the bed beside Bruce He had managed to lean over 
and puU out the trundle and now, when he told her to lie down, 
she collapsed onto it, already half unconscious. 

Bruce lay awake through the night, cursing his own helpless- 
ness. But he knew that any violent strain now would only make 
him worse and might kill him. He could help her best by saving 
his strength until he was well enough to take care of her. He 
lay there and heard her vomit, again and again, and though 
each tune when she had done she gave a heavy despair- 
ing groan, she was otherwise perfectly quiet. So quiet that he 
would listen, with mounting horror, for the sound of her 
breathing. And then the retching would begin again. The nurse 
did not come 

By morning she lay flat on her back, her eyes fixed and wide 
open but unseeing Her muscles were perfectly relaxed and she 
had no consciousness of him or of her surroundings; when he 
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spoke to her she did not hear. The disease had made much 
swifter progress than it had with him, but it was characteristic 
of plague to vary its nature with each victim 

He decided that if the nurse did not appear soon he would 
get out of bed and talk to the guard, but at about seven-thirty 
he heard the door open and a woman’s boisterous voice called 
out. “The plague-nurse is here, where are ye?” 

“Come upstairs 

Within a few moments a woman appeared in the doorway 
She was tall and heavy-boned, perhaps thirty-five, and Bmce 
was relieved to see that she looked strong and at least moder- 
ately intelligent “Come in here,” he said, and she walked for- 
ward, her eyes already on Amber “Fm Lord Carlton My wife 
IS desperately sick as you can see, and needs the best of care 
Fd give It to her myself, but I’m convalescing and not able to 
get up yet If you take good care of her — if she lives — I’ll give 
you a hundred pound ” He lied about their marriage because 
he thought the truth was none of the woman’s business, and 
he offered a hundred pounds because he believed it might im- 
press her more than a larger sum which she would probably 
not expect to get 

She stared at him in surprise “A hundred pound, sir!” 

She drew closer to the trundle then and looked at Amber, 
whose fingers were picking restlessly at the blanket Bruce had 
thrown over her, though but for the nervous movements of her 
hands she would have seemed to be totally unconscious There 
were dirty green circles beneath her eyes and the lower part 
of her face was shiny with the bile and saliva which had dried 
there, she had not vomited at all for the past three hours 

The woman shook her head. “She’s mighty sick, your Lord- 
ship. I don’t know — ” 

“Of course you don’t know*” snapped Bruce with angry im- 
patience “But you can try! She’s still dressed. Take her clothes 
off, bathe her face and hands — get her into the sheets She’ll be 
more comfortable at least She’s been cooking for me and you’ll 
find soup and whatever else you need m the kitchen There are 
clean towels and sheets in that room — The floor must be 
mopped, and the parlour cleaned. A woman died there yester- 
day Now get to work! What’s your name?” he added, as an 
afterthought. 

“Mrs Sykes, sir Yes, sir.” 

Mrs Sykes, who told Bruce that she had been a wet-nurse 
but had lost her job because her husband had died of the 
plague, worked hard throughout the day. Bruce gave her no 
opportunity to loaf or rest, and despite the fact that she knew 
he was helpless and unable to get out of bed she obeyed his 
commands meekly — whether from respect of the nobility or 
one hundred pounds he did not know or care 

But by nightfall Amber seemed, if possible, to be even worse 
A carbuncle had begun to swell in her right groin and though it 
grew larger it remained hard and gave no indication that it 
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would suppurate Sykes was anxious about that, for It was the 
wofst possible sign, and not even the mustard plasters she ap- 
plied — which blistered the skin — seemed to have any effect. 

“What can we do?’' Bruce asked her. “There must be some- 
thing we can do! What have you done for your patients when 
the carbuncle wouldn’t break?” 

Sykes was staring down at Amber. “Nothing, sir,” she said 
slowly. “Most usually they die ” 

"She’s not going to die’” he cned. “We’ll do something We’ve 
got to do something — She can’t die’” He looked less well than 
he had the day before but he forced himself to stay awake, as 
though he could keep her alive by holding a vigil over her. 

“We might cut into it,” she said “If it’s still like this tomor- 
row That’s what the doctors do. But the pain of the knife some- 
times drives ’em mad — ” 

“Shut up! I don’t want to hear it! Go out and get her some- 
thing to eat.” 

He was almost exhausted and his temper was quick and sav- 
age, for he suffered agonizingly over his own impotence. It 
went through his mind over and over again. She’s sick because 
of me and now, when she needs me, I he here like a sot and am 
able to do nothing’ 

Almost to his surprise, Amber lived through the night But 
by morning her skin was beginning to take on a dusky colour, 
her breathing grew more shallow and her heart-beats famter. 
Sykes told him that those things meant approaching death. 

“Then we’ll cut the boil open!” 

“But It might kill her’” 

Sykes was afraid to do anything, for it seemed that no mat- 
ter what she did the patient would die and she would lose the 
greatest fortune she had ever imagined 

He almost shouted at her. “Do as I say!” Then his voice 
dropped again, he spoke to her quietly but with a swift com- 
manding urgency “Over in the top drawer of that table there’s 
a razor — get it. Take the cord off the drapes and bind her knees 
and ankles together Wrap the cord around the trundle so she 
can’t move, and tie her wrists to the corners. Get some towels 
and a basin. Hurry!” 

Sykes scrambled nervously about the room, but within a 
couple of minutes she had followed his directions Amber lay 
bound securely to the trundle and still completely unconscious. 

Bruce was close to the edge of the bed “Pray God she 
doesn’t know — ” he muttered and then. “Now! Take the razor 
and cut into it — quick and hard! It’ll hurt less that way. 
Quick!” His right fist clenched and the veins in it swelled. 

Sykes looked at him in horror, the razor held tight m her 
hand. “I can’t your Lordship I can’t ” Her teeth began to 
chatter. “I’m scared! What if she dies under it!” 

Bruce was pouring sweat. He licked his tongue over his dry 
lips and gave a convulsive swallow. “You can, you fool! You’ve 
got to! Now — do it now!” 
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Sykes continued to stare at him for a moment and thep, as 
though hypnotized into obedience by the sheer force of his will, 
she bent and placed the edge of the razor against the hard red 
knob high up on Amber’s groin At that moment Amber stirred 
and her head turned toward Bruce Sykes gave a start 

“Cut it open’” said Bruce hoarsely, his clenched fist trem- 
bling With helpless rage His face was dark with the rush of 
blood and the cords m his neck and temples were thick as 
ropes and throbbing 

With sudden resolution Sykes jammed the razor into the 
lump, but as she did so, Amber moaned and the moan slid in 
crescendo to a quivering scream Sykes let go of the razor and 
stepped back to stand staring at Amber who was struggling now 
to free herself twisting frantically m an effort to escape the 
pam, shrieking again and again 

Bruce began to get out of bed. “Help me!” 

Sykes came swiftly, put one arm around his back, the other 
beneath his elbow, and in an instant he had dropped on his 
knees beside the trundle and seized the razor, 

“Hold her! Here’ By the knees!” 

Again Sykes did as she was told, though Amber continued 
to writhe, shrieking, her eyes rolling like a frenzied animal’s. 
With all the strength he had left Bruce forced the razor into the 
hard mass and twisted it to one side As he pulled it out again 
the blood spurted, splattering onto his body, and Amber 
dropped back, unconscious His head fell helplessly onto his 
fist; his own wound had opened once more and the bandage 
showed fresh and red. 

Sykes was trying to help him get up. “Your Lordship! Ye 
must get back to bed! Your Lordship — please’” 

She wrenched the razor from his hand and with her help he 
managed to crawl back onto the bed She flung a blanket over 
him and turned immediately to Amber whose skin was now 
white and waxen Her heart was beating, very faintly Quanti- 
ties of blood poured from the opening, but there was no pus 
and the poison was not draining. 

Sykes worked furiously, at her own initiative now, for Bruce 
had lapsed into coma, she heated bricks and every hot water 
bottle in the house and packed them about Amber, she laid 
hot cloths on her forehead. If there was any way she could be 
saved, Sykes intended to get her hundred pounds. 

It was almost an hour before Bruce returned to conscious- 
ness and then, with a sudden start, he tried to sit up. “Where 
is she’ You didn’t let them take her!” 

“Hush, sir! I think she’s sleepmg. She’s still alive and I think, 
sir, that she’s better.” 

He leaned over to look at her “Oh, thank God, thank God. I 
swear it, Sykes, if she lives you’ll get your hundred pound. I’ll 
make it two hundred for you.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir! But now, sir — ^you’d better lie back 
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there and rest yourself — or you might not fare so well, sir.®’ 

“Yes, I will Wake me if she gets any — ” The words trailed off. 

At last the pus began to seep up and the wound started to 
dram off its poison. Amber lay perfectly still again, drowned 
m coma, but the dark tinge was gone from her slan and though 
her cheeks had sunk against the bones and there were crape- 
like circles around her eyes, her pulse had a stronger, surer 
beat. The sound of tolling bells seemed suddenly to fill the 
room. Sykes gave a start, then relaxed; they would not toil to- 
night for her patient. 

“I’ve worked hard for my money, sir,” Sykes said to him on 
the morning of the fourth day. “And I’m sure she’ll live now. 
Can I have it'^” 

Bruce smiled “You have worked hard, Sykes. And Fm more 
grateful than I can tell you. But you’ll have to wait a while 
longer.” He would not give her any of the jewellery, partly 
because it was Amber’s personal property, partly because it 
might have encouraged her to outright thievery or some other 
mischief. Sykes had served her purpose, but he knew that it 
would be foolish to trust her. “There are only a few shillings in 
the house — and they’ve got to be spent for food. As soon as 
I can go out I’ll get it for you.” 

He was able to sit up now, most of the day, and when it was 
necessary he could get out of bed, but never stayed more than 
a few minutes at a time His persistent weakness seemed both 
to amuse and mfunate him “I’ve been shot in the stomach 
and run through the shoulder,” he said one day to Sykes as he 
walked slowly back to the bed. “I’ve been bitten by a poisonous 
snake and I’ve had a tropical fever — ^but I’ll be damned if I’ve 
ever felt like this before.” 

Most of the time he spent reading, though there were only 
a few books m the apartment and he had already seen most of 
them. Some had been there as part of the furnishings and they 
were a respectable assortment, mcludmg the Bible, Hobbes’s 
“Leviathan,” Bacon’s “Novum Organum,” some of the plays 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, Browne’s “Religio Medici.” 

Amber’s collection, though small, was more lively. There 
was an almanac, thumbed and much scnbbled in, the lucky 
and unlucky days starred, as well as those for purging or blood- 
letting, though so far as he knew she seldom did either. Her 
familiar scrawl was marked across the fly-leaf of half-a-dozen 
others: “L’Ecole des Filles,” “The Crafty Whore,” “The Wan- 
dering Whore,” “Annotations upon Aretino’s Postures,” “Ars 
Amatoria,” and — evidently because it was currently fashion- 
able — ^Butler’s “Hudibras.” All but the last had obviously been 
well read. He smiled to see them, for though the same volumes 
would doubtless have been found in the closet of almost any 
Court lady they were nevertheless amusingly typical of her. 

He always sat near the edge of the bed where he could watch 
her, and she made no movement or slightest sound which he 
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did not notice. She was, very slowly, getting better, though the 
constant sloughing of the wound worried him, for it contirmed 
to open wider and deeper until it had spread over an area With 
a two-inch diameter But both he and Sykes were convinced 
that if the incision had not been made she would have died 
Sometimes, to his horror, she would suddenly put up her 
hands as though to ward off a blow, and cry out m a piteous 
voice “Don’t f No* Please* Don't cut me*” And the cry would 
slide off in a shuddering moan that turned him cold and wet. 
After that she always lapsed again into unconsciousness, 
though sometimes even in coma she twitched and squirmed 
and made soft whimpering sounds. 

It was the seventh day before she saw and recognized him. 
He had come in from the parlour and found her propped 
against Sykes’ arm swallowing some beef-broth, languidly and 
without interest He had a blanket flung over his shoulders 
and now he knelt beside the trundle to watch her. 

She seemed to sense him there and her head turned slowly. 
For a long moment she looked at him, and then at last she 
whispered softly. “Bruce?” 

He took her hand in both of his “Yes, darling I’m here.” 
She forced a little smile to her face and started to speak 
again, but the words would not come, and he moved away to 
save her the effort But the next morning, early, while Sykes 
was combing out her hair she spoke to him again, though her 
voice was so thin and weak that he had to lean close to hear it. 
“How long ’ve I been here*^” 

“This is the eighth day, Amber.” 

“Aren’t you well yet*^” 

“Almost In a few days I’ll be able to take care of you ” 
She closed her eyes then and breathed a long tired sigh. Her 
head rolled over sideways on the pillow Her hair, lank and oily 
with most of the curl gone, lay m thick skeins about her head. 
Her collar-bones showed sharply beneath the taut-stretched 
skin, and it was possible to see her ribs 

That same day Mrs Sykes fell sick, and though she pro- 
tested for several hours that it was nothing at all, merely a 
slight indisposition from something she had eaten, Bruce knew 
better. He did not want her taking care of Amber and suggested 
that she lie down in the nursery and rest, which she did imme- 
diately. Then, wrapping himself in a blanket, he went out to 
the kitchen. 

Sykes had had neither the time nor the inclination and prob- 
ably not even the knowledge for good housekeeping and all the 
rooms were littered and untidy. Puffs of dusf moved about on 
the floors, the furniture was thickly coated, stubs of burnt- 
down candles lay wherever she had tossed them. In the kitchen 
there were stacks of dirty pans and plates, great pails full of 
soaking bloody rags or towels, and the food had not been put 
away but left out on the table or even set on the floor 

Everything spoiled rapidly in the heat and she had been 
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negligent about reordering from the guard; so he found that 
therbutter had turned rancid, the milk was beginning to sour, 
and some of the eggs stank when opened. He ladled out a bowl 
of' soup — Sykes’ concoction and by no means so palatable as 
Amber’s had been — and ate it himself, and then he took the 
best of what he could find m on a tray to Amber. 

As he was feeding her, slowly, spoonful by spoonful, Sykes 
suddenly began to rave and scream m delirium. Amber grabbed 
his wrist, her eyes full of terror. 

“What’s that!” 

“It’s nothing, darling. Someone in the street. Here — ^that’s 
enough for now. You must he down again,” 

She did so but her eyes watched him as he went to the nur- 
sery door, turned the key m the lock and takmg it out tossed it 
upon the table. 

“There’s someone m there,” she said softly. “Someone who’s 
sick.” 

He came back and sat beside her again. “It’s the nurse — 
but she can’t get out. You’re safe here, darhng, and you must 
go back to sleep again — ” 

“But what if she dies, Bruce — Show’ll you get her out of the 
house?” The expression in her eyes showed what she was think- 
ing: of Spong, of dragging her down the stairs, of the dead-cart 

“Don’t worry about it Don’t even think about it. I’ll do it 
someway. Now you must sleep, darling — sleep and get well.” 

For two or three hours Sykes continued to rave intermit- 
tently She beat on the door, shrieking at him to let her out, 
demanding the money he had promised her, but he made no 
answer at all The wmdows m the nursery overlooked the 
courtyard and the back alley and sometime in the middle of 
the night he heard her smashing them and screaming wildly. 
And then he heard a yowl as she leaped out and went crashing 
down two stories below. When the dead-cart came by he opened 
the window to tell the guard where they would find her. 

It was almost noon the next day before another nurse arrived. 

He was lying flat on his back, half dozing, worn out by the 
effort of getting up to bring Amber some food, to change her 
bandage and bathe her hands and face. And then, slowly, he 
opened his eyes and found an old woman standing beside the 
bed, watchmg him with a curious, speculative look. He 
scowled, wondering why she had come in so silently, distrust- 
ful immediately of her manner and appearance. 

She was old and filthy m her dress, her face was deeply 
lined and her breath stank foully. But he noticed that she wore 
a pair of diamond earrings that looked real and several rings 
on her fingers which were also of obvious value. She was either 
a thief or a ghoul or both. 

“Good-day, sir. The pansh-clerk sent me here. I’m Mrs. 
Maggot.” 

“Fm almost well,” said Bruce, staring at her intently, hoping 
to make her think that he was stronger than he was. “But my 
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wife stil! needs a great deal of care I got her one meal this 
morning, but it’s time for another now The last nurse lefcthe 
kitchen m a mess and there’s no food, but you can send the 
guard for some ” 

As he spoke her eyes were going over the furnishings of the 
room- the cloth-of-silver covering the bedstead and chairs, the 
marble-topped tables, the row of exquisite vases across the 
mantelpiece. 

“Where’s the money*?” she asked, not looking at him. 

“There are four shillings on that table That should buy 
whatever we need — the guard always takes a fee for himself.” 

She got the com and tossed it out the window, telling the 
guard to bring some food, already prepared, from a cook-shop 
Obviously she did not intend to do anything herself And later 
in the day when he asked her to change the bandages she re- 
fused, saying that every nurse she knew who had dressed an 
ulcer was dead now but that she intended to die another way 

Bruce was furious, but he answered her quietly. “Then, if 
you won’t help, you may as well go ” 

She gave him an insolent grin and he was afraid that she had 
guessed already he was far less strong than he pretended to be. 
“No, m’lord. I was sent by the parish. If I don’t stay I won’t 
get my fee ” 

For a moment they stared at each other, and then he flung 
the blanket about himself and got out of bed She stood there, 
watching him closely as he knelt on one knee beside Amber, 
measunng his strength, and at last he turned with a flare of 
exasperated anger. 

“Get out! Go in the other room!” 

She grinned again but went, and closed the door He called 
out to her to leave it open but she ignored him Swearing be- 
neath his breath he finished dressing the wound and then got 
back into bed to rest. There was no sound at all from the par- 
lour. It was half-an-hour before he could get up again and 
then he crossed the room, opened the door quietly and found 
her going through the drawer of a table. There were articles 
scattered everywhere and she had evidently been searching 
methodically through each piece of furniture for secret draw- 
ers and hiding places, which were almost always built in. 

“Mrs. Maggot.” 

She looked up and met his stare coolly. “Sir?” 

“You’ll find nothing of value hidden away. Whatever you 
may care to steal is in plain sight We have no money in the 
house beyond a few coins for food.” 

She made no reply but, after a moment, turned and went 
into the dining-room. Bruce found that he was sweating with 
rage and nervousness, for he did not doubt the old woman 
would murder them both without an instant’s hesitation if she 
learned that there was almost seventy pounds in the house He 
knew that the nurses were drawn from the lowest social classes: 
life-long paupers, uncaught criminals, and — in plague-tune — 



from women like Sykes who had been forced Into it through 
necessity and misfortune 

He did not sleep well that night, aware of her in the parlour, 
for when she had found evidences of Sykes’ illness she had re- 
fused to go into the nursery And when he heard her get up, 
two or three times, and move about he lay tense and appre- 
hensive. If she decides to kill us, he thought, Fll try to strangle 
her. But he clenched and unclenched his fists with despair, for 
the fingers had but little of their usual strength 

The next morning, just before daylight, he fell deeply asleep 
and when he woke she was bending over him, her arm thrust 
beneath the mattress on which he lay As his eyes opened she 
straightened slowly, unalarmed He could not tell, by her ex- 
pression, whether she had discovered the bagful of coins and 
jewels. 

“Just smoothm’ your bed, sir.” 

“I’ll take care of that myself,” 

“You said yesterday, sir, that I might go. If you’ll give me 
fifty pound now, I will ” 

He looked at her shrewdly, aware that she had made the 
offer to find out whether or not he would admit to having that 
much money m the house. “I told you, Maggot — I have only a 
few shillings here.” 

“How now, sir? Only a few shiUm’s — a lord, and livin’ in 
lodgings like this?” 

“We put our money with a goldsmith. Is there any food left 
from yesterday*^” 

“No, SIT. The guard stole most of it. We’ll have to send 
again.” 

Throughout the day, whenever he got out of bed, he could 
feel her watching him, even though most of the time she was 
not m the room She knows there’s money here, he thought, 
and tonight she’ll try to get it. But if there had been not a farth- 
ing in cash the furnishings alone were worth what would be a 
fortune to her — even if she sold them to a broker-of-the-dead. 

He spent the day thinking and planning, aware that if he 
was to save either of their lives he must be ready for her, no 
matter what she might try to do. And while he lay there the 
dead-carts came by three times; there were now too many 
deaths to bury the bodies at night. 

He considered every possibility. 

If he asked the guard for help she would overhear him, and 
he had no reason to think the guard could be trusted. TThere 
seemed no choice; he must try to handle the situation him- 
self She would not be likely, he thought, to use a knife, for 
that would leave tell-tale wounds. Strangxilation with a length 
of cord or rope should be easy with both of them as weak as 
they were and she would try to kill him first, for Amber could 
make no more resistance than a kitten. But having thought 
that far he found himself confronted by problems that, in his 
state of weakness, seemed insoluble. If he closed the door and 
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waited behind it she would know he was there, and he cduld 
not outwit her. If he locked it she could force her way m^^and 
in any open battle he was no match for her, for though -‘his 
strength might be greater he was unable to move about quickly 
and would soon be exhausted. 

At last he decided to make a bundle of blankets in the bed 
and wait there next to it, concealed behind the window hang- 
mgs If she came near he could strike her over the head with a 
heavy pewter candlestick But the plan was spoiled, for she 
refused to close the door When he asked her to do so, just as 
it was growing dark, she obeyed, but a few minutes later he 
heard it opening, very slowly It remained ajar just an inch or 
so for more than an hour, and then he called out to her again. 

“Maggot! Close the door — all the way.” 

She did not answer but closed it The room grew darker as 
twilight settled into night. For half-an-hour he waited and 
then, slowly, cautiously, he got out of bed, keeping a watch on 
the door as he began to move about, making the bundle of bed- 
ding. It was almost done when he heard a creaking sound — 
and saw the door begin to swing open. 

Exasperated and thoroughly worried he snapped out her 
name. “Mrs. Maggot!” She made no reply but he could feel 
her there, watching, for though no candles had been lighted 
there was a moon and it shone at his back. He could not see 
her, but she could see him. He got back into the bed and lay 
down, sweating with nervous rage to think that after surviv- 
ing the plague itself they might both die now at the hands of a 
filthy greedy old woman 

But, by Jesus, we won’t! I won’t let her kill us» He felt a 
responsibihty for Amber’s life more violent and determmed 
even than his own will to hve. 

The hours went past. 

Several times he heard the dead-cart, and the passing-bell 
tolled at least twenty separate times. Against his will he listened 
for the tone and counted the number of times they were struck 
—twelve women, eight men, had died in the parish so far to- 
night. He had a horror of falling asleep — for drowsiness swept 
over him in waves — and forced himself to recite silently every 
poem he had ever memorized, every song he had ever sung. He 
made a mental list of the books he had read, the women he 
had made love to, the towns he had visited. It kept him awake. 

Then at last she entered the room. 

He saw the door swing slowly open and after a moment he 
heard the creaking of a floor board. The moon was gone now 
and there was absolute darkness. His heart began to beat heav- 
ily and all his being was abnormally alert, his eyes straining 
into the black that surrounded him, his ears hstening until he 
felt sure that he could hear the coursing of his own blood. 

She approached slowly. Each time he heard a board creak 
there followed what seemed an interminable period of absolute 
silence, until he could no longer tell from where the sound had 
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come The suspense was an agony but he forced himself to lie 
motionless, breathing deeply and naturally. His nerves were 
raw and trembling and he had a violent impulse to leap up and 
try to grab her He dared not, though, for she might get away 
and then they would be left helpless He had a desperate fear 
that his strength would not last under such tension. It seemed 
to be draining away, and the muscles of his legs and arms 
ached pamfully. 

And then, almost unexpectedly, he caught the smell of her 
breath and knew that she was there, beside him His eyes were 
wide open, but he could see nothing For an instant he hesi- 
tated. Then, with a swiftness and strength that caught him off 
guard, she dropped a noose down over his head and jerked it 
tight His arm shot out and seized hold of her, brought her 
sprawling across him and in that moment he thrust his fingers 
into the noose, tore it from about his own head and forced it 
down over hers. He pulled on it with both his hands and aU 
the strength he had She clawed and struggled furiously, gag- 
ging, while he yanked at it again and again, and when at last 
after many minutes he knew that she was dead he let her 
slide to the floor and fell back upon the bed himself, almost un- 
conscious. Amber was still asleep. 


Chapter Thirty-eight 

When he dragged Mrs Maggot down the stairs to leave her 
for the dead-cart he gave the guard five guineas not to make 
a report to the parish-clerk; he wanted no more nurses m the 
house. For now he was well enough to take care of Amber him- 
self, though It might be difficult for several more days 

The next morning he found that Mrs. Maggot had left the 
kitchen in even worse condition than Sykes. It stank with the 
spoilage of rotten fruit and vegetables, the meat was a mass 
of weaving worms, and the bread was covered with green 
mould. There was nothing there which was edible and since he 
was not yet able to clean up the mess or cook anything him- 
self, he sent the guard to a tavern for a prepared meal. 

But as the days went by he grew gradually stronger and 
though at first he had to rest after each small task he finally 
got all the rooms cleaned agam. And one day while Amber was 
sleeping he moved her into the freshly-made bed and from then 
on occupied the trundle himself Both of them joked about his 
housekeeping and cooking — ^which he did as soon as he was 
well enough — and the first tune she laughed was when she 
woke up one morning to see him, naked but for a towel tied 
about his waist, sweeping the floor. She told him that she must 
have his recipes to give her next cook and asked him what 
method he used to get the sheets so white, saying that her laun- 
dress sometimes brought them back m worse condition than 
they were sent. 
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Soon he began going out to buy the food himself — ^for the 
guards had been withdrawn as useless — and found the streets 
almost empty. 

The people were dying at the rate of 10,000 a week or iHOTe 
— it was a frightening insidious fact that of those who died a 
great percentage were never reported or even counted. Dead- 
carts came by at all hours, but in spite of that hundreds of 
bodies lay m the streets or were piled m the public squares, 
sometimes for days, while the rats swarmed over them Many 
were half-gnawed away before they were taken up for bunal. 
The red cross was no longer chalked on the doors, but large 
printed posters were nailed up instead. Grass grew between the 
cobble-stones; thousands of houses were deserted and whole 
streets were barricaded and closed off, all their inhabitants 
having died or fled. Even the bells ceased tolling. The city lay 
perfectly still, hot and stinking. 

Bruce talked to the shop-keepers, many of whom, like others 
who had remained behind, had shrugged off their earher ter- 
rors. Death had become so common that a kind of scorn had 
replaced fear. The timid ones were shut tight in their houses 
and never ventured abroad. Others who went on with daily 
work and habits acquired a fatahsm which sometimes was tem- 
pered by caution, but which more often was deliberately reck- 
less. Mourning was now almost never seen, though at the end 
of the first week in September 2,000 were dying each day and 
almost every family had lost someone. 

There were innumerable grotesque and terrible stories, heard 
on every hand, but none more terrible than what was actually 
happemng. Instances of premature burial were widely known — 
partly because of the death-like coma which made the mistake 
natural, partly because nurses often took advantage of it to 
get the patient out of the way and plunder the house There was 
the story of the butcher who was laid outside in his shroud for 
the dead-cart, which neglected to carry him off, and who re- 
gained consciousness the following morning. He was said to 
be ahve and almost well again. One man escaped from his 
house, raving mad, and jumped into the Thames, swam across 
it, and recovered. Another man, left alone, knocked over a 
candle and burned himself to death m his bed A young woman 
discovered a plague-spot on her baby, dashed out its brains 
against the wall of a house and ran along the street, shrieking. 

The first day that Bruce was able to go out he walked the 
half-mile or so to Almsbury House, let himself m with his key, 
and went up to the apartments he had always occupied to get 
some fresh clothing. What he had on he took off and burned. 
There were a couple of servants who had been left as care- 
takers — for many of the great empty houses were now being 
entered and robbed by thieves and beggars — and they had been 
shut m there for more than two months They refused to come 
near him but shouted out questions, and were much relieved 
when he left. 
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By the end of the second week in September Amber was able 
to dress and sit in the courtyard for a few minutes every day. 
Bruce carried her down and back again the first few times but 
she begged him to let her walk for she wanted to grow strong 
enough so that they could leave the city She believed now that 
London was doomed, cursed by God, and that unless they got 
out they would die with everyone else For though she was 
much better she was still gloomy and pessimistic; her usual at- 
titude was completely reversed. Bruce was so well now that his 
own confidence and optimism had returned and he tried to 
amuse her — but it was not easy to do, 

“I heard an interesting story today,” he said one morning as 
they sat in the courtyard 

He had brought down a chair for her and she drooped in it 
pathetically The clothes she had worn while taking care of 
him he had burned, and the one gown which was left was a 
high-necked one of plain black silk that made her skin look 
sallow and drained There were dark pits beneath her eyes and 
her hair hung m drab oily coils about her shoulders, but there 
was a red rose pinned at one temple which he had found that 
morning while shopping. Flowers had almost vanished from 
the town 

“What*?” she asked him listlessly. 

“Well, it sounds preposterous but they swear it’s true. It 
seems there was a drunken piper who left a tavern the other 
night and lay down m a doorway somewhere to sleep The 
dead-cart came along, tossed him on top of the heap, and went 
off But halfway to the graveyard the piper woke up and noth- 
ing daunted by the company took out his pipe and began to 
play The driver and Imk-man ran off bellowing that the cart 
was haunted — ” 

Amber did not laugh or even smile; she looked at him with 
a kind of incredulous horrified disgust. “Oh — Oh, how ternble! 
A live man m that cart — Oh, it can't be true — ” 

“I’m sorry, darling.” He was instantly contrite and changed 
the subject immediately. “You know, I think I’ve found the 
means to get us out of the city.” He was sitting on the flagstone 
before her in his breeches and shirt-sleeves, a lock of his own 
coarse dark hair falling over his forehead, and he looked up 
at her now with a smile, squmtmg his eyes against the sun. 

“How?” 

“Almsbury’s yacht’s still here, moored at the water-stairs, 
and it’s big enough so that we could take along provisions to 
last us for several weeks.” 

“But where could we go? You can’t go out to sea in a yacht, 
can you*^” 

“We won’t try We’ll sail up the Thames toward Hampton 
Court and go past Windsor and Maidenhead and on up that 
way. Once we’re sufficiently recovered not to spread the disease 
we can go to Almsbury’s country seat m Herefordshire.” 

“But you said they wouldn’t let ships leave port at all.” Even 
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simple plans sounded more difficult to her now than prepos- 
terous ones would have when she was in good health 

“They won’t. We’ll have to be careful We’ll go at night-r- 
but don’t you worry about it. I’ll make the plans I’ve already 

begun to — ” ^ , , , 

He paused, for Amber was staring at mm, her face almost 
green, all her body stiffened in an attitude of listening Then 
he heard it too — ^the rumbling sound of wheels turning over the 
cobble-stones, and a man’s distant voice. 

“Bring out your dead!” 

Amber began to sway forward but swiftly he was on his feet 
and had her in his arms He carried her back up the stairs to 
the balcony and through the parlour into the bedroom and 
there he laid her down, very gently She had lost conscious- 
ness for only a moment and now she looked up at him again. 
The sickness had left her wholly dependent upon him, she 
looked to him for all strength and confidence, she expected 
him to supply the answer and solution for every fear or worry. 
He was lover, God and parent. 

“Fll never forget that sound,” she whispered now. “I’ll hear 
it every night of my hfe I’ll see those carts every time I shut 
my eyes.” Her eyes were beginning to glitter, her breath came 
faster with hysterical excitement “I’ll never be able to think’ 
about anything else — ” 

Bruce bent close and put his mouth against her cheek 
“Amber, don’t! Don’t think about it Don’t let yourself think 
about it. You can forget it You can, and you’ve got to — ” 

A few days later Amber and Bruce left London in Alms- 
bury’s yacht. The country was beautiful. The low riverside 
meadows were thick with marigolds and along the banks grew 
hlies and green rushes. Tangled masses of water-grass, like 
green hair, floated on the swift current, and in the late after- 
noons there were always cattle standing at the edge of the 
I water, quiet and reflective. 

They passed a great many other boats, most of them small 
scows or barges on which were crowded whole families who 
had no country homes and had taken that means of escaping 
the plague. But though they exchanged mutual greetings and 
news, people were still distrustful of one another. Those who 
had avoided the sickness this long had no wish to risk it now. 

They progressed slowly, past Hampton and Staines and 
Windsor and Maidenhead, stopping whenever they found a 
spot they liked and staying there for as long as they liked and 
then going on again. By the time they had been gone a night 
and a day London and its dymg thousands seemed to be in 
another world, almost another age. Amber began to improve 
more rapidly, and she was as determined as Bruce to shut those 
memories from her mind. When they tried to creep m she 
pushed them aside, refusing to meet them face to face. 

I’ll forget there ever was a plague, she insisted. 
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And gradually it began to seem that Bruce’s sickness and her 
own, all the events of the past three months had not happened 
recently but many years ago, m another hfe. It even seemed 
they must have happened to other people, not to them. She 
wondered if he felt the same way, but she never asked, for it 
was a subject they refused to discuss 

For a while Amber was desolate over her appearance She 
was afraid that her beauty was gone forever and that she would 
be ugly the rest of her life. In spite of everything Bruce could 
say to try to reassure her she cned with rage and despair every 
time she saw a mirror 

“Oh, my God!” she would wail dismally. “I’d rather be dead 
than look like this’ Oh, Bruce — I’m never going to look like 
I did before, I know Fm not’ Oh, I hate myself!” 

He would put his arms about her, smiling as though she were 
a naughty child, coaxing away her fear and anguish “Of course 
you’re going to look the same, darlmg But good Lord, you 
were mij^ty sick you know — ^you can’t expect to be well again 
in only a few days ” They had not been long on the yacht when 
her health improved so much that she did begin to look some- 
thing like her old self. 

Both of them realized, as perhaps they never had before, 
how pleasant it was merely to be alive They spent hours lying 
stretched out on cushions on the deck, soaking in hot sunlight, 
that seemed to penetrate to the very bone — and though Bruce 
lay naked, his body turning a deep rich brown agam, Amber 
kept herself carefully covered for fear of tanning her own 
cream-coloured skm. They shared everything, so as to enjoy 
it more intensely: the late summer sky, clear and blue, painted 
only here and there with a thin spray of cloud The sound of 
a corncrake on a dewy morning The good smell of earth and 
warm summer ram The silver-green leaves of a poplar growing 
just beside a shallow stream A little girl, standmg amid white 
daisies, surrounded by her flock of geese. 

Later on they began to go into the villages to buy provisions 
or sometimes to eat a ready-cooked meal, which now seemed 
a rare luxury and almost an adventure. Amber worried a great 
deal about Nan and little Susanna, particularly after she found 
that there was plague in the country, too, but Bruce insisted 
that she must make herself believe that they were well and safe. 

“Nan’s a woman of good sense, and there’s no one more 
loyal If it became dangerous where they were she’d go some- 
where else. Trust her, Amber, and don’t make yourself miser- 
able worrying ” 

“Oh, I do trust her!” she would say. “But I can’t help worry- 
ing! Oh, ni be so glad when I know they’re well and safe!” 

Ever^hing that Amber saw now reminded her of Marygreen 
and her life there with Aunt Sarah and Uncle Matt. It was rich 
agricultural country, as was Essex, with prosperous enclosed 
farms, many orchards, quiet pretty httle villages usually no 
more than two or three miles apart — ^though often as she 
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knew, so far as those who lived there were concerned it might 
as well have been two or three hundred miles There were 
cottages of cherry brick with oak frames and thatched roofs 
that lay like thick blankets over them. Morning-glories and 
roses climbed the walls and clustered about the dormer win- 
dows Pearl-grey doves perched softly cooing on the steep- 
slanted roof-tops, and sparrows ruffled themselves m the dusty 
roadway. It seemed to her now to mean peace and quiet and 
a kind of contentment which must exist nowhere else on earth. 

She tried to tell him something of how she felt and added, 
“I never used to feel that way about it when I hved there— 
yet God knows I don’t want to go back’” 

He smiled at her tenderly. “You’re growing older, darling ” 

Amber looked at him with surprise and resentment “Old! 
Marry come up! I’m not so old! I’m not twenty-two yet!” Wom- 
en began to feel self-conscious about age as soon as they 
reached twenty. 

He laughed “I didn’t mean that you’re growing old. Only 
that you’re enough older you’ve begun to have memories — 
and memories are always a little sad ” 

She digested that thoughtfully, and gave a light sigh It was 
just at gloaming and they were walking back to the Sapphire 
through a low lush river meadow. Nearby they could hear the 
castanet-like voice of a frog, and the stag-beetles buzzmg 
noisily. 

“I suppose so,” she agreed. Suddenly she looked up at him. 
“Bruce — remember the day we met? I can shut my eyes and 
see you so plain — the way you sat on your horse, and the look 
you gave me. It made me shiver inside — I’d never been looked 
at like that before. I remember the suit you had on — it was 
black velvet with gold braid — Oh, the most wonderful suit! 
And how handsome you looked! But you scared me a httle bit 
too. You still do, I think — wonder why?” 

“I’m sure I can’t imagine ” He seemed amused, for she often 
brought up such remnants of the past, and she never forgot a 
detail. 

“Oh, but just think!” They were crossing a shaky little 
wooden bridge now. Amber walking ahead, and suddenly she 
turned and looked up at him. “What if Aunt Sarah hadn’t sent 
me that day to take the gingerbread to the blacksmith’s wife! 
We’d never even have known each other! I’d still be m Mary- 
green!” 

“No you wouldn’t. There’d have been other Cavaliers going 
through — ^you’d have left Marygreen whether you’d ever seen 
me or not ” 

“Why Bruce Carlton! I would not’ I went with you because 
it was fate — it was m the stars! Our lives are planned in heaven, 
and you know it’” 

“No, I don’t know it, and you don’t either. You may think it, 
but you don’t feel it ” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about.” They were across 
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the bridge, strolling along side by side again, and Amber 
switched petulantly at the grass with a little twig she had 
picked up Suddenly she flung it away and faced him squarely, 
her hands catching at his arms “Don’t you think that we were 
meant for each other, Bruce‘S You must thmk so — ^now.” 

“What do you mean, ‘now’?” 

“Why — after everything we’ve been through together Why 
else did you stay and take care of me then? You could have 
gone away when you were well and left me alone — if you 
hadn’t loved me.” 

“My God, Amber, you take me for a greater villain than I 
am. But of course I love you And m a sense I agree with you 
that we were meant for each other ” 

“In a sense? What do you mean by that?” 

His arms went about her, the fingers of one hand combing 
through the long glossy mass of her hair, and his mouth came 
down close to hers “This is what I mean,” he said softly. 
“You’re a beautiful woman — and I’m a man. Of course we were 
meant for each other.” 

But, though she did not say anything more about it just then, 
that was not what she wanted to hear When she had stayed 
with him in London, at the risk of her own life, she had not 
thought of or expected either gratitude or return. But when 
he had stayed with her, and cared for her as tenderly and de- 
votedly as she had for him — she believed then that he had 
changed, and that now he would marry her She had waited, 
with growing apprehension and misgiving, for him to speak of 
it — but he had said nothing. 

Oh, but that’s not possible* she told herself again and again. 
If he loved me enough to do all that — he loves me enough to 
marry me. He thinks I know he will as soon as we’re where we 
can — that’s why he hasn’t said anything — He thinks I — 
torment that grew more insistent with each day that passed. 

But not all her brave assurances could still the doubts and 
She began to realize that, after all, nothing had changed — ^he 
still intended to go on with his hfe just as he had planned it, 
as though there had never been a plague. 

She wanted desperately to talk to him about it but, afraid of 
blighting the harmony there was between them — almost perfect 
for the first time since they had known each other — she forced 
herself to put it off and wait for some favourable opportunity. 

Meanwhile the days were going swiftly. The holly had 
turned scarlet; loaded wagons stood m the orchards, and the 
air was fragrant with the fresh autumn smell of ripe red ap- 
ples Once or twice it rained. 

They left the boat at Abingdon and stayed overnight in a 
quiet old mn. The host and hostess finally accepted their cer- 
tificates-of-health, but with obvious misgivings and only be- 
cause Brace gave them five extra guineas — ^though their money 
supply was now almost gone But the next morning they hired 
horses and a guide and set out for Almsbury’s country home, 
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some sixty miles away They followed the main road to Glou- 
cester, spent the night there and went on the next day. When 
they reached Barberry Hill m mid-mornmg Amber was thor- 
oughly exhausted. 

Almsbury came out of the house with a yell He swung her 
up off her feet and kissed her and pounded Bruce on the back, 
telling them all the while how he had tried to find them both— 
never guessing that they were together — how scared he had 
been, and how glad he was to have them there with him, alive 
and well. Emily seemed just as pleased, though considerably 
less exuberant, and they went inside together. 

Barberry Hill had not been the most important country 
possession of the Earls of Almsbury, but it was the one he had 
been able to have restored to the family Though less imposing 
than Almsbury House in the Strand, it had a great deal more 
charm. It was L-shaped, built of red brick, and lay intimately 
at the foot of a hill Part of it was four stories high, part only 
three; there was a pitched slate roof with many gables and dor- 
mer-windows and several spiralling chimneys. All the rooms 
were decorated with elaborate carvings and mouldings, the 
ceilings were crusted with plaster-work as ornamental as the 
frosting on a Twelfth Day cake, the grand staircase was a pro- 
fusion of late Elizabethan carving and there were gay gorgeous 
colours everywhere. 

Almsbury immediately sent a party of men to find Nan Brit- 
ton and bnng her there. And when Amber had rested and put 
on one of Lady Almsbury’s gowns — ^which she did not think 
had any style at all and which she had to pin in at the sides — 
she and Bruce went to the nursery. They had not seen their 
son for more than a year, not since the mornings when they 
had met at Almsbury House, and he had grown and changed 
considerably. 

He was now four and a half years old, tall for his age, 
healthy and sturdy. His eyes were the same grey-green that 
Brace’s were and his dark-brown hair hung in loose waves to 
his shoulders, rolling over into great rings He had been put 
into adult clothes — a change which was made at the age of 
four — and they were in every way an exact replica of Lord 
Carlton’s, even to the miniature sword and feather-trimmed hat 

These grown-up clothes for children seemed symbolic of the 
hot-house forcing of their lives For he was already learning 
to read and write and do simple arithmetic, riding-lessons had 
begun, as well as instruction in dancing and deportment Be- 
fore long there would be more lessons: French, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew; fencing, music, and singing Childhood was brief, 
manhood came early, for life was an uncertain nsk at best. 
There was no time to be lost 

When they entered the nursery little Bruce, with Almsbury’s 
eldest son, was seated at a tiny table studying his hom-book. 
But obviously he knew that his parents were coming to see 
him, for just as they opened the door he looked around with a 
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quick expectancy which suggested many previous eager glances 
in that direction. As the horn-book went clattering to the floor, 
he was off the chair and running toward them joyously. But 
instantly, at a sharp word from his nurse, he stopped, swept off 
his hat and bowed with great ceremony, first to Brace and then 
to Amber 

“I’m glad to see you, sir. And, madame.’* 

But T^ber was not in awe of the nurse. She rushed forward, 
dropped to her knees and swooped him into her arms, cover- 
ing his pink cheeks with passionate kisses. Tears glistened in 
her eyes and began to fall, but she was laughing with happi- 
ness. “Oh, my darling! My darhng! I thought I would never see 
you again.” 

His arms were about her neck “But why, madame? I was 
sure Fd see you both again one day.” 

Amber laughed and murmured quickly beneath her breath: 
“Damn the nurse! Don’t call me madame! Fm your mother and 
that’s what I’ll be called!” They laughed together at that, he 
whispered “Mother,” and then gave a quick half-apprehensive, 
half-defiant look over his shoulder to where the nurse stood 
watching them. 

He was more reserved with Bruce and apparently felt that 
they were both gentlemen from whom such demonstrations 
were not expected It was obvious, however, that he adored his 
father. Amber felt a pang of jealousy as she watched them but 
she scolded herself for her pettiness and was even a little 
ashamed. After an hour or so they left the nursery and started 
back down the long gallery toward their own adjoining apart- 
ments at the opposite end of the building. 

All of a sudden Amber said: “It isn’t right, Bruce, for him 
to live this way. He’s a bastard. What’s the use for him to 
learn to carry himself like a lord — ^when God knows how he’ll 
shift once he’s grown-up.” 

She looked up at him sideways, but his expression did not 
change and now, as they reached the door to her apartment, he 
opened it and they went in. She turned about quickly to face 
him, and knew at that instant he was about to say something 
which he expected would make her angry. 

“Fve been wanting to talk to you about this, Amber — want 
to make him my heir — And then, as a flash of hope went 
over her face, he hastily added: “In America no one would 
know whether he’s legitimate or not — ^they’d think he was the 
child of an earlier marriage.” 

She stared at him incredulously, her face recoiling as though 
from a sudden cruel slap. “An earlier marriage?” she repeated 
softly. “Then you’re married now.” 

“No, Fm not. But I’ll marry someday — ” 

“That means you stiU don’t intend to marry me.” 

He paused, looking at her for a long moment, and one hand 
started to move in an involuntary gesture, but dropped to his 
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side again “No, Amber,” he said at last. “Yon know that. 
We’ve talked this all over before.” 

“But if s different now! You love me — ^you told me so your- 
self? And I know you do! You must! Oh, Bruce, you didn’t 
tell me that to — ” 

“No, Amber, I meant it. I do love you, but — ” 

“Then why won’t you marry me — if you love me?” 

“Because, my dear, love has nothing to do with it ” 

“Nothing to do with it* It has everything to do with it! We’re 
not children to be told by our parents who we’ll marry! We’re 
grown up and can do as we like — ” 

“I intend to ” 

For several seconds she stared at him, while the desire to 
lash out her hand and slap him surged and grew inside her. But 
something she remembered — a hard and glittering expression 
in his eyes — held her motionless. He stood there watching her, 
almost as though waiting, and then at last he turned and 
walked out of the room. 

Nan arrived a fortnight later with Susanna, the wet-nurse, 
Tansy and Big John Waterman. They had spent the four months 
going from one village to another, fleeing the plague Despite 
everything only one cart-load had been stolen; almost all of 
Amber’s clothes and personal belongings were intact. She was 
so grateful that she promised Nan and Big John a hundred 
pounds each when they returned to London. 

Bruce was enchanted with his seven-months-old daughter. 
Susanna’s eyes were no longer blue but now a clear green and 
her hair was bright pure golden blonde, not the tawny colour 
of her mother’s. She did not very much resemble either Bruce 
or Amber but she gave every promise of being a beauty and 
seemed already conscious of her destiny, for she flirted be- 
tween her fingers and giggled delightedly at the mere sight of a 
man Almsbury, teasing Amber, said that at least there could 
be no doubt as to her mother’s identity. 

The very day of Nan’s arrival Amber put off Emily’s unbe- 
coming black dress and, after considerable deliberation, se- 
lected one of her own* a low-bosomed formal gown of copper- 
coloured satin with stiff-boned bodice and sweeping train. She 
painted her face, stuck on three patches, and for the first time 
in many months Nan dressed her hair again in long ringlets 
and a high twisted coil. Among her jewellery she found a pair 
of emerald ear-rings and an emerald bracelet. 

“Lord*” she said, surveying herself in the mirror with 
pleased satisfaction. “I’d almost forgot what I look like!” 

She was expecting Bruce back soon — ^he and Almsbury had 
gone out to hunt — and though she was eager to have him see 
her at her best again she was a httle apprehensive too. What 
would he say about her putting off mourning so soon? A 
widow was expected to wear plain unadorned black with a long 
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veil over her hair all the reat of her life — ^unless she married 
again 

At last she heard the door slam in the next room and his 
boots crossed the floor He called her name and then almost 
immediately appeared in the doorway, pulling loose the cravat 
at his neck She was watching for him with her eyes big and 
uncertain, and she broke into a delighted smile as he stopped 
abruptly and then gave a long low whistle She spread her fan 
and turned slowly around before him. 

“How do I look‘d” 

“How do you look* Why, you vain little minx, you look like 
an angel — and you know it*” 

She ran toward him, laughing. “Oh, do I, Bruce*” But sud- 
denly her face sobered and looked down at her fan, begin- 
ning to count the sticks. “D’you think I’m wicked to leave off 
mourning so soon? Oh, of course,” she added hastily, with a 
quick upward glance, “I’ll wear it when I get back to town. 
But out here in the country with no one to see me or know if 
I’m a widow or not — it doesn’t matter out here, does it*^” 

He bent and gave her a bnef kiss, gnnning, and though she 
searched his face carefully she could not be sure what he was 
thinking “Of course it’s not wicked Mourning, you know, is 
done with the heart — ” Lightly he touched her left breast 

After an unusually hot and arid summer the weather 
changed swiftly at the end of October. Violent rainstorms 
came in rapid succession and by the middle of the month there 
were hard frosts The two men went out to ride or hunt in 
spite of it, though usually the powder became wet and they 
seldom shot anything Amber spent most mornings in the 
nursery Other times Bruce and Almsbury played billiards 
while she watched, or the three of them played cards or amused 
themselves by making anagrams out of their own names or 
someone else’s — for the most part they turned out to be un- 
flattering, Emily seldom joined in these pastimes for she was 
an old-fashioned housewife who preferred to oversee each 
smallest detail of cooking and cleaning, rather than leave it to 
a steward as many great ladies had begun to do. Amber did not 
see how she could tolerate spending all her hours, in the nurs- 
ery, the still-room, or the kitchen, but there was no doubt the 
three of them were gayer when Emily was not present. 

Ordinarily Barberry Hill was overflowing with guests at that 
time of year for both the Earl and her Ladyship had vast 
numbers of relatives, but the plague was keeping everyone at 
home and only occasionally some neighbour came to call. More 
encouraging news, however, had begun to come from London 
The number of deaths was decreasing, though it was still over 
a thousand a week Many who had left town when fewer than 
a hundred died in one week were now going back. The streets 
were full of beggars covered with plague sores, but no more 
corpses were to be seen and the dead-carts came only at night. 
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A feeling of optimism was beginning to prevail again for they 
thought that the worst was over 

Brace was growing restless He was worried about what had 
happened to his ships and the pnzes he had brought, he wanted 
to go back to London and, as soon as possible, to sail again for 
America. Amber asked when he thought that he would leave 
“As soon as I can Whenever it seems likely that men will 
be willing to sign on again ” 

“I want to go back with you ” 

“I don’t think you’d better, Amber I’m going to Oxford 
first — the Court’s there now and I want to see the King about 
a grant of land. The weather’s terrible and I can’t take the 
time to travel by coach — and once I get to London I’ll be so 
busy I wouldn’t be able to see you Stay here with Almsbury 
another month or two — the city isn’t safe yet ” 

“I don’t care,” she insisted stubbornly, “whether it’s safe or 
not If I can see you at all I’m going And it won’t hurt me to 
ride horseback that far. I’ll warrant you ” 

But one noon as she stood at her windows looking out over 
the grey-skied rolling hills that swept away south watching a 
party of horsemen approach the house, a strange feeling of 
dread and suspicion began to take hold of her Before it was 
possible actually to distinguish the individual horses or their 
riders she was sure that Brace was not among them Suddenly 
she turned, swooping up her skirts, and rushed out of the room 
along the hallway and down the great staircase She arrived at 
the bottom and confronted Almsbury just as he entered the 
hall 

“Where’s Bruce!” 

Almsbury, who wore a long riding-cloak and high leather 
boots, his brown hair wet and the feathers on his hat soaking 
and draggled, looked at her uneasily “He’s gone. Amber Back 
to London.” He took off his hat and knocked it against his 
knee. ’ 

“Gone? Without me!” She stared at him, first in surprise and 
then with growing anger. “But I was going, too’ I told him I 
was going'” 

“He said that he told you he was going alone ” 

“Blast him'” she muttered, and then all at once she turned 
and started off. “Well, he’s not' I’m going too'” 

Almsbury shouted her name but she paid no attention and 
ran on, back up the stairs again Half-way up she passed some- 
one she had not seen before, a well-dressed elderly man, but 
though he turned and looked after her she ignored him and 
ran on “Nan!” she cried violently, bursting into her rooms 
again. “Pack some clothes for me' I’m going to London!” 

Nan stared at her and then looked toward the windows where 
the ram was furiously beating and splashing and the upper 
branches of an elm tree could be seen writhing with the wind. 
“To London, mam? In this weather?” 
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“Damn the weather! Pack my clothes I tell you! Anything, I 
don’t care! Throw it in’” 

Slie was yanking loose the bows that fastened the front of 
her bodice and now she tore the gown down and stepped out of 
It, kicking It to one side as she went to the dressing-table and 
began to slam her bracelets onto its polished wood surface. Her 
face was glowering and her teeth clenched furiously. 

Damn &m! she thought. At least he could let me have that 
much’ I’ll show him’ FU show him! 

Nan scurried about, pulling gowns and smocks and shoes 
off hooks and out of drawers. Both women were so occupied 
they did not see Almsbury open the door and come in until 
he spoke. 

“Amber! What in the devil are you doing?’* 

“Going to London’ What d’ye think?” 

She did not even glance at him but was jerking the bodkins 
out of her hair, which tumbled down her back He crossed over 
swiftly and his face appeared behind her in the mirror. She 
gave him a truculent glare, daring him to try to stop her. 

“Leave the room, Britton! Do as I say!” he added, as Nan 
hesitated, looking at Amber. “Now listen to me! Do you want 
to make a fool of yourself? He doesn’t want you m London. 
He doesn’t think it’s safe and he doesn’t care to be troubled 
with you — ^he’s going to be busy.” 

“I don’t care what he wants. I’m going anyway. Nan!” She 
whirled about, shouting the girl’s name, but Almsbury caught 
her wrist and brought her up shortly. 

“You’re not going — if I have to tie you to a bedpost’ It 
is possible to have plague twice, you know If you had any 
sense you wouldn’t want to go back — ^for nothing. Bruce left 
because he had to. His ships may be ruined or plundered by 
now and if they haven’t been they would be soon after the 
town began to fill again. Now, darling, for God’s sake — ^be 
sensible. He’ll be back again some day; he said he would.” 

Amber looked up at him, her lower hp still rolled out stub- 
bornly, but tears were in her eyes and beginning to shde over 
her cheeks. She sniffled but did not protest when he put his 
arms about her. “But why,” she asked him at last, and 
caught her breath on a sob, '‘why didn’t he even say ‘goodbye* 
to me? Last night — ^why, last night was just like always — 

He pressed her head to his chest and stroked her hair. “Just 
maybe, sweetheart — it was because he didn’t want to quarrel ” 

Amber gave a mournful little wail and burst into tears at 
that, her arms going about his neck for comfort “I — ^I wouldn’t 
have quarrelled! Oh, Almsbury! I love him so much!” 

He let her c^, holding her close, until at last she began to 
grow quiet again. Then he took out a handkerchief and gave 
it to her. “Did you notice the gentleman commg downstairs as 
you were going up?” ^ 

She blew her nose, wiped at her red eyes and tear-stained 
face. “No. I didn’t. Why?” 
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“He asked me who you were. He thinks you’re the most 
beautiful woman he’s ever seen.” 

Vanity crept through her grief. “Does he*^” She sniffled a 
few times, looking down at the handkerchief as she twisted it 
in her hands, and then blew her nose again. “Who is he?” 

“He’s Edmund Mortimer, Earl of Radclyffe — one of the 
oldest and most honoured famihes in England. Come on, dar- 
ling, it’s time for dinner. Let’s go down — he wants to be pre- 
sented.” 

Amber sighed, turning away. “Oh, I don’t care if he does. I 
don’t want to know anyone else.” 

Almsbury gave her an ingratiating smile “You’d rather stay 
in your room and mope, is that it*? Well, do as you like, but 
he’ll be mighty disappointed To teU you the truth, I thui he 
might make you a proposal.” 

“A proposal! What the devil would I want with another hus- 
band? I’m never going to get married again!” 

“Not even to an earl — ” said his Lordship thoughtfully. 
“Well, my dear, do as you like. But I thought I heard you say 
something to Bruce the other night like: ‘Just wait till I’m 
Countess of Puddle-dock.’ Now here’s your chance — are you 
going to throw it away?” 

“I suppose you told the old dotard how rich I am.” 

“Well, now — perhaps I did. I don’t remember ” 

“Oh, well, then, I’ll come down. But I’m not going to marry 
him. I don’t care whether I ever get to be a countess or not!” 

But she was already thinking: If the next time Bruce saw 
me I was her Ladyship, Countess of Radclyffe, he’d take some 
notice of that, I’ll warrant you! 

He’s only a baron! 


Chapter Thirty-nine 

Dinner was postponed a half-hour, while Amber dressed 
agam and removed the traces of tears from her face Then, 
throwing a fur-lined cloak about her shoulders, she went to the 
dining-parlour. It was always necessary to wear cloaks when 
passing from one room to another during the winter, but tins 
year it was so cold that they must be worn all the time. 

Almsbury and his guest stood before the fireplace Lady 
Almsbury sat near them, workmg on a piece of needle-point. 
The two men turned, Almsbury made the introductions, and 
as Amber curtsied her eyes swept cntically over the Earl of 
Radclyffe. Her first reaction was quick: How ugly he is! She 
decided immediately that she would not marry him, and they 
sat down to dinner. 

Edmund Mortimer was fifty-seven and looked at least five 
years older. He was perhaps three inches taller than Amber, 
but because she had on high-heeled shoes they were exactly of 
a height. Slight and dehcate, with narrow shoulders and thin 
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legs, his head seemed too large for his fragile frame and the 
luxuriant periwig he wore increased the effect of disproportion. 
His face was severe and ascetic in expression and as he spoke 
decaying yellow teeth showed between his tight-pressed bps. 
Only his clothes met with her approval, for they were the most 
exquisite, the most perfect in every detail, that she had ever 
seen And his manners, though cold and not engaging, were 
likewise impeccable. 

“His Lordship,” said Almsbury, as they began to eat, “has 
been travelling on the Continent these three years past.” 

“Oh?” said Amber politely She was not hungry and she 
wished that she had stayed m her own room. She had to 
swallow food to force down the aching lump that rose m her 
throat “But why come back now, of all times — with the plague 
among us?” 

His voice, as he answered her, was precisely clipped, as 
though the man who spoke would tolerate no carelessness “I 
am no longer young, madame Sickness and death do not 
frighten me any more And my son is to be married withm the 
fortnight — I came back for the ceremony.” 

“Oh ” That was all she could think of to say. 

It did not seem to her that he was so interested in her as 
Almsbury had said and since she had come half to be flattered 
by a man’s goggle-eyed starmg, she was disappointed and 
bored. She paid little attention to the rest of the conversation 
and as soon as dinner was over escaped back to her room. 

The apartments she had shared with Bruce for more than a 
month were dreary and deserted now, and the fact that he had 
so recently been there made them even lonelier She wandered 
forlornly from one room to another, finding something to re- 
mind her of him everywhere she looked. Tfiere was the book 
he had been reading last, lying opened in a big chair She 
picked It up and glanced at it: Francis Bacon’s “History of 
Henry VII.” There was a pair of mud-stained boots, two or 
three soiled white-hnen sh^s which carried the strong male 
smell of his sweat, a hat he had worn while hunting. 

Suddenly Amber dropped to her knees, the hat crushed in 
her hands, and burst into shaking sobs. She had never felt 
more lonely, hopeless and despairing. 

Two or three hours later when Almsbury gave a knock at 
the door and then came in she was stretched out on her stom- 
ach on the bed, head buried in her arms, no longer crying but 
merely lying there — ^listless. 

“Amber — ” He spoke to her softly, thinking that she might 
be asleep. 

She turned her head. “Oh. Come in, Almsbury.” 

He sat down beside her and she rolled over on her back and 
lay looking up at him Her hair was rumpled and her eyes red 
and swollen, her head ached vaguely but persistently, and her 
expression was dull and apathetic Almsbury’s ruddy face was 
now serious and kmdly, and he bent to kiss her forehead. 
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“Poor little sweetheart.” 

At the sound of his voice the tears welled irresistibly again, 
rolling out the corners of her eyes and streaking across ^Jber 
temples. She bit at her lower lip, determined to cry no longer; 
but for several moments they were quiet and one of Almsbury’s 
square hands stroked over her head. 

“Almsbury,” she said at last. “Did Bruce leave without me 
because he’s going to get married?” 

“Married? Good Lord, not that I know anything about! No, 
I swear he didn’t.” 

She gave a sigh and looked away from him, out the win- 
dows. “But someday he’ll get married — and he says when he 
does he wants to make Bruce his heir ” Her eyes came back 
again, slightly narrowed now and suddenly hard with resent- 
ment. “He won’t marry me — ^but he’ll make my son his heir. A 
pretty fetch!” Her mouth twisted bitterly and she gave a kick 
of her toe at the blankets. 

“But you will let him, won’t you? After all, it would be best 
for the boy.” 

“No, I won’t let him! Why should I? If he wants Bruce, he 
can marry me!” 

Almsbury continued to watch her for several seconds, but 
then all at once he changed the subject. “Tell me: What’s your 
opmion of Radclyffe?” 

She made a face. “A nasty old slubber-degullion. I hate him. 
Anyway, he didn’t seem so mightily smitten by me. Why, he 
scarcely gave me a glance, once he’d made his leg.” 

He smiled “You forget, my dear. He belongs to another age 
than ours. The Court of the first Charles was a mighty formal 
and discreet place — ogling wasn’t the fashion there, no matter 
how much a gentleman might admire a lady.” 

“Is he rich?” 

“He’s very poor. The Wars ruined his family.” 

“Then that’s why he thinks I’m so handsome!” 

“Not at all. He said you’re the finest woman he’s seen in two- 
score years — ^you remind him, he says, of a lady he once knew, 
long ago.” 

“And who can that be, pray?” 

Almsbury shrugged “He didn’t say. Some mistress he had, 
most likely. Men are never favourably reminded of their 
wives.” 

She saw the Earl of Radclyffe again the next day at dinner, 
but now there were two more guests: a cousin of Emily’s, Lady 
Rawstorne, and her husband. Lord Rawstorne was a big man 
— about Almsbury’s height, but much heavier — ^with a boister- 
ous laugh, a red face and a smell of stables about him. The 
moment he saw Amber he seemed delighted and throughout 
dinner he stared across the table at her. 

His wife looked sour and discontented, as though she had 
watched such behaviour for a great many years and was not 
even yet resigned to it. And the Earl of Radclyffe, though he 
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elaborately ignored Rawstorne and his staring at Mrs. Danger- 
field, was clearly annoyed For the most part he sat with his 
eyes on his plate, and regarded the food with the expression of 
one to whom it could mean only future distress. Amber was 
amused by both of them and found a sort of mischievous pleas- 
ure m flirting with Lord Rawstorne. She pouted her lower lip, 
slanted her eyes at him, and moved her body provocatively. But 
it was not a very entertaining diversion Loneliness and bore- 
dom continued to mock at her 

As she left the table she saw Rawstorne begin to edge 
around from one side, trying to avoid his wife’s glowering sig- 
nals and get to her, but before he could do so Radclyffe was 
at her side He bo '/ed, stiffly as a marionette whose joints had 
not been well oiled for years 

“Your servant, madame ” 

“Your servant, sir ” 

“Perhaps you recall, madame, that yesterday Lord Alms- 
bury mentioned I had brought several objects of interest and 
value with me from abroad? Some of those things were in ray 
coach and in the hope that you might honour me by looking 
at them I had a case unpacked last night Would you be so 
kind, madame‘>” 

Amber was about to refuse but decided that she might as 
well do that as go back upstairs and sit alone, and probably 
cry again “Thank you, sir Fd like to see them ” 

“They’re in the libraiy, madame.” 

The great room was dark, oak-panelled and but dimly 
lighted. Before the fireplace there was a large table spread with 
several articles and next to it was a torchere, the shelves of 
books stood far away m the spreading gloom Almsbury was 
no ardent scholar and the place smelled unaired and musty. 

Amber approached the table without interest, but ifnmedi- 
ately her indifference turned to delight, for it was covered with 
a great number of rare and delicate and precious things There 
was a small white marble statue, a Venus with the head broken 
off, a blackamoor carved out of ebony with an enamelled skirt 
of ostnch feathers and real jewels in the turban and around 
the thick muscular arms; a heavy gold frame, exquisitely 
wrought; tortoise-shell jewel-boxes and diamond buttons and 
dainty blown-glass perfume-bottles Each was perfect of its 
kind and had been selected by a man whose taste was never- 
failmg 

“Oh, how beautiful' Oh! Look at this'” She turned to him 
eagerly, eyes sparkling “Can I pick it up if Fm carefuF” 

He smiled, bowed again “Certainly, madame Please do ” 

Forgetting that she did not like him she began to ask him 
questions He told her where he had found each one, what its 
history was, through whose hands it had passed before it had 
come to him She liked the story of the blackamoor best. 

“Two hundred years ago there was a Venetian lady — ^very 
beautiful, as all ladies in legends are — ^and she owned a gigan- 



tic black slave whom her husband believed to be a eunuch 
But he was not and when the lady bore his black child she had 
the infant killed and a white one put m its place The midwife, 
from some motive of jealousy or revenge, told the husband of 
his wife’s infidelity and he killed the slave before her eyes. She 
had the ebony statue made, secretly of course, in her lover’s 
memory.” 

At last, when there was no more to be said, she thanked him 
and turned away with a sigh. “They’re all wonderful. I envy 
you, my lord.” She could never see a beautiful thmg without 
longing violently to possess it. 

“Won’t you allow me, madame, to make you a gift?” 

She turned swiftly. “Oh, but your Lordshipl They must 
mean a great deal to you!” 

“They do, madame, I admit it. But your own appreciation is 
so keen I know that whichever you choose will be loved as 
much by you as it could be by me.” 

For several moments she stared at them critically, deter> 
mined to make the one choice she would not regret, deciding 
first on one and then another. She stood bent forward, tapping 
her fan on her chin, wholly absorbed. Slowly she became aware 
that he was watching her and gave him a swift sidelong glance, 
for she wanted to catch his expression before he could change 
it. As she had expected he glanced hastily away, refusing to 
meet her eyes, but nevertheless the look she had surprised on 
his face made the frank good-natured lust of Lord Rawstorne 
seem naive and artless. The repugnance she had felt the first 
moment of their meeting came back agam, stronger than ever 
What is there about this old man? she thought. He’s strange — 
he’s strange and nasty. 

She picked up the blackamoor — ^which was very heavy and 
about two feet high — and turned to the Earl Once more he 
presented to her a face cool and pohte, austere as an anchor- 
ite’s. 

“This is what I want,” she said. 

“Certainly, madame.” She thought that a hint of a smile 
lurked somewhere about his thin mouth, but she could not be 
sure. Had her choice amused him, or was it only her imagma- 
tion, perhaps a trick of the lightmg? “But if you are of a timid 
nature, madame, perhaps another choice would be more com- 
fortable to you. There’s an old superstition the statue’s cursed 
and brings fil-luck to whoever owns it.” 

She glanced at him sharply, momentarily alarmed, for she 
was passionately superstitious and knew it. But she decided in- 
stantly that he did not want to part with the blackamoor after 
all and was trying to scare her into making a less valuable 
choice. She would have kept it now no matter what the curse 
might be and her eyes ghttered defiance 
^ “Pooh, my lord! That’s a tale to scare children and old la- 
dies! But it doesn’t scare me! Unless you have some objection 
—I’ll take this.” 
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He bowed again and this time she knew that he was smiling, 
ever so faintly “I protest, madame. I have no objections at ^ 

■ — and I knew that you were a person of too much wit to be 
alartned by such foolishness ” 

The next day Radclyffe was gone Three days later a letter 
came for Amber She showed it to Almsbury that same morn- 
ing when he came in to talk to her as Nan was brushing her 
hair. The ebony blackamoor stood beside the dressing-table. 

Almsbury grinned “So the old goat finds that his thoughts 
return to you as to any creation of perfect beauty ” 

Amber stuck a patch at the left side of her mouth “Since 
I’ve become a rich widow I find my attractions have increased 
a hundredfold ” 

“Only on the score of marriage, sweetheart You’ve always 
had attractions enough for a dozen other women — but m the 
way of the world a pretty face without money must go abeg- 
ging for honest suitors Now you’re rich, you can take your 
pick from a dozen ” He stood up and leaned close enough so 
that his next words could not be overheard by the maids in the 
room. “If I weren’t married I’d make you a proposal myself.” 
Amber laughed gaily, thinking that he was joking 

He bent down then and as he kissed her cheek he whispered 
in her ear. She murmured ’an answer, they exchanged a wink in 
the mirror and he went out. Lord Carlton formed the pivotal 
point for their mutual affection. Amber liked Almsbury better 
for being Bruce’s friend, he liked her better for being his Lord- 
ship’s mistress and mother of his children. But not one of the 
three considered it either strange or disloyal that in Carlton’s 
absence the Earl sometimes made love to her 

Only a few days later she heard from Radclyffe again. He 
sent "her a gilded Florentine mirror with a very wide frame, 
carved in lavish scrolls like the swirl of ostrich plumes. The ac- 
companying note said that this mirror had once reflected the 
image of the loveliest woman in Italy, but he hoped it might 
now reflect the most beautiful face in Europe. In less than a 
week there arrived a basket of oranges — a great rarity now with 
the war and intense cold — and hidden among them was a topaz 
necklace. 

“He must intend marrying me,” said Amber to the Earl. “No 
man makes such valuable presents unless he expects to get ’em 
back again ” 

Almsbury laughed. “I think you’re right And if he does 
make you a proposal — ^what about you? Will you accept?” 

Amber gave a sigh and a shrug. “I don’t know It’s no use 
being rich, unless you’ve got a title too.” She made a face. “But 
I hate that stinking old buck-fitch.” 

“Then marij a young man.” 

She gave him a glance of mdignation. “Why, I’d rather be 
buried alive than marry one of your hectoring Frenchified Cov- 
ent Garden fops I know well enough what that means They get 
you with child and send you off to thf .country to breed — ^while 
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they stay in London to play the town-bull and spend all yppr 
portion on actresses and ’Change women. No thanks, not for 
me. I’ve seen enough of that to learn my lesson. If I’ve got:to 
marry someone to get a title I’d rather marry an old man I hate 
than a young one I hate. At least there’s a sooner prospect of 
freedom that way.” 

The Earl burst into hearty laughter. Amber looked at him 
in surpnse and some annoyance. “Well — ^my lord? What makes 
you so hysterical, pray?” 

“You do, sweetheart. I swear no one would ever guess to 
hear you talk that six years ago you were a simple country- 
wench and so virtuous you slapped my face for making you an 
honest offer of my affections. I wonder what’s happened to 
her — ^that innocent pretty girl I saw on the Marygreen com- 
mon?” His voice and eyes turned a little wistful at the last. 

Amber was petulant; why shouldn’t he be satisfied with the 
way she was now? She liked to think of Ahnsbury as one man 
who accepted her exactly as she was, hked her and approved 
of everything she said and did. “I don’t know,” she said 
crossly. “She’s gone now — ^if she ever existed at all. She couldn’t 
last long in London.” 

He gave her hand a quick friendly grasp. “No, darling, she 
couldn’t. But seriously, I think it would be a mistake for you 
to marry Radclyffe.” 

“Why? You suggested it yourself to begin with.” 

“I know- But I only wanted to make you think about some- 
thing besides Bruce. In the first place, he’s deep in debt. It 
might take half your inhentance to get him out.” 

“Oh, I’ve got that all planned. I’ll have the contract drawn 
to let me retain management of my own funds.” 

Ahnsbury shook his head. “That’ll never do. He wouldn’t 
marry you with any such arrangement as that — any more than 
you’d marry him if he was to retain sole use of his title. No, if 
you marry Radclyffe you’ve got to sign over >[our money to him. 
But do you think you could tolerate living in the same house 
with him — ^not to mention sleeping in the same bed?” 

“Oh, as for that! In London I won’t know he’s about. I’ll 
spend aU my days at Court — and maybe some of my nights, 
too.” Her mouth turned up significantly at one comer; she had 
never completely abandoned her earher ambition of tseing his 
Majesty’s mistress — and whenever Bmce Carlton was gone the 
prospect glittered. 

To be mistress to the King, a great lady, feared and envied 
and admired. To be stared and pointed at in the streets, 
watched in the galleries of the Palace, bowed and trackled to in 
the Drawing-Rooms. To be begged for favours, fawned upon 
for a smile — to hold the power of success or failure over doz- 
ens, even hundreds, of men and women. That was the summit 
of ambition — ^higher than the Queen, mightier than the Chan- 
cellor, greater than any nobly bom woman in the land. And if 
she could once be presented at Whitehall, have the right and 



privilege of the royal apartments, see him day after day — ^Am- 
ber had no doubt that she could occupy the place which Cas- 
tlemaine was said to be rapidly losing 

All those things were m her mind when — ^just a few days after 
Christmas — she accepted the Earl of Radclyffe’s proposal of 
marriage. 

It came after a boresome week of impatient waiting on her 
part, for though she had been so scornful of him at first and still 
was, the more she thought about it the more she wanted to be- 
come a countess And marriage with him did not seem any 
formidable price to pay for the honour He had come back to 
Barberry Hill for the avowed purpose of “paying his compli- 
ments to Mrs. Dangerfield,” but he did very little of that or 
anything else which seemed to Amber like courting She could 
not even catch him looking at her agam as he had that day m 
the library. 

The day before he was to return to his own home some thirty 
miles north, they sat alone in the gallery playing a game of 
trick-track The gallery, on the second floor of the house, was 
an immense room which ran along two sides of the courtyard. 
It was massed with deep-set diamond-pane windows, on the 
panelled walls were dozens of portraits, and the ceiling was 
painted light blue with great wreaths of gilt roses. Radclyffe 
wore his hat and both of them had on long fur-lined cloaks; a 
brazier of hot coals was set beside each of them, and an enor- 
mous log blazed in the fireplace. But in spite of all that they 
were uncomfortably cold 

Amber moved a peg in the board to change her score. Then 
she sat, staring absently at it and waiting for him to make the 
next play At last, when several seconds had passed, she looked 
up. “Your move, my lord ” He was watching her, very careful- 
ly, like a man studying a paintmg — not like a man looking at a 
woman. 

“Yes,” he said quietly, not taking his eyes from her. “I 
know.” Amber returned his stare. “Madame — am not una- 
ware that it is a breach of propriety to ask for the hand of a 
lady who has been widowed only nine months. And yet my re- 
gard for you has reached that pitch I am prepared to fly in 
the face of all decorum Madame, I ask you most solemnly — 
will you do me that honour to become my wife?” 

Amber answered him immediately. “With all my heart, sir.” 
She had thought from the first that since each knew what the 
other wanted it was absurd they must mmce and simper like 
a couple of dancing-mice at Bartholomew Fair. 

Again she thought that she caught the hint of a smile on his 
mouth, but could not be sure. “Thank you madame. Your 
kindness is more than I deserve I must return to London soon 
after the first of the year, and if you will go with me we can be 
married at that time. I understand that the sickness is now 
greatly abated and the town has begun to fill again.” 

He wanted, of course to make certam her fortune had sur- 
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vived the Plague before he married her — but Amber was tired 
of the country and eager to get back herself 

They set out together in his coach on the second of January, 
bundled in furs and covered with fur-lmed robes, it was so cold 
they could see their breath as they talked The roads were so 
hard and frosty that it was possible to travel much faster than 
if it had been raining, but they had to stop that afternoon at 
four because the bouncing and jogging distressed his Lordship. 

The marriage-contract had been signed at Barberry Hill and 
Amber supposed he would take advantage of the usual custom 
to lie widi her that night. At eight o’clock, however, he bowed, 
wished her a good night, and retired to his own chamber. Am- 
tser and Nan watched him go, both of them staring with as- 
tonishment. Then as the door closed they looked at each other 
and burst into uncontrollable giggles. 

“He must be impotent!” hissed Nan. 

“I hope so!” 

It was nightfall on the fifth day when they reached London 
Amber had a feeling of dread as they approached the city, but 
- as they rolled through the dark quiet streets it began to disap- 
pear. There were no dead-carts, no corpses, very few red 
crosses to be seen Already the slopmg mounds m the grave- 
yarcfe had been covered over with a coarse green vegetation — 
the hundred thousand dead were effacing themselves Taverns 
were brightly lighted again and crowded, coaches teetered by 
filled with gay young men and women, the sound of music 
came from some of the houses. 

It never really happened, she thought. It never really hap- 
pened at all. She had a strange sense of discovery, as though 
she had wakened from some temble nightmare and found to 
her relief that it had been only a dream. 

Radclyffe House stood in Aldersgate Street above St Anne’s 
Lane and just without the City gates. The street was a broad 
one lined with large wide-spaced houses. Radcl3dfe told her 
that it resembled an Italian avenue more than any other street 
in London. It was the only place left so near the walls where 
some of the great old families were still living. 

The house had been virtually unoccupied for almost twenty- 
five years, but for a few servants left there as caretakers, and 
most of the windows were bricked up. Inside it was dark and 
dusty, the furniture was shrouded in dirty white and nothing 
had been brought up to date since it had been built eighty-five 
years ago. One room led into another like a maze, and with 
the exception of the graiSd staircase m the center of the house, 
aU passages and stair-wells were narrow and dark. Amber was 
relieved to find that the apartments to which she was shown 
had at least been cleaned and dusted and aired, even though 
otherwise it was m no better condition than the rest. 

Early the next mormng she went to visit Shadrac NewboM 
and found that he had kept all her money intact. (He also told 
her that Lord Carlton had sailed for Amenca two weeks be- 
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fore ) When she told him that her money was safe Radclyffe 
suggested that they be married as soon as all necessary arrange- 
ments could be made As she knew, he was a Catholic — whence 
it would be necessary to have two services performed, for a 
Catholic ceremony could be declared null and void. 

“I’d intended,” said Amber, “to bespeak a gown of my dress- 
maker. I haven’t got anything that’s new — and I thmk she could 
get one done in ten days or so ” 

“I don’t think it would be safe, madame, as yet — ^the sickness 
IS still too much with us But if you would care to oblige me, I 
have a gown laid away I should be most happy to have 
you wear ” 

Somewhat surprised, wondering if he kept a wedding-gown 
about for unexpected marriages, Amber agreed. Certainly it 
seemed a simple harmless request. 

Later in the day he came to her chamber, carrying in his 
arms a stiff white-satm gown, embroidered all over with tiny 
pearls, and as he shook it out she saw that there were deep 
sharp creases in it, as though it had been lying folded for a 
very long time. She realized then that it actually was an old 
gown, the white had turned creamy and the cut and style were 
many years out of fashion. The waist-hne was high with a flar- 
ing peplum slashed in four places, the low square neck had a 
deep collar of lace and lace cuffs finished the long full sleeves; 
when the skirt opened down the front a petticoat of heavy sil- 
ver cloth showed. 

Radclyffe smiled at her puzzled expression “As you can see 
— It isn’t a new gown But it is still beautiful, and I shall be 
grateful if you will wear it ” 

She reached out to take it ‘Tm glad to, sir.” 

Later, she and Nan examined it carefully, speculating. “It 
must be two-score years old, or more,” said Nan. “I wonder 
who wore it last‘d” 

Amber shrugged “His first wife, maybe. Or an old sweet- 
heart Someday I’ll ask him ” 

To her surprise she found when she put it on that it fitted her 
very well, almost as if it had been made for her. 

Chapter Forty 

“Amber, Countess of Radclyffe,” she said slowly, watching 
herself in a mirror, whereupon she wrinkled up her nose, 
snapped her fingers and turned away “Much good it does me!” 

They had been married just one week, but so far her hfe was 
no more exciting than it had been when she was plain Mrs. 
Dangerfield — certainly far less so than when she was Madame 
St Clare of His Majesty’s Theatre. The weather was so cold 
that it was unpleasant to go out The plague deaths for the past 
week had been almost a hundred, and neither King nor Court 
had yet returned to Whitehall She stayed at home, scarcely 
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left their suite of rooms — for the rest of the house continued 
in its dirt and gloom — and spent her time feeling bored and 
resentful Was this what she had traded her sixty-six thousand 
pounds for! It seemed a bad bargain — dullness and a man she 
despised. 

For now that she was his wife Radclyffe was a greater enig- 
ma than ever 

She saw him but little for he had a multitude of interests 
which he did not wish to share with her, nor she with him Sev- 
eral hours of almost every day he spent in the laboratory which 
opened out of their bedroom, and for which new equipment 
was constantly arriving When he was not there he was m the 
hbrary or m the offices on the lower floor, reading, writing, go- 
ing over his bills, and making plans for the remodelling and 
furnishing of the house. Though this was to be done, obvious- 
ly, at Amber’s expense, he never consulted her wishes in the 
matter or even told her what plans he had made. 

They met, usually just twice a day — at dinner, and in bed 
Conversation at dinner was polite and and, carried on chiefly 
for the benefit of the servants, but in bed they did not talk at 
all. The Earl could not, in any real sense, make love to her, for 
he was impotent and apparently had been for some time More 
than that, he disliked her, frankly and contemptuously — even 
while she roused in him conflicting emotions of desire and 
some wild yearning toward the past which he could never ex- 
plain. Yet he longed violently for complete physical possession 
— a longmg at which he caught night after night, but never 
grasped, and it drove him down a hundred strange pathways 
of lust and helpless rage. 

From the first morning they were enemies, but it was not 
until several days had gone by that mutual antipathy flared 
into open conflict It was over a question of money 

He presented to her a neatly-written note addressed to Shad- 
rac Newbold: “Request to pay to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
Radclytfe, or bearer, the sum of eighteen thousand pound,” and 
asked her to sign it, for the money was still in her name, though 
he possessed the marriage-contract which put control of her 
entire fortune, except for ten thousand pounds, into his hands 

They were standing beside a small wntmg-table As he gave 
her the paper he took a quill, dipped it m the mk-well and ex- 
tended It to her. She glanced first at the note and then, with a 
little gasp of amazement, raised her head to look at him 

“Eighteen thousand pounds!” she cried angrily. “My portion 
won’t last long at this rate!” 

“I beg your pardon, madame, but I believe that I am as well 
aware as you of the evanescent quality of money, and I have 
no more wish to dissipate your inheritance than you have to 
see me do so. This eighteen thousand pound is to pay my debts 
which, as I told you, have been accumulating for twenty-five 
years.” 

He spoke with the air of one who makes a a reasonable ex- 
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^ianation of a difficult problem to a child who is not very 
clever, and Amber gave him a furious glare. For a moment 
longer she hesitated, her mind stabbing here and there for a 
way out But at last she snatched away the pen, thrust it into 
the ink-well and with a few swift strokes scrawled her name 
across the sheet, makmg specks of ink fly as she did so. Then 
she threw down the pen, left him and walked to the window 
where she stood staring down into the alley below — scarcely 
seeing two women fish-vendors who were bellowing curses and 
slapping at each other with huge flounders. 

In a few moments she heard the door close behind him. 
Suddenly she whirled, grabbed up a small Chinese vase and 
threw it violently across the room. “Lightning blast him!” she 
cned. “Stinking old deviB” 

Nan rushed forward as though she would rescue the pieces. 
“Oh, Lord, mam’ Your Ladyship’” she corrected. “He’ll be 
stark staring mad when he finds what you’ve done! He was 
mighty fond of that vase’” 

“Yes! Well, I was mighty fond of that eighteen thousand 
pound, too! The varlet’ I wish it had been his head! Lord! 
What a miserable wretch is a husband!” Impatiently she 
glanced around, looking for some diversion “Where’s Tansy?” 

“His Lordship told me not to allow ’im in the room when 
you’re m your undress ” 

“Oh, he did, did he? We’ll see about that!” She rushed across 
the room and flung open the door, shouting. “Tansy! Tansy, 
where are you?” 

For a moment she got no answer. Then, from behind a 
massive carved chest appeared his turban and shortly the little 
fellow’s black and shining face He blinked his eyes sleepily, 
and as he opened his mouth to yawn half his face seemed to 
disappear. “Yes’m?” he drawled. 

“What the devil are you doing back there?” 

“Sleepin’, mam.” 

“What’s the matter with your own cushion in here?” 

“I am’ allowed no more in there. Mis’ Amber.” 

“Who said so!” 

“His Lordship done say so, mam.” 

“WeU, his Lordship doesn’t know what he’s talking about! 
You come in here, and from now on do as I say — not as he 
says’ D’ye hear?” 

“Yes’m ” 

It was just after noon when Radclyffe returned, entering the 
room with his usual quietness, to find Amber sitting cross- 
legged on the floor playing at “in and in” with Tansy and Nan 
Britton. There were piles of coins before each of them and 
the women were laughing delightedly over Tansy’s droll antics. 
Amber saw the Earl come in but ignored him, until he was 
standing directly beside her Then Tansy looked slowly around, 
his black eyes roUmg in their sockets, and Nan became appre- 
hensively stiE. Amber gave him a careless glance, shaking the 



dice back and forth in her hand. Though it made her angry, 
her heart was beating a little harder — but she had told Nan he 
might as well find out once and for all that she was not to be 
governed. 

“Well, m’lord*? I hope your creditors are happy now.” 

“Truly, madame,” said Radclylfe slowly, “you surprise me ” 

“Do I?” She rolled the four dice out onto the floor, watch- 
ing the numbers as they turned up. 

“Are you naive — or are you wanton?” 

Amber gave him a swift glance and heaved a deep bored 
sigh, brushed the dice aside and got to her feet, reaching down 
as she did so to take Tansy’s wrist and lift him too Suddenly 
there was a sharp stinging blow on the back of her hand that 
made the nerves tingle. Tansy gave a scared shriek, grabbing 
at her skirts for protection 

“Take your hands off that creature, madame’” Radclyffe’s 
voice was even and cold, but his eyes glittered savagely. “Get 
out of this room!” He spoke to Tansy, who ran, not waiting to 
be told twice 

Radclyffe looked at Nan, who was staying close to Amber. 
“I told you, Britton, that that little beast was not to be in this 
room when her Ladyship was undressed. What have you — ” 

“It’s not her fault!” snapped Amber. “She told me! I brought 
him in myself!” 

“Why?” 

“Why not? He’s been with me two and a half years — he 
comes and goes m my apartments as he likes!” 

' “Perhaps he did But he shall do so no longer You are now 
my wife, madame, and if you have no sense of decency your- 
self I shall undertake the management of your conscience my- 
self.” 

Furious, determined to hurt him with the one weapon she 
could depend upon, she said now, softly but with an unmis- 
takable sneer “Sure, my lord, you don’t expect to be cuckolded 
by a mere child?” 

The whites of Radcl5^e’s eyes turned red, and the purple 
veins of his forehead began to beat. Amber had an instant of 
real terror, for there was murderous rage in his face — but to 
her relief he seemed swiftly to control himself He flicked an 
imaginary speck of dust from his immaculate lace cravat. 

“Madame, I cannot imagine what sort, of a man your first 
husband must have been. I assure you that an Italian woman 
who spoke to her husband as you have just spoken to me would 
have the gravest cause to repent of her impertinence.” 

“Well, I’m not an Italian woman and this isn’t Italy — it’s 
England!” 

“Where husbands, you think, have no rights.” He turned 
away “Tomorrow that black monkey will be gone ” 

Suddenly Amber regretted her insolence and bluster. For 
she realized that he was neither to be bullied like Black Jack 
Mallard or Luke Channell — nor wheedled like Rex Morgan 
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or Samuel Dangerfield. He did not love her and he had no awe 
of her. And though it was fashionable to scorn husbands, she 
was quite aware that a wife, under the penal laws, was her 
husband’s property and chattel He could use her at his will, or 
even murder her — ^particularly since he was rich and titled. 

She changed her tone. “You won’t hurt him?” 

“I’m going to get rid of him, madame. I refuse to have him 
in my house any longer.” 

“But you won’t hurt him, will you? Why, he’s harmless and 
helpless as a puppy It wasn’t his fault he was in here! Oh, 
please let me send him to Almsbury! He’ll take care of him. 
Please, your Lordship!” She hated begging him and hated him 
more for making her beg, but she was fond of Tansy and could 
not bear to think of his being hurt. 

There was something on his face now almost like secret 
amusement, and his next words were her return for the cut 
she had given him “It scarcely seems possible,” he said slowly, 
“a woman could have so much fondness for a little black ape 
unless she had some use for him ” 

Amber shut her teeth and refused to be goaded For a long 
moment they faced each other. At last she repeated: “Will you 
please send him to Almsbury’s?” 

He smiled faintly, pleased to have her m this humiliating 
predicament “Very well I’ll send him tomorrow.” The favour, 
though granted, was like a slap. 

Amber’s eyes lowered. 

“Thank you, sir.” 

Someday, she was thmking, I’ll sht your gullet, you damned 
old cannibal. 

On the 1st of February Charles returned to Whitehall There 
were deep snows on the ground, the church bells pealed out 
mernly, and at night great bonfires lighted the black winter 
sky, welcoming the King home. Her majesty, however, and all 
the ladies had remained at Hampton Court Castlemaine had 
recently given birth to another son; the Queen had miscamed 
again. And York was not speaking to his Duchess because he 
thought — or pretended to think — that she had been havmg an 
affair with handsome Henry Sidney. 

Radclyffe went to wait upon the King, but Amber could not 
go to Court until the women returned, when she might be 
presented at a ball or some other formal occasion However, 
having once paid his respects, Radclyffe did not go often to 
Whitehall. He was not the sort of man King Charles would take 
for a confidant and his religion barred him from ever holding 
an office. Furthermore, he had been too long away from Court. 
A new generation was setting the pace, and it was not the pace 
at which his own had moved There was a new way of living, 
which he considered to be shallow, frivolous, lacking in grace 
or purpose Most of the men he judged either knaves or fools 
or both and the women he thought a pack of empty-headed 
sluts. He mcluded his wife m this category. 
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To Amber it seemed that time passed more slowly than ever 
before. She spent hours with Susanna, helping her leam to 
walk, building block castles and playmg with her, singing her 
the dozens of nursery rhymes she remembered from her child- 
hood. She adored her — but she could not build a whole life 
around her. She longed for that great exciting world to which 
she had bought and paid her admission and which she might 
now enter proudly by the front door, not sneak into hke a 
culprit through some back passageway. She was glad that Rad- 
clyffe was not interested m the gay hfe at the Palace, for that 
would leave her all the more free to enjoy it herself. 

She wanted nothing so much as to get away from him. She 
felt as though he was casting some evil spell over her, for 
though she did not actually see him often he seemed to hang 
forever at her shoulder, to lurk m her mind — sombre and 
dreaded. Alone in the house as she was and with few diver- 
sions, everything that was said or done by either of them as- 
sumed a magmfied importance. She mulled over each word 
spoken, each glance exchanged, every action, worrying it like 
a dog with a bone. 

Once, out of boredom, she ventured into his laboratory. 

She tried the door, found it open, and went in quietly, so as 
not to disturb him Great stacks of books and manuscripts, 
recently sent down from Lime Park, were piled on the floor 
There were several skulls, hundreds of jars and bottles, oil- 
lamps, pottery vessels of every shape and size — all the para- 
phernalia of alchemy. He was engaged, she knew, in the 
“Great Work” — a tedious, complicated process of seven years 
which had as its goal the discovery of the Philosopher’s Stone 
— a search that was occupying some of the best mmds of the 
age 

As she entered he stood before a table, his back to her, care- 
fully measuring a yellow powder She said nothing but walked 
toward him, her eyes going curiously over the loaded shelves 
and tables All at once he gave a start and the bottle dropped 
from his hands. 

Amber jumped backward to avoid spotting her gown. “Oh, 
I’m sorry.” 

“What are you doing in here!” 

Her anger flared quickly. “I just came in to look! Is there 
any harm in that?” 

He relaxed, smoothing the scowl from his face. “Madame, 
there are several places where women do not belong — ^under 
any circumstances at all A laboratory is one of them Pray 
don’t mterrupt me again I’ve spent too many years and too 
much money on this project to have it ruined now by a 
woman’s blundering.” 

After alchemy his greatest interest was his library, where he 
spent many hours of each day. For most of his life he had 
been collecting rare books and manuscripts, which he kept all 
m precise order, listing each one carefully and with a full 
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account of everything that pertained to it But his interest in 
books was more than mere pleasure m possession, m the look 
and feel of fine leather and old paper He read them as well 
There were Greek plays; Cicero’s letters, and the meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius; Plutarch and Dante; Spanish plays; 
French philosophers and scientists — all m their original lan- 
guages 

He did not forbid Amber the library, but it was not until 
they had been mamed for several weeks that she went into it. 
She had now become so desperate for entertainment that she 
was finally willing to read a book But she had not realized 
that he was there and when she saw him, sitting beside the fire- 
place with a pen m his hand and a great volume lying open on 
the wnting-table, she hesitated a moment, then started out 
again. He glanced up, saw her, and to her surprise got pohtely 
to his feet, smiling 

“Pray come m, madame. I see no reason why a woman may 
not enter a library — even though she isn’t likely to find much 
in it to her taste Or are you that freak of man and nature — a 
learned female?” 

His mouth, as he spoke the last sentence, turned ironically 
down. In common with most men — no matter what their own 
intellectual interests and acquirements might be — he consid- 
ered education for women absurd and even amusing Amber 
ignored the jibe; it was not a subject on which she could be 
easily offended 

“I thought I might find something to pass the time with. Have 
you got any plays written m English?” 

“Several What do you prefer — ^Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Shakespeare‘S” 

“It doesn’t matter. I’ve acted ’em all.” She knew that he did 
not hke any reference to her acting and mentioned it frequently 
to annoy him. So far he had refused the bait. 

But now he looked at her with obvious displeasure. Ma- 
dame, I had hoped your own sense of shame would prevent 
you from making any further reference to so unfortunate an 
episode m your Ufe. Pray, let me hear no more about it.” 

“Why not? Vm not ashamed of it!” 

“I am.” 

“It didn’t keep you from marrying me!” 

From across the dozen or so feet that separated them they 
eyed each other. Amber had long felt sure that if once she 
could break through his coldness and composure she would 
have him at her mercy If I ever hit him, she had told herself 
a dozen times, I’d never be afraid of him again. But she could 
not quite bring herself to do it. She knew well enough that he 
had a strong streak of cruelty, a malevolent savagery — highly 
refined, as were all his vices. But she had not lound any re- 
straining rem of conscience or compassion. Therefore she 
hesitated out of fear, and hated hersekf for the cowardice. 

“No,” he agreed at last. “It didn’t keep me from marrying 
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you — for you had other attractions which I found it impossible 
to resist ” 

“Yes’” snapped Amber “Sixty-six thousand of ’em!” 

Radclyffe smiled- “How perceptive,” he said, “for a woman!” 

For several seconds she glared at him, longing violently to 
smash her fist into his face. She had the feeling that it would 
crumble, like a mummy’s, beneath any hard and sudden blow, 
and she could picture his expression of horror as his face dis- 
mtegrated. Suddenly she turned toward the book-shelves. 

“Well, where are they’ The plays!” 

“On this shelf, madame Take whatever you want ” 

She picked out three or four at random, hastily, for she was 
anxious to get away from him “Thank you, sir,” she said 
without looking at him, and started out Just as she reached 
the door she heard his voice again 

“I have some very rare Italian books in which I believe you 
would be interested.” 

“I don’t read Itahan ” She did not glance around 

“These may be appreciated without a knowledge of the 
language. They make use of the umversal language of pic- 
tures.” 

She at once understood what he meant and paused, caught 
by her own strong mterest in whatever was sensational or 
prurient. With a smile which clearly betrayed his cynical 
amusement at her curiosity he turned and took down from a 
shelf a hand-tooled leather-bound volume, laid it on the table, 
and stood waiting. She turned, and for a moment hesitated, 
watching him suspiciously as though this were some trap he 
had set for her. Then with a defiant lift of her chin she walked 
forward and opened the book, turned half-a-dozen pages on 
which was some unrecognizable printing and stopped with a 
gasp of surprise at the first picture It was beautifully done, 
painted by hand, and showed a young man and woman, both 
of them naked, straining m an ecstasy. 

For a moment Amber looked at it, fascinated. Suddenly she 
glanced up and found him watching her, carefully, with the 
same expression she had seen that day in Almsbury’s library. It 
disappeared again, as swiftly as the time before; and she picked 
up the book and started across the room. 

“I thought you’d be interested,” she heard him saying, “but 
pray handle it carefully. It’s very old and very rare — a treasure 
of its kind ” 

She did not answer or look around but went on out of the 
room. She felt bewildered and angry, both pleasantly excited 
and disgusted. It seemed, somehow, that he had taken an ad- 
vantage of her. 
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Chapter Forty-one 

The Queen’s Presence chamber was packed with courtiers. 
The ladies were dressed in the full splendour of laces, spangled 
satins and velvets — ^garnet, carmine, primrose-yellow, dusky 
plum and flame — with shoulders and bosoms and forearms 
blazing with jewels. Hundreds of candles burnt m wall-sconces 
and torcheres, and Yeomen of the Guard held smoking flam- 
beaux. Their Majesties, seated on a dais canopied with crim- 
son velvet swagged with gold and silver fringe, gave their 
hands to be kissed. At one end of the room waited the musi- 
cians, in van-coloured taffeta suits and with garlands about 
their heads, quietly tuning their instruments. There were no 
outsiders, no spectators thronging the gallery to watch, for the 
plague was persistent, the number of deaths fluctuating week by 
week. The women had only recently arrived from Hampton 
Court. 

“Her Ladyship, the Countess of Castlemaine!” cried the 
usher. 

“Baron Arlington! Lady Arlington!” 

“Lord Denham! Lady Denham!” 

“The Earl of Shrewsbury! The Countess of Shrewsbury!” 

As each name was announced eyes' swept toward the door, 
murmurs ran round the room behind raised fans, glances were 
exchanged; there were feminme giggles and sometimes the 
sound of a man’s low chuckle. 

“Damn me,” remarked one young beau to another, “but I 
wonder my Lord Shrewsbury dares show his face in pubhc. 
Her Ladyship has laid with half the men at Court and yet he’s 
never once so much as offered to defend his honour.” 

“And why should he, pray?” retorted the other. “Any man 
who thinks his honour depends upon that of his wife is a fool!” 

“Look!” whispered a twenty-year-old fop, stroking at his 
elaborate curled wig, arranging the profusion of ruffles at his 
wrist “York’s oglmg my Lady Denham again. I’ll bet a hun- 
dred pound he hes with her before St. George’s Day.” 

“I’ll bet he doesn’t. Her Ladyship’s honest” 

“Honest? Pshaw, Jack. There’s not a woman m the world 
who’s honest at all times and upon all occasions ” 

“She may not be honest,” interrupted a Maid of Honour, 
“but she’s watched mighty close.” 

“No woman’s watched so close she can’t give her husband a 
buttered-bun if once she sets her mmd to it.” 

“Now where d’ye think Lady Arlington got that scurvy 
gown? She’s always as far behind the fashion as a Lancashire’s 
squire’s wife.” 

“She’s a Dutchwoman, darlmg. How should she know how 
to dress?” 

Ail of a sudden somethmg unexpected happened — the usher 
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announced two unfamiliar names: a new element had entered 
that close-knit little clique. 

“The Earl of Radclyffe! The Countess of Radclytfe!” 

The Earl of Radclyffe Who the devil was he*? Some moss- 
backed old dodderer left over from the last generation‘s And 
his countess — a platter-faced jade of at least five-and-forty, 
no doubt, who disapprove of the new manners as violently as 
any Puritan alderman’s wife They looked toward the doorway 
with a kind of bored curiosity Then, as Lord and Lady Rad- 
clyffe appeared, surprise and shock flowed over the room, snap- 
ping them out of their lazy indifference. What was this! An 
actress being presented at Court! 

“Jesus Christ!” remarked one gentleman to another. “Isn’t 
that Amber St * Clare?” 

“Why!” hissed an indignant lady. “That’s that comedian — 
Madame What-d’ye-call who was at the Theatre Royal a couple 
of years ago!” 

“Intolerable!” 

Amber kept her head high and looked neither right nor left, 
but straight ahead toward the Queen. She had never felt so 
nervously excited, so eager, or so scared I really am a countess, 
she had been telling herself all day I’ve got as much right at 
Whitehall as anyone. I won't let ’em scare me — I won’t! They’re 
only men and women — ^they’re no different from me or any- 
one else. But the truth was she did believe them different 

here, at least, in Whitehall 

Her heart pounded so hard she was breathless, her knees 
trembled and her ears rang. The back of her neck ached. She 
kept looking straight toward the dais, but all she could see was 
a blur, as though she had her eyes open under water. Slowly 

she walked forward, her shaking fingers on Radclyffe’s arm 

down the long long corridor of faces toward the throne. She 
sensed the whispers, the smiles and smirks, the mdignation 
but actually she saw and heard nothing. 

Radclyffe was splendidly dressed. His wig was white, his 
coat gold-and-purple brocade and his breeches pale-green satin; 
precious stones glittered on his sword-hilt. His sharp austere 
face forbade them to criticize his wife, defied them to remem- 
ber that she had been an actress, demanded that they admire 
and accept her And Amber’s costume was as gorgeous as any 
m the room. Her long-trained gown was cloth-of-gold covered 
with stiff gold lace; a veil fell over her head and she wore her 
impressive collection of emeralds. 

Now they had reached the throne. She spread a deep curtsy; 
he knelt. As Amber’s lips touched the Queen’s hand she raised 
her ^es, to find Catherme smihng, a gentle wistful smile that 
caught suddenly at her heart. She’s kind, thought Amber, and 

j unhappy, poor lady. But she’s harmless. I hke her, she 
decided 


But she d^ed not look at Charles For here in his Palace, 
surrounded by all the pomp and circumstance of royalty, he 
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was not the man she had visited secretly at night three years 
before He was Charles II, by the Grace of God King of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland. He was all the might and glory 
of England — and she knelt before him reverently 

Slowly she rose, moving backward, and went to stand among 
the throng that lined the approach to the dais For several mo- 
ments she remained half-dazed — ^but gradually the world be- 
gan to expand again beyond herself and her feelings. She 
glanced to the right and found Buckhurst there, grinning down 
at her. Sediey looked over his shoulder with a wink. Immedi- 
ately across from her was the magnificent Buckingham, and 
though she had not seen him since that night at Long’s m the 
Hay-market, he smiled at her now and she was grateful There 
were others the two Killigrews, father and son; Dick Talbot 
and James Hamilton and several more young men who had fre- 
quented the tirmg-room And then all at once her eyes came 
to a stop She was looking straight at Barbara Palmer Castle- 
mame was watching her, her face speculative and predatory. 
For several seconds their stares held, and it was Amber who 
looked away first, with flaunting unconcern She was begin- 
ning to realize that these people were not, after all, gods and 
goddesses — even here on Olympus. 

Finally the presentations were over, the King gave a signal, 
and music swelled suddenly through the room The ball opened 
with a coranto, danced by Charles and Catherine, the Duke 
and Duchess of York, and the Duke and Duchess of Mon- 
mouth Only one couple performed at a time. The dance was a 
slow stately parade, full of attitudes, requiring a high degree 
of skill and gracefulness. 

Amber watched the King with enchanted eyes. 

How handsome he is, she thought, and how he walks and 
stands’ Oh, I wonder if I dare ask him to dance‘s She knew that 
court etiquette required that ladies ask his Majesty to dance 
with them. I wonder if he still remembers me — no, of course 
he doesn’t How could he? That was three years and a half 
ago — God knows how many women there’ve been since then. 
But, oh, I want to dance — ^I don’t want to stand here all eve- 
ning by myself! 

In her excitement she had altogether forgotten Radclyffe just 
beside her, silent and unmoving. 

When the coranto ended Charles called for an allemande — 
m which several couples might participate — and as the floor 
began to fill Amber waited breathlessly, praying that she would 
be asked She felt like a little girl at her first party, lost and 
forlorn, and she was beginning to wish herself safe at home 
again when — to her immense joy and relief — Lord Buckhurst 
made her a bow 

“M-m-may I have the pleasure of her Ladyship’s company 
f-for this dance, my lord?” When sober, Buckhurst had a slight 
tendency to stutter, which caused him much annoyance. 

Amber, with a start of surprise, remembered her husband 



then and turned to him with a look of apprehension. Suppose 
he should refuse’ But he bowed as graciously as she could have 
hoped. 

“Certainly, my lord ” 

Amber gave Buckhurst a dazzling happy smile and laid her 
hand on his arm They walked out to join the other dancers, 
who stood in a double line halfway down the room Charles 
and Castlemaine were the first couple and everyone followed 
their lead — a few steps forward and a few steps back, and then 
a pause. The figure of the dance offered them all opportunity 
for flirtation or talk 

Buckhurst smiled down at Amber. “H-how the devil did you 
get here*?” 

“Why, how d’ye think, sir? I’m a countess!” 

“You told me, m-madame, that you weren’t g-going to 
marry again.” 

She gave him a mischievous sparkling glance “But I changed 
my mind. I hope your Lordship won’t be inclined to hold a 
grudge ” 

“Good Lord, no! Y-you can’t believe what a pleasure it is to 
s-s-see a new face here at Court We’re all s-so damned bored 
with one another ” 

“Bored’” cried Amber, shocked. “How can you be bored*?” 

But he was not able to answer, for by now they had reached 
the opposite end of the room where they parted, the gentle- 
men walking down one side and the ladies down the other. 
Each couple met again, executed a few steps which formed a 
square, and the dance ended Buckhurst led her back to Rad- 
clyffe, thanked the Earl, and there left her. Amber knew at 
once that his Lordship was displeased, that he did not like to 
see her enjoying herself and attracting attention, completely 
forgetful of him. 

“You’re having a pleasant evening, madame?” he asked her 
coldly. 

“Oh, yes, your Lordship!” She hesitated for an instant and 
then, doubtfully, “Are you?” 

But he did not reply, for all at once the King was beside 
them, smiling. “It was most considerate of you, my lord,” he 
said, “to marry a beautiful woman. There isn’t a man here to- 
night who isn’t grateful to you.” Radclyffe bowed “We’re all 
of us tired of looking at the same faces and gossiping about the 
same people.” 

Charles smiled down at Amber who was looking at him, fas- 
cinated, powerfully awaxe of his charm, which was so strong 
it seemed to be an almost physical force. As his black eyes met 
hers her head began to spin dizzily. But she was even more 
aware that here before her, with the whole world looking on, 
stood the Monarch of Great Britain, smiling and compliment- 
ing her. 

“You’re very kind. Sire,” said Radclyffe 

Amber made a curtsy, but her tongue was maddeningly tied 
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Her eyes, however, had almost too much eloquence — and 
Charles’s face would always betray him m the presence of a 
pretty woman Radclyffe watched them, his own face noncom- 
mittal as a mummy’s. 

But it was only for an instant, and then Charles turned back 
to address Radclyffe. “I understand, my lord, that you’ve re- 
cently acquired a very rare Correggio.” 

Radclyffe’s cold blue eyes hghted, as always at any mention 
of his paintings. “I have, your Majesty, but it’s not yet arrived. 
I’m expecting it very soon, however, and when it comes if you 
are interested I should be most happy to show it to you.” 

“Thank you, sir I’d very much like to see it And now, will 
you permit me, my lord*?” Already he was extending his arm 
to Amber, and as Radclyffe gave his assent, bowing again, they 
walked out onto the floor. 

Amber’s whole being filled with fierce buoyant pride It was 
as though she stood in a blazing light and all the rest of the 
world in darkness, its eyes focused upon her. The King had 
sought her out, and flouted convention, had asked her to 
dance’ Before all these people, and here in his own Court! The 
dreary weeks she had spent alone with Radclyffe, his selfish 
brutal abortive lust, his unconcealed dislike and contempt — 
all vanished at once m her violent joy. The price had been paid 
and It was not too high. 

The King called for the traditional merry old folk-dance: 
“Cuckolds All Awry,” and just as they stood facing each other 
at the head of a long line, waiting for the music to begin, he 
said m an undertone . “I hope your husband won’t suspect that 
choice of music He doesn’t look as though he’d wear a pair 
of horns gracefully.” 

“I don’t know, Sire,” she murmured, “whether he would or 
not ” 

“What*?” asked Charles, in mock surprise. “Married two 
months and still a faithful wife?” 

But the music began then and the dance was too lively to 
let them talk. He said nothing more and when it was over led 
her back to Radclyffe, thanked them both, bowed and was 
gone. Amber was too breathless from excitement and the exer- 
tion of the dance to speak Just as she rose from her curtsy 
she saw the Duke of Buckingham approaching them. 

God’s my life! she thought, m half-hysterical delight. It’s the 
truth! The men are tired of looking at the same faces’ 

She glanced hastily around the great room, caught dozens 
of pairs of eyes upon her — admiring eyes, amused eyes, hostile 
eyes. But what did it matter why they looked, or how they 
looked — so long as they did look? Why! I’m the White Ewe 
tonight — she thought as she recalled an old Alsatian expression. 

Everyone wanted to dance with her York, Rochester, the 
popular lazy young fop and playwnght, George Etherege, the 
Earl of Arran, the Earl of Ossory, Sedley and Talbot and Henry 
Jermyn. All the young and gay and handsome men of the 
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Court flirted with her, paid her outrageous compliments, and 
asked her for assignations The women exerted themselves to 
find fault with her gown, her coiffure, her manners — and 
reached the comfortable conclusion that, after all, she was new 
and she was rich and of course her reputation as an actress 
smelt so high it would have caught the attention of any male 
within the Verge It was Amber’s night of glorious triumph. 

Suddenly into the midst of this perfect world a meteor fell, 
shattering everything In one brief interval when she was re- 
turned to his side Radclyffe said quietly: “We are going home, 
madame.” 

Amber gave him a look of hurt surprise, for already beside 
her stood the Duke of Monmouth and James Hamilton. 
“Home, my lord?” she said incredulously. 

Monmouth immediately took it up “You’re not thinking of 
going home, sir? Why, it’s still early. And her Ladyship’s the 
toast of the evening.” 

Radclyffe bowed, his thin lips set in a tight ungracious smile. 
“By your leave, your Grace. I am not a young man, and to me 
the hour is already late ” 

Monmouth laughed, a happy ingenuous laugh which could 
have offended no one. “Why, then, sir — ^why not let her Lady- 
ship stay with us? I’ll see her home myself — with a band of 
fiddlers and a score of links to light us ” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Amber, turmng eagerly to her husband. 
“Let me do that!” 

Radclyffe ignored her. “You jest, your Grace,” he said stiffly, 
bowed, and then turned to Amber “Come, madame ” 

Amber’s golden eyes flamed rebeUiously and for an instant 
she thought of refusing, but she did not quite dare She curt- 
sied to Monmouth and Colonel Hamilton, but kept her eyes 
down. When they stopped to bid his Majesty good-night shame 
and disappointment had made her face scarlet and tears stung 
her eyes. She could not look at him, though she heard the lazy 
amusement m his voice as he asked why they were leaving so 
early. Smiles and whispers followed them out of the room — 
for the impression created was that of a little girl who has mis- 
behaved at her first party and is bemg led home by a disgrun- 
tled parent. 

She did not speak until they were in the coach, jogging along 
King Street Then she could restrain herself no longer. “Why did 
we have to come away so soon!” she demanded, and sudden- 
ly her voice broke with enraged disappointment. 

“I am too old, madame, to enjoy many hours of such noise 
and confusion ” 

“That wasn’t the reason!” she cried accusingly. “And you 
know it!” 

She stared at him, though his face was in a shadow, for the 
streets were dark and the moon showed only a pale light, like 
a candle seen through a dirty pane. “I am not interested in dis- 
cussing the matter,” he retorted coldly. 
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“I am! You made me come away because I was enjoying my- 
self' You can’t stand seeing anyone happy!” 

“On the contrary, madame. I do not object at all to happi- 
ness But I do object to watchmg my wife make a ridiculous 
display of myself.” 

“Ridiculous! What was ridiculous about it? I was domg 
nothing but dancing and laughing — is that so ridiculous? May- 
be you even danced and laughed once yourself — if you were 
ever young!” She gave him a look of funous loathing, and 
turned her face away, muttering, “Which I doubt!” 

“You’re not so naive, madame, as you try to pretend. You 
know as well as I do what was m the minds of those men to- 
night.” 

“Well'” she cried, clenching her fists “What of it! Isn’t the 
same thing in the minds of all men' It’s in yours too, even if 
you — ” But there she stopped, suddenly, for he gave her a look 
so swift and so venomous, so threatening that the words caught 
short m her throat and she remained quiet. 

The next morning, rather early, Amber and Nan came down- 
stairs wrapped in cloaks and hoods and muffs. She spoke to the 
footman at the door. “Please send for his Lordship’s great 
coach I’m going abroad ” 

“The coach is being repaired, madame.” 

“Then I’ll go m mine.” 

“I’m sorry, your Ladyship, but that one is also at the coach- 
maker’s ” 

Amber heaved an impatient sigh. “Very well, then! I’ll call 
a hackney. Open the door, please'” 

“I’m sorry, your Ladyship The door is bolted and I have no 
key.” 

She looked at him with sudden suspicion “WTio has it then?” 

“His Lordship, madame, I presume ” 

Without another word Amber swirled about and rushed from 
the entrance-hall toward the library, threw open the door with- 
out knocking, and burst m like a gust of wind. The Earl was 
seated at a table, writing, with a great sheaf of papers beside 
him. 

“Would you mmd telling me why I’m made a prisoner?” she 
cried. 

He looked up as though she were, indeed, a disrupting physi- 
cal force rather than a human being. Then his eyes ran over 
her slowly and he gave a famt smile, as of a patient man who 
IS somewhat bored. 

“Where did you wish to go?” 

She was on the edge of teUing him that where she went was 
not his business, but thinking better of it she replied, more 
quietly: “To the New Exchange. I have some purchases to 
make.” 

“I can’t imagine what they could be. But it seems that no 
matter how much a woman may have, she always needs some- 
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thing more. Well, if you feel you cannot do without a new pair 
of gloves or a bottle of essence — send Britton.” 

Amber stamped her foot “I don’t want to send Britton’ I 
want to go myself! I will go myself! God’s curse, sir’ is there 
any reason why I shouldn’t leave the house? What the devil 
have I done to be used like this!” 

Radclyffe paused a long moment before he answered her, 
gazing reflectively at the pen he turned m his fingers “This is 
a strange age A man is considered a fool if he allows his wife 
to cuckold — and an even greater one if he takes meas- 

ures to prevent it.” 

Amber’s mouth twisted into an ugly triumphant sneer. “So 
at last we have it' You’re afraid some other man will get your 
children for you! Well, now — wouldn’t that be strange?” 

“You may go, madame ” As she continued to glare at him, 
he suddenly spoke with startling sharpness. “Get out! Go to 
your rooms'” 

Amber’s eyes blazed, as though she could wither him where 
he sat by the sheer force of her hatred All at once she mut- 
tered a curse, slammed her fan onto the floor, and as she went 
out flung the door wide and banged it with all the force m her 
body 

But Amber soon discovered that shouts and violence would 
gam her nothing He had the legal right to lock her m, and to 
beat her if he thou^t that she deserved it. She had little fear 
the thin bnttle Earl would ever attempt physical chastisement 
— since she was certainly more than a match for him — but she 
sometimes had a sneaking apprehension of poison or the sud- 
den thrust of a knife. He wouldn’t dare! she told herself But 
she was never wholly convinced, and fear made her cautious 

For several days she sulked She thought of starving herself 
to make him suWit, but realized after she had missed two 
meals that such a process would be more uncomfortable for her 
than for him. Then she ignored him completely When he was in 
the room she turned her back, sang bawdy songs, chattered 
with Nan. She never left her apartments but went about all day 
in her dressing-gown, her hair undone and no paint on her 
face. He seemed scarcely to notice, and certainly did not care 

She thought of every possible solution, but was compelled 
to abandon each in turn. If she left him he would have all her 
money — and she would have no title To get a divorce was al- 
most impossible and would have required an act of Parlia- 
ment; not even Castlemaine had obtained a divorce Annul- 
ment was almost as difficult, for the case must rest upon im- 
potence or sterility, and how was she to prove herself a virgin 
or him incompetent‘s To make matters worse, the courts, she 
knew, were not inclined to side with a woman. And so at last 
she decided that if it had been possible for her to tolerate him 
before they were married it should be possible now. She began 
to speak civilly to him once more, joined him at dinner, went 
into the hbrary to search among the books when he was there. 
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She took an extraordinary care of her appearance, in the hope 
of buying what she wanted by pandering to his salaciousness. 

On the afternoon the precious Correggio arrived, she went 
down to watch it being unpacked When at last it was hung, the 
workmen gone, and they stood before the fireplace looking up 
at it, Amber sneaked him a glance and found that he was smil- 
ing As always, when he had just acquired another coveted ad- 
mired object, he seemed in a pleasanter, more tractable mood. 

“I wonder, your Lordship,” she began tentatively, her eyes 
stealing toward him again, and then back to the picture, “I 
wonder if I might go abroad today — ^just for a dnve. I haven’t 
been out of the house m three weeks and I swear it’s making 
me pale and sallow. Don’t you think so?” She looked at him 
anxiously. 

He turned and faced her directly, a famt amused smile on 
his mouth. “I thought your pleasant humour of the past few 
days meant a request would be soon forthcoming Very well, 
you may go ” 

“Oh^ thank you, sir! Can I go now^” 

“Whenever you like. My coachman will dnve you — and, by 
the way, he’s served me for thirty years and is not to be 
bribed.” 

Her smile suddenly froze, but she concealed her anger swift- 
ly for fear of having the privilege revoked. Then swooping up 
her skirts she ran out of the room, down the hall, and up the 
stairs two at a time. She burst into their apartments with a cry 
of triumph that made Nan start and almost drop her needle- 
work. 

“Nan! Get your cloak^ We’re going abroad!” 

“Going abroad’ Oh, Lord, are we? Where?” Nan had been 
sharing her mistress’s confinement — ^save for a few brief ex- 
cursions to buy ribbons or gloves or a fan — and was as tired 
of it as Amber. 

“I don’t know! Somewhere — anywhere — Hurry!” 

The two women left the house m a swirl of velvet skirts and 
fur muffs, getting into the coach with as much laughter and ex- 
citement as if they had just arrived from Yorkshire to see the 
London sights. The air was so sharp and fresh it stung the nos- 
tnls. The day was grey and windy, and petals blown from peach 
trees drifted through the air, falling like flakes of snow onto 
the roof-tops and into the mud. 

There was still plague in the town, though there were usually 
not more than half-a-dozen deaths a week, and it had retired 
once more to the congested dismal districts of the poor By 
now it was almost impossible to find a shut-up house The 
streets were as crowded as ever, the vendors and ’prentices as 
noisy, and the only sure sign that plague had recently passed 
that way were the many plaintive notices stuck up in windows 
“Here is a doctor to be let.” For the doctors, by their wholesale 
desertion, had forfeited even what reluctant and suspicious 
trust they had once been able to command. A fifth of the 
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town’s population was dead, yet nothing seemed to have 
changed — it was the same gay bawdy stinking brilliant dirty 
city of London. 

Amber, delighted to be out again, looked at and exclaimed 
upon everything 

The little boy solemnly plying his trade of snipping silver 
buttons from the backs of gentlemen’s coats as they strolled 
unsuspectingly down the street The brawl between some port- 
ers and apprentices who, setting up the traditional cry of 
“ ’Prentices’ ’Prentices!” brought their fellows flying to the res- 
cue with clubs and sticks A man performing on a tight-rope 
for a gape-mouthed crowd at the entrance of Popinjay Alley 
The women vendors sitting on street corners amid their great 
baskets of sweet-potatoes, spring mushrooms, small sour or- 
anges, onions and dried pease and new green dandelion tops. 

She directed the coachman to drive to Charing Cross by way 
of Fleet Street and the Strand, for there were a number of fash- 
ionable ordinaries in that neighbourhood And after all, if she 
should chance in passing to see someone she knew and stopped 
to speak a word with him out of mere civility — why, no one 
could reasonably object to anything so innocent as that. Am- 
ber kept her eyes wide open and advised Nan to do likewise, 
and j*ust as they were approaching Temple Bar she caught sight 
of three familiar figures gathered in the doorway of The Devil 
Tavern They were BuclAurst, Sedley and Rochester, all three 
evidently half-drunk for they were talking and gesticulating 
noisily, attracting the attention of everyone who passed by. 

Instantly Amber leaned forward to rap on the wall, signal- 
ling the driver to stop, and letting down the window she 
stuck out her head. “Gentlemen’” she cried “You must stop 
that noise or I’ll call a constable and have you all clapped up!” 
and she burst into a peal of laughter. 

They turned to stare at her in astonishment, momentarily 
surprised into silence, and then with a whoop they advanced 
upon the coach “Her Ladyship, by God!” “Where’ ve you been 
these three weeks past!” “Why’n hell haven’t we seen you at 
Court?” They hung on one another’s shoulders and leaned their 
elbows on the window-sill, all of them breathing brandy and 
smelling very high of orange-flower water. 

“Why, to tell you truth, gentlemen,” said Amber with a sly 
smile and a wink at Rochester, “I’ve had a most furious attack 
of the vapours.” 

They roared with laughter. “So that formal old fop, your 
husband, locked you in!” 

“I say an old man has no business marrying a young woman 
unless he can entertain her m the manner to which she’s accus- 
tomed herself. Can your husband do that, madame?” asked 
Rochester 

Amber changed the subject, afraid that some of the footmen 
or the loyal old driver might have been told to hsten to what- 
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ever she said and report it. “What were you a!! arguing about? 
It looked like a conventicle-meeting when I drove up ” 

“We were considering whether to stay here till we’re drank 
and then go to a bawdy-house — or to go to a bawdy-house first 
and get drunk afterward,” Sediey told her. “What’s your opm- 
ion, madame?” 

“Fd say that depends on how you expect to entertain your- 
selves once you get there.” 

“Oh, m the usual way, madame,” Rochester assured her. “In 
the usual way. We’re none of us yet come to those tiresome ex- 
pedients of old-age and debauchery.” Rochester was mneteen 
and Buckhurst, the eldest, was twenty-eight. 

“Egad, Wilmot,” objected Buckhurst, who was now drank 
enough to talk without stammering, “’here’s your breeding? 
Don’t you know a woman hates nothing so much as to hear 
other women mentioned m her presence?” 

Rochester shrugged his thin shoulders. “A whore’s not a 
woman. She’s a convenience.” 

“Come in and drink a glass with us,” invited Sediey. “We’ve 
got a brace of fiddlers in there and we can send to Lady Ben- 
net for some wenches. A tavern will serve my turn as well as a 
brothel any day.” 

Amber hesitated, longing to go and wondering if it might be 
possible to bnbe the coachman after all. But Nan was nudging 
her with her elbow and grimacing and she decided that it was 
not worth the risk of being locked up for another three weeks, 
or possibly longer. And worst of all, she knew, Radclyffe might 
be angry enough even to send her into the country — ^the fa- 
vourite punishment for erring wives, and the most dreaded. 
By now her coach had begun to snarl the traffic There were 
other coaches waiting behind, and numerous porters and car- 
riers, vendors, beggars, apprentices and sedan-chair-men — 
all of them beginning to growl and swear at her driver, urging 
him to move on. 

“There’s some of us got work to do,” bawled a chair-man, 
“even if you fine fellows ain’t!” 

“I can’t go in,” said Amber. “I promised his Lordship I 
wouldn’t get out of the coach.” 

“Make way there!” bellowed another man trundling a loaded 
wheelbarrow. 

“Make room there!” snarled a porter. 

Rochester, not at all disturbed, turned cooly and made them 
a contemptuous sign with his right hand. There was a low, sul- 
len roar of protest at that and several shouted curses. Buck- 
burst flung open the coach door. 

“Well, then! You can’t get out — ^but what’s there to keep us 
from getting in?” 

He climbed in — followed by Rochester and Sediey — 
and settled himself between the two women, sliding an arm 
about each. Sediey stuck his head out the window. “Drive on! 
St. James’s Park!” As they rolled off, Rochester gave an imper- 
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tinent wave of his hand to the crowd. There was a breeze blow- 
ing up and it now began to rain, suddenly and very hard. 

Amber came home m a gale of good humour and high spir- 
its. Tossing off her ram-spattered cloak and muff in the en- 
trance hall she ran into the library and, though she had been 
gone almost four hours, she found Radclyffe sitting just where 
she had left him, still writing He looked up. 

“Well, madame Did you have a pleasant drive?” 

“Oh, wonderful, your Lordship » It’s a fine day out?” She 
walked toward him, beginning to pull off her gloves “We drove 
through St. James’s Park — and who d’ye think I saw?” 

“His Majesty! He was walking m the ram with his gentlemen 
and they all looked like wet spaniels with their periwigs soak- 
ing and draggled!” She laughed delightedly. “But of course he 
was wearing his hat and looked as spruce as you please. He 
stopped the coach — and what d’you think he said?” 

Radclyffe smiled slightly, as at a naive child recounting some 
silly simple adventure to which it attached undue importance. 
“I have no idea.” 

“He asked after you and wanted to know why he hadn’t seen 
you at Court He’s coming to visit you soon to see your paint- 
ings, he says — ^but Henry Bennet will make the arrangements 
first And” — ^here she paused a little to give emphasis to the 
next piece of news — “he’s asking us to a small dance m her 
Majesty’s Drawing-Room tonight?” 

She looked at him as she talked, but she was obviously not 
thinking about him; she was scarcely even conscious of him. 
More important matters occupied her mind: what gown she 
should wear, which jewels and fan, how she should arrange 
her hair. At least he could not refuse an invitation from the 
King — and if her plans succeeded she would soon be able to 
cast him off altogether, send him back to Lime Park to live 
with his books and statues and pamtmgs, and so trouble her 
no more. 


Chapter Forty-two 

The two women — one auburn-haired and violet-eyed, the 
other tawny as a leopard, and both of them in stark black — 
stared at each other across the card-table. 

All the Court was in mourning for a woman none of them 
had ever seen, the Queen of Portugal. But in spite of her 
mother’s recent death Catherine’s rooms were crowded with 
courtiers and ladies, the gaming-tables were piled with gold, 
and a young French boy wandered among them, softly strum- 
ming a guitar and singing love-songs of ius native Normandy. 
An idle amused crowd had gathered about the table where the 
Countess of Castlemaine and the Countess of Radclj^e sat, 
eyeing each other like a pair of hostile cats. 
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The King had just strolled up behind Amber, declining with 
a gesture of his hand the chair which Buckingham offered him 
beside her, and on her other side Sir Charles Sediey lounged 
with both hands on his hips Barbara was surrounded by her 
satellites, Henry Jermyn and Bab May and Henry Brouncker — 
who remained faithful to her even when she seemed to be going 
down the wind, for they were dependent upon her Across the 
room, pretending to carry on a conversation with another el- 
derly gentleman about gardening, stood the Earl of Radci3dfe. 
Everyone, including his wife, seemed to have forgotten that he 
was there 

Amber, however, knew very well that he had been trying 
for the past two hours to attract her attention so that he might 
summon her home, and she had painstakingly ignored and 
avoided him A week had passed since the King had invited 
them to Court again, and during that time Amber had grown 
increasingly confident of her own future, and steadily more 
contemptuous of the Earl Charles’s frank admiration, Bar- 
bara’s jealousy, the obsequiousness of the courtiers — ^prophetic 
as a weather-vane — ^had her intoxicated. 

“Your luck’s good tonight, madame!” snapped Barbara, 
pushing a pile of guineas across the table “Almost too good!” 

Amber gave her a smug, supenor smile, with lips curled 
faintly and eyes slanting at the corners She knew that Charles 
was looking down at her, that almost everyone at the table was 
watching her All this attention was a heady wme, making her 
feel vastly important, a match for anyone 

“Whatever do you mean by that, madame?” 

“You know damned well what I mean!” muttered Barbara, 
half under her breath. 

She was hot and excited, trying desperately to control her 
temper for fear of being made to look a fool. It was bad enough 
that Charles in his forthright, casual way had let everyone 
know he intended laying with this upstart wench from the 
theatres But to make matters even worse that miserable wretch, 
Buckingham, had taken it into his maggoty head to sponsor 
her himself — and if she dared so much as murmur a protest 
he reminded her that it was only by his good nature she re- 
mained m England at all 

Oh, damn those letters * Damn Buckingham! Damn every- 
thing* I’d like to claw that bitch’s hair off her scalp! I’ll learn 
her she can’t use me at this rate! 

“Here!” she cried. “FU raffle you for the whole of it!” 

Amber gave a delicate lift of her eyebrows. The more furi- 
ously excited Barbara grew, the cooler she seemed. Now she 
looked up and exchanged smiles with Charles, a smile that took 
him into her camp, and he grinned lazily — a willing prisoner. 

She gave a careless shrug. “Why not? Your throw first, 
madame ” 

Barbara ground her teeth and gave Charles a glare that might 
once have warned him. Now he was frankly amused. She swept 
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three ivory dice otf the table and flung them into a dice-box, 
while ail around them conversations stopped and the lords and 
ladies leaned forward to watch Barbara gave the box a defiant 
vigorous shake and with a dramatic flounsh she tossed the dice 
out onto the table where they tumbled along the polished sur- 
face and slid at last to a stop Two sixes and a four. 

Someone gave a low whistle and a murmur ran through the 
bystanders as Barbara looked up with a triumphant smile, her 
eyes glittenng “There, madame! Try if you can better thatl” 

And since the object of the game was to throw three alike — 
else the highest pair took the stakes — even Amber was forced 
to recognize that her chances could not be very good 

Frantically she stabbed about for a way to save herself Fve 
got to do something — can't let her beat me in front of all 
these people’ I’ve got to do something — something — some- 
thing — 

And then she felt the pressure of Buckingham’s knee and a 
light movement in her lap Suddenly she found herself cold 
and clear-headed again, no longer desperate, and with a quick 
automatic gesture she picked the dice-box up from the table 
in one hand and the dice in the other So quickly that it scarce 
seemed to happen she dropped the box into her lap and the 
one she recovered was the one just put there by Buckingham 
Without looking she knew what it was- a false box painted 
inside to look like an honest one — and she tossed the dice in 
The hours of practice she had had in Whitefriars and since 
now stood her in good stead — for the dice came forth like loyal 
soldiers* a five, a five, and another five There was a gasp all 
around the room while Amber pretended astonishment at her 
own good fortune The beet-faced Brouncker leaned down to 
whisper in Barbara’s ear. 

And suddenly she sprang to her feet “Very clever, ma- 
dame’” she cried “But I’m not one to be so easily put upon! 
There’s been some scurvy trick here^ — I’ll pass my word for 
that’” she added, addressing herself to the audience in general, 
and his Majesty in particular 

Amber was beginning to grow nervous, though already the 
Duke had reclaimed his box and the one she held in her hand 
was the same one Barbara had used. But she was prepared to 
run a bluflf. 

"Can’t anyone be allowed to get the better of your Lady- 
ship but by some trick*?” That drew a general laugh and Amber 
felt somewhat more comfortable, she carelessly tossed the box 
onto the table 

Still It was a serious matter for one person to accuse another 
of cheating, though all of them did — for just as some of the 
ladies liked to pretend they were virtuous or unpainted, so 
they pretended to play on the square And to be caught now 
and labelled a cheat before all the Court, suddenly seemed to 
Amber so horrible a fate she would rather have been dead It 
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would be unbearable — to have everyone stand there and wit- 
ness her defeat at the hands of Barbara Palmer! 

And Barbara, convinced she had the hare cornered, came 
baying ruthlessly on the scent “Only a false box would have 
turned ’em up like that' There wouldn’t be a chance m a thou- 
sand It could happen honestly!” 

Amber by now was sick and shaking inside, and it took her 
a few seconds to find her answer. But when she did she tried to 
sound brazenly assured, so casually scornful that they could 
have no doubt of her honesty “Come to think of it, your Lady- 
ship’s throw was almost too good to be true — ” 

“I’ll have you know, madame. I’m not a cheat'” cried Bar- 
bara, who often lost such sums it seemed she must be either 
honest or clumsy “There’s the box I used' Examine it, some- 
one — ” She snatched it up and suddenly leaned across the table, 
extending it to the King “Now, your Majesty' You saw every- 
thing that happened' How does it look to you? You tell us 
which one cheated in this game!” 

Charles took the box and looked it over very carefully, both 
inside and out, wearing his most serious and thoughtful ex- 
pression “As far as I can see,” he said at last, “there’s nothing 
wrong with this box.” 

Amber sat there motionless and stiff, her heart hammering 
so violently she expected to faint. This was the end — the end 
of everything — it would be no use to go on living after this — 

“Aha'” cned Barbara’s voice, in a tnumphant brassy tone 
that Amber felt scrape mercilessly along her nerves. “Just as 
I thought! I knew — ” 

“But,” interrupted Charles in a lazy drawl, “since both of 
you used the same box I can see no reason for all this bustle 
and stir.” 

Amber’s relief was so great now that it was all she could do 
to keep herself from slumping over and falling face down onto 
the table-top. But Castlemame gave a high little screech of 
indignation 

“What? But we didn’t! She changed it' She — ” 

“I beg your pardon, madame, but — as you said — I saw every- 
thing that happened, and it’s my opinion her Ladyship played 
as much upon the square as you ^d.” 

“But — ” 

“The hour’s growing late,” continued Charles imperturbably, 
and his snapping black eyes glanced around the table. “Don’t 
you all agree we might better be m bed*^” 

There was a general laugh at that and the crowd, convinced 
the show was over, began to break up “A pretty deal of an 
odd sort!” muttered Castlemame sourly. And then she leaned 
forward and said tensely to Amber, “I wouldn’t play with you 
again for crooked pins!” and she swung about and started off, 
with Brouncker and Bab May and little Jermyn hurrying m her 
wake like tenders. 

Amber, still weak and helpless, finally managed to look up at 
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the kmg with a grateful smile and a soundless whistle. He 
reached down to put his hand beneath her elbow and slowly 
she got to her feet 

“Thank you, Sire,” she said softly, for of course he knew that 
she had cheated “I’d have been disgraced forever.” 

Charles laughed. “Disgraced — ^here at Whitehall Impos- 
sible, my dear Did you ever hear of anyone being disgraced 
in help” 

Her energy and confidence were coming back again. She 
looked at Buckingham, still there beside them, with an impu- 
dent grin. “Thanks, your Grace,” she said, though she knew 
that he had given her the false box not to help her but to humih- 
ate his cousin. 

Buckingham made a comical face “I protest, madame. I 
assure you I had no hand in your luck — not I. Why, aU the 
world knows I’m an honest fellow ” 

As the three of them laughed at that Amber was conscious 
of the lords and ladies moving everywhere about them, glanc- 
ing m her direction — and she knew what they were thinking. 
The King had taken her part tonight, defied and embarrassed 
Castlemame before them all, it could have only one meaning. 
The Countess of Radclyffe would soon be the topping mistress 
at Court Amber thought so herself. 

As they stood there looking at each other, the smiles slowly 
fading from their faces, Buckingham said good-night and left; 
they did not notice Amber knew she was in love with Charles 
— as much as she would ever be with any man but Bruce Carl- 
ton. His dark lazy eyes stirred the embers of desire, at which 
Radclyffe had rudely raked but never once brought into flame, 
and she longed with all her being to lie m his arms again. She 
had completely forgotten that Radclyffe must be there nearby, 
watching them, and her recklessness was now so great she 
would not have cared anyway. 

“When can you escape your duenna?” murmured Charles. 

“Anytime. V^enever you say,” 

“Tomorrow morning at ten?” 

“Yes.” 

“Fll post a sentry to admit you at the Holbein Gate — on this 
side.” He glanced up, over her head, and then smiled faintly. 
“Here comes your husband — and he looks horn-mad already.” 

Amber had a sharp unpleasant sense of shock. 

Your husband^ 

She felt resentful that he should have the effrontery still to 
be alive, when she had no longer any use for him and had half 
imagined he would somehow disappear from her world like an 
exorcised demon But he was there now — beside her, and 
Charles was greeting him with a pleasant smile Then the King 
was gone and Radclyffe extended his arm to her Hesitating for 
only a moment, she put her fingers on his arm as they started 
slowly from the room . 

For a long while Amber struggled to return to consciousness. 
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She felt as if there was a heavy pressing weight on her head and 
her eyeballs throbbed A twisting cramp m her neck sent pains 
shooting out along her shoulders and down her back as she be- 
gan to move, moaning softly She seemed to have been aware 
for some mterminable time of an uneven rolling and jogging 
motion that shook her from side to side and made her sick at 
her stomach With a great effort she forced herself to lift her 
eyelids and look about, striving to discover where she was and 
what had happened to her. 

She saw first a man’s small veined hands, clasping a walking- 
stick which he held between his legs, and then as her eyes raised 
slowly she found herself looking into Radclyffe’s impassive ex- 
pressionless face. She now realized that part of her discomfort 
was because her legs were bound together, about the thighs and 
below the knees, and her arms tied close to her sides. They 
were m his coach, and the window pane showed only a grey 
sky and green meadows with lonely bare-branched trees. She 
wanted to speak, to ask him where they were — but an intoler- 
able weight on her head pressed down, heavier and heavier, 
until at last she shd off again into unconsciousness. 

She was aware of nothing more until she suddenly opened 
her eyes to find the coach had stopped and that someone was 
lifting her out; she felt the cool fresh evening air in her face 
and took a deep breath. 

“Try not to wake her,” she heard Radclyffe say. “When she’s 
in these spells she must not be disturbed or it may cause an- 
other.” It made her furious that he should dare tell anyone such 
an insulting lie about her, but she had no energy to protest. 

The footman earned her, covered with her cloak and a long 
fur-lined robe, toward the inn and someone pushed open the 
door. The room was warm and filled with the savoury smells 
of fresh-baked bread and a roasting-joint which turned in the 
fireplace Dogs circled about, wagging their tails and sniffing 
inquisitively, several children appeared, ostlers ran to unhitch 
the horses and a cheerful landlady came to greet them. At the 
sight of Amber lying with her head hmp against the footman’s 
chest and her eyes closed, she gave a sympathetic little cry and 
hurried forward. 

“Oh! Is the lady sick?” 

Radclyffe brushed her aside. “My wife is indisposed,” he 
said coldly. “But it’s no serious matter. I’ll attend to her my- 
self Show us to a room and send up supper.” 

Rebuffed, the landlady clunbed the stairs ahead of them and 
unlocked a clean lavender-scented chamber, but whenever she 
thought that the Earl was not looking she glanced surrepti- 
tiously at Amber, She lighted the candles and soon had a brisk 
blaze in the fireplace. Then, Just before going, she hesitated 
again, looking with real distress at Amber where she lay on the 
bed, just as die footman had put her down. 

“My wife does not need your attention!” snapped Radclyffe, 
so sharply ffiat the woman gave an embarrassed start and hur- 
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lied from the room He walked to the closed door, listened 
for a moment and then, apparently satisfied that she had gone 
on, returned to the bedside 

Though now fully conscious, Amber felt dull and heavy and 
irritable, her head ached and her muscles were stilf and sore. 
She drew a deep sigh For several moments both of them re- 
mained silent and waiting, but at last she said “Well, why don’t 
you untie me*^ I can’t get away from you now!” She looked up 
at him sullenly “How damned clever you must thmk you are!” 
She had already begun to reahze that he must have tied her 
merely to satisfy some brutal whim of his own, for deeply 
drugged as she had been it would not have been necessary in 
order to move her about. 

He shrugged and smiled a little, frankly pleased with him- 
self. “I beheve I’ve studied chemistry to some purpose. It was 
in the wine, of course. You couldn’t smell or taste it, could 
you?” 

“D’ye think I’d have drunk it if I could! For the love of God 
untie diese ropes — my legs and arms are dead ” She was begin- 
ning to twist about, trying to find a more comfortable position 
and to make the blood run again, for she felt so cold and numb 
that it seemed to have stopped altogether. 

He ignored her request and took a chair beside her, with the 
air of a man who sits down to console a sick person for whose 
condition he has no real pity. “What a shame you couldn’t 
meet him. I hope he didn’t wait too long.” 

Amber looked at him swiftly — and then very slowly, she 
smiled, a malicious cruel little smile. “There’ll be another day. 
You can’t keep me tied up forever.” 

“I don’t intend to. You may go back to London and White- 
hall and play the bitch whenever you like — but when you do, 
madame, I shall bring suit to get all your money in my posses- 
sion. I think I would win it, too, with no great difficulty. The 
I King may be willing to lie with you — but you’ve a long way to 
go before he’ll discommode himself for you. A whore and a 
mistress are not the same thing — even though you may not be 
able to see the difference between them.” 

“I see it well enough! All women aren’t such fools as you like 
to think’ I see some things you may thmk I don’t, too.” 

“Oh, do you?” His tone had the subtle sneering contempt 
with which he had almost habitually addressed her since the 
day of their marriage. 

“You may pretend it’s only my money you want — ^but I know 
better. You’re stark staring mad at the thought of having an- 
other man do what you can’t do. That’s why you brought me 
off And that’s why you tell me I’ll lose my money if I go back. 
You fumbling old dotard — ^you’re — ” 

“Madame!” 

“I’m not afraid of you! You’re jealous of every man who’s 
potent and you hate me because you can’t — ” 

His nght hand lashed out suddenly and struck her across the 
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face, so hard that her head snapped to one side and the blood 
came rushing to the surface. His eyes were cold. 

“As a gentleman I disapprove of slapping a woman. I have 
never, in my life, done so before. But I am your husband, ma- 
dame, and I will be spoken to with respect.” 

Like a vicious spitting cat. Amber recoiled. Her breathing 
had almost stopped and her mottled golden eyes were glowing. 
As she spoke her lips lifted away from her teeth like a malig- 
nant animal’s. “Oh, how I detest you — ” she said softly. “Some 
day I’ll make you pay for the things you’ve done to me — 
someday I swear I’ll kill you .” 

He looked at her with contempt and loathing. “A threaten- 
ing woman is like a barking dog — have as much respect for 
one as for the other.” There was a knock at the door and though 
he hesitated for a moment at last he turned his head. 

“Come m!” 

It was the landlady, cheerful and pink-cheeked and smiling, 
carrying in her arms a table-cloth and napkins and the pewter- 
ware for the table Behmd her came a thirteen-year-old girl bal- 
ancing a tray loaded with appetizing food; she was followed 
by her little brother and two dusty green bottles and a couple 
of shining glasses. The landlady looked at Amber, who still lay 
half on one side, propped on her elbow, covered with the robe. 

“Well’” she said briskly “Madame is better now? I’m glad. 
It’s a good supper if I do say so, and I want you to enjoy it!” 
She gave her a friendly woman-to-woman smile, obviously try- 
ing to convey that she understood what a young wife must go 
through with her first pregnancy Amber, her face still burn- 
mg from the slap, forced herself to smile in return. 


Chapter Forty-three 

Lime Park was over a hundred years old — ^it had been built 
before the break-up of the Catholic Church, when the proud 
Mortimers were at the height of their power, and its stem 
elegant beauty expressed the power and pride. Pale grey stone 
and cherry-red brick had been combmed with great masses of 
squarepaned windows in a building of perfect symmetry. It 
was four stones high with three dormers projecting from the 
red slate roof, with its many chimneys so exactly placed that 
each balanced another, and with square and round bays aligned 
in three sections across the front A brick-paved terrace, more 
than two hundred feet long, overlooked the formal Italian 
gardens that dropped away in great steps below. In marked 
contrast to the decay of the town-house, Lime Park had been 
carefully and immaculately kept; each shrub, each fountain, 
each stone vase was perfect. 

The tram of coaches circled the front of the house at a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards and drove around to the back 
courtyard, where a fountain played many jets of sparklmg 
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water Some distance to the west could be seen a great round 
brick Norman dove-cote and a pond, on the north were the 
stables and coach-houses, all handsome buildings of cherry 
brick and silver oak A double staircase led to the second-story 
entrance, and the first coach stopped just at the foot of it 

His Lordship got out, then gallantly extended his hand to 
help his wife. Amber, now unbound and completely recovered 
from the effects of the drug, stepped down. Her face was sulky 
and she ignored Radclyffe as though he did not exist, but her 
eyes went up over the building with admiration and interest. 
Just at that moment a young woman ran out the door overhead 
and came sailing down the steps toward them. She shot one 
swift timid glance at Amber and then made Radclyffe a deep 
humble curtsy. 

“Oh, your Lordship!” she cned, bobbing up again. “We 
weren’t expecting you and Philip has ridden over to hunt with 
Sir Robert! I don’t know when he’ll be back!” 

Amber knew that she must be Jennifer, his Lordship’s six- 
teen-year-old daughter-in-law, though Radclyffe had made no 
mention of her beyond her name. She was slender and plain- 
faced with pale blonde hair which was already beginning to 
darken in streaks; and she was obviously very much awed by 
her two worldly visitors. 

Ye gods! thought Amber impatiently So this is what living 
in the country does to you! It no longer seemed to her that she 
had lived most of her life m the country herself 

Radclyffe was all graciousness and courtesy. “Don’t trouble 
yourself about it, my dear. We came unexpectedly and there 
was no time to send a message. Madame — ” he turned to Amber 
-y“this is my son’s wife, Jennifer, of whom I’ve told you. Jen- 
nifer, may I present her Ladyship?” Jenny gave Amber another 
quick fugitive glance and then curtsied; the two women em- 
braced with conventional kisses and Amber could feel that the 
girl’s hands were cold and that she trembled. “Her Ladyship 
has not been well during the journey,” said Radclyffe now, at 
which Amber gave him a swift glance of indignation “I be- 
lieve she would hke to rest. Are my apartments ready?” 

“Oh, yes, your Lordship. They’re always ready.” 

Amber was not tired and she did not want to rest. She wanted 
to go through the house, see the gardens and the stables, inves- 
tigate the summer-house and the orangerie — ^but she followed 
the Earl upstairs into the great suite of rooms which opened 
from the northwest end of the gallery. 

“I’m not tired!” she cned then, facing him defiantly. “How 
long have I got to stay shut up in here?” 

“Only until you are prepared to stop sulking, madame. Your 
opinion of me Interests me not at all — but I refuse to have my 
son or my servants see my wife behaving like an ill-natured 
slut. The choice is your own.” 

Amber heaved a sigh. “Very well then. I don’t think i could 
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ever convince anyone that I like yon — ^but I’ll try to seem to 
endure you with the best grace I can ” 

Philip was back by supper-time and Amber met him then. 
He was an ordinary young man of about twenty-four, healthy 
and happy and unsophisticated His dress was careless, his 
manners casual, and it seemed likely that his most intellectual 
interests were horse-breeding and cock-training. Thank God, 
thought Amber at first sight of him, he’s nothing like his father! 
But it surprised her to see that though Philip was so different 
from him Radclyffe was deeply attached to the boy — it was a 
quahty she had not expected to find in the cold proud lonely 
old man. 

Amber spent several days explonng Lime Park. 

There were dozens of rooms, all of them filled with furniture 
and pictures and objects which had come from every part of 
the world but which, by means of his Lordship’s own peculiar 
alchemy, had been made to harmonize perfectly. The Italian 
gardens were immense and laid out m great terraces surround- 
mg the south and east sides of the house and connected by 
marble flights of steps and broad gravelled walks. There were 
long shaded alleys of cypress and yew, and avenues of clipped, 
bright-green lime-trees; there were flowers in stone vases fining 
the stairs or walks or set on the balustrades. There was not a 
ragged hedge nor a weed to be found anywhere Even the 
stables were immaculate, walled inside with Dutch tile and kept 
freshly whitewashed, and there were an orangerie, green- 
houses, and a pretty little summer-house. 

It was no wonder, she thought, that he had been in debt 
But now that she saw what her money had been spent for she 
was less resentful, for she looked at everything with the ap- 
praising critical eye of an owner. She passed nothing without 
making a decision as to whether she would want to keep it or 
sell it when the time came For certainly nothing should stay 
hidden out here in the country where no one of any conse- 
quence might see and admire it These fine things were des- 
tined for London perhaps apartments in Whitehall or some 
grand new house in St. lame’s Square or Piccadilly 

At first Jennifer was shy, but Amber — ^because she had 
nothing else to do and also because she was a little sorry for 
her — ^made the effort to become friendly The girl responded 
with warm gratitude, for she had grown up in a large family 
and was lonely here, where, even with more than two hundred 
servants, the house seemed empty and dull 

It was now the end of April and the days were often warm 
and pleasant The nightingales had amved, cherry and plum 
trees were in full bloom and the gardens were filled with the 
sweet scent of potted lilacs Jennifer and Amber, gaily chatting 
and laughing, strolled over the green lawns arm m arm, their 
silk gowns gently blowing, admiring the raucous-tongued pea- 
cocks, In no time at aU they seemed fast friends. 



Like a woman in love. Amber was forever talking of London, 
where Jennifer had never been She told her about the theatres 
and the taverns, Hyde Park and Pall Mall and Whitehall, the 
gambling in the Queen’s Drawing-Rooms, the balls and the 
hawking parties For to her London was the center of the uni- 
verse and whoever was absent from it might almost as well 
have been on a distant star. 

“Oh, there’s nothing so fine,” she cried enthusiastically, “as 
to see all the Court driving m the Ring* Everyone bows and 
smiles at everyone else each time they come round and his 
Majesty lifts his hat to the ladies and sometimes he calls out 
to them too. Oh, Jenny, you must come to London one day!” 
She continued to talk as if she were still there. 

Jenny had always listened with great interest and asked in- 
numerable questions, but now she gave an apologetic little 
smile. “It sounds very fine but — ^well, I think I’d rather hear 
about it than see it myself.” 

“What?” cned Amber, shocked at this blasphemy. “But 
London’s the only place in the world to be! Why don’t you 
want to go?” 

Jenny made a vague, deprecatory gesture. She was always 
acutely conscious of the greater strength of Amber’s personal- 
ity, and it made her feel embarrassed and almost guilty to ex- 
press an opinion of her own “I don’t know. I think I’d feel 
strange there. It’s so big and there are so many people and all 
the ladies are so handsome and wear such fine clothes — I’d be 
out of place. Why, I’d be lost.” Her voice had a timid and al- 
most desperate sound, as though she were already lost in that 
great terrifying city 

Amber laughed and slipped one arm about her daughter-m- 
» law’s waist “Why, Jenny, with paint and patches and a low- 
necked gown you’d be as pretty as anyone! I’ll warrant you the 
gallants wouldn’t let .you alone — ^they’d be after you day and 
night.” 

Jenny giggled, and her face grew pink. “Oh, your Ladyship, 
you know they wouldn’t! My heavens! I wouldn’t even know 
what to say to a gallant!” 

“Of course you would, Jenny. You know what to say to 
Philip, don’t you, and all men are alike: There’s just one topic 
that interests ’em when they’re talking to a woman.” 

Jenny turned red. “Oh, but I’m married to Philip and he — 
well — She changed the subject hastily. “Is it really true what 
they say about the Court?” 

“What d’ye mean?” 

“Oh, you know They say such terrible things. They say 
everyone drinks and swears and that even her Majesty plays 
cards on Sunday. They say his Majesty sometimes doesn’t so 
much as see the Queen for months at a time, he’s so busy with 
his other — er, ladies.” 

“Nonsense! He sees her every day and he’s as kind and fond 
as can be — ^he says she’s the best woman in the world” 
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Jenny was relieved. “Then it isn’t true that he’s unfaithful 
to her'?” 

“Oh, yes, he is. Ail men are unfaithful to their wives, aren’t 
they, if they get a chance?” But at that Jenny looked so stricken 
she gave her a little squeeze and added hastily, “Except men 
who live m the country — ^they’re different ” 

And at first she half thought that Philip was different. The 
instant he had seen her his eyes had lighted with surprise and 
admiration — but his father was there and the look swiftly 
passed. After that she met him seldom, usually only at dinner 
and supper, and then he paid her the same deferential con- 
sideration she might have expected had she been at least twenty 
years older. He very politely tried to pretend that she actually 
was nearer his father’s age than his own. Amber finally de- 
cided, correctly, that he .was afraid of her. 

Prompted by boredom and mischief and a desire to revenge 
herself on Radclyffe, she set out to make Philip fall m love 
with her. But she knew the Earl well enough to realize that she 
would have to be cautious, and take strictly in private any satis- 
faction she might find in cuckolding him with his own son. For 
if he should ever suSpect or guess — ^but she refused to think of 
that, for nothing violent or cruel seemed beyond him. But 
Philip was the only young and personable and virile male at 
Lime Park, and she craved excitement as well as the flattery 
of a man’s adoration 

One rainy morning she met him m the gallery where they 
stopped to talk for a moment about the weather He would 
have gone on almost immediately but she suggested a game of 
shovel-board and while he was trying to find an excuse she 
burned him off to where the table was set. After that they 
bowled or played cards occasionally, and a couple times, ap- 
parently by accident, they met at the stables and rode together. 
Jenny was pregnant and could not ride. 

But Philip continued to treat Amber like a step-mother and 
even seemed to be somewhat in awe of her, which was an 
emotion she was not accustomed to rousing in men, either 
young or old. She decided that he must have forgotten every- 
thing he had learned on his Tour. 

She saw Radclyffe no oftener now than when they had been 
in town. He supervised every detail regarding the house which 
was not attended to by the steward (for he refused to allow a 
woman to manage his household); he planned new arrange- 
ments for the gardens, directed the worsen, and spent hours 
in his laboratory or in the hbrary. He never rode horseback or 
played a game or a musical mstrument, and though he was 
sometimes out-of-doors it was never to idle but always for a 
definite purpose and when it was accomplished he returned to 
the house. He wrote mterminably. When Amber asked him 
what it was, he told her. He was writing the complete history of 
every article of value he had acquired so that the family would 
always know what its possessions were. He also wrote poetry, 
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but never offered to read it to her and she never asked to see it 
She thought it a very dull occupation and could not imagine a 
man wasting his time shut up in a dark close room when out- 
side the white violets were poignantly fragrant, beech-trees 
were hung with purple clusters of bloom, and clean cool rain- 
swept air washed over the hills. 

When she tried to quarrel with him about returning to Lon- 
don he told her flatly that she had conducted herself like a fool 
there and was not fit to live where she would be subjected to 
temptation. He repeated that if she wanted to go back alone 
he was willing to have her do so, but he reminded her that if 
she did she would forfeit her money to him — all but ten thou- 
sand pounds. She shouted at him in a fury that she would never 
turn that money over to him, not if she had to stay in the coun- 
try for the rest of her life. 

Consequently, convinced that she might be there a long 
while, she sent for Nan and Susanna and Big John Waterman. 
Nan, who had earher had one miscarriage and one abortion 
was now pregnant again — ^this time by Big John — and though 
It was the fifth month and Amber told her not to come if she 
thought it might hurt her, she arrived within a fortnight. 

As always, they seemed to have a great deal to talk about, 
for both women were interested in the same things and they 
gossiped and chattered and exchanged intimate personal de- 
tails without hesitation or self-consciousness. Jenny’s inno- 
cence and inexperience had begun to bore Amber who was re- 
lieved to have someone she could talk to frankly, someone who 
knew her for exactly what she was and who did not care When 
she told Nan that she intended seducing her husband’s son 
Nan laughed and said there was no limit to a woman’s des- 
peration once she was carried off into the country. For certainly 
Philip could not bear comparison with Charles II or Lord 
Carlton. 

But it was the middle of May before he began to seek her out 
dehberately. 

She was waiting one mormng for her pretty httle golden 
mare to be saddled when she heard his voice behind her. “Why, 
good morrow, your Ladyship' Are you ndmg so early?” He 
tned to sound surprised, but she knew the moment she looked 
at him that he had come purposely to meet her. 

“Good-mornmg, Philip! Yes, I think I’U gather some May 
dew. They say it’s the most sovereign thing in the world for a 
woman’s complexion ” 

Philip blushed, grinning at her, whacking his hat nervously 
against his knee. “Your Ladyship can’t have need of anything 
like that.” 

“What a courtier you are, Philip.” 

She looked up at him out of the shadow of her broad hat- 
bnm, smiling a little He doesn’t want to, she thought, but he’s 
falling in love with me all the same. 

The mare, now accoutred with a handsome green-velvet 
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saddle embroidered in gold lace, was led out to where they 
stood waiting beneath the great trailing pepper-trees For a 
moment Amber talked to her, patting her neck and giving her 
a lump of sugar, Philip then stepped forward to help her mount. 
She sprang up easily and gracefully. 

“We can ride together,” she suggested now. “Unless you 
were going somewhere to pay a visit.” 

He pretended to be surprised at the invitation “Oh, no. No, 
I wasn’t I was just going to ride by myself. But thank you, your 
Ladyship. That’s very kind Thank you very much.” 

They set out over the rolling clover-thick meadowland, and 
were presently beyond sight of the house The grass was very 
wet and a slow-moving herd of cattle grazed in the distance. 
For some time neither of them found anything to say, but at 
last Philip called, happily “What a glorious morning it is! Why 
do people live m cities when there’s the country?” 

“Why do they live in the country when there are cities?” 

He looked surprised and then grinned broadly, showing his 
even «^hite teeth. “But you don’t mean that, my lady — or you 
wouidix’t be at Lime Park!” 

“Coming to Lime Park wasn’t my idea^ It was his Lord- 
ship’s!” 

She spoke carelessly, and yet something of the contempt 
and hatred she had for Radclyffe must have been m her tone 
or m some fleeting facial expression, for Philip replied quickly, 
as if to a challenge “My father loves Lime Park — he always 
has We never have lived in London His Majesty, Charles I, 
visited here once and said that he thought there was no finer 
country home m England ” 

“Oh, It’s a mighty fine house, I doubt not,” agreed Amber, 
aware that she had offended his family loyalty — though she did 
not care very much — and they rode some distance farther with- 
out speaking At last she called to him: “Let’s stop here 
awhile ” Without waiting for his answer she began to rem in 
her horse; but he rode several hundred yards beyond, wheeled, 
and came back slowly. 

“Perhaps we’d better not, since there’s no one about.” 

“What of that?” demanded Amber in half -impatient amuse- 
ment. 

“Well — ^you see, madame — ^his Lordship thinks it best not 
to dismount when we nde. If we were seen someone might 
misunderstand. Country people love to gossip ” 

“People everywhere love to gossip. Well, you do as you like. 
I’m going to get off.” 

And immediately she jumped down, pulled off her hat to 
which she had pinned two or three fresh red roses, and shook 
out her hair. He watched her and then, setting his jaw stub- 
bornly, he dismounted too At his suggestion they started over 
to see a pretty little stream that ran nearby. The brook was 
noisy and full, dark-green bulrushes grew along the banks and 
there were weeping willows th-^t dipped their branches into the 
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water. Through the trees sunlight filtered down onto Amber’s 
head, like the light m a cathedral. She could feel Philip watch- 
ing her, surreptitiously, out of the corners of his eyes She 
looked around suddenly and caught him. 

Slowly she smiled and her eyes slanted, staring at him with 
bold impudence “What was your father’s last countess like?” 
she asked him finally She knew that his own mother, the first 
Lady Radclyffe, had died at his birth “Was she pretty?” 

“Yes, a little, I think. At least her portrait is pretty, but she 
died when I was nine — I don’t remember her very well ” He 
seemed uneasy at being alone with her, his face had sobered 
and his eyes could no longer conceal what he really felt. 

“Did she have any children'^” 

“Two. They died very young — of the small-pox I had it 
too — ” He swallowed hard and took a deep breath. “But I 
lived.” 

“I’m glad you did, Philip,” she said very softly. She con- 
tinued to smile at him, half in mockery, but her eyes were 
weighted with seduction. Nothing had amused her so much m 
over four weeks 

Philip, however, was obviously wretched His emotions 
pulled him two ways, desire in one, filial loyalty in another He 
began to talk again, quickly, on a more impersonal subject 
“What is the Court like now*? They say it’s most magnificent— 
and that even foreigners are surprised at the state in which his 
Majesty lives.” 

“Yes, it is. It’s beautiful I don’t think there can be more 
handsome men or beautiful women any place else on earth. 
When were you there last?” 

“Two years ago. I spent several months in London when I 
rWurned from my travels Many of the paintings and hangings 
haiij been brought back to Court then, but I understand it’s even 
fineir now The King is much interested in beautiful things ” 
His to,ngue talked but his mind did not follow it, his eyes were 
hot anid intense, and as he swallowed she saw the bobbing 
movemvant of his Adam’s apple in his thick corded neck “I 
think wt’jj better start back now,” he said suddenly. “It’s — it’s 

growing'jate!” 

Amber shrugged her shoulders, picked up her skirts and be- 
gan to make her way back through the tall grass. She did not 
see him all the next day, for to tease him she pleaded an 
attack of tjjg vapours and ate dinner and supper in her own 
chambgfs He sent up a bouquet of roses with a formal little 
^of^ishmg for her rapid recovery 
' She expected to find him at the stables when she went out the 
following morning, waiting there like a schoolboy hanging 
about the corner where he hoped his sweetheart might pass — 
but he was nowhere m sight and she had a brief angry sense 
of pique, for she had thought him badly smitten And she had 
been looking forward herself with some excited anticipation 
to their next encounter. Nevertheless she set off alone m the 
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S9.me direction they had taken two days before. In only a few 
moments she had completely forgotten Philip Mortimer and 
also his father — who was considerably more difficult to force 
oiit of her mind — and was wholly engrossed in thoughts of 
Bruce Carlton. 

He had been gone for almost six months now and once again 
she was losing hold of him — it was like a pleasant dream re- 
called vividly m the morning but fading to nothing by noon. 
She could remember many things the strange grey-green col- 
our of his eyes, the twist of his mouth that always told bet- 
ter than words what he thought of something she had done; 
his quietness that carried m it the perpetual promise and threat 
of suppressed violence She could remember the last time he 
had made love to her, and whenever she thought of it her head 
spun dizzily She had a poignant painful longmg for his kisses 
and the knowing caresses of his hands — but still he seemed to 
her like someone half imagined and her memories were small 
comfort for the present. Even Susanna could not, as Amber 
had expected and hoped, make Bruce seem any nearer or more 
real to her. 

Amber was so absorbed that when her horse shied suddenly 
she grabbed at the reins and all but sailed over its head. Re- 
covering herself and looking about for whatever had caused 
the animal’s nervousness she saw Philip — red-faced and guilty- 
eyed — astride his own horse near the three sentinel poplars that 
stood alone m the midst of the meadow. Immediately he be- 
gan to apologize for having startled her. 

“Oh, your Ladyship ^ Forgive me» I — I didn’t mean to fright- 
en you I’d just stopped here a moment to enjoy the morning 
when I saw you coming — so I waited.” The explanation was 
made so earnestly that she knew it was a lie and that he had 
not wanted his father to see them ride off together. 

Amber regained her balance and laughed good-naturedly. 
“Oh, Philips It’s you’ I was just thinkmg about you!” His eyes 
shone at that, but she stopped any foolish comment he was 
about to make “Come on! I’ll race you to the stream!” 

He reached it just ahead of her. "V^en she swung down from 
the saddle he immediately followed, making no argument this 
time “How beautiful it is m England in May;” she exclaimed. 
“Can you imagine why anyone would want to go to Aanerica?” 

“Why, no,” he agreed, bewildered. “I can’t.” 

“I think I’ll sit down. Will you spread your cloak for me, 
Philip, so I won’t spoil my gown?” She glanced around to find 
the most pleasant spot. “Over there against that tree, please.” 

With a display of great gallantry he swirled off his long 
ridmg-cloak and laid it on the damp grass. She dropped down 
easily with her back against the dainty birch, her legs stretched 
out straight and crossed at the ankles She flung her hat aside. 

“Well, Philip*? How long are you going to stand there? Sit 
down — ” She indicated a place beside her 

He hesitated. “Why — ^uh — ” Then, with sudden resolve, he 
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said briskly, “Thank you, your Ladyship,” and sat down facing 
her with his arms resting on his drawn-up knees. 

But instead of looking at her he kept intent watch on a bee 
which was going hurriedly from flower to flower, caressing the 
surface of each, lingering occasionally to sip the last bit of 
honey Amber began idly picking the little white daisies that 
grew profusely m the grass and tossing them one after another 
into her lap until she had a mound of them 

“You know,” said Philip finally, and now he looked directly 
at her, “it doesn’t seem as though you’re my step-mother. I 
can’t make myself believe it — no matter how I try. I wonder 
why*?” He seemed genuinely puzzled and distressed, almost 
comically so. Amber thought 

“Perhaps,” she suggested lazily, “you don’t want to ” 

She had begun to make the flowers into a wreath for her 
hair, piercing the tiny stems with one sharp fingernail, thread- 
ing them dexterously together. 

He thought that over m silence. Then: “How did you ever 
happen to marry Father?” he blurted suddenly. 

Amber kept her eyes down, apparently intent on her work. 
She gave a little shrug, “He wanted my money I wanted his 
title.” When she looked up she saw a worried frown on his 
face. “What’s the trouble, Philip? Aren’t all marriges a bar- 
gain — I have this, you have that, so we get married. That’s why 
you married Jenny, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes, of course. But .Father’s a mighty fine man — you 
know that,” He seemed to be trying to convmce himself more 
than her, and he looked at her tensely. 

“Oh, mighty fine,” agreed Amber sarcastically. 

“He’s mighty fond of you, too.” 

She gave a burst of impohte laughter at that. “What the devil 
makes you think so?” 

“He told me.” 

“Did he also tell you to keep away from me?” 

“No. But I should — I know I should. I should never have 
come today.” His last words came out swiftly and he turned 
his head away. Suddenly he started to get to his feet. Amber 
reached out and caught at his wnst, drawing him gently to- 
ward her. 

*‘Why should you keep away from me, Philip?” she mur- 
mured 

He stared down at her, half kneeling, his breath coming 
hard. “Because I — Because I should! I’d better go back now 
before I — ” 

“Before you what?” The sun through the leaves made a spat- 
ter of light and dark on her face and throat Her lips were 
moist and parted and her teeth shone white between them; her 
speckled amber eyes held his insistently “Philip, what are you 
afraid of? You want to kiss me — ^why don’t you?” 
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, Chapter Forty^-four 

Philip Mortimer’s conscience troubled him. At first lie tried 
to avoid his step-mother The day after she had seduced him 
he went to visit a neighbour and remained away for almost a 
week When he returned he was so busy visiting tenants that 
he seldom appeared even for meals, and on those occasions 
when he could not avoid meeting her his manner was exag- 
geratedly stiff and formal Amber was angry, for she thought 
that his ridiculous behaviour would give them both away Fur- 
thermore, he was the one source of amusement she had found 
in the country, and she had no intention of losing him. 

One day from the windows of her bedchamber she saw him 
walking alone across the terrace from the gardens. Radclyffe 
was closeted in his laboratory and had been for some time; 
so Amber picked up her skirts and rushed out of the room, 
down the stairs, and onto the brick terrace. There he was be- 
low. But as she started after him he glanced hastily around and 
then dodged into a tall maze of clipped hedges — it had been 
planned seventy years ago when such labyrmths were the fash- 
ion and now had grown so tall that it was almost possible to 
get lost there She reached it, looked about but could not see 
him, and then ran m, turning swiftly into one lane after an- 
other, coming up against a blank wall and retracing her steps 
to start down another path 

“Philip'” she cried angrily. “Philip, where are you!” 

But he made no answer. And then all at once she turned 
into a lane and found him there, caught, for it was closed at 
the end He glanced uneasily about him, saw that there was 
no escape, and faced her with a look of guilty nervousness. 
Amber burst into laughter and threw over her head the black- 
lace shawl she had been carrying. 

“Oh, Philip! You silly boy' What d’you mean, running away 
from me like that'? Lord, you’d think I was a monster!” 

“I wasn’t,” he protested, “I wasn’t running away. I didn’t 
know you were there ” 

She made a face at him “That wheedle won’t pass. You’ve 
been running away from me for two weeks now. Ever since — 
But he looked at her with such protesting horror that she 
stopped, widening her eyes and raising her brows, “Well—” 
she breathed softly then. “What’s the matter? Didn’t you enjoy 
yourself? You seemed to — ^at the time.” 

Philip was in agony. “Oh, please, your Ladyship! Don’t — I 
can’t stand it! Fm going out of my head. If you talk that way 
I’ll — I don’t know what ru do!” 

Amber put her hands on her hips and one foot began to tap 
impatiently. “Good Lord, Philip! What’s the matter with you? 
You act as if you’ve committed some crime!” 

His eyes raised again. “I have ” 
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“What, for heaven’s sake!” 

“You know what.” 

“I protest — I don’t. Adultery’s no crime — it’s an amuse- 
ment.” She was thinking that he was a fine example of the folly 
of allowing a young man to live so long m the country, shut 
away from polite manners. 

“Adultery is a crime It’s a crime against two innocent peo- 
ple — your husband, and my wife. But I’ve committed a worse 
crime than that I’ve made love to my father’s wife — I’ve com- 
mitted incest.” The last word was a whisper and his eyes stared 
at her, full of self-loathing 

“Nonsense, Philip! We’re not related’ That was a law made 
up by old men for the protection of other old men silly enough 
to marry young women! You’re making yourself miserable for 
nothing ” 

“Oh, I’m not, I swear I’m not! I’ve made love to other wom- 
en before — ^plenty of them But I’ve never done an5h;hing like 
this! This is bad — and wrong You don’t understand I love 
my father a great deal — he’s a very fine man — I admire him 
And now what have I done — ” 

He looked so thoroughly wretched that Amber had a fleeting 
sense of pity for him, but when she would have reached over 
to press his hand he stepped back as if she were something 
poisonous. She shrugged her shoulders “Well, Philip — it’ll 
never happen again Forget about it — ^just forget it ever hap- 
pened.” 

“I will! I’ve got to’” 

But she knew that he was not forgetting at all, and that as 
the days went by he found it more and more impossible to for- 
get. She did nothing to help him Whenever they met she was 
invariably looking her most alluring and she flirted with him in 
a negative way which seemed just as effective as anything 
more flagrant could possibly have been. By the end of a fort- 
night he met her again when she had gone out to ride, and after 
that he was completely helpless His feeling of guilt and of 
self-hatred persisted, but the desire for pleasure was stronger 

They found many nlaces to meet. 

Like all great old Catholic homes Lime Park was full of hid- 
ing places which had once been used for the concealing of 
priests. There were window-seats which might be lifted to dis- 
close a small room below the level of the floor There were pan- 
els in the walls which slid back to show a narrow staircase 
leading up to a tiny room Philip knew them all For Amber at 
least their various rendezvous afforded a dangerous excitement 
from which she derived far more enjoyment than she did from 
Philip’s inept love-making 

She did not, however, find it so amusing that she was less 
eager to return to London. She asked Radclyffe over and over 
again when they were going back, but invariably he said that 
he bad no plans for returning at all He would as soon stay in 
the country, he said, until he died. 
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“But I’m bored out here, I tell you!” she shouted at him one 
Jay. 

“I don’t doubt you are, madame,” he said. “In fact it’s always 
been a puzzle to me how women avoid boredom wherever they 
are. They have so few resources.” 

“We have resources enough,” said Amber, giving him a 
slanted look, full of venom and contempt. She had started the 
conversation with good resolutions, but they could not last 
long under his cold supercilious stare, his sneering sarcasm. 
“But it’s dull out here. I couldn’t wish the devil himself a worse 
fate than to be boxed up in the country!” 

“You should have considered that, then, when you were 
attempting to prostitute yourself to his Majesty ” 

She gave a harsh vindictive httle laugh “Attempting 
to prostitute myself! My God, but you are drolT I laid with the 
King long ago — while I was still at the theatre! Now, my lord, 
what do you make of that''' 

Radclyffe smiled, cynical amusement on his thin pressed 
lips He was standing beside one of the great windows that 
overlooked the terrace, leaning against the gold-embroidered 
hangings, and his whole decadent figure was like that of a deli- 
cate porcelain She longed to smash her fist against the fragile 
bones of his cheek and nose and skull, and feel them crumble 
beneath her knuckles. 

“Your own lack of subtlety, madame,” he said quietly, 
“makes you suspect a similar flaw in everyone else.” 

“So you knew it already, did you?” 

“Your reputation is not spotless. It was, in fact, very much 
befouled.” 

“And I suppose you think it’s in a better condition now!” 

“At least it will not be in a worse one I have no interest at 
all in you or in your reputation, madame. But I have a great 
deal of interest in the repute which my wife bears. I cannot 
undo the faults you committed before I married you — ^but I 
can at least prevent you from committing new ones now.” 

For an instant fury brought her close to a disastrous error It 
was on the end of her tongue to tell him about herself and 
Philip, to prove to him that he could not govern her life no 
matter how he tried. But just in time she controlled herself — 
and said instead, with an unpleasant sneer: “Oh, can you?” 

Radclyffe’s eyes narrowed, and as he spoke to her he meas- 
ured each word like precious poison. “Someday, madame, 
you’ll try me too far. My patience is long, but not endless.” 

“And then, my lord, what will you do?” 

“Go to your rooms!” he said suddenly. “Go to your rooms, 
madame — or I shall have you carried there by force*” 

Amber felt that she would burst with rage and raised her 
clenched fist to strike him But he stood so imperturbably, 
looked at her so coldly, that though she hesitated for several 
seconds she at last muttered a curse, turned, and ran out of 
the library. 
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Her hatred of Radclyffe was so intense that it ate into her 
brain. He obsessed her day and night until it became a torrhent 
which seemed unendurable — and she began to scheme how she 
might be rid of him She wanted him dead 

On just one occasion, and that by accident, did Amber come 
close to making an important discovery about the man she had 
marned She had never tried to understand him or to leam 
what had made him the kind of person he was, for they not 
only disliked each other but found each other mutually unin- 
teresting. 

One night in August she was considering which gown she 
would wear the following day — for they were expecting a num- 
ber of guests, most of them Jenny’s relatives, who were com- 
ing to be presented to the new Countess and to spend a few 
days. Amber was delighted at the opportunity it would give 
her to show off, and did not doubt that they would be vastly 
impressed, for they were all people who lived in the country 
and most of the women had not even been to London since 
the Restoration. The strict respectable old families would have 
nothing at all to do with the new Court. 

She and Nan were going through the tall standing cabinets 
in which her clothes were kept, amusing themselves by recall- 
ing what had happened the night she had worn a certain gown. 

“Oh! That’s what I had on the first night Lord Carlton came 
to Dangerfield House!”* She snatched the champagne-lace and 
gold-spangled gown out of the huge wardrobe and held it 
against herself, smoothing out the folds, wistfully dreaming. 
But she put it back again with sudden resolution. “And look, 
Nan! This is what I was presented at Court in!” 

At last they took down the white-satin pearl-embroidered 
gown she had worn the night of her wedding to Radclyffe. 
Both of them looked it over critically, feeling the material, see- 
ing how it was made, and commenting on how strangely well 
it had fitted her — just a bit too large in the waist, perhaps, and 
ever so slightly too small across the^bosom. 

“I wonder who it belonged to,” mused Amber, though she 
had completely forgotten it in the eight months that had passed 
since the marriage 

“Maybe his iJordship’s first Countess. Why don’t you ask ’im 
sometime*^ It’s got me curious.” 

“I think I will ” 

At ten o’clock Radclyffe came upstairs from the library. That 
was the hour at which they usually went to bed and he was 
prompt in his habits, faithful to each smallest one — a charac- 
tenstic of which she and Philip had taken due advantage. Am- 
ber was sitting in a chair reading Dryden’s new play, “Secret 
Love,” and as he went through the bedroom into his own closet 
neither of them spoke or seemed aware of the other He had 
never once allowed her to see him naked — nor did she wish to 
- — and when he returned he was wearing a handsome dressing- 
gown made of a fine East Indian silk patterned m many soft 
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subdued colours. As he took a snuffer and started around the 
robm. to put the candies out Amber got up and tossed away her 
book, stretching her arms over her head and yawning. 

“That old white-satm gown,” she said idly. “The one you 
wanted me to wear when we were married — ^where did you 
get it? Who wore it before I did?” 

He paused and looked at her, smiling reflectively. “It’s 
strange you haven’t asked me that before. However, there seem 
to be few enough decencies between us — I may as well tell you. 
It was intended to be the wedding-gown of a young woman I 
once expected to marry — ^but did not.” 

Amber raised her eyebrows, unmistakably pleased. “Oh? So 
you were jilted ” 

“No, I was not jilted. She disappeared one night during the 
siege of her family’s castle m 1643. Her parents never heard 
from her again, and we were forced to conclude that she had 
been captured and killed by the Parhamentarians — ■” Amber 
saw in his eyes an expression which was new to her. It was 
profoundly sad and yet he was obviously deriving some meas- 
ure of gratification, almost of happiness, from this recalling of 
the past. There was about him now a strange new quality of 
gentleness which she had never suspected he might possess. 
“She was a very beautiful and kind and generous woman — a 
lady. It seems incredible now — and yet the first time I saw you 
I was strongly reminded of her. 'V^y, I can’t imagine. You 
don’t look like her — or only a very httle — and certainly you 
have none of the qualities which I admired in her.” He gave 
a faint shrug, looking not at Amber but somewhere back into 
the past, a past where he had left his heart. And then his eyes 
turned to her again, the mask sliding over his face, the past 
resolving into the present. He went on snuffing the candles; the 
last one went out and the room was suddenly dark. 

“Perhaps it wasn’t really so strange you should have made 
me think of her,” he continued, and as his voice did not move 
she knew that he was standing just a few feet away, beside the 
candelabrum. “Fve been looking for her for twenty-three years 
— in the face of every woman Fve seen, everywhere Fve gone. 
I’ve hoped that perhaps she wasn’t dead — that someday, some- 
where Fd find her again.” There was a long pause. Amber stood 
quietly, somewhat surprised by the things he had said, and then 
she heard his voice coming closer and the sound of his slippers 
moving across the floor toward her. “But now I’ve ceased look- 
ing — ^I know that she’s dead.” 

Amber threw off her gown and got quickly into bed, and the 
swift sense of dread she had every night grabbed at her. “So 
you were in love — once!” she said, angry to know that though 
he despised her he had once been able to love another woman 
with tenderness and generosity. 

She felt the feather-mattress give as he sat down. “Yes, I was 
in love once. But only once. I remember her with a young 
man’s idealism — and so I still love her. But now I’m old and I 
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know too much about women to have anything but contempt 
for them.” He put his robe across the foot of the bed and lay 
down beside her 

For several minutes Amber waited apprehensively, her 
muscles stiff and her teeth tightly closed, unable to shut her 
eyes She had never dared actually refuse him, but each night 
she was tortured with this suspense of waiting — she never knew 
for what. But he was stretched flat on his back far to his own 
side of the bed, and he made no move to touch her; at last 
she heard him begin to breathe evenly. Relieved, she relaxed 
slowly and drowsiness began to creep upon her. Nevertheless, 
the slightest move from him made her start, suddenly wide 
awake agam. Even when he left her alone she could not sleep 
in peace. 

Jenny’s relatives came and for several days they were inter- 
ested observers of Amber’s gowns and jewels and manners. 
None of them approved of her, but all of them found her ex- 
citing, and while the women talked about her with raised eye- 
brows and pinched lips the men were inclined toward nudges 
and conspiratonal winks. Amber knew what they were think- 
ing, all of them, but she did not care, if they found her shock- 
ing she considered them dull and old-fashioned. Still, when 
they were gone and the silence and monotony began to settle 
again, she was more impatient than ever. 

By now she had worked Philip to such a pitch of infatuation 
and resentment that if was difficult to make him use discretion 
*‘What are we gomg to do!” he asked her again and again. “I 
can’t stand this! Sometimes I think I’m losing my mind.” 

Amber was sweetly reasonable, smoothing back the light- 
brown hair from his face — ^he never wore a periwig “There 
isn’t anything we can do, Philip He’s your father — ” 

“I don’t care if he is! I hate him now! Last night I met him 
in the gallery just as he was gomg in to you — My God, for a 
minute I thought iVas going to grab him by the throat and — 
Oh, what am I saying^” He sighed heavily, his boyish face 
haggard and miserable. Amber had brought him some momen- 
tary pleasures, but a great deal of unhappiness, and he had not 
been really at peace since she had come to Lime Park. 

“You mustn’t talk that way, Phihp,” she said softly. “You 
mustn’t even think about such things — or sometime it might 
happen. I doubt not it’s his lawful nght to use me however 
he will — ” 

“Oh, Lord! I never thought I’d see my life in such a mess — 
I don’t know how it ever happened!” 

It was only a few days later that Amber came into the house 
alone from her morning ride — ^Philip had returned by another 
route so that they would not be seen together — and found 
Radclyffe at the writing-table m their bedroom “Madame,” he 
said, speaking to her from over his shoulder, “I find it neces- 
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saxy to pay a brief visit to London. I’m leaving this afternoon 
immediately following dinner.” 

A quick smile sprang to Amber’s face, and though she did 
not really beheve that it was his intention to take her with him, 
she hoped to bluff her way into going “Oh, wonderful, your 
Lordship! I’ll set Nan a-packmg right now!” 

She started out of the room but his next words brought her 
up short “Don’t trouble yourself. I’m going alone ” 

“Alone‘S But why should you*^ If you’re going I can go too!” 
“I shall be gone but a few days It’s a matter of important 
business and I don’t care to be troubled with your company.” 

She drew a quick breath of indignation and then suddenly 
rushed back to face him across the table “You’re the most 
unreasonable damned man on earth’ I won’t stay here alone, 
d’ye hear me*^ I won’t’” She banged the handle of her riding- 
whip on the table-top, marring its surface 

He got up slowly, bowed to her — ^though she could see the 
muscles about his mouth twitch and squirm with the effort to 
control his rage — and walked out of the room Amber banged 
the whip down again, furiously, and yelled after him “I won’t 
stay’ I won’t! I won’t! I won’t!” As the door closed behind him, 
she slammed the ridmg-whip through the window and rushed 
into the adjoining room where she found Nan gossiping with 
Susanna’s dry-nurse. “Nan’ Pack my things! I’m going to Lon- 
don in my own coach! That bastard — ” 

Susanna ran to her mother, stamped her foot, and repeated 


with a shake of her curls “That bas-tard!” 

When dinner' was announced Amber did not go down She 
was busy getting ready to leave and was so angry and excited 
that she had no appetite. And when Radclyffe sent again, de- 
manding that she join them, she refused point-blank, shut the 
outer door to their apartments, locked it and flung aside the 

“He’s told me one time too many what I can do and what I 
can’t!” she hotly informed Nan “I’ll be damned if that stink- 
ing old scoundrel can lead me like a bear by the nose any 
longer!” 

But when she had changed her clothes and was ready to go 
she discovered that the doors leading into the gallery had been 
locked from the other side and that her own key was not to 
be found There was no other outside entrance, for the rooms 
opened one into another, and though she hammered and 
pounded and kicked she got no answer. At last m a passionate 
temper she flung back into the bedchamber and began smash- 
ing everything she could lay her hands on Nan ran out, arms 
up over her head By the time Amber had exhausted herself 
the room was a shambles 

After a while someone opened the door into the entrance 
hall and slid a trayful of food, rapped to call her attention, and 
then ran off down the gallery. The Earl had evidently informed 
the servants that his wife was having another fit. A maid 
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brought the tray in and placed it on a table beside the 
bed where her mistress lay Amber turned, grabbed up the cold 
fowl and flung it' across the room; then shoved away the tray 
and dishes, which crashed onto the floor 

After three hours had gone by Nan ventured back into the 
room Amber sat up cross-legged on the bed to talk to her She 
was determined to go to London anyway, if she had to climb 
out the window, but Nan tried to convince her that if she 
disobyed his Lordship, he might bnng an action against her, 
obtain a separation and get control of all her money 

“Remember,” cautioned Nan, “his Majesty may like you — 
but his Majesty likes all pretty ladies And you know his na- 
ture — ^he doesn’t love to meddle where it’s any trouble to him 
You’d be wise to stay here, mam, / think ” 

Amber had thrown off her shoes and undone her hair and 
she sat with elbows propped on her knees, glowering She was 
beginning to grow very hungry, for she had had no&mg but a 
glass of fruit syrup since seven o’clock that morning, and it 
was now four-thirty. Her eye went to the cold roast fowl, 
which someone had picked up, dusted, and set back on the tray 
“But what am I to do? Moult out here m the country for 
the rest of my life? I tell you I won’t do it’” 

Suddenly they became aware of a muffled pounding and a 
woman’s faint frantic cries They looked at each other, both 
of them held taut in an attitude of listemng and surprise It 
was Jenny, hammering at the outer door — and with a leap 
Amber was off the bed and running through the intervening 
rooms toward her. 

“Your Ladyship!” screamed Jenny, and there were hysteri- 
cal tears in her voice. “Your Ladyship’ Your Ladyship!” 
“Here I am, Jenny! What’s happened? What’s the matter?” 
“It’s Philip’ He’s sick’ He’s desperately sick! I’m afraid he’s 
dying! Oh, your Ladyship — ^you’ve got to come’” 

A chiU of horror ran over Amber. Phihp sick — dying? Only 
that morning before the ride they had been m the summer- 
house, and he had been perfectly well then. 

“What’s the matter with him? I can’t get out, Jenny’ I’m 
locked in’ Where’s the Earl?” 

“He’s gone! He left three hours ago! Oh, Amber — you’ve got 
to get out’ He’s calling for you!” Jenny began to sob. 

Amber looked around helplessly. “I can't get out! Oh, 
damn! Go get a footman! Make them break open the door!” 

Nan was beside her now and as Jenny’s heels pounded off 
down the hallway the two women picked up brass shovels from 
the fireplace and began to beat at the lock. In only a minute or 
two Jenny was back. 

“They say his Lordship left orders not to let you out no 
matter what happened’” 

“Where’s the footman’” 

“He’s here — but he says he doesn’t dare unlock the door! 
Oh, Amber, tell him he’s got to! Phihp — ” 
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‘.‘Open this door, you varlet!” shouted Amber. “Open it or 
rit set fire to the house’” She smashed furiously against the 
lock With the brass shovel 

There was a long moment of hesitation after which the man 
began to pou id at the door from the outside while Amber 
stood waiting, wet with sweat Nan had bi ought her shOvS and 
she pulled them on, jumping up and down, first on one foot 
and then tne other, as she did so At last the lock broke and 
she burst out, flung an arm around Jenny’s waist and started 
down toward the opposite end of the gallery where Philip’s 
apartments were located 

Philip was lying on the bed, still fully dressed but with a 
blanket thiovvn over him; his head was forced back upon the 
pillows and his face contorted almost beyond recognition He 
was writhing and turning, clutching at his stomach, his teeth 
ground together until the veins m his neck seemed ready to 
burst 

Amber hesitated for only an instant on the threshold and 
then ran forward “Phihp! Philip, what’s the matter? What 
happened to you?” 

He looked at her for a moment without recognition. Then he 
grabbed her by the wrist, dragging her toward him. ‘T’ve been 
poisoned — ” His voice was a harsh whisper. Amber gasped in 
horror, starting backward, but he held onto her wrist with a 
clutch so strong she thought it would break. “Have you eaten 
anything today — ” 

Suddenly she realized what had happened The Earl had 
found out about them and had tried to poison them both. The 
food sent up on her tray must have been poisoned. She felt 
sick, dizzy and cold, swept with selfish anxiety. 

Maybe it was m the fruit-syrup this morning — Maybe Fm 
poisoned too’ 

“I had some fruit-syrup,” she said softly, her eyes staring 
like glass, “early this morning — ” 

There was an explosive spitting sound from beneath the 
blankets and Philip’s body leaped upward m convulsion, he 
threw himself furiously from side to side, as though trying to 
escape the pain. Agonized paroxysms jerked at his face, and 
It was several moments before he was able to speak again. 
Then each word as it came out was a forced and painful grunt 

“No I got It at dinner, I think — Pains began half-an-hour 
ago. The summer-house — ^there’s a hollowed eye m that stone 
mask on the wall — ” 

He could say nothing more for Jenny was close beside them, 
but Amber understood his meaning Radclylfe could have been 
there that morning, watching them He could have been there 
many mornings — watching them Disgust and loathing and 
helpless rage filled her But there was relief too — because she 
was not poisoned, she was not going to die. 

Jenny now helped Philip to sit up, holding a mugful of warm 
milk to his mouth. After he had taken several greedy swallows 
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lie gave a groan and flung himself backward again. Anqiber 
turned away, her hands over her face. 

Suddenly she picked up her skirts and started to run as fast 
as she could — out of the room and down the gallery, down the 
stairs and onto the terrace She fled down the steps and through 
the gardens and did not stop once until she was forced to by 
the splitting pam m her side and the dryness of her lungs 
Then she stood there for a minute or so, one hand pressed to 
her chest and the other hard against her side, struggling to 
breathe. But gradually it became easier for her and at last she 
turned her head, slowly, to look back up at the bedroom win- 
dow that faced from the south-east end of the house Then 
with a wail of animal terror she threw herself onto the ground 
and buried her face in the grass, shutting her eyes as tight as 
she could and closing her ears with her fingers But still she 
could see Philip’s face in its agony and hear the hoarse desper- 
ate sound of his voice. 


Chapter Forty-five 

Philip was buried that same night as the dusk settled through 
a brilliant sunset sky The family chaplain who had baptized 
him administered the last sacraments and conducted the ser- 
vices in the little Catholic chapel where Jenny and Amber and 
Radclyffe’s many servants knelt in silence Poison was sus- 
pected in almost any sudden death, and because there was a 
general belief that a poisoned body decomposed rapidly they 
had not dared to wait upon formality Philip’s constant request 
had been to keep it secret, to let no one know what had caused 
his death He wanted it told that he had accidentally shot him- 
self while cleaning a gun 

Amber was so hungry that her stomach ached, but she re- 
fused to eat or drink anything at all She was terrified for fear 
Radclyffe had instructed one of the servants to kill her if he 
failed For there could be no doubt he had intended to kill 
them both: she fed a few shces of the fowl to a dog, and it 
died swiftly and in great pain. 

Neither Amber nor Jenny wanted to be alone that night and 
Jenny was having spasmodic cramps which she feared might 
mean that her labour had begun prematurely. They stayed to- 
gether m a seldom used guest apartment in the northeast wmg 
of the building overlooking the courtyard, for they were both 
reluctant to return to their own chambers Amber was deter- 
mined she would never go back to hers again as long as she 
lived By ten o’clock Jenny’s pains had stopped and she went 
to bed, but Amber stayed up, nervous and jumpy, apprehensive 
of shadows, alarmed at any unexpected sound. She felt as 
though hideous unseen things surrounded her on every side, 
shutting her in until she could scarcely breathe, and once she 
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screamed aloud m terror She kept lighted all the candles she 
could find and refused to take off her clothes 

At last Jenny got up and came to put her arms about her, 
“Amber, dear, you must try to sleep 

Amber shook her off “I can’t I can’t ” She ran her fingers 
through her hair, shivering “What if he should come back He 
meant to kill me If he found me alive — Oh» What’s that!” 

“Nothing Just an animal outside He won’t come back He 
wouldn’t dare He won’t ever come back You’re safe here ” 

“I’m not going to stay' I’m going away tomorrow mormng 
— as soon as it’s light'” 

“Going away? But where will you go? Oh, please, Amber, 
don’t go and leave me!” 

“Your mother will come I can’t stay here, Jenny' I’d go 
mad! I’ve got to go — and don’t try to stop me!” 

She could not and would not tell Jenny where she was go- 
ing, but she knew very well herself For now the chance had 
come and all the plans over which she had mulled and brooded 
these past few weeks fell into a pattern She had expected to 
use Philip, but now he was dead and she realized that she 
could do It better without him It seemed so simple she won- 
dered why she had endured all these months of hatred and 
degradation, without realizing that it had taken time and cur- 
cumstances to bring her to her present pitch of desperation. 

With Big John Waterman and two or three other serving- 
men she would set out for London Perhaps they could ambush 
him on the way, but if not she would somehow contrive to 
meet him alone in London, some dark night It was no uncom- 
mon occurrence, she knew, to find a gentleman of quality 
badly beaten or even dead — for every man had his enemies 
and vengeance was crude and decisive. A slit nose, a brutal 
kicking, a sword through the stomach, were all popular means 
of avenging some real or imagined insult She intended Rad- 
clyffe to die of his injuries — since now it was either his life or 
hers 

Because it was both easier and safer to travel m masculine 
dress she prepared to set out the next morning wearing one 
of the Earl’s suits — which was not a great deal too large— -his 
hat and riding-cloak. Big John and four husky footmen were 
to go with her, though no one but John knew what her inten- 
tions were Jenny wept and begged her over and over to change 
her mind, but when Amber refused she helped her get ready 
and gave her many admonitions about taking care of herself. 

“There’s one thing I’ll never be able to understand,” Jenny 
said, as she watched Amber pulling on a pair of his Lordship’s 
boots. “I don’t know why he spared me — If he wanted to kill 
you, and Philip — why would he have let me live?” 

Amber gave her a swift narrowed glance and as the blood 
rushed into her face she bent her head. Poor innocent little 
Jenny She still did not know; and certainly it could do her no 
good to know now. For the first time since she had begun her 
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affair with Philip Mortimer Amber felt a kind of shame But 
it did not last long Soon she was on horseback — ^waving to 
Nan and promising Jenny that she would be careful 

The summer had been even hotter than the year before; for 
weeks it had not rained and the roads were hard. Amber, be- 
cause she had been riding almost every day during the past 
four and a half months, was able to set a swift pace for the 
men. They stopped at the first village they came to because she 
was ravenously hungry, and then they hurried on again By 
five o’clock that evening they had travelled forty-five miles. 

Hot and tired and dusty, reeking of sweat — their own and 
the horses’ — the six of them stopped at a pretty little inn. 
Amber went swaggering m with the men, pretending that she 
was one of them She felt pleased at this adventure, the more 
so because she was keenly aware that but for a lucky accident 
she would have been lying dead at Lime Park and not sitting 
here on a settle with her feet cocked up before the fire, sticking 
a ragged old dog and enjoying the succulent smells from a 
joint which turned and crackled over the flames She was luxu- 
riously tired and her muscles felt sore from the unaccustomed 
strain of nding astnde. Nothing had ever tasted so good as 
the cool golden ale she swallowed from a pewter tankard. 

She slept deeply that night and longer than she had intended, 
but they were off again at six. By noon they had reached Ox- 
ford, where they stopped for dinner The hostess put two enor- 
mous black-jacks on the table and while they drank she 
brought in pewter plates and knives and spoons. When the 
joint was taken off the fire she carved it for them, very neatly, 
and then according to the custom they invited her to join them. 

‘T suppose you gentlemen are on your way to London to see 
the fire?” she inquired m a polite, conversational tone 

Heads turned all down the table, fingers paused halfway to 
their mouths “Fire!” 

“Ye hadn’t heard*^ Oh, there’s a great fire in London, they 
say ” She was full of importance at having such news to tell- 
bumt-out crops and the heat had been the most exciting source 
of conversation for some time “There was a gentleman here 
not an hour since just come from there He says it gets worse 
by the hour. Looks like it might take the whole city,” 
she added, shutting her mouth complacently and nodding at 
them. 

“You mean there’s a Hg fire m London?” repeated Amber 
Incredulously “Not just a few houses'?” 

“Oh, Lord, no! It’s a big one, well enough He said it was 
well along the river when he left — and that was yesterday aft- 
ernoon 

“Good Lord!” whispered Amber. She had visions of all her 
money burning, her clothes, and everything else that belonged 
to her. London m flames! “When did it begm? How did it 
start?” 
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it‘Begaii early Sunday morning,” she said. “Long before sun- 
up, They think it’s Papist plot ” 

“My God! And this is Monday noon! It’s been burning al- 
most two days*” She turned excitedly to Big John “How much 
farther is it? We’ve got to get there*” 

“It’s seventy miles or more, sir We could never make it if 
we rode all night. Better nde till dark and then go on m the 
morning.” 

In just a few minutes they had finished eating and were 
mounted The hostess followed them out, pointing up into the 
sky “Look at the sun* How red it’s turned!” They all looked 
up, shading their eyes with their hands, and there were others 
m the streets also looking up The sun had a dull glow and its 
colour was fierce and ominous 

“Come on’” cried Amber, and they swept off, galloping 
down the road 

Amber did not want to stop at all that night for she was 
afraid that when she got there not only her money but the Earl 
too would have disappeared in the confusion. But it would 
have been all but impossible to reach the City, for travel by 
night was much slower and more dangerous than by day. 
When supper was over she went immediately to her room and 
without taking off more than her hat and boots and doublet 
threw herself onto the bed and fell fast asleep Before dawn 
the hostess was rapping at the door and by five they were on 
the road again 

At each village they asked for news of the fire and heard the 
same thing everywhere* it was taking all the town, burning the 
Bridge, churches, houses, sparing nothing And the closer they 
got to London the more people they saw on the roads, all gomg 
in the same direction Farmers and workmen were throwing 
down their shovels and leaving their fields, setting out for the 
capital with carts and even wheelbarrows, vehicles of transpor- 
tation were at a premium and a man might hire himself and 
cart at forty of fifty pounds for a few hour’s work — as much 
as a farmer was likely to make m a whole year’s time. 

When they had gone fifteen more miles they could see the 
smoke, a great moving pall that hung m the distance, and soon 
little charred fragments of paper and linen and plaster began 
to drift down upon them. They galloped on and on, as fast as 
they could go, not stoppmg even to eat The day was windy 
and the closer they got to London the fiercer it blew, whipping 
their cloaks about them Amber lost her hat They had to squint 
their eyes for the wind blew specks of tinder into them As the 
afternoon began to fade the flames could be seen more clearly, 
leaping m great streaks, casting a threatening red glare over 
all the land 

It was almost night when they reached the City because for 
the last ten miles the roads were so congested that they could 
not move at even a walking pace From far off they could hear 
the roar of the fire, like thousands of iron coach-wheels crash- 
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ing together over cobblestones. There was a continuous echoing 
thunder as buildings collapsed or were blown up. From 'the 
churches that still stood, within the City and without, the bells 
rang frantically — sounding a wild call of distress that had 
never ceased since the fire had been discovered two days and 
a half before As darkness settled the sky glowed red — like the 
top of a burning oven 

Just without the walls were the great open spaces of Moor 
Fields, already crowded with men and women and children, 
and more were constantly arriving — forcing the first comers 
back into the middle of the fields, packing them in tightly 
Some had already pitched tents made of sheets or towels tied 
together Women were suckling their babies; others were trying 
to prepare a meal with whatever food they had been able to 
save m those few awful moments before the flames had seized 
their houses Some sat and stared, unable and unwilling to be- 
lieve Others stolidly stood and watched, the heat scorching 
their faces, though the glare of the fire made it impossible to 
see more than black silhouettes of the burning buildings. 

At first no one had believed that the fire would be any more 
destructive than were dozens of fires London had every year 
It had begun at two o’clock Sunday morning in Pudding Lane, 
a narrow little alley near the waterfront, and for hours it fed 
on the tar and hemp and coal that were stored beside the river. 
The Lord Mayor was brought to the scene m the early hours 
and said contemptuously that a woman might piss it out; for 
fear of making himself unpopular he refused to begin blowing 
up houses But it swept on. terrifying and ruthless, destroying 
whatever lay in its path. When London Bridge caught, the City 
was doomed — for it was covered with buildings and as they 
collapsed they blocked that means of escape; charred timbers 
falling into the water destroyed the water-wheels underneath, 
and the one efficient means of fighting a great fire was gone. 
From then on it must be done with buckets of water passed 
from hand to hand, pumps, hooks for dragging down burning 
buildings and hand-squirts 

Unalarmed, the people went to church as usual on Sunday 
though some of them were brought running into the streets by 
a man who galloped along crying, “Arm! Arm! The French 
have landed!” 

But complacency began to vanish as the fire backed up into 
the City, crawling steadily, leaping sometimes, driven and fed 
by the violent east wind. As it advanced it drove the people 
before it Many of them refused to make any preparations for 
leaving until the flames had actually caught their houses, and 
then they seized whatever they could and ran — often taking 
articles of no value and leaving behind what was most impor- 
tant Helpless, confused, they moved slowly through the nar- 
row alleys. First they stopped at Cannon Street, which ran 
along the crest of the hill above the river, but the fire came on 
and by afternoon they were foT“ced to move again. 
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^fThe King was not informed until eleven o’clock He and 
Yjork came immediately and at his order men began to blow 
u|i houses It was too late to save the City by that means, but 
it was all they could do Both the brothers worked hard and 
without stopping for rest or food They helped to man the 
pumps, passed water-buckets, moved from place to place offer- 
ing what encouragement and sympathy they could More than 
anything else, it was their courage, energy and resourcefulness 
which prevented widespread panic and noting 

Even so, the streets became unsafe for any foreigners who 
were obviously Dutch or French In Fenchurch Street a black- 
smith knocked down a Frenchman with a heavy iron bar, 
smashing his cheekbones and his nose A woman who was be- 
lieved to be carrying fire-balls m her apron was attacked and 
badly mauled and bruised before they found that the fire-balls 
were only chickens. Another Frenchman with an armful of 
tennis-balls was seized upon and beaten unconscious No one 
cared whether they were guilty — the mounting hysteria de- 
manded an explanation for this terrible calamity, and they 
found it in the three things Englishmen most feared and hated’ 
the French, the Dutch, and the Catholics. One or all three 
must be responsible — they were determined not to let the guilty 
escape with the innocent King Charles ordered many foreign- 
ers jailed for their own nrotection and the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor opened his house to others 

The Thames was aswarm with little boats, smacks and barges, 
which plied back and forth — carrying people and their 
goods to safety m Southwark Shooting sparks and pieces of 
burning wood fell hissing into the water or started new fires 
in blankets or clothing Sometimes a boat overturned and 
spilled out an entire family — the river was so crowded that it 
was like coming up under ice and trying to find an open space. 

Finally Amber and the five men had to abandon their horses 
and continue on foot 

They had been riding for almost thirteen hours and she was 
sore and stiff- she felt as though she would never be able to 
make her knees touch again Her head swam with fatigue She 
longed to drop where she was and stay, but she forced herself 
to go on. Don’t stop, don’t stop, she told herself over and over. 
Take another step Go on You’ve got to get there She was 
afraid that she had missed him — ^that he would be gone or the 
house burned and though tortured by fatigue, she pushed 
ahead 

She grabbed at people as they passed, shouting to ask if 
Cheapside had burnt. Most of them shoved on by, ignoring or 
not even hearing her, but finally she got an answer. 

“Early this morning ” 

“All of it?” He was gone and she accosted several more, 
dragging at their shirt-sleeves “Is all of Cheapside burnt?” 

“Aye, lad. Burnt to the ground ” 
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The answer gave her a plunging shock of despair, but it was 
not as great as what she would have felt under any other con- 
ditions; for the hysterical energy that was in the moving grop- 
ing crowds had communicated itself to her. The fire was so gi- 
gantic, the destruction so wide-spread and terrible that it as- 
sumed a strange unreality. Shadrac Newbold had been burnt 
out and with him probably all the money she had on earth — 
but she could not just then fully realize what it meant and 
might mean to her That must come later 

Nothing mattered now but to find Radclyife 

Outside the gates in Chiswell Street and the Barbican and 
Long Lane the people were still waiting dubiously. They were 
hoping, as those who had lived in Watlmg Street and Corn Hill 
and Cheapside had hoped, that the fire would stop before it 
reached them But the flames had already broken through the 
walls and the wind had increased to such fury it seemed im- 
possible anything at all could be spared. Some ran distractedly 
in and out of their homes, unable to make a decision But others 
were moving what they could, throwing pieces of furniture 
and piles of bedding out of upper-story windows, stacking carts 
with dishes and silverplate and portraits. 

Amber hung closely to Big John Waterman as they shoved 
their way along Goswell Street, for they were going against the 
crowd and the irresistible tide of people sometimes forced 
them backward in spite of their efforts 

There were mothers who balanced great loads on their heads, 
holding in one arm a suckling baby while they tried wearily to 
watch other children and keep them from being crushed or 
lost. Husky porters, arrogant and rude, shouted and swore 
and elbowed their ruthless way — for once it was they who gave 
the orders. Bewildered animals were everywhere A bleating 
frightened goat tried to butt his way through Cows were hauled 
along with yelling children astride their backs There were 
countless dogs and cats, belled pigs, squawking parrots in their 
cages, monkeys perched on the shoulder of a master or mis- 
tress, chattering angrily and snatching at a man’s wig or a 
woman’s necklace- There were men who carried on their heads 
a feather-bed and on top of that a trunk that shifted perilously 
and sometimes went crashing to the ground. Others had every- 
thing they had been able to save tied into a sheet and slung 
over their backs There were a great many pregnant women, 
desperately trying to protect their awkward bellies, and sev- 
eral of the younger ones were crying, almost hystencal with 
terror The sick were carried on the backs of sons or husbands 
or servants A woman lying in a cart rolled slowly by; she was 
groaning and her face was contorted in the agony of childbirth; 
beside her knelt a midwife, working with her hands beneath 
the blankets, while the woman in her pain kept trying to throw 
them off 

Their faces were desperate, apathetic, bewildered. Some of 
the children laughed and played games between the legs of the 
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crowd. Many of the old had become perfectly lifeless. But all 
of them had lost everything — ^the savings of a lifetime, the work 
of generations What the fire took was gone forever. 

With Big John’s arm about her Amber slowly fought her way. 
She was too small to see over the heads of the crowd and she 
asked him again and again if Aldersgate Street was burning; he 
continued to tell her that it did not look as if the flames had 
reached it yet, but they seemed near. 

If only I can get there! If only I can get there and find Mm! 

Cinders got into her eyes and when she inadvertently rubbed 
them they became inflamed. She choked and coughed on the 
smoke, and the hot scorching air that the wind blew into her 
nostrils and lungs made every breath painful It was only by 
tremendous effort that she kept from bursting into tears of 
sheer baffled rage and weariness She might have fallen if Big 
John had not held her up Somewhere they had lost the other 
men — ^who perhaps had gone off to join the looters, for thieves 
entered the houses even before the masters had left. 

At last they came to Radclyffe House. 

' The flames were just below it in St. Martin le Grand and 
had almost reached Bull and Mouth Street at the corner. 
Loaded carts were lined up m front and there were servants — 
and perhaps thieves too — carrying out vases and portraits and 
statues and furniture. She forced her way m No one tried to 
stop her or even seemed to know that she was there. Certainly 
they could not have recognized her with her soot-smudged 
face, her hair m long dirty snarls, her torn and blackened 
clothes. 

The hallway was in a turmoil The broad center staircase 
was covered with men and furniture — one carrying a small 
Italian couch, another bundled in ornate golden cffapes, some- 
one with a Botticelli painting on his head, another balancmg 
one velvet-seated Spamsh chair on each shoulder. Amber ap- 
proached a livened footman who carried one end of a gigantic 
carved chest. 

“Where’s your master?” He ignored her and would have 
gone on by without answering but she grabbed him roughly 
by the arm, angry enough to have slapped ius face. “Answer 
me, you varlet! Where’s your master?” 

He gave her a surprised look, without recognition, as though 
he had heard her for the first time. Raddle had probably 
been working them for hours He gave a jerk of his head. “Up- 
stairs, I think In his closet ” 

Amber ran up the stairs, dodging around servants and furni- 
ture, with Big John close at her heels. But now her legs were 
weak and trembling. She felt her heart begin to pound. She 
swallowed but her throat was dry. Nevertheless her exhaus- 
tion was suddenly and miraculously gone. 

They hurried down the gallery to his Lordship’s apartments. 
Two men were just coming out, each of them bearing a tall 
stack of books, and as they went she signalled Big John to turn 
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the lock “Don’t come till I call you,” she said softly, and then 
walked swiftly across the parlour toward the bedchamber 

It was almost empty — ^but for the bed, too big and unwieldy 
to be moved — and she went on, toward the laboratory Her 
heart seemed to have filled all her chest now and it hammered 
so that she expected it suddenly to burst. He was there, going 
hastily through the drawers of a table and stuffing his pockets 
with papers. For once his clothes were in disarray — he must 
have ridden horseback to have arrived so soon — but even so 
he presented a strangely elegant appearance. His back was 
turned to her 

“My lord!” Amber’s voice rang out like the tolling of a bell. 

He started a little and glanced around, but he did not recog- 
nize her and returned instantly to his work. “What do you 
want? Go away, lad, Fm busy Carry some furniture down to 
the carts ” 

“My lord!” she repeated. “Look again. You’ll see I’m no 
lad ” 

For a moment he paused and then, very slowly and cau- 
tiously, he turned. There was a single candle burning on the 
table beside him, but the glare of the flames lighted the room 
brilliantly Outside the fire roared like unceasing thunder; the 
constant booming of explosions rattled the windows and burnt 
buildings toppled to the ground, crashing one after another. 

“Is it you?*’ he asked at last, very softly. 

“Yes, it’s me. And alive — ^no ghost, my lord. Philip’s dead — 
but I’m not.” 

The incredulity on his face shifted at last to a kind of horror, 
and suddenly Amber’s fears were gone She felt powerful and 
strong and filled with a loathing that brought out everything 
cruel and fierce and wild in her. 

With an insolent lift of her chin she started toward him, 
walking slowly, and the riding whip in her nght hand flicked 
nervously against her leg. He stared at her, his eyes straight 
and steady, but the muscles around his mouth twitched ever 
so slightly. “My son’s dead,” he repeated slowly, fully realizing 
for the first time what he had done “He’s dead — and you’re 
not.” He looked sick and beaten and older than ever before, 
all confidence gone. The murder of his son had completed the 
ruin of his life 

“So you finally found out about us,” taunted Amber as she 
stood before him, one hand on her hip, the other still flicking 
the riding-crop. 

He smiled, a faint and reflective smile, cold, contemptuous, 
and strangely sensual Slowly he began to answer. “Yes Many 
weeks ago I watched you together — there m the summer-house 
— thirteen times in all. I watched what you did and I listened 
to what you said, and I got a great deal of pleasure from think- 
ing how you would die — one day, when you least expected 

“Did you!” snapped Amber, her voice taut and hard, and the 
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whip flickered back and forth, swift as a snake. “But I didn’t 
die — and I’m not going to either — 

,, Her eyes flared to a wild blaze Suddenly she raised the whip 
and lashed it across his face with all the force in her body. He 
jerked backward, one hand going up involuntarily, but the first 
blow had left a thin red welt from his left temple to the bridge 
of his nose. Her teeth clenched and her face contorted with 
murderous fury; she struck at him again and again, so blind 
now With rage she could scarcely see Suddenly he grabbed hold 
of the candlestick and lunged toward her, heaving all his 
weight behind it She moved swiftly aside and as she dodged 
gave a shrill scream. 

The candlestick struck her shoulder and glanced off She saw 
his face loom close and his hand seized the whip. They began 
to struggle and just as Amber brought up her knee to jab him in 
the groin Big John’s cudgel came down on his skull Radcl3flfe 
began to double Amber jerked the whip out of his hand and 
lashed at his face again and again, no longer fully conscious of 
what she was doing. 

“Kill him’” she screamed “Kill him!” She cried it over and 
over again “Kill him! Kill him’ Kill him!” 

With one hand John swept off the Earl’s periwig and with 
the other he smashed again at his skull Radclyffe lay sprawled 
grotesquely on the floor, his naked head streaming blood. A 
strong revulsion swept Amber. She felt no pity or regret but 
only a violent paroxysm of satisfied rage and hatred. 

All at once she became aware that the draperies were on 
fire and for a horrified moment she beheved the house was 
burning and that they were trapped. Then she saw that the 
candle he had thrown at her had fallen beside the window, 
the draperies had caught, and now flames roared to the ceil- 
ing and licked along the wooden moulding. 

“John’” 

He turned, saw the flames, and both of them started out of 
the apartment in a rush At the door they glanced back, briefly, 
before John shut and locked it. The last they saw of Radclyffe 
was a broken and bloody old man who lay dead on the floor, 
with the flames already approaching him John put the key 
into his pocket and they began to run down the gallery toward 
the rear of the house But Amber had not gone ten yards when 
she suddenly pitched forward, unconscious as she fell. Big 
John swooped her into his arms and ran on He went clatter- 
ing noisily down the little back staircase, Amber held limp and 
flopping before him, and halfway down he met two men who 
would have pushed past him. They wore no livery and must 
have been thieves 

“Fire’” he shouted at them. “The house is afire!” 

Instantly they turned and rushed down, the three of them 
making a furious noise in the narrow echoing cavity One stum- 
bled and almost fell, recovered himself and burst out into the 
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courtyard. Big John came close on their heels, but they had dis- 
appeared He glanced around once, and saw that the flames 
from the upstairs window already were casting a reflection mto 
the courtyard pool. 
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PART FIVE 


Chapter Forty-six 


When Amber returned to London in mid-December, three 
and a half months after the Fire, she found almost all the 
ancient walled City gone The ground was still a heap of rub- 
ble and twisted iron, brick debris, molten lead now cooled, 
and m many cellars fires continued to smoke and burn. Not 
even the torrential October rams had been able to put them out 
Most of the streets had been completely obliterated by fallen 
buildings and others were blocked off because chimneys and 
half-walls which still stood made them dangerous London 
looked dead and ruined. 

The city was infinitely more sad and pitiful now that the 
cruel gorgeous spectacle of the flames was gone There were 
gloomy predictions that she would never rise again, and on that 
rainy grey December day they seemed to be only inevitably 
truth. Beaten down by plague and war and fire, her trade fallen 
off, burdened with the greatest public debt m the history of the 
nation, full of unrest and misery — men were saymg every- 
where that the days of England’s glory had passed, her old 
valour was worn out, she was a nation doomed to pensh from 
the earth. The future had never seemed more hopeless; men 
had never been more pessimistic or more resentful. 

But in spite of everything the indomitable will and hope of 
the people had already begun to conquer A mushroom city 
of mean little shacks and rickety sheds had sprung up where 
whole families took shelter on the sites of their former homes. 
Shops were beginning to open and some new houses were a- 
building 

And not all the town had burned. 

For outside the walls there was still left standing that part 
of the city east of the Tower and north of Moor Fields; on the 
west there remained the old barristers’ college of Lincoln’s Inn 
and still farther west Drury Lane and Covent Garden and St, 
James, where the nobility was moving in steadily mcreasing 
numbers. Nothing around the bend of the river had burned. 
The Strand was still there and the great old houses with their 
gardens running down to the Thames. The fashionable part of 
London had not been touched by the fibre. 
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Amber and Big John had left the city immediately, hired 
horses when they found their own gone, and ridden strai|ht 
to Lime Park She told Jenny that when she had arrived the 
house had beeg. burnt and she had not been able to find his 
Lordship anywhere — but nevertheless for the sake of appear- 
ances she sent a party of men back to London to search for 
him They returned after several days to say he could not be 
discovered and that according to all evidence he had been 
trapped in the house and burned to death Amber, immeasur- 
ably relieved that she was evidently not going to be caught, 
put on mourning — but she did not pretend to be very sorry, for 
she did not consider that particular piece of hypocrisy essen- 
tial to her welfare 

But the best news she heard was from Shadrac Newbold — 
who had a messenger out there two days after she got back 
to inform her that not one of his depositors had lost a shilling. 
She found out later that though much money had gone up m 
the Fire, almost all the goldsmiths had saved what was en- 
trusted to them And though there was less than half of it left 
now, twenty-eight thousand pounds, even that was enough to 
make her one of the richest women in England Furthermore, 
it was being added to by interest and by returns on the invest- 
ments he had made for her, and later she could augment it by 
renting Lime Park and selling much of the furnishings — ^though 
so far she could not bring herself to touch Radclyffe’s effects 

Certainly there was brilliant promise in the future But the 
present was a source of fear and anxiety to her — for though 
Radclyffe was dead she had not been able to get nd of him. 
He had come there to his home to haunt her She met him 
unexpectedly as she rounded a comer m the gallery; he stood 
behind her when she ate; he accosted her in the night and she 
lay sweating with terror, jumping at imaginary sounds, or she 
woke up with a hysterical scream. She wanted to get away, but 
Nan’s baby had been bom just the day before she returned and 
she intended to wait until Nan could travel. She was staying 
mostly out of affection for Nan and gratitude for what she had 
done during the Plague — ^but also because she had no place to 
go but AJmsbury’s, and did not want to rouse his suspicions by 
rushing away pell-mell at first news of her husband’s death. 
She was not willing to entrust her fatal secret to anyone but 
Big John and Nan. 

Jenny’s mother came, and as soon as the child had been bom 
and Jenny recovered she was going home to her own people 
Amber felt a little guilty when, at the first of October, she left 
for Barberry Hill — but she told herself that after all Jenny had 
no reason to be afraid of staying there. She had never been his 
Lordship’s enemy; she had had nothing to do with Philip’s 
death — the walls and ceilings and very trees had nothing to 
say to her But for herself — she could stand it no longer. And 
she went. 

At Barberry HiU she felt more comfortable, and it did not 
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take her as long to forget — Radclyffe, Philip and everything 
that had happened this past year — as she had thought it 
would She put it all resolutely out of her mind. She had an 
uncomfortable feeling that Almsbury guessed she knew more 
about her husband’s death than she had told — perhaps he 
thought that she had hired a gang of bullies to murder him — 
but he never tried to trick her into making an inadvertent ad- 
mission, and they seldom mentioned his Lordship at all 
Once he said to her teasingly, “Well, sweetheart — who d’ye 
suppose you’ll marry next? They say Buckhurst has almost 
made up his mind to risk matrimony — 

She shot him a sharp indignant glance “Marry come up, 
Almsbury! You must think I’m cracked’ I’m rich and I’ve got 
a title now — why the devil should I make myself miserable by 
marrying again! There never was such a wretched state as 
matrimony’ I’ve tried it three times and — ” 

“Three times'^” he asked, his voice sliding ower the words 
with a sound of amusement. 

Amber flushed m snite of herself, for Luke Channell was a 
secret she had never shared with anyone but Nan It was one 
of the few things of which she was ashamed “Twice, I mean! 
Well — what are you smirking for'? Anyway, smile if you like, 
but I’ll never get married again — I’ve got better plans for my- 
self than that, T warrant you!” She turned, her black-silk skirts 
swishing about her, and started to leave the room. 

Almsbury was lounging against the fireplace filling his pipe. 
He looked after her and grinned, but shrugged his shoulders. 

“God knows, sweetheart, it’s nothing to me if you’ve had 
three husbands or thirteen And none of my business if you 
marry again or not. I was mst wondering — how d’you think 
you’ll look in stark black by the time you’re thirty-five*^” 

Amber stopped m her tracks and turned to stare back at him, 
over her shoulder, her face looked suddenly white and shocked 
Thirty-five’ My God — I’ll never be thirty-five’ She looked down 
at herself — at the severe black gown of mourning — the gown 
she must wear until she died, unless she married again 
“Damn you, Almsbury!” she muttered, and went swiftly out 
of the room. 

It was not long before Amber began to grow impatient What 
was the good of money and a title, beauty and youth — if you 
buried it alive m the country? By the time a couple of months 
had passed she felt convinced that whatever speculation his 
Lordship’s sudden death might have aroused would now be 
abated — scandals at Court were even shorter-lived than love- 
affaiTS — and she was eager to return She coaxed and cajoled 
and finally she persuaded Lord and Lady Almsbury to go back 
with her f§r the winter social season It would give her a house 
to live in, and the prestige of John’s and Emily’s famihes. She 
might need both, for a wHle. 

Her appearance at Whitehall created a greater sensation than 
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she had hoped She was surpnsed to learn that rumours had |ier 
dead — ^poisoned by her husband out of jealousy — but she pre- 
tended to laugh at such tales. “What nonsense!” she exclaimed, 
“ITiere’s never anyone dies nowadays above the rank of chim- 
ney-sweep but It’s thought he’s been poisoned’” 

There was truth m what she said for poisoning was still a 
revenge so common among the aristocracy that much appre- 
hension regarding it persisted. Errant wives who fell ill were 
invariably thought to have died by that means Lady Chester- 
field had died the year before, after displeasing her husband by 
an affair with York, and everyone had insisted that she was 
poisoned Now another of York’s mistresses, Lady Denham, 
was ill and told her friends that his Lordship had poisoned her 
— though some thought the Duke had done it himself because 
he was bored with her constant demands for new honours. 

The men gave Amber an enthusiastic welcome. 

Life at Court was so narrow, so circumscribed, so monot- 
onous and inbred that any even moderately attractive new- 
comer was sure of a rush of attention from the gentlemen and 
a chill neglect from the ladies When the newness was gone she 
would settle into whatever position she had been able to wrest 
for herself, and try to hold it against the next pretty young 
face The men would be used to her by then, and the women 
would finally have accepted her. She would join them in ignor- 
ing and criticizing the next beautiful woman who dared ap- 
pear and cast her gauntlet. The Court suffered from nothing 
so much as a surfeit of idleness; for most of them had nothing 
to do that had to be done and it taxed the most lively ingenuity 
to provide a continuous play of excitement and variety and 
amusement 

It took no more than a quick glance for Amber to see what 
was her position 

Because of her title she had access to the Court and could 
go into her Majesty’s Drawing-Rooms, accompany the royal 
party on its trips to the theatre, attend any balls or dances or 
banquets to which there was a general invitation — ^but unless 
she could make a friend somewhere among the women she 
would go to no pnvate suppers or parties And thus they could 
force her to remain a virtual outsider, shut off from the inti- 
mate life of the Court Amber did not intend to let that happen. 

She therefore sought out Frances Stewart and made such a 
convincing show of her fondness and admiration that Frances, 
still naive and trusting after four years at Whitehall, asked her 
to a little supper she was giving Aat same evening The King 
was there and all the men and women who, by his favour, made 
up the clique which ruled fashionable London. Buckingham 
did one of his grotesque, cruel and witty imitations of Chan- 
cellor Clarendon Charles told again the incredible and still 
exciting story — for all that most of them had it by heart — 
of his flight and escape to France after the battle of Worcester. 
The food and the wme were good, the music soft, the ladies 
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lovely. And Amber looked so well in her black-velvet gown 
that the Countess of Southesk was prompted to say. 

“Lord, madame, what a handsome gown that is you’re wear- 
ing* D’ye know — it seems to me I’ve seen one like it before 
somewhere ” She tapped a sharp pink finger-nail reflectively 
against her teeth, and her eyes went slowly over the dress, 
though she pretended not to see what was inside “Why, of 
course! I remember now! It’s just like one I had after my hus- 
band’s cousin died — ^Whatever became of the thing"? Oh, yes 
— ! I gave it to the wardrobe woman at His Majesty’s Theatre 
Let me see — ^that was about three years ago, I think. You were 
on the boards then, weren’t you, madame*?” Her blue eyes had 
a hard malicious amused sparkle as she looked at Amber, 
raising one eyebrow, and then she glanced across the room 
and gave a little shriek “My God* If there isn’t Winifred 
Wells — Castlemaine told me she’d gone into the country for an 
abortion I vow and swear this is a censorious world! Pardon 
me, madame — I must go speak to her — poor wretch — ” And 
with a famt curtsy, not even looking at Amber, she brushed off. 

Amber scowled a little but then, as she looked up and saw 
Charles just beside her, she smiled and shrugged her shoulders. 
“If women could somehow learn to tolerate one another,” he 
said softly, “they might get an advantage over us we’d never 
put down ” 

“And d’you think it’s likely, Sire?” 

“Not very But don’t let them trouble you, my dear. You can 
well enough shift for yourself. I’ll warrant.” 

Amber continued to smile at him; his mouth, scarcely mov- 
ing, framed a question She answered it with a slight nod of her 
head. She could not possibly have been more pleased by her 
return to Whitehall. 

But she was not yet so secure that she could do without 
Frances Stewart, and she made sure that they were all but in- 
separable. She visited Frances m her rooms, walked with her 
m the galleries — ^for the weather was often too cold to go out- 
of-doors — and sometimes stayed the night with her when the 
roads were bad or the hour very late Amber never talked 
about herself but seemed tremendously interested in everything 
Frances said or thought or did and Frances, unable to resist 
this lure of flattery, soon began to confide in her. 

The Duke of Richmond had recently made her her first pro- 
posal, a circumstance which had greatly amazed the Court — 
for Frances was considered nothing less than Crown property. 
He was a not unhandsome young man of twenty-seven and a 
distant relative of the King but he was stupid, drunken, and 
habitually in debt Charles had accepted the news with his cus- 
tomary aplomb and asked the Duke to turn his financial papers 
over to Clarendon for an examination 

One night when she and Amber were tucked snugly in bed, 
one great feather-mattress beneath them and another on top, 
Amber asked casually if she intended to marry his Grace. 
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Frances’s reply amazed her. “There’s nothing else I can do, 
now,” she said “If the Duke hadn’t been so kind as to propose 
I don’t know what would have become of me. ” 

“What would have become of youf Why, Frances, what non- 
sense! Every man at Court is mad in love with you and you 
know It!” 

“Maybe they are,” admitted Frances, “but not one of ’em 
has ever made me an honest proposal. The truth of it is I’ve 
ruined my good name by allowing his Majesty so many liber- 
ties — ^without ever letting him take that one which might have 
been to my benefit.” 

“Well,” drawled Amber idly, though actually she had a 
strong cunosity on the subject, “then why didn’t you? No doubt, 
you could’ve been a duchess without the trouble of marrying — 
and a mighty rich woman as well ” 

“What!” cried Frances “Be the King’s whore*? Oh, no — 
not I! I’ll leave that'to-^other ladies. It’s bad enough a woman 
has to lay with her husb'and — ^I’d rather die than lay with some 
man who wasn’t f Lord! gives me the vapours to think of it!” 

Amber smiled in the close darkness, very much amused and 
not a little surprised. So that was what Frances’s much vaunted 
virtue amounted to — not Uiorahty at all, but repugnance. She 
was not chaste, but squeamish 

“But don’t you like the King? There’s no finer man at Court 
— It isn’t only because he’s King that the ladies aU fall m 
love with him.” 

“Oh, yes, of course I like him! But I just can’t — I just 
couldn’t — Oh, I don’t know! Why do men always have to think 
jtoit'tiungsJike that? I know I’ve got to get married one day — 

' I’m nineteen now and my mother says I’m a disgrace to the 
family — But, Lord’ to think of getting in bed with a man and 
letting him — Oh, I know I’ll die! I’ll never be able to bear it’” 

Ye gods! thought Amber, completely nonplussed. She must 
be cracked m the head But she felt a little sorry for her too, 
a kind of contemptuous pity. What did the poor creature think 
life was about, anyway? 

Their friendship was soon over. For Frances was jealous as 
a wife of the King’s love-affairs, and Barbara had not let her 
remain long in ignorance when rumours began to spread that 
the King was secretly visiting Lady Radclyffe at Almsbury 
House But Amber thought her position assured and was glad 
enough to dispense with Frances, whom she had always con- 
sidered to be silly and boring. She had grown very tired of 
paymg her compliments and pretending to be interested in what 
happened to her. And Charles, who always showed a quick 
rush of infatuation at the beginning of any new affair, would 
not let her be neglected now. At his insistence she was invited 
everywhere and treated with the same surface respect which 
Castlemaine had once commanded and Stewart still did. Even 
the ladies were forced to become her sycophants, and before 
long Amber began to think that nothing was beyond her. 



She was walking along the Stone Gallery early one morning 
when she saw Chancellor Clarendon coming in her direction. 
The hall-way was chill and damp and cold and all the numer- 
ous men and women who hurried along it were wrapped m 
heavy woollen or velvet cloaks, their arms folded m great fur 
muffs. From one end to the other the gallery was a mass of 
black-hooded figures, for the Court was still m mourning for 
the Dowager Queen of Portugal — ^Amber was glad that since 
she must wear black the other ladies could not bloom publicly 
in bright colours and jewellery. 

Clarendon came toward her with his head down, glaring at 
the floor, preoccupied with his gout and the innumerable prob- 
lems which a ruined England expected him to solve. He did 
not see Amber any more than he saw anyone else and would 
have gone on by but she put herself m his path. 

“Good morning. Chancellor ” 

He looked up, nodded h^ head brusquely and then, as she 
made him a low curtsy, was forced to pause and bow. “Your 
servant, madame.” 

“What a lucky chance this is! Not ten minutes since I heard 
something of the greatest importance — somethmg you should 
know about. Chancellor.” 

He scowled unconsciously for he was worried about a great 
many things, not the least of which was his own precarious 
position. “I should be glad of any information, madame, which 
would better enable me to serve the King, my master.” But 
his eyes looked at her disapprovingly and he was plainly eager 
to be on his way. 

But Amber, full of the self-importance of her early and easy 
triumph at Court, was determined to succeed with him where 
every other mistress of the King had failed. She wanted to 
parade him like a trophy, wear him like a jewel no one else had 
been rich enough to buy — even though she agreed with every- 
one else that his political days were numbered. 

“As It happens, Chancellor, I’m giving a supper at Almsbury 
House this Friday evening. His Majesty will be there, of course, 
and all the others — If you and her Ladyship would care to 
come — ” 

He bowed stiffly, angry that he had wasted so much valuable 
time The gout in his foot stabbed him painfully. “Fm sorry, 
madame, but I have no leisure for frivolous amusements these 
days The country has need of some men of serious pupiose. 
Thank you, and good-day ” He walked off, followed by his two 
secretaries, both of them loaded down with papers, and left 
Amber stanng open-mouthed after him. 

And then she heard a sudden hearty shout of feminine 
laughter behind her and spun around to face Lady Castlemaine. 
“God’s eyeballs!” cried Barbara, still laughing “But that was 
a sight to see! What did you expect him to do? Make you an 
assignation?” 

Amber was furious that her humiliation should have been 
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seen by Barbara Palmer, of all people, though there had been 
onlookers enough that the news would be all over the Palace 
before nightfall “That formal old fop!” she muttered “He'll 
be lucky if he lasts out the year at Court!” 

“Yes,” agreed Barbara, “and so wiH you I’ve been watching 
women like you come and go for seven years now — but I’m 
still here.” 

Amber stared at her msolently. “Still here, but mightily out 
of request, they say.” 

Barbara had fallen so far since the days when she had been 
violently jealous of her, and she had herself risen so high, that 
now they were face to face she hated her less than she had 
thought she did Now she could afford to be scornful and even 
condescending 

Barbara lifted her brows “Out of request? Well, now 

don’t know what the devil you call out of request! At least he 
thinks well enough of me to have paid off my debts not many 
days since to the tune of thirty thousand pound ” 

“You mean he bribed you, don’t you — to get nd of that brat 
you were startmg?” 

Barbara smiled. “Well? Even so — ^that’s a mighty good price 
for an abortion, don’t you agree*?” 

At that moment Frances Stewart passed them, going along 
the corridor in fluttering blue-silk robes with a black-velvet 
cloak flung over her shoulders, her feet in gilt sandals and all 
her bright brown hair caught into a gold filet and streaming 
loose down her back She had been sitting for her portrait to 
Rotier — a portrait commissioned by the King who intended to 
use her image as Britannia on the new coins Frances did not 
pause but nodded coolly to Amber and barely glanced at Castle- 
maine. She suspected that they were talking about her 

“There,” said Barbara, as Frances went on, followed by three 
waiting-women and a little blackamoor, “goes the punk who 
could put all our noses out of joint. A duchy in exchange for 
a maidenhead That seems a fair enough bargain to me. I as- 
sure you mine didn’t go as high — ” i 

“Nor mine,” said Amber, still watching Frances as she swept 
off down the hall, taking every eye with her as she went 
“Though I doubt if he’d value it so high once he had it” 

“Oh, he might — for the novelty of it.” 

“What d’you suppose makes her so stubborn?” asked Amber, 
cunous to hear what Barbara would say. 

“Don’t you know?” Laughter and malice glittered m Bar- 
bara’s eyes. 

“Well — I’ve got at least one mighty good idea — ” 

At that moment the King with his courtiers and dogs 
rounded a corner and came suddenly upon them; his deep 
voice boomed with laughter. “Ods-fish, what’s this’ My two 
handsomest countesses in conversation? Whose reputation are 
you spoiling now?” 

The brief camaraderie was gone; the two women were once 
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more intense rivals^ each passionately determined to outdo the 
other “We were wishing, your Majesty,” said Amber, “that 
tJie war would end so we could get the fashions from Paris 

'^Charles laughed, slipped a casual arm about both their 
waists, and they walked slowly along the gallery. “If this war 
is inconvemencmg the ladies, then I promise you I’ll negotiate 
a peace.” 

When they came to her Majesty’s apartments Charles 
glanced at Buckingham, the Duke stepped forward to offer 
Barbara his arm — and Amber went in with the King. To both 
women it seemed a more significant triumph than it was Bar- 
bara, however, had her revenge when Stewart appeared — 
beautiful as ever in spite of the plain black mourning into 
which she had changed — and was immediately taken off into a 
corner by the King. 

It was not long before Amber found herself pregnant. 

She had no enthusiasm for spoiling her figure, even tempo- 
ranly, but she understood that unless she gave him a child she 
would have nothing at all to hold him by once the exciting 
newness was gone from her bed. For though he might lose 
interest m their mothers, Charles was never indifferent to chil- 
dren he believed his When she told him, at the end of Febru- 
ary, he was sympathetic and tender, apparently pleased — as 
though he was hearing the happy news for the first time. And 
Amber thought that her place at Court was now fixed as the 
stars. 

He startled her out of her complacency two days later by 
pointing to a young man who stood across from them in the 
Drawing-Room and asking her if he seemed a likely prospect 
for a husband 

“A husband for who*^” demanded Amber. 

“Why, for you, my dear, of course ” 

“But I don’t want to get married!” 

“I can’t say I blame you — and yet a child’s somewhat em- 
barrassed without a surname, don’t you think?” He looked 
amused, his mouth beneath the narrow black mustache gave 
her a somewhat crooked smile. 

Amber turned white “Then you think it isn’t yours!” 

“No, my dear, I don’t think that at all. I think it very prob- 
ably is. I’ve an uncommon knack, it seems, for getting chil- 
dren — all but where I need ’em most. But the child couldn’t 
possibly be your last husband’s and unless you marry again 
before long it’s going to have the bend sinister in its coat-of- 
arms That’s a hardship for any young man, no matter what 
his parentage And to be altogether honest with you if you 
mamed it would help stop the gossiping — outside Whitehall 
at least The year’s going to be difficult enough as it is since 
I see no way we can set out the fleet — and the people will be 
grumbling more than ever about the little things we do. Do you 
understand my dear? It would mightily oblige me — ” 
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Amber was prepared to understand anything She thought 
that chronic bad-temper and forever keeping an easy-naturgd 
man uneasy had been Barbara Palmer’s undoing, and she did 
not intend to follow the Lady’s unfortunate example She 
guessed, however, at a reason the King had not named Frances 
Stewart For each time he took a new mistress Frances was 
peevish and sullen and insisted that she had herself been on 
the verge of surrender when he had destroyed her confidence. 

“Well,” said Amber, “my only ambition is to please your 
Majesty. I’ll marry again if you want — but for Heaven’s sake, 
get me a husband I can ignore!” 

Charles laughed. “It wouldn’t be difficult to ignore him, I 
should say.” 

The young man across the room looked not a day older 
than she and his youthful appearance was heightened by a 
pallid skin and rather delicate features He was perhaps five 
feet seven or eight and his slender body wore a cheap and un- 
distinguished suit. There was no doubt he felt ill at ease, though 
he was making an effort to seem gay and laughed excitedly 
even while his eyes darted anxiously about Amber would not 
have noticed him of her own accord if he had been there all 
evening 

“Lord, but he looks a silly jackanapes’” 

“But docile,” reminded Charles, smilmg down at her with 
easy good-humour 

“What’s his rank?” 

“Baron ” 

“Baron!” cried Amber, horrified. “But I’m a countess’” She 
could not have been more shocked if he had suggested she 
marry a porter or street-vendor. 

* Charles shrugged, “Well, then, suppose I make him an earl? 
His family deserves it. It should have been done long ago, in 
fact, but somehow it slipped my mind ” 

“I suppose that would help,” said Amber dubiously, her 
eyes still frankly appraising the young man who had now be- 
come conscious that she was watching him and had begun to 
fidget “Have you spoken to him yet?” 

“No But I will, and it can be easily arranged. His family 
lost a great deal in the Wars — ” 

“Oh, my God!” groaned Amber. “Somebody else to spend 
my money’ Well, this time things are going to be different! 
This time Vll wear the breeches!” 


Chapter Forty-seven 

“Do YOU FIND yourself attracted to Richmond*?” 

The question had been in Charles’s mmd since the Duke had 
first made his proposal To him the young man seemed dull 
and sottish, too much given up to the bottle, and his money 
affairs were so bad that he could scarcely be considered a good 
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si|(ch for a serving-woman, much less a girl like Frances ac- 
cu^omed to luxury since birth. 

She looked at him with some surprise. “Attracted to him? 
Why do you ask that*^” 

Charles shrugged “I thought it was possible. There’s no 
doubt he’s in love with you ” 

Frances was instantly the coquette again, closing her fan and 
then opening it swiftly, telling the sticks with her right fore- 
finger “WeM,” she said, looking at the fan and not at him, 
“suppose I am*^” 

The King’s face hardened suddenly His black eyes anxiously 
searched her features and the two lines on either side of ins 
mouth grew deep as the muscles tightened. 

''Are you'>” 

Frances glanced up at him, still with that faint simpering 
smile on her face, but her expression changed swiftly to sur- 
prise as she met his angry stare. “Why, your Majesty! How 
grum you look! Has somethmg vexed you?” 

“Answer me, Frances! I’m m no humour for jokes! And 
answer me truly.” 

Frances gave a little sigh “No, your Majesty, I’m not Does 
that make it more honourable for me to marry him?” Some- 
times she surprised him, for it was impossible to tell whether 
she spoke from naivete or a shrewdness she was not gener- 
ally believed to own. 

Charles gave her a slow, sad smile. “No, Frances, not more 
honourable — but I confess I’m glad to hear it. I’m not very 
much inclined to jealousy — ^but this time — ” He shrugged his 
broad shoulders, his eyes brooding thoughtfully over her. “I’ve 
been looking at his accounts, and his finances are in the worst 
possible condition Without his title he’d have been snapped 
up by a constable long ago Truthfully, Frances, I don’t think 
he’s a good match for you.” 

“Do you know a better, Sire?” she asked tartly. 

“Not just now — ^but perhaps a little later — ” 

Frances interrupted him “Perhaps a little later! Sire, you 
don’t know what you’re saying! Do you realize that I’m nine- 
teen years old and my reputation is all but ruined through 
my own foolishness? TTiis is the first honest proposal I’ve ever 
had — and it’ll likely be the last one! There’s just one thing in 
life I want — and that’s to be a respectable woman! I don’t want 
my family to be ashamed of me!” 

They were in her Majesty’s ante-chamber, waiting while the 
Queen dressed, and now as Cathenne Boynton passed the door 
and heard Frances’s raised voice she glanced out, wondering 
what was gomg on between them, Charles noticed her pausing 
there. 

“Walk this way with me, Frances ” They strolled toward the 
other end of the room “I’m going to tell you something,” he 
said quickly, his voice was very low. “Will you promise to keep 
It a secret? Don’t even tell vour mother — ” 
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“Of course, your Majesty ” 

Frances could, m fact, hold a confidence better than most 
of those whose tongues clacked m the corridors and bedcham- 
bers and drawmg-rooms of Whitehall and Co vent Garden. 

He took a deep breath “Fve consulted the Archbishop of 
Canterbury about a divorce.” 

“A divorce'” She whispered the word, shock and almost 
horror on her face. 

Charles began to talk rapidly, glancing around first to make 
sure that no one was near, they were alone m the room “This 
isn’t the first time I’ve thought of it The doctors tell me they 
don’t believe the Queen can ever carry a child nine months. 
York isn’t popular now — and he’ll be less so when the people 
discover his religious intentions If I marry again and have a 
male heir it may change the whole course of my family’s future 
— Canterbury says it can be arranged ” 

Frances’s thoughts and emotions ran over her face Surprise 
dissolved into a kind of slyness and pleased vanity as she began 
to contemplate what this could mean to her Frances Stewart, 
Queen of England^ She had always been as proud of her distant 
connection with the royal family as of anything — almost more 
proud than she was of her beauty But then, as she remembered 
the Queen, came a look of doubt and hopelessness. 

“It would break her heart. She loves you so.” 

Charles, who had been watching her face, a sort of morose 
longing and tenderness on his own, now gave a sigh and his 
eyes shifted beyond her to stare out the windows at the barren 
scarlet-oak growing in the Queen’s garden “I’m afraid of 
hurting her more — she’s been hurt so much already ” A dark 
scowl swept over his face and his teeth clenched suddenly, he 
made a quick impatient gesture. “I don’t know what to do!” 
he muttered angrily. 

They stood there together for a moment, silent, not looking 
at each other And then Catherine appeared in the doorway 
with Mrs. Boynton on one side and Winifred Wells on the 
other Her head was tipped slightly to one side, there was an 
eager little smile on her face and bare adoration showed m her 
eyes as she looked at Charles. Briefly she hesitated and then 
started forward, her dainty hands clasped before her. 

“Fm sorry to have been so long a-dressmg, Sire — ” 

As she entered the room he turned, instantly recovering his 
poise. Now he smiled and started toward her “My dear; if you 
took all morning to dress I’d not mind if you could look half 
so charming as you do now ” 

Catherine blushed slightly The pinkness was very becoming 
to her sallow complexion; her lashes moved like hesitant black 
butterflies, and then she looked him full in the eyes For all her 
sheltered and stiff upbringing she was learning some of the 
tricks of a coquette herself, and they became her very well 

“It’s kind of you to flatter me,” she murmured, “when I’m 
condemned to this unbecoming black.” 
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The ladies were trooping into the room after her, most of 
them chattering and unconcerned — ^though one or two quick 
pairs of eyes had caught the wistful look on Frances’s face as 
she watched their Majesties together. Then with a little toss of 
her head Frances came toward the Queen and one hand 
reached out impulsively to touch hers. 

“It isn’t flattery, madame. You’ve truly never looked hand- 
somer in your life.” 

Her voice and eyes were almost passionately sincere Behind 
them Boynton whispered to Wells that something must be 
a-brewmg between Stewart and the King — ^they were both so 
uncommonly kind to her Majesty. Winifred retorted that she 
was a prattling gossip and that his Majesty was always kind to 
Ms wife. 

The weather was cold and the roads even worse than usual, 
but the Court was going to a play Charles offered his arm to 
Cathenne and she took it, ^ving him one of her quick shy 
smiles, grateful for the attention. They started off and for one 
swift passing instant Frances’s eyes met the King’s. She knew 
then, without a doubt, that while Catherine lived she, Frances 
Stewart, would never be Queen of England 

It was late in the afternoon, nearly six o’clock, and the over- 
cast sky had long since made it necessary to light candles. 
Charles, in his private closet, the one room to which he could 
retire for some measure of seclusion, sat at his wnting-table 
scrawling off a rapid letter to Minette. Her own most recent 
one was opened before him and from time to time he glanced 
at it Beside him on the floor two long-eared little spamels sat 
and chewed at each other’s fleas, and farther away there were 
others at play, romping and growling. 

From the next room came the murmuring voices of men — 
Buckhurst and Sedley, James Hamilton, half a dozen others — 
waiting for him to come out and change his clothes before they 
went to supper. They were discussing the afternoon’s play — 
finding fault with the author’s wit, the scenery and costumes 
and actors — and comparing the prostitutes who had been m 
the pit- From time to time someone laughed loudly, all their 
voices went up at once, and then they grew quieter again But 
Charles, absorbed in his letter, scracely heard them at all. 

All of a sudden a commotion rose outside and he heard a 
familiar feminine voice cry out, breathlessly “Where’s his 
Majesty! I’ve got important news for him!” It was Barbara 

Charles scowled and flung down his pen, then got to his 
feet. Ods-fish! Did the woman’s impertinence know no bounds 
at all? Coming to his chamber at this hour of the day, when 
she knew there would be a roomful of men! 

He heard Buckhurst answering her. “His Majesty is in his 
closet, madame, writing a letter.” 

“Well,” said Barbara briskly, “the letter can keep. What I 
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have to say can’t.” And promptly she began rapping at the 
door. 

Charles opened it and there was obvious displeasure and an- 
noyance on his face as he leaned against the door-jamb, look- 
ing down at her. “Well, madame?” 

“Your Majesty! I must speak with you in private!” Her eyes 
glanced suggestively into the room behind him. “It’s a matter 
of the greatest importance!” 

Charles gave a slight shrug and stepped back, admitting 
her, while the gentlemen exchanged amused glances Ye gods, 
what next*? Even when she had been most m favour she had 
not dared be so bold The door swung shut. 

“Now — what IS this great business that can’t keep*^” His 
voice was frankly skeptical, and impatient — for he thought it 
only another scheme of hers to create an impression of being 
in high favour. 

“I understand that your Majesty has just paid a visit to Mrs. 
Stewart.” 

“I have.” 

“And that she sent you away with the plea her head was 
aching furiously ” 

“Your information seems indisputable ” 

Charles’s tone was sarcastic and his whole expression be- 
trayed cynicism and the unbelief m his fellow-beings which 
had characterized him almost since boyhood, growing steadily 
stronger as the years passed He was wondering what sort of 
trick she was trying to play on him, waiting to discover the 
mevitable flaw in her scheme 

But all at once Barbara’s face took on a look of mock co- 
quetry and her voice dropped to a soft low pitch. “Well, Sire, 
I’ve come to console you for her coldness ” 

He lifted his eyebrows in frank surprise and then scowled 
quickly. “Madame, you have become insufferable.” 

Barbara flung back her head and began to laugh, a wild high 
abandoned laugh that was peculiarly her own, full of contempt 
and mocking cruelty When she spoke her voice was low again, 
but intense, and excitement showed in the straining cords of 
her throat, the bright glitter of her eyes, the poise of her mus- 
cles as she leaned slightly toward him. Idee a cat set to 
spring. 

“You’re a fool, Charles Stuart! You’re a stupid ridiculous 
credulous fool and everyone in your Court is laughing at you! 
And do you know why? Because Frances Stewart has been 
carrying on an intrigue with Richmond right under your nose? 
He’s with her at this moment — ^while you think she’s in bed 
with a headache — ” She paused breathless, triumph shimng 
from her face and showing in every line of her body, triumph 
and satisfied vengeance. 

Charles answered her swiftly, without thinking, his habitual 
easy self-possession deserting him. “You’re lying!” 

“Lying, am I? You are a fool! Come with me then and see 
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if I’m lying And while he hesitated, as though half afraid of 
sliding that she was telling the truth, she seized hold of his 
wrist “Come with me and see for yourself how chaste she is — 
your precious Frances Stewart!” 

^ With sudden resolution Charles jerked his hand free and 
started from the room, Barbara — grinning broadly now — hur- 
rying at his heels He wore only his white linen shirt and 
breeches He had left his periwig m his closet hanging on a 
chair-back Two courtiers leaped abruptly back from the door 
and all faces looked solemn and guilty, trymg to pretend they 
had not listened Charles ignored them and rushed on, half 
running along the maze of rooms and hall-ways that led to 
Frances’s apartments, leaving a trail of staring eyes and open 
mouths behind him Barbara’s heels pounded at his side 

But outside Stewart’s rooms he stopped, his hand on the 
knob “You’ve come far enough,” he said curtly “Go back to 
your apartments,” And then as she stared with ^sappointment 
he flung open the door 

Frances’s pretty little serving-girl was in the entrance room 
and at the King’s appearance she gave a horrified gasp, leaped 
to her feet and ran toward him. “Oh, your Majesty! How did 
you — Don’t go in — please! She’s been so sick since you left 
— but now she’s sleeping!” 

Charles did not even glance at her, but he reached out one 
arm to ward her off. “That remains to be seen.” He went on, 
striding through the ante-chamber and the drawing-room, and 
without hesitating an instant he flung open the door of the 
bedroom. 

Frances was sitting m bed wearing a white-satm jacket with 
her hair tumbled over her shoulders, and beside her was a 
young man who held her hand m his. Both of them looked 
around in astonishment to find the King looming there in the 
doorway like a great and angry avenging god Frances gave a 
nervous little scream and Richmond gaped, horror-struck, un- 
able even to take off his hat or get to his feet. 

Charles walked slowly toward them, his lips drawn tight 
against his teeth *T didn’t believe her,” he said softly. “I 
thought she was lying ” 

“Thought who was lying!” cried Frances defensively. She 
understood his anger and knew what he was thinking and it 
made her suddenly furious. 

“My Lady Castlemame, It seems she’s known some things 
about my affairs of which I was ignorant.” His black eyes 
shifted from Frances to Richmond, who had now got to his 
feet and stood twisting his hat round and round in his hands, 
while he looked like a whipped pup. “What are you doing 
here?” demanded Charles suddenly, his voice strained and 
harsh. 

Richmond gave an unhappy apologetic little laugh. “Heh! 
I’m paying Mrs. Stewart a visit ” 
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“So I see! And by what right, pray, do yon visit her when 
she’s too sick to see her other friends'^” 

Richmond suddenly aware that he was being made to ap- 
pear a helpless fool before the woman he loved, answered 
stoutly: “At least, Sire, I am prepared to marry her. Which is 
more than your Majesty can do.” 

Charles’s eyes blazed in sudden rage and he started toward 
the Duke with clenched fists One hand went to Frances’s 
mouth and she gave a piercing scream as Richmond, who did 
not want a beating at the competent hands of his sovereign, 
turned suddenly and leaped out the window. Charles, who had 
already reached it, saw him land awkwardly not far below m 
the low-tide river mud, and then scramble to his feet, give one 
terrified backward glance and rush off into the fog For a long 
moment he stood there and stared after him, contempt and 
hatred on his face, then he turned to Frances. 

“I never expected anything like this from you.” 

Frances stared at him defiantly “I’m sure I don’t understand 
you, Sire! If I can’t receive visits from a man whose intentions 
toward me are wholly honourable — ^then I am indeed a slave 
in a free country'” She passed one tired nervous hand quickly 
across her throbbing forehead, and without waiting for him to 
speak again she cried passionately. “If you don’t want me to 
marry, Sire, it’s your privilege to refuse me permission! But at 
least you can’t prevent me from crossing to France and enter- 
mg a nunnery!” 

Charles stared at her with sick incredulity. "What had hap- 
pened to the Frances Stewart he had known and loved for four 
years'^ What had happened to turn her into this cold brazen 
woman who flaunted her faithlessness, daring him to object to 
it, as though pleased to have made him a fool m the eyes of his 
friends? He found himself learning again at thirty-six what he 
thought he had learned well enough twenty years ago. 

Now he spoke to her slowly, with sadness coming through 
his anger. “I wouldn’t have believed this of you, Frances, no 
matter who had told me.” 

Frances stared at him defiantly, enraged at his cynicism 
which drew conclusions out of a refuse heap of past experi- 
ence. “Your Majesty is very quick to suspect the worst'” 

“But not quick enough, it seems! I think I’ve known since 
the day I was born that only a fool would trust a woman — and 
yet I’ve trusted you against everything'” He paused a moment, 
his dark face sardonic. “I’d rather have found out any way but 
this — ” 

Frances was close to hysteria, and now she cried in a high 
trembling voice: “Your Majesty had best go before the person 
who brought you here begins to suspect the worst of your stay!” 

He gave her a long incredulous look and then, without an- 
other word, spun about on his heel and left the room In the 
hall-way outside her door he met Lawrence Hyde, Clarendon’s 
son, and shouted at him: “So you were in the plot too! By God, 
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t'won’t forget it’” Hyde stared after him, bewildered, but the 
King rounded the next corner and was gone. Charles the ur- 
bane, the easy-humoured, the self-possessed and amiable, 
was in such a rage as no one had imagined him capable of. 

The next day Frances returned to him by messenger every 
gift she had ever received — ^the strand of pearls he had given 
her on St. Valentine’s day three years before, the wonderful 
bracelets and ear-rings and necklaces which had marked her 
birthdays and the Christmases or New Years. All of them came 
back, without even a note. Charles flung them into the fire- 
place. 

That same morning Frances appeared unexpectedly in her 
Majesty’s apartments. She was covered from head to foot in a 
black-velvet cloak and she wore a vizard. Catherine and all 
her ladies looked toward the door m surprise as Frances re- 
moved the mask For a moment she hesitated there and then all 
at once she ran forward, dropped to her knees, and taking up 
the hem of Catherine’s garment touched it to her lips Cath- 
erine spoke quickly to her women, asking them to leave. They 
withdrew, to listen at the keyhole. 

Then she reached down to touch the crown of Frances’s 
gleaming head and unexpectedly Frances burst into tears. She 
covered her face with her hands. “Oh, Your Majesty! You must 
hate me] Can you ever forgive me?” 

“Frances, my dear — you mustn’t cry so — you’ll make your 
head ache — Here, please — Look at me, poor child — ” Cath- 
erme’s warm, soft voice still carried a trace of its Portuguese 
accent, which gave it an even greater tenderness, and now she 
placed one hand gently beneath Frances’s chm to raise her 
head 

Reluctantly Frances obeyed and for a moment they looked 
silently at each other Then her sobs began again, 

“I’m sorry, Frances,” said Catherine. “Fm sorry, for your 
sake.” 

“Oh, it’s not for myself I’m crying!” protested Frances. “It’s 
for you! It’s for the unhappiness I’ve seen in your eyes some- 
times when — ” She stopped suddenly, shocked at her boldness, 
and then the words tumbled on hastily, as though she could 
undo in two minutes the wrongs her vanity had committed for 
years against this patient little woman. 

“Oh, you must believe me, your Majesty! The only reason 
Tm going to get married is so Aat I may leave the Court! I’ve 
never meant to hurt you — never for a moment! But I’ve been 
vain and silly and thoughtless! I’ve made a fool of myself — 
but I’ve never wronged you, I swear I haven’t! He’s never been 
my lover — Oh, say you believe me — please say you beheve 
me!” 

She was holding Catherine’s hand hard against the beating 
pulse m her throat, and her head was thrown back as her eyes 
looked up with passionate, begging intensity. She had always 
liked Catherine, but she had never realized until now how 
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deeply and humbly 'she admired her, nor how shameful her 
own behaviour had been She had considered the Queen’s feel- 
ings no more than the crassest of Charles’s mistresses — no 
more than Barbara Palmer herself 

“I believe you, Frances Any young girl would have been 
flattered And you’ve always been kind and generous You 
never used your power as a weapon to hurt others ” 

“Oh, your Majesty’ I didn’t' Truly I didn’t’ I’ve never meant 
to hurt anyone’ And your Majesty — I want you to know-^r-I 
know you'll believe me Richmond had just come m We were 
sitting talking. There’s never been anything mdecent between 
us!” 

“Of course there hasn’t, my dear ” 

Frances slumped suddenly, her head dropped '‘He'll never 
believe me,” she said softly. “He has no faith — he doesn’t be- 
lieve in anything ” 

There were tears now in Catherine’s eyes and she shook her 
head slowly “Perhaps he does, Frances. Perhaps he does, more 
than we think.” 

Frances was tired now and despondent She pressed her lips 
to the back of Catherine’s hand once more and got slowly to her 
feet “I must go now, your Majesty ” They stood looking at 
each other, real tenderness and affection on both their faces “I 
may never see you again — ” Quickly and impulsively she kissed 
Catiierme on the cheek, and then swirling about she rushed 
from the room Catherine stood and watched her go, smiling 
a little, one hand lightly touching her face; the tears spilled 
off onto her bosom Three days later Frances had left Whitehall 
— she eloped with the Duke of Richmond. 


Chapter Forty-eight 

It was on one cold rainy windy night in February that Buck- 
ingham, disguised in a black wig with his blond eyebrows and 
mustache blackened, sat across the table from Dr Heydon 
and watched the astrologer’s face as he consulted his charts of 
stars and moon, intersecting lines and geometrical figures The 
room was lighted dimly by smoking tallow candles that smelt 
of frying fat, and the wind blew in gusts down the chimney, 
making their eyes burn and sending them into coughing fits. 

“Pox on this damned weather’” muttered the Duke angrily, 
coughing and covering his nose and mouth with the long black 
ndmg-cloak he wore And then as Heydon slowly raised his 
thin bony face he leaned anxiously across the table. “What is 
it! What do you find?” 

“What I dare not speak of, your Grace.” 

“Bah’ What do I pay you for‘> Out with it’” 

With an air of being forced against his better judgment, 
Heydon gave in to the Duke’s determination “If your Grace 
insists, I find, then, that he will die very suddenly on the fif- 
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leenth day of January, two years hence — ” He made a dramatic 
pause and then, leaning forward, hissed out his next words, 
while his blue eyes bored into the Duke’s “And then, by pop- 
ular demand of the people, your Grace will succeed to the 
throne of England for a long and glorious reign. The house of 
Villiers is destined to be the greatest royal house in the history 
of our nation’” 

Buckingham stared at him, completely transfixed “By Jesus! 
It’s incredible — and yet — What else do you find?” he de- 
manded suddenly, eager to know everything. 

It was as though he stood on the edge of some strange land 
from which it was possible to look forward into time and dis- 
cover the shape of things to come King Charles scorned such 
chicanery, saying that even if it were possible to see into the 
future it was inconvenient to know one’s fate, whether for good 
or ill Well — there were other and cleverer men who knew 
how to turn a thing to their own ends. 

“How will he — ” Villiers checked himself, afraid of his own 
phraseology “What will be the cause of so great a tragedy?” 

Heydon glanced at his charts once more, as though for re- 
assurance, and when he answered his voice was a mere whis- 
per: “Unfortunately — the stars have it his Majesty will die by 
poison — secretly administered.” 

“Poison!” 

The Duke sat back, staring into the flames of the sea-coal 
fire, drumming his knuckles on the table-top, one eyebrow 
raised m contemplation. Charles Stuart to die of poison, se- 
cretly administered, and he, George Villiers, to succeed by pop- 
ular demand to the throne of England. The more he thought 
about It the less incredible it seemed 

He was startled out of his reverie by a sudden sharp impa- 
tient rapping at the door. “What’s that! Were you expecting 
someone*?” 

“I had forgotten, your Grace,” whispered Heydon “My 
Lady Castlemame had an appointment with me at this hour,” 

“Barbara ’ Has she been here before?” 

“Only twice, your Grace. The last time three years since.” 
The rapping was repeated, loud and insistent, and a httle angry 
too. 

Buckingham got up quickly and went toward the door of the 
next room “I’ll wait in here until she’s gone. Get rid of her as 
soon as possible — and as you value your nose don’t let her 
know I’m here.” 

Heydon nodded his head and whisked the many papers and 
charts which concerned Charles II’s melancholy future off the 
table and into a drawer. As the Duke disappeared he went to 
answer the door Barbara entered the room on a gust of wind; 
her face was entirely covered by a black-velvet vizard and 
there was a silver-blonde wig over her red hair. 

“God’s eyeballs! What kept you so long? Have you got a 
wench m here?” 
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Slie tossed her black-beaver muff onto a chair, untied tlfe 
hood she wore and flung off both it and the cloak. Then going 
to the flre to warm herself she nudged aside with her foot the 
thin mongrel dog that slept uneasily there, and which now 
lookeci up at her with injured resentment. 

“God m Heaven'” she exclaimed, rubbing her hands to- 
gether and shivering. “But I swear it’s the coldest night known 
to man* It’s blowing a mackerel-gale'” 

“May I offer your Ladyship a glass of ale?” 

“By all means'” 

Heydon went to a dresser and poured out a glassful, saymg 
with a sideways glance at her: “I regret that I cannot offer your 
Ladyship something more delicate — claret or champagne — but 
It is my misfortune that too many of my patrons are remiss m 
their debts ” He shrugged. “They say that comes of serving the 
rich ” 

“Still plucking at the same string, eh*?” She took the glass 
from him and began to swallow thirstily, feeling the sour ale 
slide down and begin to warm her entrails. “I have a matter of 
the utmost importance I want you to settle for me. It’s imper- 
ative that you make no mistake!” 

“Was not my last prognostication correct, your Ladyship?” 

He was leaning forward slightly from the waist, his big- 
jointed hands clasped before him, obsequiousness as well as an 
unctuous demand for praise in his voice and manner. 

Barbara gave him an impatient glance over the rim of her 
glass. The Queen had been her enemy then. Now she was, 
without knowing it, as fast an ally as she had. Barbara Palmer, 
least of all, wanted to see another and possibly handsome and 
determined woman married to Charles Stuart; if anything 
should ever happen to Catherme her own days at Whitehall 
were done and she knew it 

“Don’t trouble yourself to remember so much'” she told him 
sharply “In your business it’s a bad habit I understand you’ve 
been giving some useful advice to my cousin.” 

“Your cousin, madame?” Heydon was blandly innocent. 

“Don’t be stupid! You know who I mean! Buckingham, of 
course!” 

Heydon spread his hands m protest. “Oh, but madame — 
assure you that you have been misinformed His Grace was so 
kind as to release me from Newgate when I was carried there 
by reason of my debts — ^which I incurred because of the reluc- 
tance of my patrons to meet their charges. But he has done me 
no further honour since that time.” 

“Nonsense'” Barbara drained the glass and set it onto the 
cluttered mantelpiece “Buckingham never threw a dog a bone 
without expecting something for it. I just wanted you to know 
that I know he comes here, so you’ll not be tempted to tell him 
of my visit. I have as much evidence on him as he can get on 
me.” 

Heydon, made more adamant by the knowledge that the 
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^ntieman under discussion was listening m the next room, 
^fused to surrender “I protest, madame — someone’s been 
jesting with your Ladyship I swear I’ve not laid eyes on his 
Grace from that time to this ” 

“You lie like a son of a whore! Well — I hope you’ll be as 
chary of my secrets as you are of his But enough of that. 
Here’s what I came for: I have reason to think I’m with child 
again — and I want you to tell me where I may fix the blame. 
It’s most important that I know ” 

Heydon widened his eyes and swallowed hard, his Adam’s 
apple bobbing convulsively in his skinny neck Gadzooks! 
This was beyond anything! When a father had much ado to tell 
his own child, how could a completely disinterested person be 
expected to know it? 

But Heydon’s wide reputation had not been built on refusal 
to answer questions And now' he took up the thick-iensed, 
green eye-glasses which he imagined gave him a more studious 
air, pinched them on the end of his nose, and both he and 
Barbara sat down He began to pore intently over the charts 
on the table, meanwhile writing some mumbo-jumbo in a sort 
of bastard Latin and drawing a few moons and stars inter- 
sected by several straight lines. 

From time to time he cleared his throat and said, “Hmmmm.” 

Barbara watched him, leaning forward, and while he worked 
she nervously twisted a great diamond she wore on her left 
hand to cover her wedding-band — for she and Roger Palmer 
had long since agreed to have nothmg more to do with each 
other 

At last Heydon cleared his throat a final time and looked 
across at her, seeing her white face through the blur of smoke 
from the tallow candles. “Madame — I must ask your entire con- 
fidence m this matter, or I can proceed no farther.” 

“Very well. What d’you want to know?” 

“I pray your Ladyship not to take offense — ^but I must have 
the names of those gentlemen who may be considered as hav- 
mg had a possible share m your misfortune.” 

Barbara frowned a httle. “You’ll be discreet?” 

“Naturally, madame. Discretion is my stock in trade.” 

“Well, then — First, there’s the King — ^whom I hope you’U 
find responsible, for if I can convince him it may save me a 
great deal of trouble. And then — She hesitated. 

“And then?” prompted Heydon. 

“Pox on you! Give me leave to think a moment. Then there 
was James Hamilton, and Charles Hart — but don’t count Mm 
for he’s a mean fellow, a mere actor, and — ” 

At that instant there was a sudden sharp sound halfway be- 
tween a laugh and a choked cough, and Barbara started to her 
feet “ ’Sdeath! What was that!” 

Heydon had likewise jumped. “Only my dog, madame. 
Dreaming in his sleep.” They both looked at the mongrel, 
twitching his muscles before the fire m some nocturnal chase. 
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Barbara gave the Doctor a suspicious glance but sat down 
again and continued: “There's my new footman, but he’s of up 
quality, so don’t mark him down; and Lady Southesk’s page, 
but he’s likely too young — 

At this there*was a loud explosive laugh, as of mirth which 
would no longer be denied And before Heydon could get out 
of his chair Barbara had sprung to her feet and rushed to the 
closed door from behind which the sound had come, flung it 
open and given the Duke a sohd blow in the stomach with her 
doubled fist 

Buckingham, who had been bent over and almost helpless in 
his unrestrained laughter, now recovered himself and put out 
one hand to grab her about the throat, the while he jumped 
this way and that to avoid her clawing nails and flying feet 
And then, as they struggled, they got hold of each other’s dis- 
guising wigs and puUed off both at once. Barbara stepped back 
with a horrified gasp, holding the Duke’s black wig m her 
hands, while he dangled hers at his side hke some grisly battle 
trophy. 

“Buckingham!” 

“Your servant, madame.” 

He made her a mock bow and tossed her wig onto the table 
— ^beside which Heydon was still standing in stupefied horror 
at these goings-on, which would surely rum him — and Barbara 
snatched it up and clapped it on to her head again, this time 
somewhat askew 

“You lousy bastard!” she cried furiously, finding her tongue 
at last “What d’you mean, spying on me?” 

“I was not spying, my dear cousin,” replied Buckingham 
coolly. “I was here when you came and I merely stepped into 
the bedroom to wait for you to leave so that I might continue 
my business with the Doctor.” 

“What business!” 

“Why, I was trymg if I could discover what woman I should 
next get with child,” replied the Duke, frank amusement on his 
kmouth. “I’m only sorry I laughed so soon. That was a mighty 
rinteresting tale you were telling the Doctor But pray satisfy 
my curiosity on a point or two* have you lain with your black- 
amoor of late, or the Chancellor?” 

“Filthy wretch! You know I hate that old man!” 

“We agree on one thing.” 

Barbara began to gather her belongings, mask, fan, cloak and 
muff, tying the hood once more over her hair “Well, 111 go 
along now and leave you to finish your business, my lord.” 

“Oh, but you must let me wait upon you to your lodgings,” 
protested his Grace quickly, for he suspected her of intending 
to go immediately to the King and hoped to head her off by 
some device or other. “It’s dangerous riding through the rums. 
Only yesterday I heard of a lady of quality dragged from her 
coach and beaten and robbed and finally left for dead ” What 
he said was true enough, for the rumed City swarmed with 



cutthroats and thieves after dark and it was not always possible 
to get a hackney to make the trip “How did you come?” 

“In a hell-cart ” 

“Weil, fortunately I have not only my coach but a dozen 
footmen waiting below. You’re foolish to go about thus un- 
protected, my dear — and it’s mighty lucky I’m here to see you 
get back safe.” 

Buckingham took up his wig and set it on his head again, 
put his feather-loaded hat on top of it, and turning to wmk 
broadly behind her back at the worried Doctor he flung his 
cloak up over his left shoulder and offered her his arm He and 
Barbara started down the black stair-well, where Heydon had 
finally recovered himself sulBaciently to bring a candle to light 
them 

“And mind you,” called Barbara as she got halfway down, 
“not a word of this to anyone, or I’ll have you kicked!” 

“Yes, my lady You may trust me, madame.” 

Outside it was cold and the wind swept down the narrow, 
dark little street, carrying pieces of wet paper with it and driv- 
ing hard needles of rain against their faces. The moon was com- 
pletely obscured so that the ni^t was black. Buckingham put 
his fingers to his mouth and whistled. An instant later half-a- 
dozen men appeared from some nearby hiding-place, emerging 
like goblins, and after two or three minutes a great rocking 
coach drawn by eight horses came lumbering noisily down the 
steep hill toward them and stopped, six more footmen leaping 
off the back where they had been riding Buckingham gave the 
driver his directions, handed her in, and they started out with 
those who could hanging onto the coach and the others running 
behind it, a footman on either side held a blazing flambeau. 

They rode down Great Tower Hill and turned into Tower 
Street, which was still lined with rums, though the ways had 
now been cleared of debris and were passable It was a slow 
ride of some two and a quarter miles over East Cheap and Wat- 
ling Street, past the twisted iron and the great heaps of 
boulders that marked the site of old St. Paul’s, along Fleet 
Street and the Strand to Whitehall. 

Barbara was shivering again, huddled in her cloak with her 
teeth chattering Buckingham gallantly spread a fur-lined vel- 
vet robe over them both “You’ll soon be warm,” he said con- 
solingly “If we pass a tavern I’ll send in for a couple of mugs 
of lamb’s wool.” 

But Barbara was not to be diverted by such gallantries. 
“What’s his Majesty going to think to hear you’ve been paymg 
visits to an astrologer‘s” 

“Are you going to tell Mm'S” 

“Perhaps I will and perhaps I won’t” 

“I wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

“Why not? You’ve been mighty strange with me of late, 
George Villiers. And I know more than you may think.” 

Buckingham scowled, wishing that he could see her face. 
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“You’re mistaken, my dear, for there’s nothing to know.” , 

Barbara laughed, a smug-sounding impudent laugh in the 
darkness beside him. “Oh, isn’t there? Well, suppose I tell you 
somethmg then: I know that you’re having a certain horoscope 
cast — and it isn’t your own, either.” 

“Who told you that!” Buckingham reached out suddenly and 
grabbed her arm, his fingers clenching it so that she winced and 
tried to jerk away; but he held her, bending his face close to 
her own. “Answer me! Who told you that*” 

“Let go of me, you sot! I won’t tell you! Let me go, I say!” 
she cried, and all at once she gave him a resounding slap on 
the face with her free hand. 

With a curse he released her, one hand held to his stinging 
face, mumbling beneath his breath Pox on the jade! he thought 
furiously If she were anyone else I’d give her a kicking for 
this* But instead he held his temper and began to wheedle. 

“Come, Barbara, my dear We know too much about each 
other to be enemies It’s dangerous for both of us. Surely even 
you are convinced by now that if ever I take a notion to tell 
his Majesty what’s become of his letters he’d send you hence 
like a rat with a straw m its arse ” 

Barbara flung back her head and laughed. “Poor fool! He 
doesn’t even guess, does he*^ Sometimes I thmk he’s stupid as a 
woodcock! He won’t even look for ’em!” 

“That’s where you’re mistaken, madame. He’s had the Pal- 
ace searched from top to bottom. But there are only two peo- 
ple in the world who could teU him where they are: you, Bar- 
bara — and I ” 

“You’re the fly in my ointment, George Vilhers. Sometimes 
I’ve a mind to have you poisoned — if you were out of the way 
I’d never have anything to worry about.” 

“Don’t forget, pray — I know a thing or two about mixing 
an Italian salad myself. Now, let’s be serious for a moment. 
Tell me where you got that information, and tell me truly. I’ve 
an uncommonly keen nose for smelling out lies. They stink 
hke blue-incle to me.” 

“And if I do tell you what I know will you teU me some- 
thing*?” 

“What*?” 

“Tell me whose it is?” 

“Tell you whose what is?” 

“The horoscope, dolt!” 

*‘Then you don’t really know anything at all ” 

“Try me and find out — I know enough to have you hanged.” 

“Well, then,” said the Duke smoothly, as though he heard 
that news every morning before breakfast, “I’ll tell you. The 
truth of it IS, my dear, I have an mcurable aversion to hemp- 
rope and slip-knots ” 

“It’s a bargain. The horoscope you’re having cast is that of 
a person of such consequence that if it became known your 
life wouldn’t be worth a farthing. No, don’t ask me how I 
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found that out,” she added quickly, shaking a fin ger at him. 
‘"For I won’t tell you.” 

“God’s blood'” muttered Buckingham. “How the devil have 
you got hold of this*? What more do you know?” 

“Isn’t that enough? Now-— tell me; Whose horoscope is it?” 

The Duke relaxed, slumping with relief as he sat beside her. 
“You’ve got me on the hip, I’ll have to tell you. But if one 
word of this gets out to anyone — ^beheve me. I’ll tell the King 
about his letters ” 

“Yes, yes What is it? Quick!” 

“At his Majesty’s bidding I was having York’s horoscope 
cast to determine whether or no he will ever be King. Now 
there are just three of us who know it — ^his Majesty, you, and 
me — ” 

Barbara believed the lie, for it sounded plausible, and 
though she promised him that she would never speak a word 
of it to anyone she soon discovered that it was burning a hole 
m her tongue. It was such an exciting thing to know, such a 
fatal secret, so loaded with potential trouble that she was sure 
it must be of great value to her Certainly the worth of such 
knowledge was almost incalculable in pounds sterling and she 
saw it as the source of great sums to herself over the years to 
come — no matter what new and younger woman might sup- 
plant her in the King’s slippery affections 

She asked Charles for twelve thousand pounds one night, 
just as he was getting out of her bed. 

“If I had twelve thousand pound,” said the King, standing 
up and reaching for his periwig, then glancing into a mirror to 
see that it was on straight, “I’d spend part of it to buy myself 
a new shirt. The footmen have been looting my wardrobe late- 
ly to get their back wages Poor devils — I can’t blame ’em. 
Some haven’t been paid a shilling since I got back.” 

Barbara gave him a pettish glare as she slipped into her 
dressing-gown. “God’s my life. Sire, but I’m sure you’ve grown 
miserly as a Jewish pawnbroker.” 

“I wish I were as rich as one,” said the King, then put his 
hat on his head and started for the door. Barbara thrust her- 
self m front of him. 

“I tell you, I’ve got to have that money!” 

“Mr. Jermyn demands it*?” asked Charles sarcastically, re- 
ferring to current tales that she was now paying some of her 
lovers. He adjusted his lace cravat and walked on by her; but 
she reached the door first and covered the knob with her own 
hand. 

“I think your Majesty had best reconsider.” She paused sig- 
nificantly, lifted her brows and added, “Or I may tell his 
Highness a few things.” 

He gave her a puzzled scowl, but his mouth was half amused. 
“Now what the devil are you about?” 

“Such a superior air! Well, no doubt you’ll be surprised to 
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hear that I know what it is you’ve been trying to discover?” 
There! It was out» She had not actually expected to say it, biit 
her tongue — as it often did — ^had spoken anj^way. 

He shook his head, uninterested. ‘T haven’t the vaguest idea 
what you’re talking about.” He turned the knob, opened the 
door a few inches, and then stopped abruptly as she said* 

“Did you know that Buckingham and I are friends again?” 

He shut the door “What has Buckingham to do with this*^” 

“Oh, what’s the use of pretending f I know all about it* 
You’ve had York’s horoscope cast to find out if he’ll ever be 
king ” Look at him * she thought Poor fool, trying to seem un- 
concerned Twelve thousand! What devil put that paltry sum 
into my head’ I should have asked for twenty thousand — or 
thirty — 

“Did Villiers tell you this?” 

“Who else'?” 

“Pox on him’ I told him to keep it a strict secret. Well — 
you’d better not let him know you’ve told me or he’ll be m a 
fury.” 

“Oh, he hasn’t told anyone else. And I wouldn’t let him 
know I’d told you for anything. Now — what about my twelve 
thousand pound*?” 

“Wait a few days. I’ll see what I can do for you ” 

The next morning Charles talked privately with Henry Ben- 
net, Baron Arlington, who, though he had once been Bucking- 
ham’s friend, now hated him violently In fact, the Duke had 
few friends left at Court, he was not a man to wear well under 
the strain of daily association Charles told his Secretary of 
State exactly what Castlemaine had told him, but he did not 
mention Barbara’s name 

“It’s my opinion,” said the King, “that the person who told 
me this was deliberately misinformed. I’d be more inclined to 
think it was my horoscope Villiers had cast.” 

Arlington could not have been more pleased if someone had 
brought him the Duke’s head His blue eyes glittered and his 
moufii snapped together like an angry trap; his fist 
banged down on the table. “By Jesu, your Majesty’ That’s trea- 
son!” 

“Not yet, Harry,” corrected the King. “Not until we have the 
evidence.” 

“We shall have it, Sire, before the week is out. Leave me 
alone for that.” 

Three days later Arlington gave Charles the papers. He had 
immediately put into operation all the backstairs facilities of 
the Palace, and upon arresting and examining Heydon they dis- 
covered copies of several letters from him to the Duke and 
one from Buckingham to him Charles, thoroughly annoyed at 
this latest treachery on the part of a man who was literally 
his foster-brother, issued a warrant for his arrest But the Duke, 
in Yorkshire, was warned by his wife and he got out of the 
house just before the King’s deputies reached it. 
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For ^ four months the Duke played a cat-and-moiise game 
with his Majesty’s sergeants, and though sometimes a rumour 
arose that his Grace had been located and was about to be 
taken prisoner, it was always the wrong man they captured or 
the Duke was gone before they got to him. People began to 
make disparaging remarks about his Majesty’s espionage sys- 
tem, which had always been compared unfavourably to Crom- 
well’s. But actually it was not strange that the Duke could 
elude his pursuers. 

Fifteen years before, the King himself had travelled halfway 
across England with a price on his head and posters fixed up 
everywhere describing him, had even talked to Roundhead sol- 
diers and discussed himself — and then finally escaped to 
France The best known noblemen in the country went un- 
recognized to taverns or brothels Any gentleman or lady could 
take off the jewels and fine clothes and go masquerading with 
the danger not that they would be recognized but that, if need 
arose, it would be almost impossible to establish identity. And 
Buckingham was an accomplished mimic into the bargain, able 
to disguise his face and manners so that even those who knew 
him best had no idea who he was 

And so It was that at last he even turned up in the Palace 
itself, dressed in the umlorm of a sentry with musket, short 
black wig and heavy black mustache and eyebrows. He wore 
built-up boots to increase his height and a coat thickly padded 
over the shoulders The sentries were often posted in the corri- 
dors to prevent a duel or other anticipated trouble, and no one 
noticed him — for a couple of hours He amused himself by 
watching who came and went through the entrance to his cous- 
in’s apartments 

About mid-morning Barbara herself strolled out with Wilson 
and a couple of other waiting-women; one little blackamoor 
carried her tram and another her muff, out of which peeked the 
petulant face of her spaniel Barbara sailed on by, not even 
seeing him, but one of the waiting-women did and when he 
smiled she smiled in return Sometime later when they came 
back the maid smiled again, but this time Barbara noticed him 
too She gave him a sidelong glance just as she disappeared, 
her eyes runmng with quick approval over his handsomely 
padded torso, and one eyebrow went up slightly. 

The next morning she paused, gave him a languishing look 
through her thick lashes, and unfurled her fan. “Aren’t you the 
fellow who was here yesterday‘s Is a duel expected's” 

He made her a respectful bow and m a voice and accent 
quite different from his own replied' “Wherever your Ladyship 
is, there is danger of men losing their heads.” 

Barbara bridled, pleased. “Oh, Lord! I’ll swear you’re im- 
pudent!” 

“The sight of your Ladyship has made me bold.” His eyes 
looked down into her bodice, and she gave him a smart rap 
on the arm with her fan. 
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“Saucy wretch! I could have you kicked!” 

She gave her head a toss and walked away, but the ne^ 
morning a page came to summon him into her Ladyship’s 
chamber He was taken down the corridor and through another 
door which led back to her apartments by means of a narrow 
passage he knew well enough, for it opened directly into her 
warm, luxuriously furnished bedroom, and there he was left 
alone Barbara was playing with her spaniel, Jockey, and wear- 
ing a half unfastened dressing-gown, her hair falling down 
her back. 

She looked up, straightened, and gave him a careless wave 
of her hand “Good morning ” 

He bowed, his eyes bolder than ever, and Barbara’s own 
were going over him as though he were a stud stallion on ex- 
hibition at Smithfield “Good morning, your Ladyship. Indeed 
it IS a good morning when I’m asked to wait upon your Lady- 
ship.” He bowed again. 

“Well — I suppose you’re surpnsed that a person of quality 
has sent for a mere nobody, aren’t you?” 

“I’m grateful, madame, if I can be of service to your Lady- 
ship.” 

“Hm,” murmured Barbara, one hand on her lip, half her 
naked leg showing as the gown fell away “Perhaps you can 
Yes — ^perhaps you can.” Suddenly she was more bnsk. “Tell 
me, are you a man of discretion‘s” 

“Your Ladyship may trust me with your honour ” 

“How d’you know I intend to?” cried Barbara, annoyed that 
he should understand her so readily 

“I beg your Ladyship’s pardon. I meant no offense, I assure 
you.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t have you take me for a whore — ^just be- 
cause I live at Court. Whitehall’s got a mighty evil reputation 
these days — ^but I’ll have you know, sir, I’m a person of hon- 
our.” 

“I’m convinced of that, madame.” 

Barbara relaxed again, and let the gown fall lower over her 
breasts. “You know, you’re an uncommonly handsome young 
fellow. If I took a fancy to you I doubt not that I could see you 
advanced to a better position.” 

“I want nothing but to serve your Ladyship.” 

“Ordinarily, you understand, I wouldn’t glance at a sentry — 
but the truth of the matter is, I find myself strangely drawn 
to you ” 

He bowed again. “It’s more than I deserve, madame.” 

‘Whafs more than you deserve, you puppy?” 

This time Buckingham answered her in his own voice. “Why, 
your Ladyship’s kind approbation.” 

“Well — ” began Barbara, and suddenly her eyes opened wide 
and she stared at him “Say that again 

“Say what again, your Ladyship*^” asked the sentry. 

Barbara blew a sigh of relief. “Whew! For a moment you 
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sounded deucedly like a gentleman of my acquaintance — whom 
"Fm not eager to see just now ” 

Buckingham leaned lazily back on his musket One hand 
reached up to draw off his wig and his normal voice asked, 
“Not his Grace of Buckingham, by any chance*^” 

Barbara’s eyes popped and her face went white, one hand to 
her mouth and the other pointing at him “George f It isn’t you!” 

“It is, madame And don’t make any sound, I beg of you. 
This implement” — he tapped his gun — “is loaded, and I should 
not like to shoot you just now — ^for I think you’re still of some 
value to me ” 

“But what are you doing here — of all places! You’re mad! 
They’ll cut off your head if they find you!” 

“They won’t find me A disguise that was good enough to 
fool my cousin should be good enough to fool anyone, don’t 
you agree*?” He seemed highly amused. 

“But what are you doing here?” 

“Don’t you remember? You sent for me.” 

“Oh, you impertinent dog! I could kill you for this trick! 
Anyway — I only meant to raise your blood — was just passing 
the time with you — ” 

“A very pretty pastime for a person of quality, I must agree. 
But I didn’t take up that post to be seduced by my Lady Cas- 
tlemaine. You know what I’m here for.” 

“Not I, I’m sure I’ve had no hand m your troubles.” 

“Only that you gave my secret away to his Majesty.” 

“Gave It away? You lied to me! You told me it was York’s 
horoscope you were having cast’” 

“Even a lie, apparently, was unsafe with you. The King 
needs only a sentence to guess at the whole plot of a play.” 
He shook his head, as though m sympathy for her “How can 
you be so foolish, Barbara, when it’s only by my good nature 
that you remain in England at all? However, it will doubtless 
be easy enough to buy my freedom now. I have an idea he’d 
forgive a much greater offense than mine to know that those 
letters are burned — ” 

“George!” cried Barbara frantically. “My God, you wouldn’t 
tell him’ You can’t tell him! Oh, please, darling! I’ll do any- 
thing you say! Command me and I’ll be your slave — only 
promise me you won’t tell him’” 

“Lower your voice or you’ll tell him yourself Very well 
then — since you want to bargain. What will you give in ex- 
change for my silence?” 

“Anything, George’ Anything at allU’ll give you anything — 
ril do anything you say!” 

“There’s just one thing — ^I want at present — and that’s the 
clearance of my name.” 

Barbara sat down suddenly, scared and hopeless, her face 
turned white. “But you know that’s the one thing I can’t do! 
No one could do that for you — not Minette herself I Everyone 
says you’re going to lose your head — ^the courtiers are already 



begging your estate! Oh, George, please — ” she was begmm^ 
to cry, wringing her hands together 

“Stop that' i hate a driveling woman' Old Rowley can watch 
you mope and wail if he likes but I’ve got other matters to think 
of! Look here, Barbara your influence with him isn’t wholly 
gone You can convince him, if you try, that I’m innocent I’ll 
leave you to think of your own means — A woman never needs 
help making up lies ” , , , ^ i ^ 

He put the black wig onto his head again and picked up his 
musket “I’ll make it possible for you to communicate with me ” 
He bowed “I wish you success, madame ” Turning then on his 
high heel he left her apartments andThe Palace, the broad- 
shouldered, black-haired sentry was never again seen at Lady 
Castlemame’s door. 


Chapter Forty-nine 

Even after Amber was married she continued to remain at 
Almsbury House, for she hoped soon to be given an appoint- 
ment at Court and live there. 

As for her husband, she suggested that he take lodgings in 
Covent Garden, and because he had been henpecked from the 
cradle he did so, though against his better judgment For de- 
spite the fact that it was permissible, even correct form, for 
husbands and wives to hate each other, to keep mistresses and 
take lovers, to bicker and quarrel m public and circulate the 
grossest slander about each other — it was not permissible to 
occupy senarate homes or to sleep m separate beds Amber was 
amused to discover that she had started a scandal which swept 
all the fashionable end of town 

Her husband was named George Stanhope, and the title con- 
veyed upon him by the King was Earl of Danforth He was just 
twenty-two, a year younger than she, and to Amber he seemed 
an arrant fool Timid and non-assertive, weak and thin, he 
lived m a habitual froth of worry as to what “Mother” was 
going to think about everything he or his wife did Mother, he 
said, would not approve of them occupying separate lodgings, 
and finally he brought the news that Mother was coming up to 
London for a visit 

“Have you room for her in your apartments?” asked Amber. 
She sat at her dressing-table having her hair arranged by a 
Frenchman newly arrived from Pans, over whose services the 
ladies were clawing one another In one hand she held a silver- 
backed mirror, surveying her profile, admiring the lines of her 
straight forehead and dainty tilted nose, the pouting curves of 
her mouth and small round chin. 

I’m handsomer than Frances Stewart any day, she thought, 
rather defiantly But still I’m glad she’s gone and disgraced and 
will never be back to trouble us more 

Gerald looked unhappy, paL and inefi^ectual. Travel on the 



Continent had not polished him; a moderately good education 
ftd not given him mental poise, the customary indulgence in 
whoring and drinking had certainly not made him sophisiti- 
cated He seemed still like a confused uncertain lonesome boy 
and this new turn his life had taken only made him feel more 
lost than ever 

These people — his wife and the other women and men who 
frequented Whitehall — were all so brazenly confident, so self- 
ish in liieir preoccupations, so cruelly unconcerned for the 
hurts or hopes of another human He longed for the quiet and 
peace and sense of security he had not had at home Tins world 
of palaces and taverns, theaties and bawdy-houses, scared and 
ba&d him He almost dreaded to have his mother come, to 
have her meet his wife, and yet the news that she was coming 
had reheved him considerably. Mother was not afraid of any- 
one. 

He took out his comb and began to run it through his flaxen 
periwig His clothes, at least, were now as fine and fashionable 
as any that money could buy, though his unprepossessing 
physique and spindly legs did not set them off to advantage. 

“Pas du tout, madame,” said Gerald All the wits and pre- 
tended wits sprinkled their conversation with French phrases 
as a lady sprinkled her face with black taffeta patches. Gerald 
did likewise, for it gave him a sense of being m the mode. “As 
you know, I have a mere three rooms There’s no place to put 
her there ” He was living at the Cheval d’Or, a lodging-house 
popular with the gallants because the landlady had a pretty 
and obliging daughter. ^ ^ , t-i 

“Well, where do you propose to put her then^ I don t like 
that curl, Durand Pray, do it again ” She was still surveying 
herself, front face now, observing her teeth, her skin, the 
smooth red paint on her lips 

Gerald gave a Parisian shrug of his thin shoulders. “Eh bien 
—I thought she might stay here.” 

Amber set the mirror down with a slam, though it lighted 
on a pile of ribbons and was saved “Oh, you did’ Well, she 
won’t! D’ye think Lord Almsbury’s running a lodging-house? 
You’d best send her a letter and tell her to stay where she is. 
What the*devil does she want to come to London for anyway?” 
She gave a shake of her right wrist to hear the bracelets chni. 

“Why, I suppose she wants to see her old acquaintances she 
hasn’t seen in many years. And also, madame, I may as wefl 
speak frankly, she wonders why we keep separate lodging^ 
Because he was afraid of what she might say to that he 
turned and went across the room, taking a long-stemmed pipe 
out of the capacious pocket of his coat and filling it with to- 
bacco, using a match-stick from the fireplace to light it 

“Good Lord! Write and tell her you’re of age now and mar- 
ried and able to manage your own affairs’” And then, seeing 
that he was smoking, she cried “Get out of here with that 
filthy thing! D’ye think I want my rooms to stmk? Go down 



and order the coach — I’ll be with you presently. Or go oi 

alone, if you prefer.” , , . , 

Gerald left hastily, obviously relieved, but Amber sat scowh 
ing into the mirror while Monsieur Durand, who was not sup- 
posed to make use of his ears, continued to work with passion- 
ate intensity upon the curl she had criticized 

“Lord’” muttered Amber crossly at last. “What a dull, in- 
sipid thing a husband is’” 

Durand smiled unctuously, gave a final twirl of his comb 
and stepped back to survey her head. Then, satisfied, he took 
up a tiny vial, filled it with water and slipping in a golden rose 
tucked It among her curls. “It’s true they’ve grown out of the 
fashion, madarae. I find a lady of quality would no more wear 
one of ’em on her heart than she’d wear a bouquet of carna- 
tions ” 

“Why is It only the fools who marry*?” she demanded, but 
went on talking without waiting for an answer “Well, thank 
you, Durant, for coming to me And here’s something for your 
good work.” She picked up three guineas from the table and 
dropped them into his hand. 

His eyes began to glisten and he bowed again and again. 
“Oh, merci, madame, merci! It is indeed a pleasure to serve one 
so generous — and so beautiful Pray call upon me at any time 
- — and I come though I disappoint Majesty itself!” 

“Thanks, Durand Tell me — what d’you think of this gown? 
My dressmaker is a French woman. Has she done well by me, 
do you ^ think?” She turned slowly about before him while 
Durand clasped his hands and kissed his fingers. 

“Cest exquis, madame! Vraie Parisienne, madame! Exquis!” 

Amber gave a little laugh and took up her fan and gloves. 
“What a flattering rogue you are! Nan, let him out — ” 

She left the room, beckoning Tansy to follow her, and he 
Vig'ried the long train of her gown in his hands so that it would 
twf be soiled before she got to the ball Durand was worth the 
aoee guineas she had given him — preposterous as the price 
li\is — not so much for the work of his clever fingers as for the 
prestige of having him It had taken some scheming, but she 
had gotten him away from Castlemame for that night, and 
every woman at the ball would know it. 

A week later Amber was in the nursery — ^where she spent an 
hour or two every morning — ^playing trick-track with Bruce. 
Susanna, m a white linen-and-lace gown with a tmy apron and 
a starched lace cap that perched far back over her long glossy 
blonde hair, sat on the floor beside them. Already she was be- 
ginning to dominate the nursery and had her heel firmly on 
the necks of the Almsbury children, but her own brother was 
a more recalcitrant subject and refused the yoke of the little 
tyrant. 

Aunber loved the hours she spent in the nursery, for they 
were the one sure tie that bound her to Lord Carlton. These 
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rchildren were his children too, his blood was in their veins, they 
moved and spoke and had their being because of him* Their 
love for her was, m a sense, his — their kisses his. They were 
the memories of things past, all that she had for the present, 
and they offered her hope of the future. 

“Mother!” Susanna was perpetually interrupting their game, 
for though she was too young to play she intended to have a 
part in it anyway. 

“Yes, darling?” 

“Wiggle-waggle!” 

“Let me finish this game, Susanna. I just played wiggle-wag- 
gle.” 

Susanna pouted and made a face at her brother, but “Amber 
saw it and threw one arm about her, hugging her close. “Here, 
what are you doing, you little witch?” 

“Witch* What’s a witch?” 

“A witch,” said her brother, somewhat bored, “is a nui- 
sance.” 

Amber looked up at a footman who had just entered the 
room and came to stand beside them. “Yes?” 

“You’re wanted, madame ” 

“Who IS it*^ Anyone of importance?” 

“Your husband, I believe, madame — and his mother.” 

“Oh, Lord* Well — ^thank you Tell ’em I’ll be in presently.” 
The man left and Amber got to her feet, though both children 
immediately began to protest. “I’m sorry, darlings, I’ll come 
back if I can.” 

Bruce bowed to her. “Good-day, Mother, Thank you for 
coming to see us.” 

Amber bent and kissed him and then she picked up Susanna, 
who kissed her with smacking abandon on the cheeks and 
mouth. “Here, Susanna!” protested Amber “You’ll take aU my 
powder off, you little mmx.” She kissed her and then put her 
down, waved them both goodbye and left the room — ^but her 
smile faded the instant she closed the door 

For a moment she stood m the hall, staring. Now why the 
devil did that old woman have to come here? she thought irri- 
tably. Pregnancy always made her feel that everything unpleas- 
ant which happened was done for the sole purpose of annoying 
her. And then with a sigh and a little shrug she started back 
toward her own rooms at the opposite end of the gallery. 

Gerald Stanhope and his mother sat on a couch before the 
fireplace m Amber’s drawing-room. The Dowager Baroness 
had her back to the door and she was chattering away at 
Gerald whose face looked worried and anxious. The starkly 
I — hprause they were supposed 


and ash-blond wig. But the moment Amoer entcicu 

the Baroness ceased talking and, after giving herself a moment 
or two to compose her features, she turned a fixed sweet smile 
in the direction of her daughter-in-law. Her eyes did not con- 
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ceal the sudden surprise and displeasure she felt at what she 
saw. 

Amber came toward them walking lazily, her dressing-gown 
flowing back from the lacy ruffled petticoat she wore beneath 
it Gerald, looking as if he expected the roof to blow off the 
house at any moment, stood up to present his wife to his 
mother The two women embraced, carefully, as though each 
were afraid of soihng her hands and garments on the other. 
And then each turned her cheek — ^it was an affectation of great 
ladies to present their cheeks rather than their bps for a salute. 
As they stepped back their eyes ran over each other apprais- 
ingly, and neither one of them missed a detail Gerald stood 
and hobbled his Adam’s apple and took out a comb to occupy 
his hands. 

Lucilla, Lady Stanhope, was just over forty. She had a plump 
petulant face that made Amber think of one of the King’s 
spamels, with a mouth turned down at the corners and shaky 
round cheeks. Her hair, which had once been blonde, was now 
caramel-coloured But the skm was still pink and fresh and 
she had prominent thrusting breasts. Her clothes were even 
more out of style than those of most country ladies, and her 
jewels were insignificant. 

“Oh, pray take no notice of my clothes,” said her Ladyship 
instantly. “They’re nothing but old frippery I was about to give 
my maid, but the roads were so bad I didn’t dare wear anything 
else’ Heavens, as it was, one cart overturned and flung three of 
my trunks into the mud’” 

“Oh, barbarous!” agreed Amber sympathetically “Your 
Ladyship must be jolted to a jelly. Can’t I send for some re- 
freshment?” 

“Why, yes, madame. I do believe I’d like a dish of tea.” 

She had never drunk any tea, for it was far too expensive, 
but now she was determined to show everyone that for all she 
had been twenty years m the country she had never been out 
of touch with the Town. 

*T’ll send for some. Arnold! Drat that man! Where is he? 
Always kissing the maids when you want him ” Amber walked 
toward the door of the next room “Arnold!” 

The Baroness watched her, envy and disapproval in her eyes. 

She had never been able to reconcile herself to the fact that 
the days of her own youth and beauty had occurred so unpro- 
pitiously. First there had been the Civil War and her husband 
gone most of the time, then finally killed, leaving her con- 
demned to live out her best years m the country, impoverished 
by taxes and forced to do part of her own housework like any 
farmer’s wife. The years had slipped treacherously by She had 
not realized until today how many of them were gone. 

She had had no opportunity to marry again, for the Wars 
had left too many poor widows, and she had Gerald and his 
two sisters to rear The girls had been fortunate to marry coun- 
try scjuires, but Gerald — she had been determined — must have 
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a better opportunity She sent him on a trip to the Continent 
and bade him stop m London on his return to see if he might 
catch the King’s eye and perhaps bring the sacrifices and loy- 
alty of the Stanhopes to his attention He had succeeded better 
than she had ever dared hope. One month ago, a letter had 
come from him saying that the King had not only raised the 
family to an earldom but had found a great fortune for him to 
marry, and that he was already both Earl of Danforth and 
bridegroom 

Overjoyed, she began immediately to make arrangements 
for closing up Ridgeway Manor and moving to London. She 
saw herself frequenting the Court, admired and envied for her 
clothes and jewels, her lavish hospitality, her charm and, yes, 
her beauty too For Lady Stanhope had eagerly consulted her 
mirror and persuaded herself that for all most women of 
forty-two were considered decayed she was still a fine person 
and might — with new French gowns, ribbons and curls and 
jewels — very reasonably be taken for a beauty She might 
even marry again, if she found a gentleman to her taste. 

The letter from Lady Clifford came as an unpleasant shock 

“My dear Lucilla,” it read. “Pray accept of the good thoughts 
and best wishes of all of us who are your friends We were both 
surprised and pleased that your family should have been given 
an earldom. For though none has been more deserving it is too 
well known by us who have been in London these seven years 
past that nowadays reward is not always conveyed where it is 
most due or honour shown to those who best deserve it. There 
is no use dissembling, the old ways have changed; for tne 


“We were all quite astonished at the news of Gerald s mar- 
riage, happening so suddenly as it did, and for my part I imt 
knew he was in town when I heard that he had 
former Countess of Radclyffe No doubt you’ve heard that 
she’s thought a great beauty, much frequents the Court, ana 
said to be in some favour with his Majesty. For my part 1 sel- 
dom go to Whitehall nowadays, but prefer the company of our 
old friends. The young and giddy have taken over 
and persons of quiet manners are in no request there. But per 
haps a time may come again when the old ^ ^ 

in a man and modesty in a woman wdl be more than an excuse 

for coarse jesting and laughter. c-r.An Nn 

“I hope to have the pleasure of your company soon No 
doubt you will be coming to London as soon as Gerald and his 
wife begin to occupy lodgings together 

“Your very humble and obedient servant, madame, 

“I am, 

“Margaret, Lady Clifford. 


Tbprf* it was Like a rock dropped in the middle of a quiet 
pool “As soon as Gerald and his wife begin to occupy lodgings 
together.” What did her Ladyship mean? 
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**Were they married and not living together? Where was he 
living then? Where was she livmg*? She read the letter over 
again, very carefully, and this time she could pick out several 
more ominous suggestions She decided that she could not get 

there too soon for her son’s welfare. ^ ^ ^ 

And now here she was, in the very presence of the hussy, all 
her outraged virtue seething within her — and she found that 
m spite of herself she was embarrassed and uneasy. Twenty 
years of living secluded, of seeing only her children and the 
villagers and near neighbors, of scraping to keep them in food 
and clothes and trying to save money enough so that Gerald 
could cut a figure at Oxford and abroad, watching her good 
looks grow overblown and begin to fade, had not prepared her 
for this moment , . , , 

Because, for all her awareness that behind her stood gener- 
ations of haughty ancestors— while this creature was a reputed 
upstart from the theatres or some place even worse — she was 
bewildered and overawed by the other woman’s cool self-pos- 
session, her fine clothes, her casual confident beauty Above 
all, by her youth Still, Lady Stanhope was of sterner stuff than 
her shy awkward son Now she smiled at her daughter-m-law 
who sat facing her while they waited for the tea to be brought, 
and she fluttered her fan as if the room were too hot, tipping 
her head archly to one side. 

“And so you are my new daughter-in-law? How pretty you 
are, too. Gerry must be very proud of you. I assure you I’ve 
been hearing a great deal about you ” 

“So soon? I thought your Ladyship had only just arrived 
in town.” , , 

“Oh, by letter, my dear! Lady Clifford is my very dear friend 
and has kept me as intimately informed as if I were living on 
the Piazza. It’s been a great diversion to me, I assure you, 
through these last years when I’ve been too sadly stricken by 
the death of my dear husband to venture into company Oh, 
I’m as competent a gossip as if I’d been here all along, I war- 
rant you.” 

She gave a little laugh, glancing brightly at the uncomfort- 
able Gerry and then at her daughter-in-law, wondering if the 
wench had wit enough to understand her meaning But either 
she did not or she did not care. 

“Well,” said Amber, “there’s nothing so plentiful as gossip 
these days. That’s one thing we don’t have to depend upon the 
French for.” 

Lady Stanhope cleared her throat slightly and turned to lay 
one hand over Gerald’s, giving him a fond maternal beam. 
“How my Gerry has changed! I haven’t seen him since he set 
out for the Continent — ^two years ago this coming June. I vow 
he looks as modish as a French count. Well, madame, I hope 
you’ll be happy together I’m sure Gerry can make a woman 
as happy as any man in Europe — And there’s nothing so im- 
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‘j>ortant to a woman as a happy marriage — for all that some 
lewd persons hke to ridicule matrimony nowadays.” 

Amber smiled faintly but did not answer And at that mo- 
ment the footman appeared, followed by two others, who laid 
before them an elaborate silver tea-table and service with little 
China porcelain tea-bowls and small crystal glasses for the 
brandy which always followed. 

Lady Stanhope feigned enthusiasm “How extraordinary 
good this tea is’ Pray, where did you get it? Mine was never so 
fine, I assure you ” 

“Lady Almsbury’s steward got this — at the East India 
House, I suppose ” 

“Hmm — delicious ” She took another sip. “I suppose that 
you and Gerry will be moving soon into your own home'^” 

Amber smiled over the rim of her dish at her, her eyes seem- 
ing to slant, shining and hard as a cat’s “Perhaps we’ll build a 
house one day — when workmen are easier to find Just now 
they’re all engaged in the City, putting up taverns ” 

“But what will you do in the meantime, my dear?” The 
Baroness looked innocent and amazed 

“Why, I suppose we’ll continue as we are It seems a com- 
fortable arrangement, don’t you agree, sir'?” 

Gerald, thus appealed to, with his wife’s and his mother’s 
eyes suddenly upon him, started a little and spilled some tea 
on his white lace cravat “Why — a — yes. I suppose so. It seems 
well enough, at least for now ” 

“Nonsense, Gerald’” sharply contradicted his mother. “It’s 
shocking’ I may as well tell you bluntly, my dear,” she said, 
turning back to Amber, “it’s all the talk ” 

“Don’t you mean, madame, it was all the talk'? Frances 
Stewart’s elopment is k la mode now ” 

The Baroness was becoming exasperated. This was not the 
kind of resistance to which her years of ruling a pliable son 
and two meek daughters had accustomed her, and she found 
It both insulting and annoying Didn’t the jade realize that 
she was her mother-m-Iaw, a person of some importance, as 
well as of far higher quality than herself*? 

“Have your jest, my dear. But nevertheless it’s an unheard- 
of thing that a husband and wife should live apart The world 
is censorious, you know, and such an arrangement calls into 
question the integrity of both — but most especially of the wife. 

I know the age is different from the one I was married m but 
let me assure you, madame, that even present-day manners 
will not condone a thing of that sort.” The longer she talked the 
more excited she became; at the end she was like an outraged 
pouter-pigeon 

Amber was beginning to grow angry too. But she saw Ger- 
ald’s miserable pleading face and restrained herself, taking 
pity on him She set down her tea-dish and poured the brandy. 
“Well, I’m sorry if the arrangement is not to your liking, ma- 
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dame, but sinpe it suits both of us I think we’ll leave it q$ 
it is ” I 

The Baroness’s mouth flew open again but her protest was 
cut off, for at that moment Lady Almsbury entered the room. 
Amber presented the two women to each other and this time 
Gerald’s mother embraced her new acquaintance with enthu- 
siasm, kissing her on the mouth, making a very obvious con- 
trast between the honour she was prepared to show a plain and 
good woman and what was due an impertinent strumpet, even 
if she was her daughter-m-law. 

“I heard you’d come, madame,” said Emily, taking another 
chair beside the fireplace and accepting the dish of tea which 
Amber gave her, “and I wanted to bid you welcome You must 
find London sadly changed ” 

“Indeed I do, madame,” agreed Lady Stanhope quickly. “It 
was not thus when I was last here m ’43, let me tell you!” 

“Well, It looks almost hopeless now. But they’ve already 
made some very fine plans and building has begun m various 
parts of the City. They say that one day London will rise 
again, more glorious than ever — ^though of course it made us 
all sad to see the old London go. But pray, my lady, was your 
trip pleasant*^” 

“Heavens, no! It was wretched’ I was telling her Ladyship 
only a few moments since that I dared not wear any fine clothes 
for fear of spoiling them’ But it had been two years since I’d 
seen Gerry — and I knew he wouldn’t think of leaving London 
when he’d just been married, so I came in spite of everything ” 

“That was generous of you. Tell me, madame, have you a 
place to stay? Since the Fire it’s become very difficult to find 
lodging anywhere If you’ve made no arrangements, my hus- 
band and I would be very glad to have you here until such 
time as you may wish to make a change.” 

Good Lord’ thought Amber in irritation. Must I put up with 
that prattling old jade m the same house? 

Lady Stanhope did not hesitate “Why, that’s most kind of 
your Ladyship! For the truth on it is I had no place — I came 
in such a hurry. I should be very happy to stay here for a few 
days.” 

Amber swallowed her brandy and stood up. “Will you ladies 
excuse me now? I’m expected at the Palace before noon and I 
must get dressed.” 

“Oh!” cried Lady Stanhope, turning to her son. “Then you’ll 
be going too, Gerry. Well, sweetheart, run along. I warrant 
you a young man would rather wait upon his bride than his 
mother.” 

Amber glanced at Gerald who now, as if he had been- 
prompted, said: “As it happens, madame, I’m engaged to dme 
with some gentlemen at Locket’s today.” 

“Engaged to dine with some gentlemen and not with your 
wife? Bless me! What a strange age this is!” 

Gerald, emboldened by his own danng, gave a nonchalant 
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JjHJsh at his blue and gold brocaded sleeve “It’s the mode, your 
Ladyship Devoted husbands and wives are demode — no one’ll 
have ’em any more ” He turned to Amber and bowed as ele- 
gantly as he could. “Your Ladyship’s servant ” 

“Your servant, sir ” She curtsied, amused and a little sur- 
prised that he had had the courage to defy his mother. 

Then he bowed to his mother and Lady Almsbury and made 
his escape while Lady Stanhope seemed unable to decide wheth- 
er to let him go for the time being or to tell him outright what 
she thought of such behaviour She let him go. As Amber was 
leaving the room she heard her say. “Heaven' How he’s 
changed! Every inch the young gentleman of fashion, I vow!” 

It was nearly midnight when Amber returned from White- 
hall, tired almost to exhaustion and eager to get into bed 
Twelve hours at the Palace was a considerable strain on her, 
the more so because of her pregnancy Every instant she was 
there she must be alert and gay; there was never a moment 
to relax, to look or act as tired as she sometimes felt. And now 
there was a nervous ache in the back of her neck, the muscles 
of her legs jumped, and everything inside her seemed to quiver. 

She had just started up the stairs when Almsbury came run- 
ning out of a lighted room which opened from the hall-way. 
“Amber'” She turned and looked at him. “I thought you were 
never coming!” \ 

“So did I They had softie damned puppets there and no 
one could be satisfied till they’d played ‘Romeo and Juhet’ 
four times!” 

“I’ve got a surprise for you.” He was j*ust below her on the 
stairs, grinning “Guess who’s here ” 

Amber shrugged, uninterested. “How would I know'>” 

She looked over his head to the door-way where someone 
was standing — a tall dark-haired man who smiled at her Am- 
ber caught her breath “Bruce'” She saw him start toward her, 
running, and then Almsbury’s arms went about her as she 
fainted, crumpling helplessly. 


Chaffer Fifty 

The thin April sun came through the casemented windows 
and made patches of brightness on the bare floor. It struck 
light from the spurs on a pair of man’s boots that lay there, 
touched the pale-blue ostrich feathers piled on the brim of a 
hat, glittered on the worked gold-and-silver hilt of a sheathed 
sword — all heaped beside the canopied bed Within, sunk deep 
into a feather mattress, Amber lay half drowsing, just on the 
veige of coming fully awake. Slowly her arm slid over the 
empty bed, an expression of puzzlement and vague worry cross- 
ing her face She opened her eyes, found herself alone and sat 
up with a sudden frightened cry. 



“Brace!” 

He jerked back the curtains and stood there, grinning down 
at her He wore his breeches but no shirt or periwig and was 
apparently just done shaving, for he was still wiping his face. 

“What’s the matter, darling?” 

“Oh! Thank God! I was afraid you’d gone — or that I’d only 
been dreaming and you were never here at all But you are 
here, aren’t you*? You’re really here Oh, Bruce, it’s wonderful 
to have you back!” 

She held out her arms to him, smiling broadly, her eyes filled 
with brilliance “Come here, darling. I want to touch you — ” 
He sat down beside her and her finger-tips moved over his 
face, wondermgly, as though she could not believe even now 
that he actually was there “How fine you’re looking,” she 
whispered “Handsomer than ever — ” Her hands moved down 
over his broad muscular shoulders and chest, pressing hard 
against the warm brown flesh Then all at once her eyes re- 
turned to his and she found him staring at her. 

“Amber — ” — " 

“Yes?” 

Their mouths came together with sudden devouring violence. 
Unexpectedly she began to cry and her fists beat against him, 
passionate, demanding Swiftly he pushed her back upon the 
bed and her arms strained him to her. When the storm was 
spent, he lay with his head on her bieast, relaxed against her. 
Now their faces were still and peaceful, content. Tenderly her 
fingers stroked through his coarse black hair. 

At last he began to move away and stood up. Amber opened 
her eyes and smiled drowsily. 

“Come back, darling, and lie here beside me.” 

He bent and kissed her lips. “I can’t — ^Almsbury’s waiting ” 

“What if he is? Let him wait.” 

He shook his head. “We’re going to Whitehall — his Majesty 
expects me. Perhaps I’ll see you there later — ” He paused and 
stood looking down at her. There was a lazy half-amused smile 
on his face. “I understand that you’re a countess now. And 
married again, too,” he added 

Amber’s head turned suddenly and her eyes looked at him 
almost in astonishment Married again! Good Lord, she 
thought. I am! When Gerald was not around she totally forgot 
Ms existence. 

He grinned. “What’s the matter, darhng? Forget which one 
it IS? Almsbury says his name is Stanhope — ^I think that was 
it — and the one before was — ” 

“Oh, Bruce’ Don’t make fun of me’ I’d never have married 
him m a thousand years if I’d known that you were coming 
back’ I hate him — he’s a stupid addle-pated booby! I only mar- 
ried him because — ” She stopped at that and hastily corrected 
herself “I don’t know why I married him’ I don’t know why I 
ever married anyone! I’ve never wanted to be married to any- 
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one but you, Bruce! Oh, darling, we could have had such a 
happy life together if only you — 

Her eyes saw the changing expression on his face — a look 
that at once seemed to warn her and to shut her out. She stared 
at him? the old dread stealing up again, and then at last, very 
softly, she said* “You’re married — ” She shook her head slowly 
even as she spoke. 

He drew a deep breath. "Yes I’m married ” 

There it was. She had heard it at last — what she had ex- 
pected and dreaded for seven years Now it seemed to her that 
it had been there between them always, inevitable as death. 
Sick and weak, she could do nothing but look at him He sat 
down on a chair and tied the laces of his shoes For a moment 
he continued to sit there, elbows resting on his knees and his 
hands hanging between his legs, but at last he turned to face 
her 

“Fm sorry, Amber,” he said softly. 

“Sorry you’re married?” 

“Sorry that Fve hurt you ” 

“When were you married'? I thought — ” 

“I was married a year ago last February, just after I got back 
to Jamaica ” 

“Then you knew you were gomg to get married when you 
left me! You — ” 

“No, I didn’t,” he interrupted. *T met her the day I arrived 
in Jamaica We were married a month later.” 

“A month later’” she whispered, and then suddenly all her 
muscles and bones seemed to collapse. “Oh, my God!” 

“Amber, darling — please — Fve never lied to you. I told you 
from the first I’d get married someday — ” 

“Oh, but so soon!” she protested irrationally, her voice a 
plaintive wail And then suddenly she lifted her head and 
looked at him; there was a glitter of malice in her eyes. “Who 
is she’ Some black wench you — ” 

Bruce’s face turned hard. “She’s English. Her father is an 
earl and went to Jamaica after the Wars — ^he has a sugar plan- 
tation there.” He got up to continue his dressing. 

“She’s rich, I suppose.” 

“Rich enough.” 

“And beautiful too?” 

“Yes — I think so.” 

This time she paused a moment, but then she drove out the 
question: “Do you love her?” 

He turned and looked at her strangely, his eyes slightly nar- 
rowed For a moment he made no answer and then, softly he 
said, “Yes, I love her.” 

She snatched up her dressing-gown, slid her arms into it, 
and flounced off the bed. The words she said next were the 
same as might have occurred to any Court-bred lady faced 
with the same situation. “Oh, damn you, Bruce Carlton!” she 
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muttered. “Why should you be the only man. in England to 
marry for love!” 

But the veneer was too thin; under any real pressure it was 
sure to crack. Suddenly she turned on him. “I hate her!” she 
cried furiously. "I despise her! Where is she!” 

He answered gently. “In Jamaica. She had a child in No- 
vember and didn’t want to leave.” 

“She must be mighty fond of you!” 

Bruce made no reply to that sarcastic sneer and she added 
savagely, “So now you’ve got married to a lady and you’ll have 
someone to breed up your brats whose ancestors have spent 
two thousand years sitting on their arses in the House of Lords! 
I congratulate you, Lord Carlton! What a calamity If you’d 
had to let any ordinary human raise your children!” 

He looked at her with anxiety and a kind of pity. His hat 
was in his hand. “I’ve got to go now. Amber. I’m half an hour 
late already — ” 

She gave him a sullen glare and turned her head away, as 
though expecting him to apologize for having offended her. 
But then, against her will, she watched him as he walked across 
the room — his body moving with the familiar remembered 
rhythm that seemed to have in it something of all the reasons 
why she loved him. “Bruce!” she cried suddenly. He paused 
and slowly turned to face her. “I don’t care if you are married! 
I’ll never give you up — never as long as I live, d’ye hear! 
You’re as much mine as you are hers! She can never have aE 
of you!” 

She started toward him but he turned again. In a moment 
he had opened the door and gone out, closing it quietly. Amber 
stopped where she was, one hand reaching out, the other catch- 
ing at her throat to stifle a sob. “Bruce!” she cried again. And 
then, wearily, she turned about and went back to the bed. For 
several seconds she stood and stared at it, and then she 
dropped onto her knees beside it. “He’s gone — ” she whispered. 
“He’s gone — I’ve lost him — ” 

During the first two weeks that he was there Amber saw 
Lord Carlton but infrequently. He was busy at the wharves 
and interviewing merchants, disposing of the tobacco he had 
brought with him and drawing up new contracts, making pur- 
chases for himself and the other plantation owners. Whenever 
he went to Whitehall it was to see King Charles, for he wanted 
another land grant — ^this one for twenty thousand acres to give 
him a total of thirty thousand. But he spent no time at all in 
the Drawing-Rooms or at the theatre. 

At Amber’s suggestion Lady Almsbury had given him apart- 
ments adjoimng hers, and though he said nothing about seeing 
her the second night — assuming that her husband would be 
there — she knocked at his door when she heard him come in. 
They met every night after that. There was no doubt that he 
knew she sometimes came home late because she had been with 
the King, but he never mentioned it. Her Casual relationship 
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mtH Gerald seemed to amuse him, but he did not speak of 
that either. 

It did not, however, amuse Gerald’s mother. 

I)uring that fortnight Amber saw her only a time or two, at 
Whitehall, and then she hurried off the other direction to 
avoid an encounter. But the Dowager Baroness seemed to be 
very busy and Nan said that she was in constant cabal with 
hair-dressers and jewellers, sempstresses and tailors and a 
dozen different kinds of tradesmen, that her rooms were lit- 
tered with satins and velvets, taffetas and laces, ribbons and 
silks by the dozen-yard 

“What the devil is she about*?” asked Amber. “She hasn’t 
got a shilling’” 

But she thought that she knew well enough. The old jade 
was spending her money If she had not been so intensely pre- 
occupied with Bruce and her interests at Court she would not 
have let the Baroness continue her spending spree for even two 
days — but as it was she let her go ahead and was relieved not 
to be troubled by her One of these days, she promised herself, 
111 pluck a crow with that woman. But Lady Stanhope sought 
her out first. 

Amber was never awake before nine o’clock — ^for it was 
late when she returned from the Palace — and by that time 
Bruce was always gone. She would sip her mornmg cup of 
chocolate, get into a dressing-gown and go to see the children. 
From ten until noon she spent getting dressed It took that 
long, partly because painting her face and having her hair ar- 
ranged and getting into her clothes was a complicated process, 
but also because she admitted great numbers of those mercers 
and jewellers and perfumers who flocked to the anterooms of 
the rich and noble. No one was ever turned away from her 
door. 

She liked the noise and confusion, the sense of importance 
it gave her to be great enough that she should be so pestered, 
and she liked to buy things If the material was beautiful she 
could always order a new gown; if the setting was unusual or 
extravagant she could always find use for a new necklace or 
bracelet, if it had come from far away or was said to be very 
rare or if it merely caught her fancy she never refused another 
vase or table or gold-framed mirror Her prodigality was well 
known among the tradesmen and before noon her apartments 
were almost as crowded as the courtyard of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

She would sit at her dressing-table weanng a loose gown, a 
pair of mules hanging on the tips of her toes, while Monsieur 
Durand arranged her hair. Nan Britton had advanced quite 
beyond such tasks She was now waiting- worn an to a countess 
and had no duties but to dress handsomely, always look her 
best, and accompany her mistress wherever she went And, like 
most waiting-women of fashionable ladies, she had her coterie 
of lovers — ^many of them the same lords and fops who circu- 
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lated among the ladies themselves. Nan enjoyed her life with 
ail the gusto and enthusiasm she brought to everything she did 
— though It was a triumph and success she had never expected, 
for which she would have made no effort herself. 

The tradesmen and women hovered in a buzzing circle about 
Amber, thrusting first this and then that beneath her nose. 
“Pray, look at these gloves, madame — and smell them. But 
place them to the nose and you’ll never have another scent. 
Is It not exquisite?” 

Amber smelled “Neroh, isn’t it? My favourite scent. I’ll take 
a dozen pairs ” She whisked a tiny brush over her curved black 
brows, smoothing them and taking off the specks of powder. 

“I’ve been saving this length for you, madame Feel that nap, 
as deep as anything ever woven. And the colour — it becomes 
your Ladyship to a miracle See how it matches your eyesf — ^ 
as near as anything could. And let me add, madame,” leaning 
close and whispering, “the Countess of Shrewsbury saw it the 
other day and was mightily taken with it. But I told her it was 
already gone I could see it for no one but you, madame.” 

“I’ll have to take it now, won’t I, you crafty knave?” She sfid 
a pair of diamond drops into her ears. “But it is beautiful. I’m 
glad you saved it for me — and don’t forget me when your next 
shipment comes in. Nan, give him the money, will you?” 

“Madame, I beg of you, take this bracelet into your hand. 
See how it strikes the light — ^how it flashes hke fire? Finer 
stones were never mined. And let me tell you — ^though it’s 
worth five hundred pound and more — I’ll give it to your Lady- 
ship at a great loss to myself, only for the honour of having 
my work upon your Ladyship’s arm. Though anyone else 
would demand at the very least five hundred pound — ^I’ll give 
it to your Ladyship for but one hundred and fifty.” 

Amber laughed, holding the bracelet in her hand and ad- 
miring it “At that price how can I afford not to have it? Leave 
it then. I’ll buy it.” She tossed it onto the dressing-table amid 
the heap of boxes and jars and bottles, letters, fans, nbbons. 
“But send me a bill — ^I never keep such sums on hand ” 

“S’ll vous plait, madame — ” It was Monsieur Durand’s agon- 
ized voice. “I beg of you, do not move about so much! First 
this way and then that. I can accomplish nothing! Mort Dieu, 
madame!” 

“I’m sorry, Durand. What’ve you got there, Johnson?” 

It went on morning after morning, this daily fair, offering 
entertainment and profit for all, and Amber gave them at least 
as good a show as she got. Fiddlers were almost always in the 
room, playing the latest ballads or the newest tune from a play. 
Half-a-dozen maids came and went Tansy strolled among them 
and sometimes made a request for himself; he had grown 
inordinately vain of his clothes and Amber dressed him at 
great expense, though he still refused to put on a shoe which 
was not worn out. The King had given her a spaniel puppy 
which she called Monsieur le Chien and he nosed at everyone, 



snapping and barking at whoever had not been previously 
identified. 

Amber was thus occupied one morning when a little page 
entered the room and came to her. “Madame, the Baroness 
Stanhope to wait upon you.” 

Amber rolled her eyes impatiently. “Hell and furies!” she 
muttered, and looked around over her shoulder just as her 
Ladyship entered the room. Then her eyes opened wide in 
amazement, and it was a moment before she could gather her 
wits enough to stand and welcome her mother-in-law 

Lucilla was now so different a woman as to be scarcely rec- 
ognizable. Her head was as golden as Susanna’s, curled in the 
latest fashion and decorated with ribbons and flowers and a 
twisted strand of pearls Her face was painted like the face of 
a China doll and there were evidently “plumpers” in her cheeks 
to keep them firm and round Her gown — made of pearl-grey 
satin over a fuchsia-coloured petticoat — ^looked as though it 
had been turned out by deft French fingers and the busk she 
wore beneath it narrowed her waist and thrust her breasts high 
above the neckline. There was a string of pearls about her neck, 
diamond pendants swinging from her ears, half a dozen brace- 
lets on her wrists, and rings on three fingers of each hand All 
of them had a wicked glitter that looked both genuine and ex- 
pensive. She had become, in just a fortmght, a very elegant lady 
of fashion, somewhat over-ripe, but still inviting enou^. 

My God’ thought Amber. Look at that old bawd. 

The two women embraced, casually, but Lady Stanhope had 
seen the surprise on Amber’s face and she looked at her tri- 
umphantly as though now demanding, not giving, admiration. 
But after the first shock of seeing how she had changed. Am- 
ber’s horrified thought was that aU this had been accomplished 
on her money. The Stanhopes, she knew, had lost their one 
small source of income when their tenements had burned in 
the Fire. 

“You must forgive my rudeness, Madame,” began Lucilla im- 
mediately. “I’d have called sooner but I’ve been so furiously 
busy!” She paused, somewhat breathless, to fan herself. 
Thou^ she thought it must be envy in her daughter-in-law’s 
eyes she could not but be conscious for all her finery and dyed 
hair and false curls that she would never be three-and-twenty 
again and that the years between had been long and stubborn. 

“Oh, it’s I who should have called on you, madame pro- 
tested Amber politely, trying to count up in her head the num- 
ber of pounds sterling she saw represented in Lady Stanhope’s 
ensemble; and the higher that total amounted the angrier she 
became. But she smiled and asked her to be seated while she 
finished her toilet and then, as Lady Stanhope caught sight of 
a length of blue velvet, Amber quickly told the tradespeople 
that it was time for them to go. 

“Come to my apartments tomorrow morning,” said Lucilla 
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With a wave of her hand, and the man took up his velvet .and 
left with the others 

Amber sat down to stick on her patches while Lucilla panted, 
obviously uncomfortable in her too-tight corset “Heavens!” 
said her Ladyship, crossing her small feet and cocking her head 
on one side to admire them. “You wouldn’t believe how taken 
up with business I’ve been this fortnight! I’ve a great acquam- 
tance here in town, you know, and everyone must see me at 
once! Provoking creatures! I’ve been most horribly towsed ” 
She put one hand to her head, preening “I’ve scarcely seen 
Gerry at all. Pray tell me, how has my dear boy been?” 

“Very well, I think, madame,” replied Amber, too angry over 
the thought of her hard-gotten money going to decorate this 
old woman to be able to pay much attention to what was being 
said. 

Now she got up, crossed the room and went behind a mag- 
nificent blue-lacquered Chinese screen, beckoning one of the 
women to bring her gown. Monsieur le Chien was nosing 
curiously about Lucilla’s shoes and yapping from time to time, 
not at all mtimidated by the sharp looks she gave him. Only 
Amber’s head and shoulders could be seen now and while she 
was not looking Lucilla’s eyes studied her, slightly narrowed, 
hard and critical and disapprovmg. But as Amber glanced sud- 
denly across at her she smiled, a quick and guilty smile. 

“It’s strange I never see Gerry m the mornings. At home he 
always called on me each day before he did anything else. He’s 
always been the most devoted child a mother could want He 
must go abroad very early.” She spoke rapidly, looking at 
Amber as though she expected her to lie. 

“Why, as far as I remember,” said Amber, sucking in her 
stomach while the maid jerked tighter the strings of her busk, 
“he hasn’t been here at all smce the day you arrived.” 

“What!” cried Lady Stanhope, as horrified as though she had 
heard that her son was under arrest for picking pockets. 

It “Doesn’t he sleep with you!” 

“Tighter,” muttered Amber to the maid. “It’s got to be 
titter.” Her waist was growing larger but she intended to lace 
it in just as long as she could. Far more than the agony of la- 
bour she hated the months of being misshapen, and this time 
more than ever, for Bruce was here and she wanted desper- 
ately to look her best. Then she replied, casually, “Oh, yes. He 
has.” He had, in fact, just three times, and Amber had permit- 
ted that only because the Kmg hoped to make him think that 
the child was his own. 

“Well!” Lady Stanhope fanned herself harder than ever and 
her face flushed, as it always did at the shghtest hint of nervous- 
ness or embarrassment or anger. “I never heard of such a 
thing! A man not sleeping with his wife! It’s — Why, it’s im- 
moral! I’ll take a course with him about this, my dear! I’ll see 
he doesn’t neglect you any more!” 

Amber gave her an amused lazy smile over the top of the 
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scrfeen and bent slightly, stepping into first one petticoat and 
then another. “Don’t trouble yourself, madame. His Lord- 
ship and I like the arrangement as it is. The young men have a 
great deal of business nowadays, you know — agoing to theatres 
and taverns, drinking till midnight and scouring about the 
streets afterward It keeps ’em well occupied, I assure you.” 

“Oh, but Gerry doesn’t live that kind of life, Fm sure of it! 
He’s a good quiet boy, you may bekeve me, madame. If he 
doesn’t come here it must be he’s of the opinion he isn’t 
wanted'” 

Amber swung about and looked directly at her mother-in- 
law, her eyes cool and with a malicious slant at the corners. 
“Fm sure I can’t think where he could have got such a notion 
as that, madame. What’s o’clock, Nan?” 

“Almost half -after-twelve, your Ladyship.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Ajnber stepped out from behind the screen, fully 
dressed now, and a maid handed her her fan and muff while 
another came to set the cloak on her shoulders. She picked 
up her gloves and began pulhng them on. “I have a sitting with 
Mr Lely at one' I must beg to be excused, madame. Mr. Lely is 
so furiously in demand he cannot stay a moment for anyone. 
If Fm late I’ll lose my turn and he has the portrait half done.” 

Lady Stanhope got to her feet. “I was just going abroad my- 
self Fm engaged to dine with Lady Chfford and then we’re 
going to the play. One never has a moment to oneself m town.” 
The two countesses started out of the room, walking side by 
side, followed by Nan and Tansy and Monsieur le Chien. Lu- 
cilla gave i^ber an arch sidewise glance “I suppose you knew 
that Lord Carlton is a guest m the house?” 

Amber looked at her sharply. What did she mean by that? 
Was it possible she had heard gossip about them? But they’d 
been very discreet — always entering and leaving by their own 
doors, paymg each other no undue attentions m public. Her 
heart hammering hard, Amber tried to give her an off-hand an- 
swer. 

“Oh, yes. I know. He’s an old friend of the Earl.” 

“I think he’s fascinating! They say every woman at Court is 
mad in love with him! And have you heard? They say he’s one 
of my Lady Castlemame’s lovers — ^but of course they say that 
about everyone.” She rambled on, for she always talked as if 
she had more to say than time would allow, but Amber was 
conscious only of relief. Evidently she knew nothing — she just 
wanted to prattle. “But to think of the venturesome life he’s 
led — soldier-of -fortune, privateer, and now a planter! I’ve 
heard he’s one of the richest men in England — and of course 
his family’s most distinguished. It was Marjorie Bruce, you 
know, who was the mother of the first Stuart King of Scotland, 
and that’s his family. And his wife, they say, is a great 
beauty — ” 

“Everyone’s a great beauty with a portion of ten thousand 
pound!” snapped Amber. 
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“Well,” said Lucilla. “He’s a fine person, I vow and swear 
He’s everything in the world that I admire.” 

Amber bowed to her. “Good-day, madame ” 

She walked off, down the stairs, seething inside, furious and 
hurt. Oh, I can’t stand it^ she thought wildly. I can’t stand 
knowing he’s married to that woman! I hate her, I hate her, I 
hate her! I hope she dies! Suddenly she stopped, catching her 
breath. Maybe she will. She began to walk on, her eyes glow- 
ing Maybe she will die, over there with all those sicknesses — 
maybe she will — She had completely forgotten her grievances 
against the Baroness for spending her money. 

The next night she and Bruce came home from Whitehall 
together He had completed the most urgent part of his business 
and was beginning to go there in the evenings to gamble and 
talk They climbed the stairs, laughing over the current story 
that Buckingham, still in hiding, had been arrested for noting 
in the streets and locked up and then released again without 
being recognized. Outside her rooms they parted. 

“Don’t be long, darling,” she whispered. 

She came into her own drawing-room still smiling, but the 
smile froze unpleasantly as she found Gerald and his mother 
sitting there, before her fireplace 

“Well!” She swung the door shut. 

Gerald got to his feet. He looked wretchedly unhappy and 
Amber knew that coming here had not been his idea. The Dow- 
ager Baroness gave her a languid look over her bare shoulder, 
then stood up and made just the suggestion of a curtsy. 
Amber did not return it, but she came on into the room, glanc- 
ing from one to the other. 

“I didn’t expect to find you here,” she said to Gerald, who 
immediately cleared his throat and stuck a finger into the high 
close-fitting cravat about his neck He tried to smile, but nerv- 
ousness made his face break into little pieces. 

“I just came to talk to Gerry while he was waiting for you 
to return,” interposed his mother hastily. “I’ll be going along 
now and leave you two young people together. Your servant, 
madame. Good-night, Gerry dear” As Gerald obediently 
kissed his mother’s cheek Amber saw her give turn an admoni- 
tory but encouraging pat on the arm. 

With a tnumphant flaunting little smile she left the room, 
her long train swishing after her, making a definite sound in the 
stillness, and all at once a clock began to chime Amber did 
not watch her go but kept her eyes on Gerald, and as she heard 
the door close she tossed her muff and gloves to Tansy and 
waved him off. Monsieur le Chien was prancing and barkmg 
at Gerald, for he had seen him but seldom and was not sure 
he belonged there. 

“Well,” repeated Amber again, and walked to the fire to 
warm her hands. 

“Eh, bien, madame,” said Gerald. “Here I am. And after 
all” — ^suddenly he straightened his shoulders and faced her de- 
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fiantly — “why shouldn’t I be here*^ I’m your husband, ma- 
dame.” It sounded like what Mother had told him to say. 

“Of course,” agreed Amber. “Why shouldn’t you?” Then all 
at once she put one hand to her stomach and, with a little 
groan, dropped onto the settee. 

Gerald started. “Good God, madame! What is it? Is some- 
thing amiss with you?” He turned and would have run out. “FE 
fetch someone — ” 

But Amber stopped him. “No, Gerald. It’s nothing. It’s just 
that I’m with child, I thmk — 1 didn’t want to tell you until I 
knew for sure — ” 

He looked delighted, amazed, as though this had happened 
to no man before him. “Already? My God! I can’t believe it! 
But, :^rd! I hope it’s true!” She had surprised him out of all 
his airs and French grimaces; he was merely a fnghtened 
pleased English country boy. 

Amber was amused, thinking him a complete dolt. “I hope 
so too, my lord. But you know how a woman is in this circum- 
stance.” 

“No — I don’t. I — ^I never thought about it before. Are you 
better now? Can I get something for you? A pillow for your 
head?” 

“No, Gerald, thanks. I just want to be let alone — ^I — Well, 
to tell you truly I’d rather sleep by myself — you don’t 
mind — ” 

“Oh, but of course, madame. I didn’t know — ^I didn’t realize. 
Fm sorry — ” He started to back away. “If there’s ever anything 
you want — anything I can do — 

“Thanks, Gerald. I’ll let you know.” 

“And I wonder, madame— -may I call sometimes — ^just to 
see how you’re doing?” 

“Of course, my lord. Whenever you like. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, madame.” He hesitated, plainly wishing that 
he could think of something appropriate to say on this occa- 
sion, and then with a helpless little laugh he repeated, “Weil, 
good-night,” and was gone. 

Amber shook her head and made a face; then got up and 
went into the bedroom. Nan gave a questioning lift of her eye- 
brows, to which Amber rephed with pantomime gestures that 
sent them both into hilarious laughter. The two women were 
alone in the room, chattering and giggling together, Amber 
now in smock and busk and a froth of lacy petticoats. When 
Bruce knocked at the door she called out for him to come in. 

He had removed his periwig, coat and vest and sword, and 
his white shirt was opened. “Still undressing?” he asked her 
with a smile. “I’ve written two letters.” He stopped at a table 
and poured himself a tall glass of brandy and water. “It’s al- 
ways seemed to me that women would gain five years of their 
lives if they’d wear simpler clothes.” 

“But what would we do with ’em?” Nan wanted to know, and 
they all three gave a burst of laughter. 
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Amber’s bair was now undone — ^for no lady would lift a 
hand to her head — and Nan had left the room, herding Taiisy 
and the dog before her. She was standing at the dressing-table, 
unfastening her necklace, when she saw his face and shoulders 
appear beMnd her in the mirror. His green eyes watched her 
for a moment and then he bent, swept the hair off her neck, 
and put his lips there. A cold thrill ran over her body; she 
caught a deep breath and her eyes closed. 

He set the glass onto the table and one hand closed over her 
arm to turn her about. “Oh, Bruce — ” she cried. “Bruce — ^how 
I love you!” 

His arms went around her and they stood close together, 
thighs pressed hard, bodies straining. \^en he took his mouth 
from hers she looked up, wondering, and found him staring 
across the room. Slowly he released her and slowly she turned. 
There was Gerald, standing just inside the door, his face white 
and ids jaw fallen. 

“Oh!” cried Amber, and her eyes blazed with sudden fury. 
“What d’you mean — sneaking in here hke this! Spymg on me! 
You damned impertinent dog!” 

With a sudden unexpected movement she picked up a silver 
patch-box from the dressing-table and hurled it at him, but her 
aim was bad and it struck the door-jamb. Gerald jumped. 
Bruce merely stood quietly and looked at him, surprise in his 
eyes at first and then a kind of pity as he saw how bewildered 
and unhappy and scared the boy was. 

Amber rushed at him in a shrieking fury, her clenched fists 
raised. “How dare you sneak into my rooms this way! I’ll have 
your ears cut off for this!” He moved aside as she struck at 
him and the blow landed on his shoulder. 

He was all but stammering, his face had turned grey, and 
there was a sick look on his face. “For God’s sake, madame — 
I had no idea — didn’t know — 

“Don’t lie to me, you baboon! I’ll show you — ” 

“Amber!” It was Bruce’s voice. “Give him a chance to speak, 
why don’t you? This is obviously a mistake.” 

Gerald shot him a look of gratitude, but he was clearly some- 
what afraid of the woman who stood before him, glowering 
with rage. “My mother was still in the haU-way. And when I 
came out she — ^well — she told me to go back in.” 

Amber started to speak again and then she turned and 
j^anced at Bruce, to see what he thought about it. His expres- 
sion was perfectly serious but his eyes glittered with amuse- 
ment, even while he had a very obvious sympathy for the un - 
happy young husband whose duty it now was to challenge him 
to duel. Honour offered no alternative. And yet it was ri- 
diculous to think of Gerald Stanhope, small and undeveloped 
with scarcely the courage of an adolescent girl, fighting a man 
who was not only eight inches taller than he but an accom- 
plished swordsman as well. 

Bruce stepped forward, made him an easy bow from the 
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w^ist, and said politely, “Sir, I regret that you have so much 
reason to suspect my motives regarding your wife. I offer you 
my profoundest apologies and hope that you will believe no 
worse of me than you can help.” 

Gerald looked as relieved as a criminal who •sees the sheriff 
come flying with a reprieve just as the noose is being fastened 
about his neck. He bowed m return. “I assure you, sir, that I 
am enough a man of the world to know that appearances are 
often deceiving. I accept your apology, sir, and hope that we 
may meet again under more congenial circumstances. And 
now, madame, if you’ll show me the way, I’ll go by your back- 
staircase — ” 

Amber stared at him in astonishment. God m heaVen! 
Wasn’t the poor fool even going to fight? And was he going 
now, to leave his wife’s lover in undisputed possession? Her 
anger drained away and contempt took its place She pulled up 
the bodice of her smock and made him a curtsy. 

“This way, sir.” 

She crossed the room and opened a door which led down a 
dark little stair-well. Just before going out Gerald bowed again, 
very jauntily, first to her and then to Bruce — but Amber could 
see that the muscles about fais mouth quivered nervously. She 
closed the door behind him and turned to face Bruce; there 
was a contemptuous smile on her lips which she expected 
would also be on his. 

He was smiling, but in his eyes was a strange expression. 
What was it? Disapproval of her, pity for the man who had 
just left, mockery of all three of them‘d It alarmed her, and for 
an instant she felt cold and lost and alone But as she watched, 
the expression flickered and changed and he made a gesture 
with one hand, shrugged his shoulders and started toward her. 

“Well,” he said, “he wears a pair of horns as well as any 
man in Europe.” 


Chapter Fifty-one 

London had grown as hysterical as a girl with the green-sick- 
ness. Her life these last years had been too full of excitement 
and tragedy, too turbulent and too convulsive, and now she was 
uneasy, nervous, in a constant state of worry and fear. No 
prospect was too dismal, no possibihty too remote — anything 
might happen, and probably would. 

The new year had opened despondently, with thousands of 
homeless men and women and children living in tiny tar- 
roofed shacks that had been thrown up on the sites of their 
former homes. Or they were crowded together m the few streets 
within the walls which had been spared by the Fire, and forced 
to pay exorbitant rents In a winter of unusual coldness and 
seventy sea-coal was so expensive that many could not afford 
it at all. Most of them beheved, not unreasonably, that London 



would never be rebuilt and they had no faith in the present, 
saw no hope for the future. ^ 3 

An evil star seemed to be ascendant over England. 

The national debt had never been greater, though the gov- 
ernment was near bankruptcy The War, begun so hopefully, 
was now unpopular, for it had not been successful and was 
connected in the public mind with the unprecedented disasters 
of the past two years The seamen of the Royal Navy were m 
mutiny and men lay starving in the yard of the naval office 
Parliament had refused to vote the money to set out a fleet 
that year and merchants would not be coerced again into sup- 
plying the ships without cash-in-hand Hence the Council had 
decided — though against the judgment of Charles and Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert — to lay up the fleet for that year and 
trust to peace negotiations already under way 

But at Court they did not trouble themselves very much with 
these problems For despite the desperate state of government 
finances there was more wealth in the hands of private indi- 
viduals than ever before — a person of enterpnse and some 
capital might invest his money m stocks and soon increase it 
many times And they were not afraid of the Dutch for most 
of them knew that England had made a secret treaty with 
France to keep the Dutch fleet from sailing The French were 
hot and never had been interested in the war, nor did Louis’s 
ambitions point across the Channel Let the ignorant people 
fret and mumble if they liked — ladies and gentlemen had other 
matters of which to think They were far more concerned in 
Buckingham’s escapade and the gossip that Frances Stewart 
was pregnant, a rumour which circulated exactly one month 
after her runaway mamage. 

Late m April came the shocking news that the Dutch were 
out with twenty-four ships, sailing along the coast 

The people were frantic. Terror and resentment and sus- 
picion ran through them like a flame What had gone wrong 
with the peace negotiations? Someone had betrayed them, sold 
them over to the enemy Every night they expected to hear 
the rolling of drums, to wake to the screams of men and women 
dying by the sword, to the glare of fire, the blasting of guns — 
but though the Dutch continued to ride the coast, tantalizmgly, 
they came no nearer. 

Amber was not greatly concerned about any of it — the War, 
the threatening Dutch, Buckingham’s plight, or Stewart’s baby. 
She had one interest and only one, Lord Carlton. 

King Charles had granted him 20,000 acres more Large 
tracts were necessary because tobacco exhausted the soil within 
three years and it was cheaper to clear new land than to fer- 
tilize the old He had kept a fleet of six ships, for it was the 
common practice of both merchant and planter to underesti- 
mate each crop, with the result that ships were usually scarce 
His were consequently m much demand and he had sept a 
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great shipment to France the previous October. Though this 
was against the law, smuggling was common practice and nec- 
essary if the planters were to survive, for Virginia was pro- 
ducing m two years as much tobacco as England used in three. 

Bruce now spent his days buying provisions, both for him- 
self and for neighbours who had commissioned him to do so. 
Ordinarily it was necessary to trust such matters to a merchant 
who might send unsatisfactory goods, or profit at the colonists’ 
expense 

His home m Virginia was still only partly constructed be- 
cause he had been too busy the year before clearing land and 
planting the tobacco crop Furthermore, it was difficult to hire 
skilled workmen, for most of those who went to America ex- 
pected to make a fortune in five or six years and could not 
readily be induced to work at their old trades He was going to 
take back with him several dozen more indentured servants to 
complete the building and to work on the land He was buying 
glass and bricks and nails — all of which were scarce m Amer- 
ica — and, as most emigrants did, was taking with him many 
English plants and flowers for the garden. 

He had a passionate enthusiasm for Virginia and his life 
there. 

He described to her the forests with their oak and pine and 
blossoming laurel — great masses of dogwood, violet, roses, 
honeysuckle He told her that fish were so plentiful a man 
could lean over and scoop a frying-pan full from a runmng 
stream. There were shad and sturgeon, oysters a foot long, 
turtle and crab and tortoise. He told her about the birds that 
came m September, clouds of them that blackened the sky, to 
feed on the wild-celery and oats that grew along the river 
banks And there were swan, goose, duck, plover, and turkeys 
which weighed as much as seventy pounds. There had never 
been such a prodigal land. 

Wild horses roamed the forests and catching them was one 
of the chief sports of the country. Brilliant birds fluttered 
everywhere — ^tawny and crimson parakeets, others with yel- 
low heads and green wings. Animals were abundant and mink 
such a nuisance that traps had to be set for them. Knowing that 
she admired the fur, he had brought her skins enough to line a 
cloak and a robe and to make a great muff. 

Connna, his wife, had stayed in Jamaica the year before, but 
she had named their home from the description he had given 
her: they called it Summerhill In a couple of years, Brace said, 
they intended to visit England and France and would buy most 
of their furniture then. Corinna had left England in 1655 and 
had not seen it since; and like all English who went abroad to 
live she longed to return to her homeland, if only for a visit 

Amber wanted to hear about these things and pestered him 
with a thousand questions, but when he answered she was in- 
variably hurt and angry and jealous. “Ye gods’ I’m sure I can’t 
think how you must pass your time m a place like that! Or do 
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you work all day long?” Work was no occupation for a gentle- 
man, and the way she said the word it sounded as if she was 
accusing him of something unworthy. 

One hot bright-skied afternoon in late May they were drift- 
ing along the Thames toward Chelsea, some three and a half 
miles up-nver from Almsbury House She had bought a new 
barge, a great handsome gilt one filled with gold-embroidered 
green-velvet cushions, and she had coaxed him to take the 
maiden trip with her. Amber was stretched out in the shade of 
the awning, her hair wreathed m white roses, the thin silk of 
her green gown falling along her legs, and she held a large 
green fan to shield one side of her face against the sun The 
bargemen in their gold-and-green livery were resting, talking 
among themselves The barge was a long one and they were 
not close enough to overhear what Bruce and Amber said. 

There were many other little boats on the river carrying 
sweethearts, families, groups of young men or women on pleas- 
ure-cruises and picnics The first warm spring days brought out 
everyone who could find leisure to escape — for London and 
the country were still almost one and every Londoner had an 
Englishman’s rural heart 

He sat facing her and now he grinned, shutting one eye 
against the sun “I’ll admit,” he said, “that I don’t spend the 
morning in bed reading billets-doux or the afternoon at a play 
or the evening in taverns But we have our diversions We all 
live on rivers and travel isn’t difficult We hunt and drink and 
dance and gamble just as you do here Most of the planters are 
gentlemen and they bring their habits and customs with them, 
along with their furniture and ancestral portraits An English- 
man away from home, you know, clings to the old ways as 
fiercely as if his life depended upon it.” 

“But there aren’t any cities or theatres or palaces! Lord, I 
couldn’t endure it! I suppose Corinna likes that dull life!” she 
added crossly 

“I think she will. She’s been very happy on her father’s plan- 
tation ” 

Amber thought that she had a very good notion of the kind 
of woman this Corinna was. She pictured her as another Jenny 
Mortimer or Lady Almsbury, a quiet shy timid creature who 
cared for nothing in the world but her husband and children. 
If the English countryside produced such women, how much 
worse they must be in that empty land across the seas’ Her 
gowns were probably all five years out of the fashion and she 
wore no paint and not a patch. She’d never seen a play or 
ridden in Hyde Park, gone to an assignation or taken dinner 
in a tavern In fact, she’d never done anything at all to make 
her interesting. 

“Oh, weU — of course she’s contented She’s never known 
about anything else. Poor wretch What does she look like — 
she’s blonde, I suppose?” Her tone implied that no woman 
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with the least pretensions to beauty would have any other 
colouring 

He shook his head, amused. “No. Her hair’s very dark — 
darker than mine ” 

Amber widened her topaz eyes, politely shocked, as though 
he had said that she had a hare-lip or bow-legs. Black hair on a 
lady was not the fashion. “Oh,” she said sympathetically “Is 
she Portuguese'?” She remembered well enough that he had said 
she was English, but m England, Portuguese women were con- 
sidered very unhandsome Trying to seem nonchalant, she 
leaned out and made a lazy catch at a passing butterfly. 

Now he laughed. “No, she’s English. Her skin’s fair and her 
eyes are blue ” 

Amber did not like the way he spoke of her — there was 
something in the sound of his voice and the expression m his 
eyes She began to feel hot and nervous, sick m the pit of her 
stomach 

“How old is she?” 

“Eighteen.” 

She suddenly felt that she had aged a dozen years in the past 
few seconds. Women were almost tragically conscious of age, 
and once out of their teens everything conspired to make them 
feel that they were growing old. Amber, not two months past 
twenty-three, now felt all at once that she was ancient and de- 
cayed There was five years between them! Why, five years is 
a century! 

“You said she’s pretty,” murmured Amber in a forlorn little 
voice, “Is she prettier than I am, Bruce?” 

“My God, Amber. What a question to put to a man You 
know that you’re beautiful On the other hand. I’m not so 
bigoted as to think there’s only one good-looking woman on 
earth.” 

“You do think she’s prettier she cried resentfully 

Bruce took her hand and kissed it. “No, I don’t, darling. I 
swear I don’t You’re nothing alike — but you’re both lovely.” 

“And you do love me?” 

“And I do love you.” 

“Then why did you — Oh, very welP” she said petulantly, 
but she obeyed his look and changed the subject. “Bruce, I’ve 
got an idea' When you’ve finished your business let’s take 
Almsbury’s yacht and sail up the river for a week or so. He 
says we can have it — ^I asked him. Oh, please — ^it’d be won- 
derful!” 

“I’m afraid to leave London If the Dutch took the notion 
they could come right up to the Privy Stairs.” 

Amber scoffed at him. “Oh, ridiculous' They wouldn’t dare! 
Anyway, the peace-treaty is all but signed. I heard his Majesty 
say so hst night. They’re only riding our coast to scare us and 
pay us back for what we did to ’em last summer. Oh, please, 
Bruce!” 

“Perhaps. If the Dutch go 
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But the Dutch did not go home For six weeks they hovered 
just off the coast with a fleet of one hundred ships — to which 
the French added twenty-five — ^while England had not one 
good ship at sea and was forced to call m her bad ones The 
French army was at Dunkirk. 

Consequently Bruce refused, for all her teasing and coax- 
ing, to leave London. He said that if the Dutch did come he 
did not intend to be several miles up the river, lying about on 
a pleasure boat like some irresponsible Turkish sultan. His 
men, at least, were well paid and could, he hoped, be counted 
upon to help defend his ships 

And then one night as they lay in bed, Bruce fast asleep 
and Amber just sliding off, a sound began to penetrate her 
drowsiness She listened, wondering, as it grew louder Sud- 
denly it roared out — drums beating like thunder down m the 
streets Her heart seemed to stop, and then it began to pound 
as hard as the drums. She sat up, shaking him by the shoulders. 

“Bruce! Bruce, wake up! The Dutch have landed’” 

Her voice had a high hysterical quaver and she was cold 
with terror. The weeks of suspense, which had affected her 
more than she had realized, the black night, the sudden omi- 
nous roll of drums, made her feel that the Dutch were there 
m the very city — outside the house at that moment. The sound 
of the drums grew louder, beating frantically, and there were 
shouts of men’s and women’s voices, excited and shrill 

Bruce sat up swiftly. Without a word, he flung back the 
curtains and got out of bed Amber followed him, picking up 
her dressing-gown and putting it on. Already Bruce was at the 
window, his shirt m his hand as he leaned out and shouted 
across the courtyard. 

“Hey! What’s happened? Have the Dutch landed?” 

“They’ve taken Sheerness! We’re mvaded!” 

The drum rolled again and bells had begun to ring from 
church towers; a coach roared through the streets and just 
afterward a single horseman went careening by. Bruce swung 
the window closed and began to get into his breeches. 

“Holy Jesus! They’ll be here next — ^we haven’t got a thing to 
stop them!” 

Amber was beginning to cry with distracted terror and a 
sense of utter helplessness. Outside, the drums were beating 
more and more wildly, filling the night with a wild terrifying 
rhythm full of calamity and fear, and people had begun to 
shout from their windows and to run down into the street. 
Nan was hammering at their door, begging to be admitted. 

“Come in!” shouted Amber. She turned to Bruce. “VWiat are 
you going to do? Where are you going?” She felt cold and shak- 
ing inside and her teeth chattered, though the night was a 
warm one. Nan entered, carrymg a candle, and hurried to hght 
several others. As the room sprang into light some of Amber’s 
«rror;dts®peared 

“I’m going to Shedmess!’ 
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’^Bmce stood knotting his neck-cravat; he told Nan to bring 
him a pair of boots from his own room. Amber picked up his 
vest and coat and held them as he jammed Ms arms mto the 
sleeves. 

“Oh, Bruce! Don’t go! Tliey probably have thousands of 
men? You’d be killed’ Bruce! You can’t go’” She grabbed hold 
of his arm, as though she could force him to stay with her. 

He jerked his arm free, went on buttoning his coat and vest 
and then pulled on the calf-high silver-spurred boots which 
Nan had brought. He buckled on the sword and Nan gave him 
Ms hat and cloak. 

“Take the children and leave London,” he said to her, cram- 
ming his hat onto his head. “Get out of here as fast as you 
can!” 

Nan went to answer a pounding at the anteroom door and 
Almsbury and Emily rushed in, the Earl fully dressed, his wife 
in her night-gown and robe “Bruce! The Dutch have landed! 
I’ve got horses saddled m the courtyard!” 

“But you can’t go, Bruce' Oh, Almsbury! He can’t go — 
scared’” 

Almsbury gave her a disgusted scowl. “For Christ’s sake, 
Amber' The country’s invaded’” The two men walked swiftly 
out of the room, all three women at their heels. 

The hall-way was full of servants running up and down dis- 
tractedly in their night-dress, some of the women were crying; 
all of them were babbling excitedly Just as they got outside 
Amber’s door Lady Stanhope arrived in a breathless rush A 
night-cap covered her hair but paper-curlers showed beneath 
it and there were chicken-skin gloves on her hands; all her flesh 
quivered hystencally She grabbed at Bruce as at salvation 

“Oh, Lord Carlton! Thank God you’re here! We’re invaded! 
Oh, what shall I do*^ What shall I do^” 

Bruce answered her shortly, shaking off the hand that had 
seized his arm, and he and Almsbury started down the stair- 
case “I suggest that you leave London, madame. Come with 
me. Amber I want to talk to you.” 

The men hurried down, the heels of their boots clattering 
on the stairs, and Amber ran along beside him. The first shock 
of fnght was over but the drums, the bells, the screams and 
shouts heightened her sense of impending disaster. He can’t 
go! she thought. He can’t go! But he was going. 

“Lady Almsbury is leaving nght away for Barberry Hill. AH 
the plans have been ready for weeks — take Susanna and Bruce 
and go with her. If anything happens to me I’ll send you a 
message ” She opened her mouth to protest at that, but he 
ignored her and went on talking rapidly. “If I should be killed, 
will you promise to write to my wife?” 

By now they had reached the courtyard where two horses 
were saddled and waiting for them, stamping and snorting with 
nervous impatience Torches blazed; there were servants and 
stable-boys everywhere; black-and-white coach dogs circled 
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about, barking. The drums pounded in their ears, seemed to 
echo m the beat of their hearts and the pulsing of their blood. 
Almsbury mounted instantly but Bruce stopped, his hands on 
the bridle, and looked down into her face. 

“Promise me, Amber.” 

She nodded her head, her throat choking. Her hands reached 
out to grab at his coat. *T promise, Bruce. But don’t let any- 
thing happen f Don’t get hurt!” 

“I don’t think I wiU.” 

He bent his head and one arm went about her His mouth 
touched hers briefly Then he had swung onto the horse’s back 
and the two men were galloping out of the courtyard Just as 
they rode through the gate he turned and gave her a wave of 
his hand With a sudden sobbing cry Amber started forward, 
one arm outstretched, but they had disappeared into the dark- 
ness; she heard the thudding of the horses’ hoofs, growing 
fainter. 

The house was in a turmoil Some of the servants were car- 
rying out pieces of furniture and dumping them into the court- 
yard, then rushing back for more Several of the women were 
wailing and crying, wringing their hands helplessly. Others, 
now dressed and with bundles over their backs, fled into the 
streets with no thought but to get away Amber lifted her 
skirts and hurried up the stairs, knocking into first one and 
then another, almost blind with her tears. She ran down to the 
nursery. 

The doors stood wide open and inside were twelve or fifteen 
frantic women, running this way and that, tugging and hauling 
at the children and babies to get them dressed Emily stood 
cool and self-possessed, telling them what to do and helping 
them herself. Little Bruce, who was already fully dressed, 
caught sight of Amber and ran to her immediately She dropped 
to her knees, crying, and caught him against her, more for her 
own comfort than his. He did not, in fact, seem to need or 
want any. 

“Don’t cry, Mother. Those damned Dutchmen will never get 
here' Not with Father gone to fight ’em!” 

But Susanna was shrieking at the top of her lungs, kicking 
at the nurse who was trying to dress her, her plump little 
hands held over her ears to shut out the hammering of the 
drums And now, bouncing about on the table where she had 
been put, she caught sight of her mother and brother together 
and gave a resentful howl of protest. 

“Mo-therf” 

Amber got up and went to her, little Bruce staying close at 
her side as though to protect her. “Sweetheart, you must let 
Harmon dress you! There’s nothing to cry about. Look — ^I’m 
not ” She widened her eyes at Susanna but the rims were red 
and her lids swollen. Susanna flung her arms about her and 
howled louder than ever. At last Amber gave her an impatient 
little shake. “Susanna!” Susanna’s head jerked back and she 
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looked at Amber m astonishment, her pink mouth open “Stop 
this bellow-weathering* No one’s going to hurt you! Get into 
your clothes, now. You’re going for a ride.” 

' “Don’t want to go for a ride! It’s dark!” 

Amber turned away “Never mind* You’re going an5Avay. 
Get into your clothes or I’ll spank you!” 

She left Susanna and crossed the nursery to where Lady 
Almsbury was busy with her own four children, she was kneel- 
ing beside her six-year-old son, tying his lace cravat for him. 
“Emily — I’m not going with you.” 

Lady Almsbury looked up at her in astonishment and then 
got to her feet “You’re not going! Oh, Amber, but you must! 
What if the Dutch or the French get here*” 

“They’re not here now and I’m not going into the country 
where I wouldn’t be able to hear from Bruce no matter what 
happens If he gets hurt he’ll need me.” 

“But he told you to go.” 

“I don’t care if he did, I’m not going But I want Bruce and 
Susanna to go — ^will you take them with you? And Nan, too?” 

“Of course I will, my dear But I do think it’s dangerous for 
you to stay. He wanted you to go — they had often discussed 
it and made the plans m case of an attack — ” 

“I’ll be safe enough here. If they come I’ll go to Whitehall. 
They won’t dare attack the Palace I’ll take care of your things 
here — let me have the key to the strong-room and I’ll move 
the valuables down there ” 

At that moment Nan came ninmng into the room. “My 
God, I’ve looked everywhere for you* Come, quick, and get 
into your clothes* They’re all but upon us — I heard the guns!” 
Her gown was twisted, her hair not combed and she wore no 
stockings; she grabbed Amber’s hand and started to puE her 
away. 

The two women walked out into the crowded noisy con- 
fused hall-way, and Amber had almost to shout to make her- 
self heard “I’m not going. Nan. But you can if you want to — 
I just asked — ” 

Nan gasped. As far as she was concerned the French army 
was disembarking at that moment and the Dutch navy lay 
anchored in the Pool. “Oh, mam* You can’t! You can’t stay 
here! They’ll put everyone they see to the sword! They’ll riis 
up your belly and gouge out your eyes and — ” 

“Holy Mother of God! Isn’t this the most horrifying thing 
that ever happened!” It was Lady Stanhope, now dressed — 
though obviously with much haste — ^followed by two women 
servants loaded down with bulging sacks and boxes. “I’m leav- 
ing for Ridgeway this instant! I knew I should never have left 
the country! This terrible city — something always happening to 
It! Where’s Gerry?” 

“I don’t know. Go ahead. Nan — ^Lady Almsbury’s leaving 
in a few minutes ” She turned back to her mother-in-law. “I 
haven’t seen him lately.” 
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“You haven’t seen him! But my God! Where is he then? 
He told me he spent every night with you’” Suddenly her eyes 
grew bright and hard and she narrowed them to give Amb^ a 
close shrewd look. “And by the way — ^wasn’t Lord Carlton 
coming out of your apartments just now?” 

Amber turned impatiently away and started down the hall 
toward her own rooms “What if he was?” 

Lady Stanhope took a few moments to recover from that 
and then she came after Amber, panting at her heels, j'abber- 
mg m her ear “Do you mean to tell me, you brazen creature, 
that his Lordship was alone with you m there — at an hour 
when no honest woman should be alone with any man but her 
husband Do you mean to tell me you’ve cuckolded my 
Gerry? Answer me, hus-wife!” She grabbed Amber by the arm 
and jerked her around 

Amber stopped perfectly still for just an instant and then 
suddenly she whirled and faced Lucilla “Take your hands off 
me, you overgrown jade! Yes, I was with Lord Carlton and I 
don’t give a damn who knows it! You’d have been with him 
yourself if he’d given you so much as a sideways glance! Go 
find your blasted Gerry now and leave me alone — ” 

“Why’ you impertinent strumpet! Wait until Gerry hears 
about this’ Wait until I tell him what you — ” 

But Amber had walked away so swiftly that she left her be- 
wildered and sputtering in the middle of the hall For a mo- 
ment the Dowager Baroness hesitated, as though she could not 
decide whether it was more important to follow her daughter- 
in-law and give her the tongue-lashing she deserved, or to set 
out for the country and save herself “Well — I’ll take a course 
with her later’” She glared after Amber’s hurrying figure, mut- 
tered, “Slut’” and then summonmg her two women rushed off 
down the stairs 

Amber, with a cloak thrown over her dressing-gown, went 
down into the courtyard to see them off Both Emily and Nan 
begged her again to come with them but she refused, msistmg 
that she would be perfectly safe there She was, m fact, no 
longer afraid — for the excitement of the drums, of horses 
pounding by along the streets, screams and cries and church- 
bells ringing, had roused a reckless energy in her. 

The children were together in one coach, with two of their 
nurses, and even Susanna was beginning to think that it was a 
frohc of some kind. Amber kissed both of them. “Take care of 
your sister, Bruce Don’t let her be frightened or lonely” 
Susanna began to cry again when she found that her mother 
was not going along, and she was standing on the seat with her 
hands plastered to the window when the great carriage rolled 
out of the yard Amber waved them good-bye and went back 
into the house, she had a great deal to do. 

She did not sleep at all the rest of the night, but stayed up 
to oversee the removal of the Earl’s valuables down into the 
strong-room. His gold and silver plate, the pewter service 
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wbich Charles I had presented to his father when the old Earl 
had melted down his plate to make a war contribution, their 
jewellery and her own, all went into the stone crypt in the 
cellar, "^en that was done she got dressed, swallowed a cup 
of hot chocolate, and set out before six for Shadrac Newbold’s 
house m Lombard Street where he and many other goldsmiths 
had removed since the Fire. 

It was a long ride from the Strand through the ruined City. 
Scaffolding was everywhere but many houses had been com- 
pleted; a few streets, solidly rebuilt, stood perfectly empty. 
There were cellars still smoking and the smell of dew-wet 
charcoal was strong m the air. A soil had formed upon the 
ashes and it was covered with a small, bright-yellow flower, 
London rocket, which showed cheenly through the gruel-thick 
fog that hung almost to the ground. 

Amber, tired and worried, sat gloomily in the rocking coach. 
She felt sick at her stomach and her head spun wearily. As 
they approached Newbold’s house she saw a queue of coaches 
and of men and women which reached around the corner into 
Abchurch Lane. Exasperated, she leaned forward and rapped 
her fan agamst the wall of the coach, shouting at John Water- 
man 

“Drive down St. Nicholas Lane and stop!” 

There she got out and with Big John and two footmen, 
walked through a little alley which led to the back entrance 
of his house. It was fenced in and they found the gate guarded 
by two sentries with crossed muskets. 

“My Lady Danforth to see your master,” said one of the 
footmen. 

“I’m very sorry, your Ladyship. We have orders to admit 
no one at all by this gate.” 

“Let me by,” said Amber shortly, “or I’ll have both your 
noses slitf” 

Intimidated either by her threat or by Big John’s towering 
bulk they let her go in A servant went to call Shadrac New- 
bold, who soon appeared, lookmg as tired as she felt. He bowed 
to her, politely. 

“I took the liberty of coming in by your back entrance, I ve 
been up all night and I couldn’t wait m that line.” 

“Certainly, madame. Won’t you come into my office?” 

With exhausted rehef she dropped into the chair he offered 
her. The rims of her eyelids felt raw and her legs ached She 
gave a sigh and leaned her head against her hand, as though 
unable to hold it up herself. He poured a glass of wine, which 
she accepted gratefully; it gave her at least a temporary sense 
of spurious vitahty 

“Ah, madame,” murmured Newbold. “This is a sad day for 
England.” 

“I’ve come for my money, I want all of it — ^now.’* 

He gave her a mournful Httle smile, turning Ms spectacles 
thoughtfully m his hand. Finally he sighed. “So do they, mad- 



ame,” He gestured toward the window through which she could 
see a part of the waiting queue. “Every one of them. Some 
have twenty pound deposited with me — some, like you, have 
a great deal more. In a few minutes I must begin to let them 
in. I’ve got to tell them all what I tell you — can’t give it to 
you ” 

“What!” cried Amber, the shock jerking her out of her 
tiredness. “Do you mean to say — ” She was starting to get up 
from her chair. 

“Just one moment, madame, please. Nothing has happened 
to your money. It is quite safe. But don’t you see, if I and every 
other goldsmith m London were to try to give back every 
shilling which has been deposited with us — ” He gave a helpless 
little gesture. “It is impossible, madame, you know that. Your 
money is safe, but it is not in my possession, but for a small 
sum. The rest is out at interest, invested in property and m 
stocks and in the other ventures of which you know. I do not 
keep your money lying idle, and neither have I kept the money 
of my other depositors lying idle. That is why we can’t return 
it to all of you aU at once. Give me twenty days — and if you 
want it then I can have it for you. But we must all ask for that 
twenty days of grace to bnng the money into our possession 
again. Even that will create a condition of financial anarchy 
which may upset the entire nation ” 

“The entire nation’s upset as it is. Nothing worse than mva- 
sion can happen to us. Well — ^I understand you, Mr. Newbold. 
You took care of my money dunng the Plague and the Fire 
and no doubt you can take care of it as well as I can now. . . 

Amber went back home, spent four hours trying to sleep, ate 
her dmner and then set out for the Palace. iAong the Strand 
went a parade of carts and coaches full of refugees hurrymg 
out of town once more to the comparative safety of the coun- 
try. In the courts and passages of Whitehall there stood more 
i loaded carts. Ever5rwhere people gathered together, listenmg 
' for the guns, gabbling of nothing but invasion and of trying to 
get their money, of hiding their belongings and of making out 
their wills. Several of the courtiers had been among those vol- 
unteers who had gone with Albemarle to Chatham or with 
Rupert to Woolwich, and upon those few hundred men rested 
all the hope of England. 

Amber was stopped every few feet by some excited courtier 
or lady who asked her what she was going to do and then 
without waiting for her answer started to tell his or her own 
troubles. Everyone was gloomy, acknowledging frankly that all 
fortifications were decayed, unarmed and unmanned, and that 
the country lay helpless before the invaders. They were angry 
with the goldsmiths because they would not return their money 
and swore never to do business with them again Some of them 
intended to go to Bristol or another port and sail for America 
or the Continent. If England was a smkmg vessel they did not 
intend to go down with her. 
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Queen’s apartments were hot and crowded and full of 
shfill noisy voices. Catherine was fanning herself and trying to 
look composed, but the quick, darting anxious movements of 
her black eyes betrayed her own worry and uncertainty. Amber 
went up to speak to her. 

“What’s the news, your Majesty? Have they come any 
nearer?” 

“They say that the French are in Mounts Bay.” 

“But they won’t come here, will they? They wouldn’t dare!” 

Catherine smiled faintly and shrugged her shoulders. “We 
didn’t think that they would dare do this much. Most of the 
ladies are going out of town, madame. You should go too. I’m 
afraid the sad truth is we didn’t expect this and we’re not pre- 
pared.” 

Just then they heard the loud clear voice of Lady Castlemaine, 
standing only a few feet away talking to Lady Southesk and 
Bab May. “Someone’s going to smoke for this, you may be 
sore! The people are in a tearing rage! They’ve been chopping 
down Clarendon’s trees and breaking his windows and they’ve 
writ their sentiments plain enough on his gate. They’ve got a 
sign there that says, Three sights to be seen: Dunkirk, Tangier, 
and a barren Queen!’ ” 

Lady Southesk gave her a warning jab and Barbara glanced 
around, puffed out her cheeks as though in horrified surprise 
and pressed one hand to her mouth. But the ghtter in her eyes 
said plainly that she had mtended to be overheard. While 
Catherine stared, Barbara gave a careless shrug and signalled 
to Bab May. They left the room together. 

Damn that hard-hearted bitch! thought Amber. I’d like to 
jerk her bald-headed! 

“And a barren Queen,” whispered Catherine, her tiny hands 
clasping her fan until they trembled. “How they hate me for 
that!” Suddenly her eyes came up and she looked Amber 
straight in the face. “How I hate myself!” 

Amber had a sudden pang of shame; she wondered if Cath- 
erine knew that she was pregnant at that moment, with his 
child. Impulsively she pressed her hand, tried to give her a re- 
assuring smile of sympathy, but she was relieved to see the lan- 
guid affected Boynton sail up, wavmg her fan and seeming 
about to swoon. 

“Oh, Lord, your Majesty! We’re all undone! I’ve just heard 
the French army is off the coast of Dover making ready to 
land?” 

“What!” yelped a woman who stood nearby. “The French 
have landed? Good God!” And she started m a rush for the 
door. The cry was taken up and instantly the room was a mill- 
ing swirhng mass — men and women shoving and pushing at one 
another in their wild anxiety, surging toward the door. 

But the rumour, like a hundred others, proved false. 

Drums beat all through that night, calling up the train- 
bands. Gunfire could be heard from London Bridge. Waves 
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of hysterical alarm and angry pessimism swept the city. ^9^0- 
ever owned anything of the slightest value was busy burying it 
in the back yard, rushing it out of town m the custody of wife 
or servant, hectoring the goldsmiths and drawing up his wiE. 
They said openly that they had been betrayed by the Court— 
and most of them expected to die at a point of a French or a 
Dutch sword. Then news came that the Dutch had broken the 
boom which had been stretched across the Medway to keep 
them out, that they had burned six men-of-war and taken the 
Royal Charles and were pillaging the countryside. 

The Kmg ordered the sinking of several ships at Barking 
Creek in order to block the river and keep them from coming 
any higher. Unfortunately, however, m the excitement some- 
one misunderstood a command and several boats laden with 
the scant precious store of naval supplies were sunk by error. 
The tenth night after the attack on Sheemess it was possible 
to see the red glow made by burning vessels. Ripped dead car- 
casses of sheep had floated up-river to London. And the ter- 
rified city was swept again and again by spasms of alarm; bus- 
iness had stopped dead, for no one had any business now but 
to save himself and his family and possessions. 

At last the Dutch retired to the mouth of the river and peace 
negotiations were resumed. This time the English were less par- 
ticular on certain issues and the conference progressed better 
t han it had. 

With the other men who had volunteered Carlton and Alms- 
bury returned to London, bearded and sunburnt and in high 
spirits after the adventure. But Amber was near nervous col- 
lapse from worry and prolonged sleeplessness, and at the sight 
of a dry and hardened blood-soaked bandage on Bruce’s right 
upper arm she burst into frantic hysterical tears. 

He took her into his arms as though she were a little girl, 
stroking her hair and kissing her wet cheeks. “Here, darling, 
what the devil’s all this fuss? I’ve been hurt much worse than 
this a dozen times.” 

She leaned against his chest and sobbed desperately, for she 
neither could nor wanted to stop crying “Oh, Bruce! You 
might’ve been killed! I’ve been so s-scared — ” 

He picked her up and started up the stairs with her. “Dont 
you know, you contrary little witch,” he murmured, “that I 
told you to get out of London? If the Dutch had wanted to 
they could have taken the whole country — ^we couldn’t have 
stopped them — ” 

Am ber was sitting on the bed, filing her nails and waiting 
for Bruce to finish a letter to his overseer. 

Casually he said, “When I go back I want to take Bruce with 

She looked across at him with an expression of horrified 
shock. Now he got up, threw off his robe, and just as he bent 
to blow out the single candle she caught a glimpse of his 
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siiadowed face. He had been looking at her as he spoke and his 
6yes were narrowed slightly, watching. She moved over and he 
got into bed beside her. 

For several moments she could not answer. She did not even 
lie down but continued to sit there, staring into the darkness. 
Bruce was quiet and waited. 

“Don’t you want him to go?” he asked at last. 

“Of course I don’t want him to go! He’s my child, isn’t he? 
D’you think I want him to go over there and be brought up 
by another woman and forget all about me? I do not’ And I 
won’t let him, either! He’s mine and he’s going to stay here 
with me. I won’t have him brought up by that — ^b^y that woman 
you married!” 

“Have you any plans for his future?” It was so dark that she 
could not see his face but his voice sounded low and reason- 
aWe. 

“No — ” she admitted reluctantly. “No, of course not! Why 
should I? He’s only six years old’” 

“But he won’t always be six years old. What will you do 
when he begins to grow up? Who will you tell him his father 
was? If I go away and he doesn’t see me for several years he’ll 
forget I ever existed. What will you give him for a last name? 
It’s different with Susanna — ^she’s supposed to be Dangerfield’s 
child, and she has his name. But Bruce has no name at all un- 
less I give him mine, and I can’t do that if he stays with you. 
I know that you love him. Amber, and he loves you. You’re 
rich now and you’ve got the King’s favour — ^perhaps you 
could get him to confer a title on him sometime But if he 
goes with me he’ll be my heir: he’ll have everything I can give 
him — and he’ll never have to endure the humihations of an 
acknowledged bastard — ” 

“He’s a bastard anyway!” cried Amber, quick to find any 
excuse she could. “You can’t make him a lord just by saymg 
he is one!” 

“He won’t live in England. Over there it won’t matter. And, at 
least, he’ll be better off than he could be here where everyone 
will know.” 

“What about your wife! Where’s she going to think you got 
him? Out of the parsley-bed?” 

“I’ve already told her that I’d been married before. She’s 
expecting me to bnng him back this time.” 

“Oh, she is! You were mighty confident, weren’t you? And 
what’s supposed to have become of his mother?” Suddenly she 
stopped, sickened “You told her that I was dead!” He did not 
answer and she cried accusingly, “Didn’t you?” 

“Yes, of course. What else could I tell her? That I was a 
bigamist?” His voice had a sound of angry impatience. “Well, 
Amber, I won’t take him away from you. You can make up 
your mind for yourself. But tty to consider him a little, too, 
when you’re deciding — ” 

Amber was so hurt and so angry at the thought of sending 
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her son into the care of another woman, to grow up far awiay 
from her with nothing ever to remind him of her existence, 
that she refused for several days even to think about it And 
he did not broach the subject again. 

The Dutch fleet still lay at the mouth of the Thames and no 
English shipping could enter or leave Consequently Bruce, 
though he had been almost ready to sail at the time of the at- 
tack, was now forced to wait on the peace negotiations. But 
he refused to go away with her, for when the treaty was con- 
cluded he mtended to sail immediately Much of his time he 
spent hunting with the King And there were other hours when 
he and the little boy rode together or he helped him with his 
fencing-lessons Sometimes they sailed a few miles up the 
Thames in Almsbury’s Sapphire, and Amber went along She 
could not see them together without feeling a torture of long- 
ing and jealousy — ^for somewhere m her heart she knew that he 
would go with his father, and forget her She could surrender 
hi m to Bruce, but she could not bear the thought of another 
woman’s having him 

They were walking, she and the httle boy, in the garden one 
morning, waiting for Bruce who was going to take him scull- 
ing. It was mid-July, hot and bright, and the walks steamed 
where the gardener had been watering The lime-trees were m 
bloom and bees hummed incessantly at their sweet yellow-green 
flowers. Monsieur le Chien ran along ahead of them, nosing 
everywhere, and his ears were draggled, for he had dipped 
them into- the fountain and then trailed them through the dust. 

A gardener had given each of them a ripe yellow pear to 
eat. It tasted like wine as she bit into it. “Bruce,” she said all at 
once, “will you miss your father a great deal when he goes?” 
She had not actually expected to say it but now she found her- 
self waiting, tensely, for his answer. 

She saw it m the wistful httle smile he gave her. “Oh, yes, 
Mother. I will ” He hesitated, then: “Won’t you?” 

Surprised, the tears started into her eyes; but she looked 
away, thinking hard about the musk-rose that lay half opened 
against the wall She reached over to pluck it. “Yes, of course 
I will. Suppose, Bruce — ^suppose — ” Suddenly she said it. 
“Would you like to go with him?” 

He stared up at her with a look of perfect incredulity, and 
then he grabbed her hand. “Oh, could I, Mother? Could I go?” 

Amber looked down at him, unable to keep the disappoint- 
ment from her face, but his eyes had such a shine she knew 
then what would happen. “Yes — ^you can. If you want to. Do 
you want to?” 

“Oh, yes. Mother! I do! Please let me go!” 

“You want to go and leave me?” She knew that it was unfair 
when she said it, but she could not help herself 

As she had hoped, the look of happiness fled and a kind of 
bewildered conscience-stricken worry took its place. For a mo- 
ment he was quiet. “But can’t you go too. Mother?” Suddenly 
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he smiled again. “You come with us! Then we can all be to- 
gether'” 

Amber’s eyes brooded over him, lightly her fingers reached 
out to touch his hair “I can’t go, darling. I’ve got to stay here.” 
The tears sparkled m her eyes again. “You can’t be with both 
of us — ” 

He took her hand with a little gesture of sympathy. “Don’t 
cry, Mother. I won’t go and leave you — ^I’ll tell Father that I — 
can’t go ” 

All at once Amber hated herself “Come here,” she said. 
“Sit beside me on this bench Listen to me, darling Your 
father wants you to go with him. He needs you over there — 
to help him — ^there’s so much to do. I want you to stay with 
me — but I think he needs you more.” 

“Oh, do you, Mother? Do you really think so?” His eyes 
searched her face anxiously, but there was no conceahng the 
joyous relief. 

“Yes, darling, I reaUy think so.” 

Amber looked up over his head and beyond to see Bruce 
coming toward them along the garden walk. The httle boy 
glanced around, saw his father, and jumped up to run and 
meet him. His manners were always much more formal with 
Bruce than with her, not because Bruce insisted but because 
his tutor did, and he bowed ceremoniously before speaking a 
word. 

“I’ve decided to go to America with you, sir,” he informed 
him solemnly “Mother says that you need me there ” 

Bruce glanced down at the boy and then his eyes moved 
swiftly to meet Amber’s. For a moment they looked at each 
other, unspeakmg. His arm went about his son’s shoulder and 
he smiled at him “I’m glad you’ve decided to come with me, 
Bruce.” Together they walked toward Amber, and she got to 
her feet though her eyes had not once left Bruce’s face. He said 
nothing but he bent and kissed her, softly, briefly; and it was, 
almost a husband’s kiss. 

At first Amber felt that she had done a noble and unselfish 
thing and she was quite willing to have Bruce think so too. 
But the hope came creeping, and she had to recognize it, that 
perhaps having her child there with him all the time would 
keep her alive in his memory as nothing else could do. Per- 
haps she could defeat Corinna without even seeing her. 

The Treaty of Breda was signed and news of it arrived at 
Whitehall at the end of the nionth. Bruce sailed with the next 
morning-tide Amber went down to the wharf, determined to 
preserve the good opinion both of them had of her now if it 
tore out her heart But as she half-knelt to kiss her son her 
throat swelled with unbearable agony, Bruce took her arm to 
help her up again, for the burden she carried was beginnmg 
to make her awkward. 

“Don’t let him forget me, Bruce!” she pleaded. 

“I won’t forget you. Mother! And we’re commg back to see 
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you too^ Father said so — didn’t you, sir?” He looked up "at 
Bruce for confirmation. 5 

“Yes, Bruce — well come back I promise you.” He was 
restless, eager to get on the ship, to be away, hatmg this pain- 
ful business of parting “Amber — ^we’re late now” 

She gave a scared little cry and threw her arms about him; 
he bent his head and their lips met. Amber clung frantically, 
perfectly heedless of the crowds who moved around them, who 
turned to stare with cunous interest at the handsome man and 
woman, the quiet watching child This was the moment she 
had not believed — even yesterday, when she had known he 
was going — ^would ever really come. Now it was here — ^it was 
here and she had a sense of helpless despair 

All of a sudden his hands took hold of her arms and forced 
them down Swiftly he turned and almost before she could 
realize it had happened Bruce and their son had crossed the 
gangplank onto the ship It began to move, very slowly, and 
the sails snapped out white and full in the wind, catching up 
the ship as though life had gone through her. The httle boy 
took off his hat and waved. 

“We’ll be back, Mother 

Amber gave a sharp cry and started forward, along the 
wharf, but the ship was getting away from her. Bruce was half 
turned, giving directions to the men, but all at once he walked 
swiftly back and his hand dropped about the boy’s shoulders. 
He raised one arm in a good-bye salute and though Amber’s 
hand started to go up in reply she instead put her bent fore- 
finger into her mouth and bit down hard. For a long moment 
she stood there, lost and forlorn, and then she lifted the other 
arm and gave them a spiritless httle wave. 


Chapter Fifty-two 

All around the room men paused in their eating to stare, 
dumfounded, toward the doorway. 

At twelve o’clock the Sun Tavern, just behind the new-built 
Royal Exchange in Threadneedle Street, was always crowded, 
for there the great merchants came to eat dinner, transact 
part of their business, and discuss the news of the day. Not a 
few of them had been talking about Buckingham, whose plight 
was regarded with more sympathy m the City than it was at 
Court, when the Duke strolled in. 

One white-haired old man looked up, his weak blue eyes 
popping “By God! What d’ye know! Speak of the Devil — ” 
There was nothing about his Grace to suggest a man in hid- 
ing or one whose life had been jeopardized by his own treason- 
ous acts. He wore his usual blond periwig and a splendid suit 
consisting of black-velvet breeches and gold-brocade coat, with 
a flash of long green-satm vest showing. He was as cool and 
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casual as any gentleman stopping in at Ms favourite ordinary 
before the play 

But instantly they left their tables and surrounded him on 
all sides. Buckingham had taken pains to insinuate himself 
among these men and they were convinced that he was the 
one fnend they had at Court Like them, he hated Holland 
and wanted to see it crushed Like them, he favoured religious 
toleration — and though this was merely from personal indiffer- 
ence to any religion, they did not know it Out of all the scratch 
and rubble of his life Buckingham had saved this much — ^the 
good opinion of the nation’s most powerful body of men 

“Welcome back, your Grace! We were speaking of you even 
now and despairing when we should see you again!” 

“There’s been a rumour you’d gone abroad’” 

“My Lord! Is it really You’re not an apparition?” 

Buckingham strolled through them toward the fireplace, 
smiling, clasping the hands outstretched to him as he went. 
The hereditary Villiers charm was a potent weapon when he 
cared to use it. “It’s I, gentlemen No apparition, I assure you.” 
He gave a nod of his head to summon a waiter, told him what 
he would have for his dinner and admonished the man to be 
quick about serving it, since his time might be short Then he 
spoke to a young boy who squatted nearby, staring goggle-eyed 
and turning the spit on which a leg-of-mutton was roastmg. 
“Lad, can you carry a message?” 

The boy jumped to his feet “Aye, your Grace!” 

“Then mind that you make no mistake Go with all haste to 
the Tower and inform the sentry there that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham is waiting at the Sun Tavern for his Majesty’s officers 
to place him under arrest.” He flipped him a silver com. 

A murmur of surprised admiration ran through them, for it 
was no secret the Duke would most likely lose his head if once 
he were brought to trial The boy turned and sped out of the 
room and Buckingham, surrounded by his cortdge, strolled to 
a table next the window where he sat down and began to eat 
his dinner. An eager curious excited crowd had already begun 
to gather outside and they clustered in the door, peered 
through the windows at him. The Duke gave them a wave and 
a gnn, and a great cheer went up. 

“Gentlemen,” said Buckingham to the men about him, talk- 
ing while he took his silver fork from its case and began to 
tear at his meat. “Gentlemen, I am willing to give myself up 
to my enemies — though I know well enough how they may use 
me — because my conscience will no longer bear my continued 
absence from public affairs after our most recent disgrace.” 
Their polite cries of approval at these words interrupted him, 
but only for a few moments He held up a hand, asMng to be 
heard further. “England has need of some men whose inter- 
ests are not wholly in the building of a new house or the get- 
ting of a full night’s sleep, at whatever cost to the nation.” 

This brought a loud cheer from everyone in the room, and 
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it was taken up and echoed outside by those who had no idea 
what his Grace had said. For public resentment was strorfg 
against Clarendon’s great new house m Piccadilly. And during 
this past year no one had forgotten that Arlington had been 
asleep when the order had come for Rupert to return and 
meet the Dutch, and that his servants had not wakened him 
to sign it till morning. Next to criticizing the Court themselves, 
they loved to hear it criticized. 

“Aye, your Grace,” agreed one elderly goldsmith “The 
country has been too long under the mismanagement of incom- 
petent old men ” 

Another leaned forward and hammered his fist on the table. 
“When Parliament convenes next time he’ll be impeached! 
We’ll call the old rascal to task for his crimes’” 

“But, gentlemen,” protested Buckingham mildly, gnawing at 
his mutton-joint, “the Chancellor has handled matters as hon- 
estly and capably as his faculties would permit.” 

There was a storm of protest at this. “Honest! Why, the old 
dotard’s bled us white! Where else did he get the money for 
that place he’s building!” 

“He’s been as great a tyrant as Oliver!” 

“His daughter’s marriage to the Duke made him think he 
was a Stuart!” 

“He hates the Commons’” 

“He’s always been m cabal with the bishops’” 

“He’s the greatest villain in England! Your Grace is too 
generous!” 

Buckingham smiled and made a faint deprecatory gesture, 
shrugging his broad shoulders “Pm no match for you, gentle- 
men. It seems Fm outnumbered ” 

He had not yet finished his meal when the King’s officers 
arrived — ^he had sent an earlier messenger than the httle boy, 
whom he had merely used as a dramatic device to arouse their 
interest and sympathies Two of them entered the room out of 
breath and excited, obviously very much surpnsed to find his 
Grace actually sitting there, eating and drinking and talking. 
They approached to place him under arrest, but he gave them 
a negligent wave of his hand. 

“Give me leave to fimsh my dinner, sirs. I’ll be with you 
presently ” 

Their eyes consulted one another, dubiously, but after hesi- 
tating a moment they backed off and stood meekly waiting. 
When he was done he wiped his mouth, washed off his fork 
and put the case back into his pocket, shoved aside his pewter- 
plate and got up. “Well, gentlemen, I go now — ^to surrender 
myself.” 

“God go with your Grace!” 

As he started for the door the two officers sprang forward 
and would have taken his arms, but he motioned them aside 
“I can walk unassisted, sirs.” Crestfallen, they trailed after 
him, 
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There was an explosion of shouts and cheers as Bucking- 
ham appeared in the doorway, grinning broadly and raising 
one hand to them m greeting. The crowd in the street had now 
grown to monstrous size. It was packed from wall to wall and 
for a distance of several hundred yards m both directions all 
traffic had come to a standstill. Coaches were stalled, porters 
and carmen and sedan-chair earners waited with more pa- 
tience than usual, all nearby windows and balconies were fufl. 
This man, accused of treason against King and country, had 
become the nation’s hero: because he was out of favour at 
Court he was the one courtier they did not blame for all their 
recent and present troubles. 

There was a coach waiting for him at the door and Buck- 
ingham climbed into it. It was but little over half-a-mile to 
the Tower and all along the way he was greeted with clamor- 
ous shouts and cries. Hands reached out to touch his coach; 
little boys ran m his wake, girls flung flowers before him. The 
King himself had not been greeted more enthusiastically when 
he had returned to London seven years before. 

“Don’t worry yourselves, good people I” shouted Bucking- 
ham “I’ll be out m a trice!” 

But at Court they thought otherwise and in the Groom 
Porter’s lodgings they were betting great odds that the Duke 
would lose his head The King had stripped him of his offices 
and bestowed most of them elsewhere. His enemies, and they 
were numerous and powerful, had been unceasingly active. 
He had, however, at least one ardent supporter — his cousin, 
Castlemaine. 

Just three days earlier Barbara and her woman Wilson had 
been driving along Edgeware Road in the early evening, return- 
ing from Hyde Park. All at once a lame tattered old beggar 
appeared from some hiding-place and dragged himself before 
the coach, forcing it to stop The coachman, sweanng furi- 
ously, leaned down to strike him with his whip but before he 
could do so the beggar had reached the open window and was 
hanging onto the door, holding a dirty palm toward the 
Countess. 

“Please, your Ladyship,” he whined. “Give alms to the 
poor!” 

“Get out of here, you stinking wretch!” cried Barbara. 
“Throw him a shilling, Wilson!” 

The beggar hung on stubbornly, though the coach had 
started to move again. “Your Ladyship seems mighty stingy 
for one who wears thirty thousand pounds m pearls to a play- 
house.” 

Barbara glared at him swiftly, her eyes darkened to purple. 
“How dare you speak to me thus? Ill have you kicked and 
beaten!” She gave his wrist a sudden hard rap with her fan. 
“Get off there, you rogue!” She opened her mouth and let out 
a furious yell “Harvey’ Harvey, stop this coach, d’ye hear!” 

The coachman hauled at his reins and as the wheels were 
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slowing the beggar gave her a grin, displaying two rows of 
beautiful teeth “Never mmd, my lady. Keep your shiilingi 
Here — I’ll give you something, instead.” He tossed a folded 
paper into her lap. “Read it, as you value your life” And 
then, as the coach stopped and the footmen ran to grab him he 
dodged swiftly, no longer hmpmg, and was gone. He turned 
once to thumb his nose at them. 

Barbara watched him running away, glanced at the paper 
in her lap and then suddenly unfolded it and began to read 
“Pox on this life Fm leading,” she whispered “Expect me m 
two or three days. And see that you do your part B ” She gave 
a gasp and a little cry and leaned forward, but he was gone. 

Barbara was scared She had heard the rumours too — ^his 
Majesty’s patience was at an end and this time Buckingham 
must suffer for his treacherous impertinence Exile was the 
easiest punishment they saw for him. And she knew her cous- 
in’s malice well enough to realize that if he went down he 
would chrag her with him Every time she saw Charles she 
begged him, frantically, to believe that the Duke was innocent, 
that it was a plot of his enemies to ruin him. But he paid her 
scant attention, merely asking her with^ lazy amusement why 
she should be so concerned for a man who had done her very 
little good and some harm 

“He’s my cousin, that’s why! I can’t see him abused by 
scoundrels!” 

“I think the Duke can hold his own with any scoundrel that 
ever wore a head Don’t trouble yourself for him.” 

“Then you will hear him out and forgive him*?” 

“FU hear him out, but what will happen after that I can’t 
say. I’d like to see how well he can defend himself — and I don’t 
doubt he’ll entertain us with some very ingenious tale.” 

“How can he defend himself? What chance has he got? 
Every man in your council wants to see him lose his head!” 

“And I doubt not he has similar hopes for them ” 

The hearing was set for the next day and Barbara was deter- 
mined to get some kind of promise from him, though she 
Imew that the King regarded promises much as he did women 
— it should not be too much trouble to keep them. As usual, she 
sought to gam her ends by the means to which he was least 
amenable. 

“But Buckingham’s innocent, Sire, I know he is! Oh, don’t 
let them trick you! Don’t let them force you to prosecute him!” 

Charles looked at her sharply He had never, in his Me, 
done anything he actually did not want to do, though he had 
done many things to which he was indifferent in order to buy 
his own peace or something else he wanted. But he had en- 
dured years of stubborn conflict with a domineering mother 
and hated the mere suggestion that he was easily led. Barbara 
knew that. 

Now as he answered her his voice was hard and angry “I 
don’t know what stake you have in this, madame, but I’ll war- 
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rant you it’s a big one. You’d never be so zealous in another 
person’s cause otherwise But I’m heartily sick of listening to 
you. I’ll make my own decisions without the help of a meddle- 
some jade!” 

They were walking along the southeast side of the Privy 
Garden, where it was flanked by a row of buildings contain- 
ing apartments of several Court otficials. The day was hot and 
still and many windows were open; several ladies and gentle- 
men strolled in other nearby walks or lounged on the grass. 
Nevertheless Barbara, growing angry, raised her voice 

“Meddlesome jade, am I*? Very well, then — I’ll tell you what 
you are? You’re a fooP Yes, that’s what you are, a fooP Be- 
cause if you weren’t you wouldn’t allow yourself to be ruled 
by fools'” 

Heads turned, faces appeared at windows and then hastily 
retreated out of sight All the Palace seemed suddenly to have 
grown quieter. 

“Govern your tongue!” snapped Charles He turned on his 
heel and walked off 

Barbara opened her mouth, her first impulse being to order 
him back — as she might once have done — and then she heard 
a snicker from somewhere nearby Swiftly her eyes sought out 
the mocker, but all faces she met were veiled, innocently smil- 
ing. She swept her tram about and started off in the opposite 
direction, rage swelling within her until she knew that she 
would burst if she did not break something or hurt someone. 
At that moment she came upon one of her pages, a ten-year- 
old boy, lying on the grass singing to himself 

“Get up, you lazy lout!” she cried. “What are you doing 
there'” 

He looked at her m amazement, and then hastily scrambled 
to his feet “Why, your Ladyship told me — ” 

“Don’t contradict me, you puppy'” She gave him a box on 
the ear, and when he began to cry she slapped him again She 
felt better, but she was no nearer the solution of her problem. 

The council-room was a long narrow chamber, panelled in 
dark wood and hung with several large gold-framed paintings. 
There was an empty fireplace at one end, flanked by tall mul- 
lioned windows An oak table extended down the center and 
surrounding it were several chairs, high-backed and elaborately 
carved, with turned legs and dark red-velvet cushions Until 
the councillors came it looked like a suitable place to do state 
business 

Chancellor Clarendon arrived first His gout was bad that 
day and he had had to leave his bed to attend the trial, but he 
would not have missed it had his condition been a great deal 
worse At the door-way he got out of his wheel-chair and hob- 
bled painfully into the room. Immediately he began to sort 
over a stack of papers one of his secretaries laid before him, 
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frowning and preoccupied. He took no notice of those who 
came next. 

After a few moments Charles strolled m with York at his 
side and several busy little spaniels scurrying about his feet 
One of them he held m his arms, and as he paused to speak for 
a moment with Sir William Coventry his hand stroked along 
the dog’s silken ears; it turned its head to lick at him The dogs 
were not affectionate but they seemed to know and love their 
master, though the courtiers were often bitten for trying to 
strike up a friendship with them. 

Presently Lauderdale, the giant Scotsman, arrived and 
stopped to tell Charles a funny story he had heard the previous 
night He was a very inept raconteur, but Charles’s deep laugh 
boomed out, amused more by the Earl’s crude eccentricities 
than by what he was saying. York, however, regarded him with 
contemptuous dislike Now he went to sit beside the Chancellor 
Instantly they were engaged m earnest low-toned conversation. 
No two men there today had so much at stake; Buckingham 
had been an active and dangerous foe of both for many years. 
The enmity far predated the Restoration, but had become even 
more virulent since. 

If there was one man in England who hated and feared 
Buckingham more than either York or Chancellor Clarendon 
it was the Secretary of State, Baron Arlington. They had been 
friends when Arlington had first arrived at Court, six years 
before, but conflicting ambitions had since separated them un- 
til now each found it difficult to show the other the merest 
civility. 

At last Baron Arlington paced majestically into the council- 
chamber — ^he never merely walked into any room 

Several years m Spain had given him an admiration for 
things Spanish and he assumed an exaggerated Castilian pom- 
posity and arrogance He wore a blond wig, his eyes were pale 
and promment, almost fish-like, and over the bridge of his nose 
was a crescent-shaped black plaster which had once been put 
there to cover a sabre wound and which he had kept because it 
gave his face a kind of sinister dignity he thought becoming 
Charles had always liked him, though York, of course, did not. 
Now he paused, took a bottle and a spoon from one pocket 
and into the spoon poured several drops of ground-ivy juice. 
Placing the spoon to his nose he snuffed hard several times 
until most of the juice was gone, then he wiped at his nose with 
a handkerchief and put bottle and spoon away His Lordship 
suffered from habitual headache, and that was his treatment 
for it. The headache was worse than usual today. 

Charles sat at the head of the table, facing the door, Ms back 
to the fireplace. He lounged in his chair, a pair of spaniels in 
his lap — a lazy good-humoured man who slept well and had 
no trouble with his digestion so that he looked tolerantly upon 
the world and was inclined to be merely amused by many things 
which infuriated less tranquil men. His fits of anger were brief 
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^&id he had long since lost interest in punishing the Duke. He 
knew Buckingham for exactly what he was, had no more illu- 
"^sions about him than he had about anyone else, but he also 
knew that the Duke’s own frivolity of temperament kept Mm 
from being truly dangerous. The trial was necessary because of 
wide-spread public interest in the case, but Charles no longer 
wanted vengeance. He would be satisfied if the Duke gave them 
an entertaining performance that afternoon. 

At a signal from the King the door was flung open and there 
stood his Grace, George Vilhers, second Duke of Buckingham 
— dressed as magnificently as though he had been going to be 
married, or hanged. His handsome face wore an expression 
which somehow mingled both hauteur and pleasant civihty. 
For a moment he stood there. Then, erect as a guardsman, he 
crossed the floor and knelt at the King’s feet. Charles nodded 
his head, but did not give him his hand to kiss 

The others stared hard at him, trying to see into the heart 
of the man. Was he worried, or was he confident? Did he ex- 
pect to die, or to be forgiven? But Buckingham’s face did not 
betray him. 

Arlington, who was chief prosecutor, got to his feet and 
began to read the charges agamst the Duke. They were many 
and serious : Being in cabal with the Commons Opposing the 
King in the Lower House. Advising both the Commons and 
the Lords against the King’s interests. Trying to become pop- 
ular. And finally, the crime for which they hoped to have his 
blood — treason against King and State, the casting of Ms 
Majesty’s horoscope. The incriminating paper was shown the 
Difice, held up at a safe distance for him to see. 

Among these men Buckingham had just two friends, Lauder- 
dale and Ashley, and though the others intended at first to 
conduct the investigation with dignity and decorum that reso- 
lution was soon gone. In their excitement several of them talked 
at once, they began to shout and to interrupt one another and 
him. But Buckingham kept Ms temper, which was notoriously 
short, and replied with polite submissiveness to every question 
or accusation. The only man for whom he showed less than re- 
spect was his one-time friend, Arlington, and to him he was 
openly msolent. 

When they accused him of trying to make Mmself popular 
he looked the Baron straight in the eye: “Whoever is committed 
to prison by my Lord Chancellor and my Lord Arlington can- 
not help becoming popular.” 

He had a glib answer for the charge of treason. “I do not 
deny, gentlemen, that that piece of paper is a horoscope. Nei- 
ther do I deny that you got it from Dr. Heydon, who cast it. But 
I do deny that it was I who commissioned it or that it concerns 
Ms Majesty’s future.” 

A murmur rushed round the table. What was the rascal say- 
ing? How dare he stand there and lie like that! Charles smiled, 
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very faintly, but as the Duke shot him a hasty glance the smile 
vanished, his swarthy face set m stem lines again 

“Would your Grace be so good, then, as to tel! us who did 
commission the horoscope?” asked Arlington sarcastically. “Or 
is that your Grace’s secret?” 

“It’s no secret at all If it will make matters more clear to you 
gentlemen I am glad to tell you. My sister had the horoscope 
cast.” This seemed to astomsh everyone but the King, who 
merely lifted one quizzical eyebrow and continued to stroke 
his dog’s head. 

“Your sister had the horoscope cast?” repeated Arlington, 
with an inflection which said plainly he considered the state- 
ment a bald lie. Then, suddenly, “Whose is it?” 

Buckingham bowed, contemptuously. “That is my sister’s 
secret. You must ask her She has not confided in me ” 

His Grace was sent back to the Tower where he was as much 
visited as a new actress or the reigmng courtesan. Charles pre- 
tended to examine the papers again and agreed that the signa- 
ture on them was that of Mary Vilhers This brought furious 
and impassioned protest from both Arlington and Clarendon, 
neither of whom was willing to give up the fight for the Duke’s 
life or, at the very least, his prestige and fortune. He was 
caught this time, trapped like a stupid woodcock, but if he got 
away this once they might never have the like opportunity 
again. 

Charles hstened to both of them with his usual courteous 
attention. “I know very well. Chancellor,” he said one day 
when he had gone to visit the old man in his lodgings at White- 
hall, “that I could pursue this charge of treason. But I’ve found 
a man’s often more use with his head on.” He was seated m a 
chair beside the couch on which Clarendon lay, for his gout 
now kept him bed-ridden much of the time. 

“What use can he be to you, Sire? To run loose and hatch 
more plots — one of which may take, and cost your Majesty 
your life?” 

Charles smiled. “Fm not in much awe of Buckingham’s 
plots. His tongue is hung too loose for him to be any great 
danger to anyone but himself. Before he could half get a plot 
under way he’d have made the fatal mistake of letting someone 
else into the secret No, Chancellor. His Grace has gone to con- 
siderable pains to insinuate himself with the Commons, and 
there’s no doubt he has a good deal of interest with them. I 
think he’ll be more use to me this way — chopping off his head 
would only make a martyr of him.” 

Clarendon was angry and worried, though he tried to con- 
ceal his feelings He had never reconciled himself to the King’s 
stubborn habit of deciding, when the issue interested him, for 
himself. 

“Your Majesty has a nature too fond and too forgiving. If 
you did not personally hke his Grace this would never be al- 
lowed to pass.” 
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“Perhaps, Chancellor, it’s true as you say that I’m too for- 
giving — ” He shrugged his shoulders and got up, gesturing with 
his hand for Clarendon to stay where he was. “But I don’t 
think so.” 

For an instant Charles’s black eyes rested seriously on the 
Chancellor At last he smiled faintly, gave a nod of his head 
and walked out of the room Clarendon stared after him with a 
worried frown As the King disappeared his eyes shifted and he 
sat looking at his bandaged foot. The King, he knew, was his 
only protection against a horde of jealous enemies, of whom 
Buckingham was merely one of the loudest and most spectac- 
ular. Should Charles withdraw his support Clarendon knew that 
he could not last a fortnight. 

Perhaps I’m too forgiving — but I don’t think so. 

Suddenly there began to go through the old Chancellor’s 
mind a parade of those things he had done which had offended 
Charles: Clarendon had never admitted it but many insisted 
and no doubt Charles believed that Parliament would have 
voted him a greater income at the Restoration, but for his op- 
position Charles had been furious when he had prevented the 
passage of his act for religious toleration. There had been the 
arguments over Lady Castlemaine’s title, which had finally been 
passed through the Irish peerage because he refused to sign it. 
There were a hundred other mstances, great and small, accum- 
ulated over the years 

Perhaps I am too forgivmg — Clarendon knew what he had 
meant by that Charles forgot nothing and, in the long run, he 
forgave nothing. 

Less than three weeks from the time that Buckingham was 
sent to the Tower he was released and he appeared once more, 
arrogant as ever, m all his old haunts At one of Castlemame’s 
suppers the King allowed him to kiss his hand He began to 
frequent the taverns again and in a few days he was at the 
theatre with Rochester and several others. They took one of the 
fore-boxes and hung over the edge of it, talking to the vizard- 
masks below and complaining noisily because Nell Gwynne had 
left the stage to be Lord Buckhurst’s mistress 

Harry Killigrew, who was in an adjoining box, presently 
began to comment audibly on the Duke’s affairs to a young 
man who sat beside him. ‘T have it on the best authority that 
his Grace will never be reinstated.” 

Buckingham gave him a glance of displeasure and turned 
again to watch the stage, but Harry’s mischievous zeal was 
merely whetted. He took out his pocket-comb and began 
grooming his wig. “ ’Sdeath,” he drawled, “but I was somewhat 
surprised his Grace should be content to take over the cast-off 
whore of half the men at Court ” Some time since he had been 
a lover of the languid dangerous sensual Countess of Shrews- 
bury, and now that she was the Duke’s mistress he babbled 
incessantly about the affair- 

Buckmgham scowled angrily at him. “Govern your tongue, 
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you young whelp I will not hear my Lady Shrewsbury ma- 
ligned — particularly I hate the sound of her name in a mouth 
so foul as your own!” 

The vizard-masks and beaus in the pit had begun to look up 
at them, for in the small confines of the theatre their voices 
carried and it sounded like a quarrel. Ladies and gentlemen m 
nearby boxes craned their necks, smiling a little in anticipation, 
and some of the actors were paying more attention to Killigrew 
and the Duke than to their own business. 

Feeling all eyes begin to focus upon him, Harry grew bolder. 
“Your Grace is strangely fastidious concerning a lady who’s 
turned her tail to most of your acquaintance.” 

Buckingham half rose, and then sat down again. “You im- 
pertinent knave — I’ll have you soundly beaten for this'” 
Killigrew was indignant. “I’ll have your Grace to understand 
that I’m no mean fellow to be beaten by lackeys! I’m as worthy 
of your Grace’s sword as the next man!” It was a fine point of 
honour. And so saying he left the box, summoning his friend 
to go with him. “Tell his Grace I’ll meet him behind Montagu 
House in half an hour.” 

The young man refused and began hauling at Harry s sleeve, 
trying to reason with him. “Don’t be a fool, Harry! His Grace 
has been troubling no one! You’re drunk — come on, let’s 
leave.” 

“Pox on you, then!” declared Killigrew. “If you’re an arrant 
coward, I’m not!” 

With that he unbuckled his sword, lifted it high and brought 
it smashing down, case and all, upon the Duke’s head He 
turned instantly and began to run as Buckingham sprang to his 
feet in white-faced fury and started after him The two men 
scrambled along, climbing over seats, hitting off hats, stepping 
on feet. Women began to scream; the actors on the stage were 
shouting; and above in the balconies ’prentices and bullies and 
harlots crowded to the railing, stamping and beating their cud- 
gels. 

“Kill ’im, your Grace!” 

“Whip ’im through the lungs!” 

“Sht the bastard’s nose!” 

Someone threw an orange and it smacked Killigrew square 
in the face. An excited woman grabbed at Buckingham s wig 
and pulled it off. Killigrew was heading at furious speed for 
an exit, looking back with a horrified face to see the Duke 
gaining on him. Now Buckingham pulled out his naked sword, 
bellowing, “Stop, you coward!” 

Killigrew sent men and women sprawling to the floor m nis 
headlong flight and the Duke, following after, tramped across 
them. He might have escaped but someone stuck out an ankle 
to trip him. The next moment Buckingham was upon him and 
gave him a hearty kick in the ribs with his square-toed shoe. 

“Get on your feet and fight, you poltroon,” roared the Duke 

“Please, your Grace! It was aU in jest!” 
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P Kiliigrew writhed about, trying to escape the Duke’s feet, 
which kicked viciously at him again and again, striking him 
in the stomach and the chest and about the shins. The theatre 
roared with excitement, urging him to trample out his guts, to 
slice his throat. Now Buckingham leaned over, wrenched 
Harry’s sword away and spat mto his face. 

“Bah! You snivelling coward, you don’t deserve to wear a 
sword!” He kicked him again and Khlligrew coughed, doubling 
over. “Get on your knees and ask me for your hfe — or by God 
m kill you like the yellow dog you are!” 

Harry crawled to his knees. “Good your Grace,” he whined 
obediently, “spare my life.” 

“Keep it then,” muttered Buckingham contemptuously. “If 
you think it’s any use to you!” and he kicked him again for 
good measure. 

Harry got painfully to his feet and started out, limping, one 
hand pressed against his aching nbs. He was followed by de- 
risive hoots and jeers as the scornful crowd hurled oranges 
and wooden cudgels, shoes and apple-cores after him. Harry 
Kiliigrew was the most disgraced man of the year. 

Buckingham watched him go. Then someone handed him his 
wig and he took it, slapped the dust out and set it back on his 
head again. With Harry gone their cries of abuse changed to 
cheers for his Grace, and Buckingham, smiling and bowing po- 
litely, made his way back to his seat. He sat down between 
Rochester and Etherege, sweating and hot, but pleased in his 
triumph. 

“By God, that’s a piece of business I’ve been intending to do 
for a long while!” 

Rochester gave him an affectionate slap on the back “His 
Majesty should be grateful enough to forgive you an>^ing. 
There’s no man who wears a head needed a public beating so 
bad as Harry.” 


Chapter FiftyAhree 

Lord Carlton had not been gone a month when Amber was 
appointed a Lady of the Bedchamber and moved into apart- 
ments at Whitehall. The suite consisted of twelve rooms, six on 
a floor, strung out straight along the river front and adjoining 
the King’s apartments, to which it had access by means of a 
narrow passage and staircase opening from an alcove in the 
drawing-room. Many such trap-stairs and passageways had 
been constructed during Mrs. Cromwell’s stay there, for her 
ease in spying upon her servants — ^the King often found them 
useful too. 

And will you look at me now! thought Amber, as she sur- 
veyed her new surroundings. What a long way I’ve come! 

Sometimes she wondered in idle amusement what Aunt 
Sarah and Uncle Matt and all her seven cousins would think 
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if they could see her — ^titled, rich, with a coach-and-eight, satin 
and velvet gowns by the score, a collection of emeralds to rival 
Castlemaine’s pearls, bowed to by lords and earls as she passed 
along the Palace corridors This, she knew, was to be truly 
great But she thought she knew also what Uncle Matt, at least, 
would think about it. He would say that she was a harlot and 
a disgrace to the family. But then. Uncle Matt always had been 
an old dunderhead. 

Amber hoped at first that she was rid of both her husband 
and her mother-in-law, but it was not long after the signing of 
the peace treaty that Lucilla returned to London, dragging 
Gerald in her wake He paid a formal call upon Amber while 
she was still at Almsbury House, asked her politely how she 
did, and after a few minutes took his leave His encounter with 
Bruce Carlton had scared him enough; he had no wish to in- 
terfere with the King For he knew by now why Charles had 
created him an earl and married him to a rich woman. If he 
was humihated he saw no solution but pretended nonchalance, 
no remedy but to employ himself in a course of dissipations. 
He was content to pursue his own life and leave her alone. 

But his mother was not. She came to visit Amber the day 
after she had moved into Whitehall. 

Amber waved her into a chair and went on with what she 
had been doing — directing some workmen in the hanging of her 
pictures and mirrors She knew that Lucilla was watching her 
with a most critical eye on her figure — ^for she was now m the 
eighth month of her pregnancy. But she paid little attention to 
the woman’s chatter and merely nodded occasionally or made 
some absent-minded remark. 

“Lord,” said Lucilla, “to see how captious the world has 
grown! Everyone, absolutely everyone, my dear, is under sus- 
picion nowadays, don’t you agree? Gossip, gossip, gossip. One 
hears it on every hand!” 

“Um,” said Amber “Oh, yes, of course. I think we’d better 
hang this one here, just beside the window. It needs to catch 
the light from that side — She had already had several things 
sent down from Lime Park and she remembered what she had 
learned from Radclyffe about the most effective place for each. 

“Of course Gerry doesn’t believe a word of it.” Amber paid 
no attention at all to that and she repeated, louder this time, 
“Of course Gerry doesn’t believe a word of it!” 

“What?” said Amber, glancing around over her shoulder, “A 
word of what? No — a little to the left. Now, down a bit- — 
There, that’s fine. What were you saying, madame?” 

“I said, my dear, that Gerry thinks it’s all a horrid lie, and 
he says he’ll challenge the rascal who started it if once he can 
catch him.” 

“By all means,” agreed Amber, standing back and squinting 
one eye to see that the painting was where she wanted it. “A 
gentleman’s nothmg here at Whitehall till he’s had his clap and 
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wfl his play and killed his man. . . . Yes, that*s right. Wheii 
you’re done with that you can go.” 

Convinced by now that she would never get rid of Lucilla 
until she had heard her out, she went to sit down in a chair and 
scooped up Monsieur le Chien to lay him across her lap. She 
had been on her feet for several hours and was tired. She 
wanted to be let alone. But now her mother-in-law leaned for- 
ward with the hot-eyed, excited eagerness of a woman who 
had unsavoury gossip to tell. 

“You’re rather young, my dear,” said LuciUa, “and perhaps 
you don’t understand the way of the world so well as a more 
experienced woman. But to tell you the truth on it, there’s a 
deal of unpleasant talk regarding your appointment at Court.” 

Amber was amused and one corner of her mouth curled 
slightly. “I didn’t think there’d ever yet been an appointment 
at Court that didn’t cause a deal of unpleasant talk.” 

“But this, of course, is different They’re saying — Well, I 
may as well speak frankly. They’re saying that you’re more in 
his Majesty’s favour than a decent woman should be. They’re 
saying, madame, that that’s the King’s child you’re carrying!” 
She watched Amber with hard unforgiving eyes, as though she 
expected her to blush and falter, protest and weep. 

“Well,” said Amber, “since Gerald doesn’t believe it, why 
concern yourself?” 

“Why concern myself*^ Good God, madame, you shock me! 
Is that the kind of talk you’re willing to have go on about you? 
Fm sure no decent woman would have such things said about 
her!” She was growing breathless “And I don’t believe that 
you would either, madame, if you were a decent woman! But 
I don’t think you are — I think it’s true! I think you were with 
child by his Majesty and knew it when you married my son! 
Do you know what you’ve done, madame? You’ve made my 
good honest boy appear a fool in the eyes of the world — ^you’ve 
spoiled the honourable name of the Stanhopes — ^you’ve — ” 

“You have a great deal to say about my morals, madame,” 
snapped Amber, “but you seem willing enough to live on my 
money!” 

Lady Stanhope gave a horrified gasp. *'Your money! Good 
Heavens! what is the world coming to! When a woman mar- 
ries, her money belongs to her husband! Even you must know 
that' Live on your money! I’U have you to know, madame, I 
scorn the mere thought of it!” 

Amber spoke sharply, through her teeth. “Then stop doing 


Lady Stanhope jumped to her feet. “Why, you hussy! I’ll 
bring a suit against you for this! We’ll find out whose money 
it is, I warrant you!” 

Amber got up, dropping the dog onto the floor where he 
stretched and yawned lazily, putting out his long pink torigue. 
“If you do you’re a greater fool than I think. The mamage- 
contract gives me control of all my money. Now get out of 
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here and don’^t trouble me again — or I’ll make you sorry for it!” 
She gave a furious wave of her arm and as Lady Stanhope 
hesitated, glarmg, Amber grabbed up a vase and lifted her 
hand to throw it. The Dowager Baroness picked up her skirts 
and went out on the run. But Amber did not enjoy her triumph. 
Slamming away the vase she collapsed into a chair and began 
to cry, overwhelmed with the dark reasonless morbidity of her 
pregnancy. 

It was Dr. Fraser who delivered Amber’s son, for many of 
the Court ladies were beginning to employ doctors rather than 
midwives — though elsewhere the practice was regarded as 
merely one more evidence of anstocratic decadence. The child 
was born at three o’clock one hot stormy October morning; he 
was a long thin baby with splotched red skin and a black fuzz 
on top of his head. 

A few hours later Charles came in softly and alone to see 
this latest addition to his numerous family. He bent over the 
elaborate carved and inlaid cradle placed just beside Amber’s 
bed and very carefully turned back the white satin coverlet 
which hung to the floor. A slow smile came onto his mouth. 

“Ods-fish!” he whispered. “I swear the little devil looks like 
me.” 

Amber, pale and weak and looking as if all the strength had 
been drained out of her, lay^flat on her back and smiled up at 
him. “Didn’t you expect him to, Charles'?” 

He gave her a grin “Of course I did, my dear.” He took the 
baby’s tiny fist which had closed firmly over his fingers and 
touched it to his mouth “But I’m an ugly fellow for a helpless 
infant to take after.” He turned to her “I hope you’re feeling 
well. I saw the doctor just a few minutes since and he said you 
had an easy labour.” 

“Easy for him,” said Amber, who wanted credit and sympa- 
thy for having suffered more than she had. “But I suppose I’m 
well enough ” 

“Of course you are, my dear. Two weeks from now you 
won’t know you ever had a baby ” He kissed her then and went 
off so that she might rest. A few hours later Gerald arrived, and 
woke her up. 

Though obviously embarrassed, he came swaggering into the 
room dressed in a suit of pale-yellow satin with a hundred 
yards of ribbon looped about his sleeves and breeches, and reek- 
ing of orange-flower water. From his silver sword to his lace 
cravat, from his feather-burdened hat to his richly embroidered 
gloves he was the perfect picture of a fop, a beau gallant, 
reared in England, polished in France, inhabiting the Royal 
Exchange and Chatelm’s ordinary, the tiring-rooms of the the- 
atres and Covent Garden. His prototype was to be seen a dozen 
times by anyone who cared to stroll along Drury Lane or Pall 
Mall or any other fashionable thoroughfare in London. 

He kissed Amber, as any casual caller might have done, and 
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said bnghtly, “Well, madame’ You’re looking mighty spruce 
for a lady who’s just laid in! Eh bien, where is he — this new 
sprig of the house of Stanhope?” 

Nan had gone downstairs to the nursery to get him and now 
she returned bearing the baby on a cushion with his long em- 
broidered gown trailing halfway to the floor. Swaddling was no 
longer the fashion at Court and this child would never be 
bound up like a mummy until he could scarcely wiggle. 

“There’” said Nan, almost defiantly, but she held him herself 
and did not offer him to Gerald. “Isn’t he handsome?” 

Gerald leaned forward to examine him but kept his hands 
behind his back; he looked puzzled and uneasy, at a loss for 
the appropriate comment “Well’ Hello there, young sir! 
Hmmm — Mort Dieu! but he has a red face, hasn’t he!” 

“Well’” snapped Nan “I’ll warrant you did too!” 

Gerald jumped nervously He was almost as much in awe of 
Nan as of his wife or mother “Oh, heavens! I meant no of- 
fense, let me perish! He’s — oh, indeed, he’s really very hand- 
some! Why, yes — ^he looks like his mother, let me pensh!” The 
baby opened his mouth and began to squall; Amber gave a 
wave of her hand and Nan hurried him from the room. Left 
alone with her, Gerald began to fidget. He took out his snuff- 
box, the last word in affectation among the fops, and apphed 
a pinch to each nostril. “Well, madame, no doubt you wish to 
rest. I’ll trouble you no longer. The truth on it is, I’m engaged 
to go to the play with some gentlemen of my acquaintance.” 

“By all means, my lord. Go along Thanfe for waiting on 
me.” ^ ^ . 

“Oh, not at all, madame, I protest. Thank you for admitting 
me Your servant, madame ” He kissed her again, a frightened 
hasty peck at the tip of her nose, bowed, and started for the 
door. As at a sudden afterthought he paused and looked 
around over one shoulder. “Oh, by the way, madame, what d’ye 
think we shall name him?” 

Amber smiled “Charles, if it pleases your Lordship. ’ 

“Charles‘S Oh! Yes — mais oui! Of course! Charles-^ ’ He left 
hastily and Just as he went out the door she saw him whip a 
handkerchief from his pocket and apply it to his forehead. 

Amber’s up-sitting was a triumphant occasion 

Her rooms were crowded to capacity with the first lords and 
ladies of England She served them wine and cakes and ac- 
cepted their kisses and effusive compliments most graciously. 
They were forced to admit to one another that the child was 
undoubtedly a Stuart, but they also observed with malicious 
satisfaction that it was as ugly as the King had been when tie 
was first bom. Amber did not think he was pretty either; but 
perhaps he would improve in time, and anyway the important 
thing was that he looked like Charles And when the baby was 
christened, Charles acted as godfather and presented her with 
a silver dinner-service, simple and beautiful, but also expen- 
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sive enough J liis son received the traditional gift of the tw'ilve 
silver Apostle spoons. 

As Amber recovered she began to consider how she might 
permanently rid herself of her troublesome mother-in-law. 

Lucilla did not intend to return to the country, she was ex- 
travagant, and in spite of Amber’s warning she persisted m 
sending the tradesmen to her for payment Amber put them 
oif, for she had m mind a scheme which she hoped would 
compel the Baroness to meet her own obligations She hoped 
to find a husband for her. Lucilla still talked a good deal of the 
strictness and formality which had been m vogue during her 
youth and professed to be very much shocked by the new 
manners, but nevertheless she had acquired some of those man- 
ners herself. No actress cut her gowns any lower; no Maid of 
Honour was more flirtatious, no vizard-mask plying her trade 
in the pit had her face more painted and patched. She was 
as gay and, she thought, as appeahng as a kitten. 

She did not care for men her own age but preferred the 
twenty-five-year-old sparks, merry young fellows who bragged 
of the maidenheads they had taken and considered it a piece of 
hilarious wit to break the watchman’s head when he tned to 
arrest &em for disturbing the peace. To the Dowager Baroness 
they represented all the excitement and liveliness she had 
missed and since she felt herself no older than they she refused 
to believe the years had really changed her. But if she was not 
aware of the difference, they were, and they escaped her when- 
ever they could to seek out a pretty young woman of fifteen or 
seventeen. The Baroness, in their estimation, was an old jade 
with no fortune to offset that handicap and they considered 
that she was making a fool of herself. 

There was one of them in particular to whom she seemed 
most attracted. He was Sir Frederick Fcithergill, a brash con- 
fident young fop who was seen everywhere it was fashionable 
to be seen and who did everything it was fashionable to do He 
was tall, thin, effeminately handsome, but he was also an ar- 
dent duellist and had distinguished himself as a volunteer 
against the Dutch during the past two years. 

Amber inquired into his circumstances and learned that he 
was the son of a man who had not profited by the Restoration 
— as most of the Royalists had not — and that he was deep in 
debt and constantly going deeper. He lived an expensive life, 
bought fine clothes and kept his coach, gambled without much 
luck and was often compelled to sneak out of his lodgings or to 
stay with friends to avoid the dunning of his creditors Amber 
guessed that he would be glad to find so apparently simple a 
solution to his problems. 

She sent for him one morning and he came to her apart- 
ments. She had dismissed the tradesmen but there were still 
several others in the room: Nan and half-a-dozen women serv- 
ants, a dressmaker just gathering up her materials to leave, 
Tansy and the dog, and Susanna Susanna stood with her 
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plump elbows on Amber’s crossed knees, her great green eyes 
staring up solemnly at her mother who was explaining that 
young ladies should not snatch off the wigs of gentlemen. She 
had experimented once with the King’s periwig, found that it 
came off, and had since made a grab at every man who leaned 
close enough. Now, however, she nodded her head in docile 
agreement. 

“And you won’t ever do that again, will you?” said Amber. 

“Never again,” agreed Susanna 

Sir Frederick came m then, made her an elaborate bow from 
the doorway and another when he stood before her “Your 
Ladyship’s servant,” he said soberly, but his eyes swept over 
her with familiarity and confidence 

Susanna curtsied to him and Sir Frederick bent very low to 
kiss her hand Her eyes lighted on his wig, began to sparkle 
With mischief, and then she gave a quick guilty glance toward 
her mother whom she found watching her and waiting, with 
pursed hps and tapping foot Instantly she put both hands be- 
hind her. Amber laughed, gave her daughter a kiss and sent 
her out of the room with her nurse She watched her go, her 
eyes wistful and fond as they followed the dainty little fig- 
ure in ankle-length crisp white gown and tiny apron, her mass 
of golden waves caught at one side with a green bow. She was 
very proud of Susanna who was, she felt sure, the loveliest lit- 
tle girl in England — and England, of course, was the world. 
The door closed and she turned back immediately to Sir Fred- 
erick, asking him to be seated 

Amber went to her dressing-table to finish painting her face. 
He sat beside her, very smug and pleased with himself to have 
been invited to her Ladyship’s levee — and in such privacy too, 
not another man around. He imagined that he knew quite well 
why she had asked him. 

“Your Ladyship does me great honour,” he said, his eyes on 
her breasts. “Fve had the greatest admiration for your Lady- 
ship ever since the first day I saw you — ^in the forefront of the 
King’s box at the theatre some months ago. I vow and swear, 
madame, I could not keep my mind or eyes on the stage.” 

“That’s very kind of you, sir. As it happens I’ve been notic- 
ing you, too — m conversation with my mother-in-law — ” 

“Pshaw!” He screwed up his face and gave a brush of one 
hand “She’s nothing to me, I assure you!” 

“She speaks mighty weU of you, sir. I could almost say I 
think she’s in love with you ” 

“What‘S Ridiculous! Well, what if she is? That’s nothing to 
me, is it?” 

“You haven’t taken advantage of her tenderness for you, I 
hope?” 

She got up now and crossed the room to stand behind a 
screen while she dressed And as she went she let her dressing- 
gown slide just a little, allowing him a glimpse of one taut foH 
breast just before she disappeared; she still wanted the admira- 
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tion of every man, however little he might be to her. But iUe 
slept with Charles — or alone 

It was a moment before Sir Frederick replied, and then he 
was emphatic “Lord, no! I’ve never so much as asked her an 
indecent question Though to tell your Ladyship truly I think 
that if I did I might not be disappointed.” 

“But you’re too much the man of honour to make a try?” 

“I’m afraid, madame, she’s not quite to my taste.” 

“Oh, isn’t she. Sir Frederick? And why not, pray?” 

Sir Frederick was becoming baffled. When she had invited 
him to pay her a call he had told all his friends that the young 
Countess of Danforth had fallen mightily m love with him and 
had sent for him to lie with her. Now he began to think that 
she did not want him for herself after aU, that perhaps she was 
playing bawd to procure him for her mother-in-Iaw. A pretty 
fool he’d look if she intended to fob him off on that old jade!” 

“Well, she’s a great deal older than I am, your Ladyship. My 
God, she must be forty! Old women may like young men, but 
I’m afraid it can’t be said that the reverse holds true.” 

Now fully dressed. Amber walked to the dressing-table, 
where she began sortmg through a boxful of jewels. Nothing 
in all her new kfe at Court had pleased her so much as this 
moment when she found herself so high, so rich, so powerful, 
that she could arrange the lives of others to suit herself. She 
held up a diamond-and-emerald bracelet to the light, rolling 
out her lower lip as she considered it, aware of his eyes watch- 
ing her and aware too of what he was thinking. 

“Well, then, Sir Frederick, I’m sorry to hear that.” She fas- 
tened the bracelet. “I had thought I might be able to help your 
^ase with her. She’s a great fortune, you know.” She pawed idly 
iarough the rest of the jewellery. 

He came instantly to hfe, straightening in his chair, leaning 
torward. “A fortune, did you say?” 

She looked at him with mild surprise. “Why, yes, of course. 
Didn’t you know that? Lord, she’s got a hundred suitors, all of 
’em mad to marry her. She’s considering which one she’ll have 
— and I thought she had a pecuhar fancy to you.” 

“A fortune! I didn’t know she had a shillmg! Everyone told 
me — Well, your Ladyship, to tell you truly, this is a mighty 
great surprise!” He seemed stunned, unable to believe the good 
luck which had apparently blown his way by accident. “How 
much — a — ^that is — ” 

Amber came to his rescue. “Oh, I should say about five thou- 
sand pound.” 

“Five thousand! A year!” Five thousand a year was in fact, 
a fortune of immense size. 

“No,” said Amber. “Five thousand in all. Oh, of course she 
has some property too.” That was obviously a disappointment 
to him and as she saw the look on his face she added, “I think 
she was about to accept young What-d’ye-call — ^I don’t remem- 
ber his name just now. The one who ^ways wears the green- 
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sjS^n suit But if you speak to her quick enough perhaps you 
can persuade her to give you a hearing ” 

. It was not two weeks later that Sir Frederick married the 
Dowager Baroness. 

Aware that most pretty young women with money had ei- 
ther sharp-eyed parents or guardians who would never con- 
sider him a good match, he began to pay his court to her al- 
most immediately upon quitting Amber’s apartments — and 
when he proposed she accepted him. Amber gave her five thou- 
sand pounds m return for a witnessed statement that she 
would never again ask or expect money from her 

At first the Baroness was highly indignant, refused abso- 
lutely, and said that she would have all the money since it was 
her son’s by right Amber soon persuaded her that in such a 
case the King would take her side and in the end Lucilla was 
glad to get the five thousand pounds, which would not now do 
a great deal more than clear her debts But she was not giving 
very much thought to money. All her emotions were centered 
m the exciting prospect of being a wife again, this time to a 
handsome and young man who did not seem aware that she 
was old enough to be his mother. The ceremony took place at 
night and though Gerald was wretchedly embarrassed by his 
mother’s behaviour Amber was at once amused, relieved and 
contemptuous. 

There’s no more ridiculous creature on earth, she decided, 
than your virtuous woman who makes herself miserable for 
years to preserve what the captious world will never credit her 
with having 

Now that Amber was rid of her mother-in-law she decided 
to make a similar arrangement with her husband She knew 
that he had begun an affair with Mrs. Polly Stark, a pretty fif- 
teen-year-old who had recently taken a small shop m the 
’Change, where she sold ribbons and other trinkets And so 
one evening m late November when he strolled into her Majes- 
ty’s Drawing-Room she left her card-table and went to join 

him 

As always when he found himself face-to-face with her he 
had a look of dread expectancy. Now he supposed that she was 
going to harangue him about Mrs. Stark. “Gad!” he exclaimed. 
“But it’s damned hot in here. Frightful, let me perish!” 

“Why, I don’t find Jt so,” said Amber sweetly. “Lord, what 
a handsome suit that is you’re wearing. I vow your tailor’s 
quite beyond compare.” 

“Why — ^thank you, madame ” Bewildered, he looked down 
at himself, then quickly returned the compliment. “And that’s 
a mighty fine gown, madame.” 

“Thank you, sir. I bought the ribbons of a young woman 
newly set up in the ’Change. Her name’s Mrs. Stark, I think — 
She knows everything in the world about garniture.” 

He turned red and swallowed. So it was Mrs. Stark He 
wished he had never come to the Palace. He had not wanted 
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to but had been persuaded by some friends who had an intrigue 
in the fire with a couple of her Majesty’s Maids. “Mrs. Stark?” 
he repeated. “Mort Dieu, the name’s famihar*” 

“Think hard and I beheve you’ll recall her. She remembers 
you very well.” 

“You talked to her!” 

“Oh, yes. Half an hour or more. We’re great friends.” 

“Well.” 

She laughed outright now tapping him on the arm with her 
fan. “Lord, Gerald, don’t look so sheepish. How could you 
be in the fashion if you didn’t keep a wench? I swear I wouldn’t 
have a faithful husband — ^it’d rum me among all my acquaint- 
ances.” 

He looked at her with astonishment and then stared down 
at his shoes, frowning unhappily. He was not quite sure 
whether she was senous or was making fun of him; whichever 
it was he felt like a fool. He could think of nothing to say m 
reply. 

“And what d’you think?” contmued Amber. “She complains 
you’re stingy.” 

“What? Stmgy — ^I? Well, gad, madame — She wants to keep 
a coach and occupy lodgings in Drury Lane and will wear 
nothmg but silk stockings and I can’t think what all She’s a 
damned expensive jade. It would cost me less to keep London 
Bridge in repair than to support her.” 

“Still,” said Amber reasonably, “you can’t set up for a beau 
if you don’t keep a whore, can you?” 

He gave her another quick glance of amazement. “Why — 
I — WeU, it’s all the mode, of course, but then — ” 

“And if you’re going to keep a wench she must be pretty and 
the pretty ones come at a high figure.” Suddenly she sobered. 
“Look, sir: Suppose we two strike up a bargain. I’ll give Mrs 
Stark two hundred pound a year — ^while she keeps your good 
graces — and I’ll give you four hundred. You can sign a paper 
agreeing to meet your own expenses from that amount and 
trouble me no furidier. If you run into debt I’ll not be held 
responsible. How does that sound to you?” 

“Why — of course that’s very generous of you, madame. 
Only I thought — ^that is — Mother said — ” 

“Pox on your mother! I don’t care what she said! Now, does 
that satisfy you or no? For if it doesn’t I’ll ask his Majesty to 
speak to ihe Archbishop about an annulment.” 

“An annulment! But, madame — ^how can you? The marriage 
has been consummated!” 

“Who’s to say whether it has or not? And I think I have 
more means of bribing a jury than you! Now, what about it, 
Gerald? I have the paper drawn and it’s in my chamber. Good 
Lord, I don’t know what more you can want! It seems to me 
a mighty generous offer — I don’t have to give you anything at 
all, you know.” 

“Well — very well, then — only — 
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j. -‘Only what?” 

^ “Don’t tell Mother, will you?” 


Chapter Fifty-four 

James was leaning on the window-sill watching some women 
who strolled in the sunny garden below; he gave a soft whistle 
and as they glanced up he waved. The women were first sur- 
prised and then they burst into giggles, beckoning him to come 
down and join them. He began to pantomime, sh^ng his head, 
shrugging his shoulders, jerkmg his thumb back over his shoul- 
der. And then, as a door opened behind him, he straightened 
instantly, composed his face, and swinging window shut 
turned around 

Anne Hyde came out of her brother-m-law’s closet, her ugly 
mouth working with emotion, snuffing her nose and holding a 
wadded handkerchief against her face. The years since the 
Restoration had not improved her appearance. She was now 
thirty years old; her stomach bulged with her sixth pregnancy 
and she had a gross accumulation of fat, for over-eating was 
her comfort; red angry pustules spotted her face, and covering 
each was a small black patch. Anne had caught syphilis from 
Ms Royal Highness. And yet she had about her still a sort of 
awe-inspiring grandeur, a majesty more defiant and more 
proud, perhaps, than if she had been of the blood royal. She 
was not very much liked, but she was respected, and somewhat 
feared. 

Everyone knew that she ruled the Duke, kept Mm hopelessly 
in debt with her extravagance, told him what to do and say in 
council, and that he obeyed her. Only in his amours did he 
preserve his independence and those went on no matter how 
she complained. Frequently he had the women brought to a 
room adjoming their chamto and left Anne’s bed to go out to 
them. But, for the most part, they understood and respected 
each other. 

Slowly she shut the door. He stood and stared at her, his 
face questioning, while she tried to gam control of herself. 
Fmally he spoke. 

“What did he tell you?” 

“What did he tell me!” she repeated bitterly, twisting at her 
ringed hands. “I don’t know what he told me! He listened — 
oh, he hstened most politely. But he wouldn’t promise any- 
thmg. Oh, Your Highness — what can I dor 

York shrugged, but Ms face was morose. “I don’t know.” 

She looked up swiftly and her eyes began to glitter. “You 
don’t know. That’s just hke you! You never know what to do 
no matter what happens — ^you won’t know what to do when 
you’re king! God help you if I’m not here to tell you! Listen 
to me — ” She came across the few feet that had separated 
them and took hold of Ms coat. As she talked her fist pounded 
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against his chest. “You’re not going to stand by like a simple 
fool and watch my father put out by a pack of scheming, lying 
jackals, d’ye hear me? You’ve got to go m there and talk to 
him — make him understand what they’re trying to do! After 
all the years my father’s given to serve the Stuarts, after his 
loyalty and devotion, he can*t do this! He can’t turn him out! 
Go in there now and talk to him — ” She gave him a push. 

“I’ll try,” said York without much conviction. He went 
through that door and knocked at another, openmg it when 
the King’s voice bade him enter “I hope I’m not intruding, 
Sire.” 

Charles looked around over his shoulder with a grin. If he 
knew what his brother had come for he gave no indication of 
it “Not at all, James Come in. You’re just in time to send a 
message to Minette. What shall I tell her for you?” 

The Duke was frowning, occupied with his own thoughts, 
and he hesitated a moment before answering. “Why — tell her 
diat I hope she’ll be able to pay us a visit soon.” 

“That’s what I’m writing about She hopes to come next year. 
Well, James — ^what is it? You’ve got something on your mind.” 

James sat down and leaned forward in his chair, thought- 
fully rubbing the flat palms of his hands together “Yes, Sire, I 
have.” He paused for several moments while his brother 
waited. “Anne is afraid that you don’t intend to deal kindly 
with the Chancellor.” 

Charles smiled. “Then she’s very much mistaken. I shall 
dead with him as kindly as I can But you know as well as I do, 
James, that this isn’t my doing I have a Parliament to answer 
to, and they’re in a mighty critical humour.” 

“But your Majesty wouldn’t sacrifice a man who has served 
you so long and well merely to satisfy Parliament?” James had 
no very good opinion of the country’s governing body, nor of 
his brother’s patience and compromises with it. Things will be 
different, he often told himself, when I come to the throne. 

“No one is more appreciative than I of the Chancellor’s 
service But the truth of the matter is this: He’s outworn his 
usefulness, to me and to England. I know he’s blamed for 
much that hasn’t been his fault, but the fact remains they hate 
him. They want to be nd of him for good and all. What use 
can a man be to me once he allows himself to come to that 
condition?” 

“It can be only a temporary condition — ^if your Majesty will 
take the trouble to help him out of it.” 

“It’s more than that, James. I know he’s loyal and I know 
he’s able-— -but nevertheless he’s stuck in a morass of old- 
fashioned ideas He won’t reahze that the Rebellion changed 
things here in England He doesn’t feel with his finger-tips that 
&ere are new ways now. What’s worse, he doesn’t want to feel 
it. No, James, I’m afraid the Chancellor’s day is done.” 

‘*Done? Do you mean, Sire, that you mtend puttmg him 
aside?” 
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don’t think I have an alternative. He has few enough 
fiends to help him out now — ^he never took the trouble to buy 
himself a party of loyal supporters. He was always above such 
practicalities.” 

“Well, then, Sire, since we’re being frank, why don’t you 
tell me the real reason you mtend dismissing him?” 

“I have.” 

“A different opinion runs through the galleries. There are 
rumours that your Majesty can forgive him everything but in- 
fluencing Mrs Stewart in favour of Richmond.” 

Charles’s black eyes snapped. “Rumour is often impertinent, 
James — and so are you! If you think I’m any such fool as to 
dismiss a man who could be useful to me because of a woman, 
you do my intelligence little justice! You must own I’ve been 
as kind to you as any king has ever been to a brother, and you 
live as much like a monarch as I do! But in this matter I’m 
determined. You can’t change my mmd, so pray trouble me 
about it no more.” 

James bowed courteously and left the room. Kings, he had 
always believed, were meant to be obeyed — ^but the courtiers 
nevertheless noticed and commented upon a certain coolness 
between the two brothers. 

It was not many days after that that the King summoned 
Clarendon to meet him at Whitehall, even though the old man 
had been sick in bed and was living at his house in Piccadilly 
where Charles and the council often met to save him the jour- 
ney to the Palace. Charles and the Duke of York went to the 
Chancellor in his official apartments and there the three of 
them sat down to talk. 

Charles hated this moment, and he might have put it off 
much longer but that he knew it was necessary. For unrest 
seethed through aU the country and had come to a focus in 
Parliament; he hoped to lull it again with the promise that all 
things would be better once the national bogey-man was dis- 
posed of. Yet he had known him long and been served by him 
faithfully. And for all that Clarendon often treated him as 
though he were an unruly schoolboy, criticizing his friends and 
his mistresses, telling him that he was not fit to govern, Charles 
knew that he was the best minister he had had, or was likely 
to have. Once Clarendon was gone he would be left sur- 
rounded by crafty and hostile and selfish men against whose 
cleverness he must pit his own wits and win — or rule England 
no longer. 

But there was no help for it. Charles looked him straight in 
the eye. “My lord, as you must be aware there is a general 
demand for new men in the government. I’m sorry to say this 
to you, but I shall not be able to hold out against them. They 
will want you to resign and I think you would serve your own 
turn best by anticipating them.” 

It was a moment before Clarendon answered. “Your Maj- 
esty can’t be in earnest?” 
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*"1 am. Chancellor I’m sorry, but I am. As you must know, 
I’ve not made this decision suddenly — and I’ve not made It 
alone.” He meant, obviously, that hundreds and thousands of 
Englishmen were of the same opinion 

But Clarendon chose to misinterpret. “Your Majesty refers, 
perhaps, to the Lady?” He had never once called Barbara by 
any other name 

“Truthfully, Chancellor, I do not,” Charles answered softly, 
refusing to take offense. 

“I fear your Majesty’s unworthy companions have had more 
influence than you are yourself aware ” 

“Ods-fish, my lord’” replied Charles with sudden impatience, 
his eyes flashing. “I hope I’m not whoUy deficient m mental 
capacity!” 

Clarendon was once more the schoolmaster. “No one appre- 
ciates better than I, Sire, what your natural parts are — and it 
is for that reason I have long grieved to watch your Majesty 
losing your time and England’s m the company of such crea- 
tures as the Lady and her — ” 

Charles stood up “My lord, I’ve heard you at length on this 
subject before! You will excuse me if I decline to hear it again! 
I will send Secretary Morrice to you for the Great Seal! Good- 
day!” Swiftly and without once glancing back he walked from 
the room 

Clarendon and York both watched him go. When the door 
had closed, their eyes slowly veered around to meet For a 
long moment they stared at each other, but neither spoke. At 
last Clarendon bowed and slowly he crossed the room and 
went out into the sunlight Clustered there about the doorway, 
sitting on the grass, lounging against the walls were a score or 
more of men and some women — ^the news had spread that the 
Chancellor was with the King and they had gathered to watch 
him come out. His eyes narrowed, swept over them, and then 
as heads turned and mouths smiled he walked between them 
and on. He heard the murmurs begin to rise. 

He had almost crossed the garden when all at once a gay 
feminine voice cried out to him “Goodbye, Chancellor!” 

It was Lady Castlemaine on the balcony above, surrounded 
by cages of bright-feathered birds; on one side of her stood 
Lord Arlington and on the other was Bab May. Though it was 
almost noon she had jumped out of bed when they told her 
that he was coming and now she was fastening her dressing- 
gown as she stood there above him, grinning, her red hair 
streaming loose 

“Goodbye, Chancellor!” she repeated. “I trust we won’t meet 
again!” 

The young men gathered below laughed, looking from him 
up to her and then back again. For a moment Clarendon’s 
eyes met hers in the first direct look he had ever given her. 

Now very slowly he straightened his shoulders; his face was 
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Iffred and old, marked by pam and disillusion — something 
^that was both contempt and pity showed there ' 

" “Madame,” he said quietly, but with perfect distinctness “If 
you live, you will grow old.” Then he walked on, passing out 
of sight, but Barbara leaned over the railmg above, stanng, 
dismayed. 

The young men were calling up their congratulations and 
compliments to her, Arlington and Bab May were both talking 
— but she heard none of them. All of a sudden she whirled 
around, pushing with her hands at the two men, and then 
she fled back into her chamber and slammed shut the door. 
Swiftly she snatched up a mirror, rushed with it to the light 
and stood staring at what she saw, her fingers touching her 
cheeks, her mouth, trailing down over her breasts 

It isn’t true* she thought desperately. Damn that old bastard 
— of course it isn’t true! I’ll never be old — I’ll never look any 
different* Why, I’m only twenty-seven and that isn’t old. It’s 
young — a woman’s at her best at twenty-seven! 

But she remembered a time, perhaps only yesterday, when 
twenty-seven had seemed very old, when she had dreaded and 
avoided the thought of it. Oh, drat him* Why did he say that! 
She felt sick and tired and full of resentful hatred Somehow, 
after all their years of despising each other he had had the 
last word But then a rebellious determination flared within 
her. Outside the men were waiting, excited, tnumphant — ^what 
did it matter what a stupid malicious old man had said? He 
was gone now and she would never see him again She flung 
away the mirror and went to the door, threw it open again and 
walked out, smiling. 

Throughout the Palace there was fear and unrest Men dis- 
trusted one another and those who had seemed friends now 
scarcely spoke but passed in the corridors as though neither 
friend nor foe existed. Whispers and murmurs leaped from 
mouth to mouth, rumours swept along — ^some like vagrant 
breezes which merely touched and were gone, others of such 
force that all seemed to bend and rock before them. No one 
felt safe. The Chancellor was out, but they were not so well 
satisfied as they had expected to be. Which one would go down 
next? 

Many said it would be Lady Castlemaine. 

Barbara heard the talk herself but shrugged nonchalantly 
and did not trouble herself about it She was perfectly confi- 
dent that when and if that time came she would be able to 
bully him as she had in the past. She had her comfortable 
easy life there at Court and did not intend that anyone should 
put her out of it And then one morning when she was in bed 
with Mr. Jermyn, Wilson burst excitedly into the room. 

“Your Ladyship! Oh, your Ladyship — here he comes!” 

Barbara sat up and gave her hair an angry toss, while Mr. 
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Jermyn peeped inquisitively over the top of the covers “What 
the devil d’you mean coming in here*^ I thought I — ” 

“But it’s the King! He’s coming down the hall — he’ll be here 
in just a moment ” 

“Oh, my God! Keep ’im off a minute, will you’ Jermyn, for 
Christ’s sake — stop staring like a stupid booby and get out of 
here!” 

Henry Jermyn scrambled out of bed, grabbed up his 
breeches in one hand and his penwig in the other and made for 
the door. Barbara lay down again and pulled the blankets up 
to her chin. She could hear the spaniels as they came m at a 
run and, just in the next room, the King’s murmurous laugh 
and his voice as he paused to speak to Mrs Wilson (There was 
gossip that he had recently begun an affair with her pretty 
serving-woman, though Barbara had not yet been able to make 
either of them admit it.) Opening one eye she saw, to her hor- 
ror, that Jermyn had left behind a shoe and quickly snatching 
it up she flung it into the bed Then she jerked the curtains to 
and lay down, composing her face to pretend that she was 
sleeping. 

She heard the door of the bedroom open and in an instant 
a couple of the dogs had leaped between the curtains and were 
prancing on her pillows, licking at her face Barbara muttered 
a curse and flung out one hand to ward them off just as 
Charles pulled back the curtains and stood smiling down at 
her, not at all fooled by the questioning sleepy look she gave 
him. He swooped the two dogs off onto the floor 

“Good morning, madame ” 

“Why — good morning. Sire ” She sat up, one hand in her 
hair, the other modestly holding the sheets to her naked 
breasts “What o’clock? Is it late‘s” 

“Almost noon ” 

Now he reached down and took hold of the long blue ribbon 
on Mr Jermyn’s shoe and very slowly he drew it out and held 
it up, looking at it quizzically, as though not quite certain what 
it was Barbara watched him with a kind of sullen apprehen- 
sion. He twirled it slowly about by the string, observing it care- 
fully on all sides. 

“Well,” he said finally, “so this is the latest divertissement 
for ladies of quality — substituting the shoe for the gentleman. 
I’ve heard some say it improves mightily upon nature What’s 
your opinion, madame*^” 

“My opinion is that someone’s been spying on me and sent 
you here to catch me’ Well — Fm quite alone, as you may see. 
Look behind the screens and drapes, pray, to satisfy yourself ” 

Charles smiled and tossed the shoe to the spaniels who 
seized upon it eagerly. Then he sat down on the bed, facing 
her. “Let me give you some advice, Barbara. As one old friend 
to another, I think that Jacob Hall would give you more satis- 
faction for your time and money than Mr. Jermyn is likely to 
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(fo.” Jacob Hall was a handsome muscular acrobat who per- 
formed at the fairs and, sometimes, at Court. 

Barbara retorted quickly “I don’t doubt that Jacob Hall is 
as fine a gentleman as Moll Davis is a lady!” Moll Davis was 
his Majesty’s newest mistress, an actress m the Duke of York’s 
Theatre 

“I don’t doubt it, either,” he agreed For a long moment they 
looked at each other “Madame,” he said at last, “I believe that 
the time has come for you and me to have a talk.” 

Something inside her took a plunging drop. Then it hadn’t 
been just gossip, after all Instantly her manner became re- 
respectful and polite, and almost flirtatious “Why, certainly. 
Your Majesty. What about?” Her violet eyes were wide and in- 
nocent 

“I think we need pretend no longer. When a man and woman 
who are married have ceased to love each other there is noth- 
ing for them but to find entertainment elsewhere. Fortunately, 
it’s otherwise with us ” 

That was the boldest statement of his feelings he had ever 
made to her. Sometimes, in anger, he had spoken sharply, but 
she had always assured herself that he had meant it no more 
than she meant what she said when angry And she refused to 
believe even now that he could actually be serious. 

“Do you mean, Sire,” she asked him softly, “that you don’t 
love me any more?” 

He gave her a faint smile. “Why is it a woman will always 
ask that, no matter how well she knows the answer?” 

She stared at him, sick in the pit of her stomach. The very 
posture of his body showed boredom and weanness, his face 
had the finality of a man who understands his feelings per- 
fectly Was it possible? Was he really and truly tired of her? 
She had had warning enough for the past four years, both 
from him and from others, but she had ignored it, refusing to 
believe that he could fall out of love with her as he had fallen 
out of love with other women. 

“What do you intend to do?” Her voice was now just a 
whisper 

“That’s what I’ve come to discuss with you. Since we don’t 
love each other any longer — ” 

“Oh, but Sire!” she protested swiftly. “I love you! It’s just 
that you — ” 

He gave her a look of frank disgust. “Barbara, for the love of 
God spare me fiiat. I suppose you think I’ve pretended to my- 
self that you were in love with me. Well — I haven’t I was be- 
yond the age of such illusions when I met you. And if I loved 
you once, which I suppose I did, I don’t any longer. I think 
it’s time we make a new arrangement ” 

“A new — You intend to turn me out?” 

He gave a short unpleasant laugh. “That would be rather 
like turning the rabbit to the hounds, wouldn’t it? They’d tear 
you to pieces in two minutes ” His black eyes swung over her 
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face, amused and contemptuous. “No, my dear Fli deal fairly 
With you We’ll come to a settlement of some kind.” 

“Ok.” Barbara relaxed visibly. That was another matt^ 
again. He was still willing to “deal fairly,” to come to a “settle- 
ment.” She thought she knew well enough how to handle that. 
“I want to please your Majesty. But I hope you’ll give me leave 
to think this over for a day or two I’ve got my children to con- 
sider. No matter what happens to me I want them to have 
the things they should — 

“They’ll be taken care of Study your terms then — I’ll come 
here Thursday at this hour to discuss them with you ” 

He got up, made her a casual bow, snapped his fingers at 
the dogs and left her without a backward glance Barbara sat 
staring at the foot of the bed, puzzled, uneasy, worried And 
then she heard him talking softly and there was Wilson’s ex- 
cited giggle Suddenly she jumped out of bed and shouted: 

“Wilson! Wilson, come in here! I need you!” 

Thursday she met him at the door of her chamber, beauti- 
fully gowned and painted, and though he had half expected to 
find her m tears of hystencal anger she was gracious and 
charming — the old pose he had seen so seldom these past two 
or three years The maids were dismissed and they sat down 
alone, face to face, each taking the other’s measure. Barbara 
knew at once that he had not changed his mind, as she had 
hoped he would, during that interval 

She gave him a piece of paper, a neat itemized list written 
in black ink, and sat drumming her nails on the arm of the 
chair as he read it; her eyes roamed the room but now and 
again flickered back to him He scanned the page hastily, slowly 
his eyebrows contracted and he gave a low whistle. Without 
looking up at her he began to read: 

“Twenty-five thousand to clear your debts. Ten thousand a 
year allowance. A duchy for yourself and earldoms for the 
boys — ” He glanced across swiftly, a half humorous scowl on 
his face. “Ods-fish, Barbara’ You must think I’m King Midas, 
Remember, I’m that pauper, Charles Stuart — ^whose country 
has just gone through the worst plague and fire in history and 
is up to its ears in debt for war. You damned well know I 
haven’t the means to support aU this!” He gave the paper a 
whack with his hand and tossed it aside. 

Barbara shrugged, smiling. “Why, Sire, how should I know? 
You’ve given me more than that m the past — and now you 
want to get rid of me, though no fault of my own — Why, 
Lord, Your Majesty, only in ordinary decency you should give 
me that much. It takes a deal of money to look a hostile world 
in the face. You know that as well as anyone. I might as well 
be dead as try to get along on less once you’ve cast me off-— 
Why, my life wouldn’t be worth the living!” 

“I have no intention of making your life miserable to you. 
But you know I can’t possibly make such an arrangement as 
this.” 
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{i‘On the other hand, the mother of five of your children 
shouldn’t have to beg for her living when you grow tired of 
her, should she? How would it look for you, Sire, if the world 
knew you’d turned me off with a stmgy settlement?” 

“Has it ever occurred to you that in France there are sev- 
eral very comfortable nunneries where a lady of your religion 
might live well and happily on under five hundred pound a 
year*?” 

For an instant Barbara stared at him All at once she gave 
a sharp explosive laugh “Damn me, but you do have the droH- 
est wit! Come, now. Can you imagine me m a nunnery?” 

He smiled m spite of himself. “Not very well,” he admitted. 
“Still, I can’t make any such allowance as that.” 

“Well, then — perhaps we can agree another way.” 

“And what way might that be*?” 

“Why can’t I stay on here‘s Perhaps you don’t love me any 
more, but surely it can’t matter to you if I live in the Palace. 
I’ll trouble you no farther — ^you go your way and I’ll go mine. 
After all, isn’t it unfair to make me wretched because you’ve 
fallen out of love with me?” 

He knew how much sincerity there was in what she said, 
and yet he had begun to think Aat perhaps that would be the 
easiest way, after all. No sudden break to wrench them apart, 
no unpleasant scenes of tears and recriminations — ^but a slow 
and easy drifting. Someday she would go of her own accord. 
Yes, that might be best. At any rate it would be the least trou- 
ble — and immediate expense — ^to him. 

He got to his feet. “Very well then, madame. Trouble me 
no more and we’ll get along well enough. Live any way you 
like, but live as quietly as you can. And one thing more: If 
you tell no one about this, no one will know it — for I’ll not 
mention it.” 

“Oh, thank you, Sire? You are kind?” 

She came to stand before him and looked up into his face, 
her eyes coaxing, inviting him She still hoped that a kiss and 
half an hour in bed could change everyffiing — expunge the 
animosity and distrust which had grown out of the passionate 
infatuation with which they had begun. He stared at her stead- 
ily and then, very faintly, he smiled; his hand made a light 
gesture and he walked beyond her and out of the room Bar- 
bara turned to watch him, stunned, as though she had had a 
slap in the face. 

A couple of days later she went into the country to have an 
abortion, for this child, she knew, he would never own. But it 
had also occurred to her that if she was gone for a few weeks 
he would forget everything that had been unpleasant between 
them and begin to miss her — ^he would send for her to come 
back, as he had done in the old days. Someday, she told her- 
self, he’ll love me again, I know he will. Next time we meet, 
things wffl be different. 
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Chapter Fifty-five 

She lived at the top of Maypole Alley, a narrow little street 
off Drury Lane, m a two-room lodging which looked exactly 
as she always did — careless and untidy, with nothing m its 
place. Silk stockings were flung over chair-backs, a soiled 
smock lay In a heap on the floor just beside the bed, orange- 
peelings littered the table and empty ale-glasses stood about, 
unwashed. The fireplace was heaped with ashes and apparently 
had not been swept out for years. Dust coated the furniture 
and puffs of it drifted over the floor, for the girl she hired to 
come in and clean had not been there for several days. Every- 
thing suggested an abandonment to chaos, a gay headlong con- 
tempt for stodgy tidiness. 

In the middle of the floor Nell Gwynne was dancing. 

Barefooted, she whirled and spun, twisted her hthe body 
and flung her skirts high, completely unselfconscious, absorbed 
and happy. In one chair sprawled Charles Hart, watching her 
through half-shut lids, and sitting astraddle another was John 
Lacy, who also acted for the King’s Company and who also 
had been Nelly’s lover. A fourteen- or fifteen-year-old boy, a 
street-musician they had called m, stood nearby and scraped 
on his cheap fiddle. 

When at last she stopped and made them a curtsy so deep 
that her bowed head touched her knee, the men broke into 
hearty applause. Nelly looked up at them, eyes sparkling with 
eager dehght, and still pantmg from the violent exertion she 
leaped to her feet. 

“Did you hke it? Do you think I’m a better dancer than her?” 

Hart waved his hand. “Better? Why, you make Moll Davis 
look clumsy as a pregnant cowl” 

Nelly laughed, but her face changed swiftly. She reached 
for an orange and began to peel it, rolling out her lower lip in 
exaggerated pique. “Much good it does me. There’s no one 
there to see me these days. Lord, the pit’s been empty as a 
Dutchman’s noddle ever since his Majesty gave her that dia- 
mond ring! They’ve all got to have a look at the King’s latest 
whore.” 

“You’d think a new royal mistress wouldn’t be such a curi- 
osity any more,” remarked Lacy, knocking out his pipe on the 
edge of the table, stepping on the ashes as they fell to the 
toor. “I can count a baker’s dozen from the stage any day I 

At that moment there was a loud rapping on the door and 
NeUy ran to open it. A liveried footman stood there. “Mrs. 
Kmght presents her service to you, madame, and would like 
a word with you. She waits below in her coach.” 

Nelly glanced back at the two men from over her shoulder 
and screwed up her face to wink. “Speak of the Devil-— here’s 
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another one below. You’ll find sack and brandy in the cup- 
board. Maybe there’s something to eat in the food-hutch. I’ll 
be back in a moment.” 

She disappeared, but an instant later returned to shde her 
feet into a pair of high-heeled, square-toed pumps, and then 
picking up her skirts she went swooping down the stairs and 
out into the street A gilded coach-and-four stood there, the 
door held open by a footman. Mary Knight sat mside, her beau- 
tiful face painted an almost ghstening white, and she reached 
out one jewelled arm to take hold of Nelly’s wrist. 

“Come, sweetheart — get m I want to talk to you.” Her voice 
was warm and sweet as a melody, and she smelled of some 
drowsy perfume. 

Nelly obediently climbed in and flounced down beside her. 
Not at all conscious of her own gnmmess, she looked at Mary 
with passionate admiration. “Lord, Maryl I swear you’re pret- 
tier every time I see you!” 

“Pshaw, child. It’s only that I wear fine clothes nowadays, 
and a jewel or so. By the way, whatever became of that pearl 
necklace my Lord Buckhurst gave you?” 

NeU shrugged. “I sent it back to ’im.” 

“Sent it back? Good God! What for?” 

“Oh — I don’t know. What good is a string of pearls to me? 
My mother would have pawned it to buy brandy or to get 
Rose’s husband out of Newgate.” Rose was Nelly’s sister. 

“Sweetheart, let me tell you somethmg. Never give u/zything 
back. Often enough by the time a woman’s thirty she has noth- 
mg to live on but the presents made her when she was young.” 

But Nelly was j‘ust seventeen and thirty was a thousand 
years away, “I’ve never been hungry. I’ll hve somehow. What 
did you want to see me for, Mary?” 

“I want to take you callmg. Are you dressed? Is your hair 
combed?” The hght from the torches was too unsteady to see 
distinctly. 

“Well enough, I warrant. Who’re we calling on?” 

“A gentleman named Charles Stuart.” She paused a moment, 
for NeUy sat in silence, not realizmg whom she meant. “His 
Maj'esty, King Charles III” The words rolled off her tongue 
like the flare of trumpets and ‘a chill ran over Nelly’s flesh, 
along her arms and down her back. 

“King Charles!” she whispered. “He wants to see me!” 

“He does. And he asked me, as an old friend, to carry the 
invitation.” 

Nelly sat perfectly rigid, staring straight ahead of her. “Holy 
Mother of God!” she whispered. And then she flew into a sud- 
den tempest of indecision and fright. “But I’m all undone ’ My 
hair’s down! I haven’t got any stockings on! Oh, Maryl I can’t 
go!” 

Mary put one hand over hers. “Of course you can,^^sweet- 
heart. I’ll lend you my cloak. And I’ve got a comb here.” 

“Oh, but Mary — 1 can’t! I just can’t!” She stabbed about for 
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ao excuse and suddenly remembered Hart and Lacy waiting lip- 
stairs for her' She started to get out. *‘I’ve got callers mj^lf 
I just remembered. I — ” 

Maiy took her arm and firmly pulled her back again “He’s 
expecting you ” She leaned forward and rapped on the front 
wall of the coach. “Drive away!” 

It was only a little more than half a mile to Whitehall and 
Nelly spent that time draggmg Mary’s comb through the snarls 
of her coarse thick blonde hair, her stomach fluttering and the 
palms of her hands cold and wet. Her throat was so tight she 
could scarcely speak, though from time to time she murmured 
“Oh, Jesus!” ’ 

At the Palace she got out, Mary’s cloak flung over her shoul- 
ders, and just before she ran off Mary shd the pearl drops from 
her ears and handed them to her. “Wear these, sweetheart. I’ll 
wait for you to drive you home.” 

Nelly took them, made a step or two away, and then turned 
suddenly and came back to the coach. “I can’t go, Marv! T 
can’t! He’s the Kmg!” ^ 

“Go along, child. He’s waiting for you.” 

Nelly closed her eyes hard and murmured a prayer and 
then crossed the courtyard, went through the door Mary had 
pointed out and along a winding hall-way, down a flight of 
stairs to another door; there she knocked. A footman opened 
it, she gave him her name, and was admitted She found her- 
self m a handsomely furnished room. There were gold-framed 
porffaits on the walls, a great carved fireplace, embroidered 
chairs from France. For a long moment she stood just inside 
the doorway, staring about her in awe, nervously cleaning the 
dirt from beneath her finger-nails. 

After two or three minutes William ChifiSnch came in, well- 
fed and silky, with pouches under his eyes and a sensual mouth, 
belching gently as though he had just risen from a too rich 
meal. His appearance put her somewhat at ease, for he was 
no more fearsome than any other man, even if he was the 
King’s Page of the Backstairs. 

He raised his eyebrows faintly as he saw her standmg there. 
“Madame Gwynne?” 

Nelly gave a little curtsy. “Aye.” 

“You know, I suppose, madame, that it is not I who sent 
for you?” 


Nelly And then she added 
quickly for fear of having hurt his feehngs, “Not that I 
wouldn’t be pleased if it had been — ” 

“I understand, madame. And do you feel that you are cor- 
rectly costumed for an interview with his Majesty?” 

NeUy glanced down at her blue woollen gown and found it 
spotted with food and wine, stained in the armpits from many 
weeks of wear; there was a rent low in the skirt through which 
her red linen petticoat showed. She was unconcerned about 
ner dress, as she was about all her appearance, and took her 
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prettiness very much for granted. Though she was paid the 
good wage of sixty pounds a year she spent it carelessly, enter- 
taining fnends who came to see her, buying brandy for her 
fat sodden mother and gifts for Rose, tossing coins to every 
beggar who approached her m the streets. 

“It’s what I was wearing, sir, when Mrs. Knight called for 
me. I didn’t know — I can go back and change — I have a very 
fine gown for special occasions — ^blue satin, with a silver petti- 
coat and — ” 

“There isn’t time now But here — ^try some of this.” 

He crossed the room, picked up a bottle and gave it to her. 
Nelly took out the stopper, rolling her eyes ecstatically as she 
smelled the heavy-sweet odour Then she tipped the bottle 
against her bodice until the perfume made a wet round circle, 
dabbing more of it on her breasts and wrists and hve curling 
hair. 

“That’s enough’” warned Chijfifinch, and took it away from 
her He glanced at the clock m a standmg walnut case. “It’s 
time. Come with me.” 

He walked out of the room and for an instant Nelly hesi- 
tated, gulping hard once, her heart pounding until she felt 
scarcely able to breathe, then with sudden resolution she lifted 
her skirts and followed him They went out into a dim hallway. 
Chiffinch lighted a candle from one which was burning there, 
stuck It into a brass holder and, turning, gave it to her. 

“Here, this will light you up the stairs. At the top there’s a 
door which will be unlocked. Open it and go into the ruelle, 
but don’t make a sound until his Majesty comes for you. He 
may be occupied in talking to one of the ministers or writing 
a letter.” 

She stared solemnly at him, nodding her head, and glanced 
up uncertainly toward the invisible door. In her trembling 
hand the candle sent shaking shadows across the walls. She 
looked back to Chiffinch again, as if for moral support, but he 
merely stood and stared at her, thinking that the King would 
never send again for this unkempt creature. Slowly she began 
to mount the stairs, holdmg up her skirts with her free hand; 
but her knees felt so weak she was sure she would never be 
able to reach the top. She kept on and on, feeling as though 
she mounted some endless flight m a terrifying dream. Chif- 
finch stood and watched her until he saw the door open, her 
profile silhouetted as she paused to blow out the candle, and 
then with a shrug of his shoulders he went back to his supper 
guests. 

But he was mistaken, for not many nights later she was 
there again, clean this time and dressed in her blue satin and 
silvercloth gown. There was about her still, however, a certain 
joyous carelessness, as though her spirits were too exuberant, 
too buoyantly full to take time with trifles. And this time Chif- 
finch greeted her with a smile, caught m her spell. 

Nelly could not get over the wonder of this thing that had 
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happened to her; she felt almost as though she were the first 
mistress Charles had taken “Oh, Mary!” she cried breath- 
lessly that first mght when she came back out to the coach 
“He’s wonderful! Why — ^he treated me just like — ^just like I 
was a princess!” And suddenly she had burst into tears, laugh- 
ing and crying at once. I’ve fallen in love with him! she 
thought. Nell Gwynne — daughter of the London streets, com- 
mon trollop and public performer — ^in love with the King of 
England! Oh, what a fool! And yet, who could help it? 

Not long after that Charles asked her what yearly allow- 
ance she would want and though she laughed and told him 
that she was ready to serve the Crown for nothing, he insisted 
that she name a price The next time she came she asked Chif- 
finch what she should say. 

“You’re worth five hundred a year, sweetheart — ^just for that 
smile.” 

But when she came downstairs again she seemed sad and 
subdued and ClitSnch asked her what had happened. NeU 
looked at him for a moment, her chin began to quiver and 
suddenly she was crying. “Oh! He laughed at me! He asked 
me and I said five hundred pound and — and he laughed!” 
Chifiinch put his arms about her and while she sobbed he 
stroked the back of her head, telling her that she must be a 
little patient — ^that one day soon she would have much more 
than five hundred pounds from him . 

She did not care about the money, but she did care a great 
deal that he should not consider her to be worth five hundred 
pounds — ^when he had spent much more than that on a single 
ring for Moll Davis. 

Nelly and Moll Davis were well acquainted, for all the actors 
knew one another and knew also everything that happened 
in that small bohemian world which hung on the fnnges of 
the Court, And because she liked people and was not inclined 
to be jealous she liked Moll despite their nvalry in the theatre 
— and now in another sphere — ^until she heard that MoU had 
been making fun of her because Charles had refused her the 
price she had asked. 

“Nelly’s a common slut,” said Moll. “She won’t amuse him 
long.” 

Moll herself made great capital of the rumour that she was 
the illegitimate daughter of the Earl of Berkshire, though 
actually her father was a blacksmith and she had been a milk- 
maid before coming to London to try her fortune. 

“A common slut, am I?” said Nelly, when she heard that 
“Well, perhaps I am. I don’t pretend to be anything else. But 
we’ll see whether I know how to amuse his Majesty or not!” 

^d she set out to visit Moll with a large box of homemade 
candy tucked under her arm. She threaded her way up one 
narrow crooked little alley and down another, flipping coins to 
a dozen beggars, waving an arm in greeting at various women 
hangmg out their wmdows, stopping to talk to a little girl seU- 
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a platter of evil-smelling fish — she gave her a guinea to 
bay shoes and a cloak, for the winter was setting m The day 
was sunny but cold and she walked along swiftly, her hair cov- 
ered with a hood, her long woollen cloak slapping about her. 

Moll lived not far from Maypole Alley m a second-floor 
lodging much like Nell’s own, though she had been bragging 
that his Majesty was going to take a fine house and furnish it 
for her Nelly rapped at fee door, greeted Moll wife a broad 
grin, and stepped inside while the girl still stood staring at her. 
Her eye went quickly round the room, picking out evidences 
of new luxury: yellow-velvet drapes at the windows, a fine 
carved chair or two, the silver-backed mirror Moll was hold- 
ing in her hand. 

“Well, Moll*” Nelly tossed back her hood, unfastened the 
button at her throat. “Aren’t you going to make me welcome? 
Oh! Maybe you’ve got company*” She pretended surprise, as 
though she had just noticed that Moll wore only her smock 
and starched ruffled petticoat, with her feet m mules and her 
hair down her back. 

Moll stared at her suspiciously, searching for the motive of 
this visit, and her plump dainty-featured little face did not 
smile She knew that Nell must have heard the things she had 
been saying about her. She lifted her chm and pursed her lips, 
full of airs and newly acquired hauteur “No,” she said. “I’m 
all alone. If you must know — ^I’m dressing to see his Majesty — 
at ten o’clock.” 

“Heavens!” cried Nell, glancing at the clock. “Then you 
must hurry! It’s nearly six*” Nelly was amused. Imagine taking 
four hours to dress — even for the King! “Well, come on, then. 
We can gossip while you’re making ready. Here, Moll — ^I 
brought you something Oh, it’s really nothing very much. 
Some sweets Rose and I made — ^with nuts in, the kind you 
always hke.” 

Moll, disarmed by the thoughtful gesture, reached for fee 
box as Nell held it toward her, and finally she smiled. “Oh, 
thank you, Nell! How kind of you to remember how much I 
love sweets!” She opened it and took up a large piece, popped it 
into her mouth and began to munch, licked her fingers and 
extended the box to Nell. 

Nelly declined. “No, thanks, Moll. Not just now. I ate some 
while we were making it.” 

“Oh, it’s delicious, Nell! Such an unusual flavour, too! Come 
on in, my dear — I have some things to show you. Lord, I vow 
and swear there can’t be a more generous man m Europe than 
his Majesty* He all but pelts me with fine gifts* Just look at this 
jewel case. Solid gold, and every jewel on it is real — I know 
because I had a jeweller appraise it. And these are real sap- 
phires on this patch-box too. And look at this lace fan! Have 
you ever seen anything to compare? Just think, he had his 
sister send it from Pans, especially for me,” She thrust two 
more pieces of candy into her mouth and her eyes ran over 
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the gown Nelly was wearing. It was made of red linsey-woolsey, 
a material warm and serviceable enough, but certainly neither 
beautiful nor luxurious. “But then of course you didn’t want 
to wear your diamond necklace coming through the streets.” 

Nell felt like crying or slapping her face, but she merely 
smiled and said softly, “I haven’t any diamond necklace. He 
hasn’t given me an5d:hing.” 

Moll lifted her brows in pretended surprise and sat down to 
finish painting her face. “Oh, well — don’t fret about it, my dear. 
Probably he will — if he should take a fancy to you ” She 
picked up another piece of candy and then began to dust Span- 
ish paper onto her cheeks with a hare’s foot Nelly sat with 
her hands clasped over one knee and watched her. 

Moll struggled with her hair for at least an hour, asking 
Nelly to put m a bodkin here or take one out there “Oh, gad?” 
she cried at last. “A lady simply can’t do her own head? I vow 
I must have a woman — ^I’ll speak to him about it tonight.” 

When the royal coach arrived at shortly after nine MoU 
gave an excited shriek, crammed the last three pieces of candy 
into her mouth, snatched up mask and fan and muff and 
gloves and went out of the room m a swirl of satins and scent. 
Nelly followed her down to the coach, wished her luck and 
waved her good-bye. But when the coach rattled off she stood 
and watched it and laughed until tears came to her eyes and 
her sides began to ache. 

Now, Mrs. Davis! We’ll see what airs you give yourself next 
time we meet! 

The following day Nelly went to the Duke’s Theatre with 
young John Villiers — ^Buckingham’s distant relation, some- 
where m the sprawhng Vilhers tribe — ^to see whether her rival 
dared show herself on the boards after wbat had happened the 
night before And Villiers — ^because he hoped to have a favour 
from her after the play — paid out four shillings for each of 
them and they took their seats in one of the middle-boxes, 
directly over die stage where MoU could not miss seemg them 
if she was there. 

As they sat down Nell became conscious that there were 
two men in the box directly adjoimng theirs and that both of 
them had watched her as she came in. She glanced at them, a 
smile on her lips — and then she gave a little gasp of horrified 
surprise and one hand went to her throat It was the King and 
his brother, both apparently incognito for they were in ordi- 
nary dress, and the J^ng wore neither the Star nor the Garter. 
In fact, their suits were far more conservative than those of 
most of the gaUants buzzing away down in Fop Corner, next 
the stage. 

Charles smiled, nodding his head slightly in greeting, and 
York gave her an intent stare. NeUy managed to return the 
smile but she wanted desperately to get up and run and would, 
in fact, have done so but that she did not care to draw the 
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attention of the entire theatre upon them. And furthermore 
Betterton, wrapped m the traditional long black cloak, had 
now come out onto the apron of the stage to speak the pro- 
logue. 

She stayed, but even after the prologue was over and the 
curtains had been drawn for the first act she sat rigid and 
tense, not daring to move her head, scarcely seeing the stage at 
all. Finally Villiers shook her elbow and whispered in her ear. 

“What’s the matter with you, Nell? You look as though 
you’re in a fit!” 

“Shh! I think I am!” 

Vilhers looked annoyed, not knowing whether to take her 
seriously or not. “D’you want to go?” 

“No Of course not. Be still.” 

She did not even glance at him, but her cheeks had begun 
to bum for she was aware that Charles was looking at her, 
and he was so close that by leaning over slightly she could 
have touched his arm. And ^en suddenly she turned her head 
and stared him full in the eyes, questiomngly. He grinned, his 
teeth shining white beneath his black mustache, and NeUy gave 
a relieved httle laugh. Then he wasn’t angry! He had thought 
it a good joke too. 

“What brings you here?” asked Charles, speaking in a low 
voice so as to attract no more attention than could be helped 
from those around them 

“Why — a — came to see if it’s true Moll Davis is a better 
dancer than I am.” 

“And do you imagine she’ll be dancing today?” His eyes 
sparkled at her obviously painful embarrassment and confu- 
sion. “I should think she might be sick at home with the colic.” 

In spite of herself Nell blushed and dropped her lashes, 
unable to face him. “I’m sorry, Sire. I wanted to pay her back 
for — ” Suddenly she looked up at him, eager and senous. “Oh, 
forgive me, your Majesty! I’ll never do such a thing again!” 

At this Charles laughed outright and his familiar deep voice 
drew several glances. “Give your apologies to her, not to me. 
I haven’t spent such an entertaining evening in a long while.” 
He leaned closer, put the back of his hand to his mouth and 
whispered confidentially, “To tell you tmly, madame, I think 
Mrs. Davis is mightily out of humour with you.” 

With sudden boldness Nelly retorted, “Well, she must be 
mighty simple or she wouldn’t have been taken in with a stale 
old trick like that! She should have known it was physicked 
after the first bite!” 

At that moment Moll came whirling out onto the stage 
below them, spinning round and round, a small graceful figure 
in her close-fitted boy’s breeches and thin white-linen blouse. 
A spontaneous roar of shouts and applause went up. Charles 
gave Nelly a brief glance, one eyebrow lifted as much as to say, 
Well, she did dare to come after all. Then he returned his 
attention to the stage and it was not long before the girl on it 
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saw him and smiled, as brazenly self-assured as though noth- 
ing at all unusual had happened the night before. 

But just the next moment she saw Nell sitting there beside 
him, leaning with her elbows on the railing, grinning down at 
her. For an instant Moll’s face lost its smile, then immediately 
she stuck it back on again. Swiftly NeUy raised her thumb to 
her nose and waggled her fingers, but not so swiftly that his 
Majesty missed the impudent gesture. When Moll’s dance was 
over she flung several kisses toward the middle-box; then she 
was gone and she appeared no more, for she had no part in 
the play that afternoon. 

From time to time as the play progressed Charles and Nelly 
exchanged opinions on the acting, a song, a bit of stage-busi- 
ness, costuming and scenery, or the rest of the audience. 
VHliers was beginning to look disgruntled, but York glanced 
now and again at his brother’s newest mistress with pleased 
interest, hking her expressive face, her gaiety and the spon- 
taneous happy laugh that crinkled her blue eyes till they all 
but disappeared. 

When at last the play was done and they were getting up 
to leave Charles casually remarked, “Now that I think on it, 
I don’t believe I’ve eaten any supper yet. Have you, James?” 

“No. No, I can’t say that I have.” 

Nelly gave Villiers a swift nudge in the ribs with her elbow 
and when he did not take his cue quick enough she kicked 
him sharply on the ankle. He winced at that and promptly 
said: “Your Majesty, if it would not be too great an imperti- 
nence, may I beg the honour of your company, and his High- 
ness’s company, at supper with me?” 

ygjharles and York accepted instantly and aU of them left the 
wheii together, hailed a hackney and set out for the Rose 
dared was already dark, though not yet six-thirty, and the 
night beS gusts, Charles and York were not recognized at 
from her^<^^ uien had their hats puUed low and cloaks 
them and^ chins, and Nelly wore a full vizard. The 
directly ov^ upstairs to a private room, which they 
if she was th^ uo more ado than if they had been any trio 

As they a wench to supper. 

two men ir^s not very gay, for he resented the King’s intra- 
them haduarles and James and Nelly enjoyed themselves im- 
smile /• They ordered all the most expensive and delicious 
cvu the famous kitchen prepared, drank champagne, cracked 
raw oysters, and ate until they had turned the table into a lit- 
ter of shells and bones and empty bottles. It was two hours 
before Charles suddenly snapped his fingem and said that he 
must be on his way. His wife was expectmg him in the Draw- 
ing-Room that night to hear a newly arrived Italian eunuch who 
was opposed to have the sweetest voice in Christendom. 

With the first enthusiasm he had shown ViUiers jumped to 
his feet and bellowed downstairs for the bill. The waiter came 
in as Charles was holding Nelly’s cloak for her and, because 
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lie was obviously the eldest, presented the biU to him. Charles, 
a little dninK, gl^ced at it and gave a low whistle, expen- 
mentally put ms fingers into the various pockets of his coat 
and each time brought them out empty. 

“Not a shilling. What about you, James?” 

James likewise searched his pockets and wagged his head. 
Nelly burst into peals of delighted laughter “Ods-fish'” she 
cried. “But this is the poorest company that ever I was in at a 
tavern!” 

The royal brothers both looked to Villiers who tried not to 
show his irritation as he gave his last shilling to pay the bill. 
Then they went downstairs where both Charles and James 
Idssed Nelly good-bye before they climbed into a hackney and 
set out for Whitehall, hanging out the coach windows to wave 
back at her. She flung them enthusiastic kisses. 

By the next day the story was ail over the Palace and was 
being told in the tiring-rooms and at the ’Change, in the cof- 
feehouses and taverns — to the vast amusement of everyone 
but Moll Davis. And she was angrier than ever when a bou- 
quet arrived for her, a huge cluster of striking weed Nelly 
had found growing somewhere along Drury Lane. 


Chapter Fifty-six 


Amber loved being a part of the Court. 

Famiharity had not dissillusioned her and as far as she was 
concerned it was still the great world and everything that hap- 
pened in it more exciting and important than it could possibly 
have been anywhere else. Buckingham himself was not more 
convinced than she that they were God’s chosen people, the 
lords and ladies of all creation. And now she was one of them! 
With no protest at all she was soon sucked into the maelstrom 
of Court life and whirled about in a mad darkness. 

She went to suppers and plays and balls. She was invited 
everywhere and her own invitations were never refused, for it 
was dangerously impolitic to slight one of the King’s mistresses. 
Her drawing-room was often more crowded than the Queen’s 
and she kept several gambling-tables going at once: ombre, 
trente-et-quarante, lanterloo, various (hce games. The street- 
beggars had begun to call upon her by name, a sure sign of 
importance. Hack poets and playwrights hung about her ante- 
rooms and wanted to dedicate a new play or sonnet to her. 
The first young man to whom she played generous patron — 
making him a gift of fifty pounds, but not troubling to read 
the poem before it was published — ^had written a virile and 
malevolent satire on the Court and everyone in it, including 
her. 

She spent money as if she had inherited the Pnvy Purse, 
and though Shadrac Newbold made investments for her and 
kept her accounts she paid no attention at all to what was 
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coming in or going out. The fortune wMch Samuel had left 
still seemed to her inexhaustible. 

And anyway there were a thousand ways to make money at 
Court — if the King liked you: Once he allowed her to hold a 
lottery of Crown plate. He leased her six hundred acres of 
Crown land in Lincolnshire for five years at a low figure and 
she subleased it at a high one. He granted her the profits for a 
one-year penod from all vessels moored in the Pool. She got 
the money from the sale of underwood in certain coppices in 
the New Forest. She engaged in two of the Court’s most lucra- 
tive businesses: begging estates and stock-jobbing. Charles 
gave her gifts from Ihie Irish taxes and all the foreign ambas- 
sadors made her presents, which varied in value according to 
the supposed degree of her influence over the King. She could 
have lived in fine style from these sources alone. 

Just before Christmas she began to have her rooms com- 
pletely redecorated and furnished and for four months they 
were filled with workmen painting and hammering and scrap- 
ing. The furniture was covered over with heavy white canvas 
to prevent spotting, buckets of gilt and coloured paint stood 
everywhere, men on tall ladders dabbed at the ceiling and 
took measurements for a hanging. Tansy followed them from 
room to room, curious and interested. Monsieur le Chien 
snapped at their heels and barked all day long and sometimes, 
if his mistress was not about, he was secretly kicked. 

Amber sent to Lime Park for all its furnishings and spent 
several days going over Radclyffe’s possessions, which she had 
obtained with the King’s connivance. 

Among them she found a long but still unfinished poem: 
“The Kingdom Come. A Satire.” A quick glance told her that 
it had been written at Lime Park during the spring and sum- 
mer months of 1666, from information gathered while he had 
been in London, just after their marriage. It was obscene, cruel, 
bitterly malicious, but brilliant m style and perception. 
Amber read it for the malice and obscenity, recognized those 
qualities instantly but missed everything else — and threw it 
contemptuously into the fire. There were other papers: the 
history of the family possessions, letters (one which had evi- 
dently been written by the girl whom he had loved and who 
had disappeared during the Civil Wars), many alchemical reci- 
pes, sheaves of notes, bills for pictures and other objects 
which he had collected, translations he had made from Latin 
and Greek, essays on a variety of subjects. With spiteful pleas- 
ure she destroyed them all. 

She came upon a skull with a recipe attached to it by thin 
copper wire. It was a cure for impotency and recommended 
that spring-water be drunk every morning from the skull of a 
man who had been murdered. Amber considered this to be 
very funny and it even increased her contempt for the Earl. 
She kept it to show the King and he appropriated it for his own 
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laboratory, saying that he might have a need for that rena- 
edy himself some day. 

What she liked of his hangings and pictures and furniture 
Amber saved for her own apartments; the rest she put up at 
auction Radclyffe’s lifelong interest in everything beautiful 
and rare, the years of collecting, the infinite labour and expense 
— aU were sold now to people he had despised, or used as bric- 
a-brac by a woman for whom he had had nothing but scorn- 
ful contempt Amber’s triumph, complete and terrible, was 
only the triumph of the livmg over the helpless dead. But it 
pleased her a great deal. 

Charles and his Court had brought back from France with 
them a changed taste m furniture, as in everything else. Ihe 
new style was at once more delicate and more lavish. Walnut 
replaced the heavy solid pieces of carved oak, tapestry was 
considered old-fashioned, and nch Persian or Turkish carpets 
lay on bare floors which were no longer covered with rashes 
to hide dirt and keep out cold No extravagance was beyond 
good taste — and the ladies and courtiers vied with one another 
as to who could achieve the most spectacular effect. Amber 
was at no loss among them. 

She had some walls knocked out and others put up to change 
the proportions of the rooms — ^she wanted everything on a 
scale of prodigious size and grandeur. Even the anteroom was 
very large — ^which was necessary to accommodate all those 
who attended upon her — ^but its only furnishings were waU- 
hangmgs of green raw silk, a pair of life-sized black-marble 
Italian statues, and a battery of gilt chairs. 

The drawing-room, which fronted directly upon the river, 
was seventy-five feet long and twenty-five feet wide. Its walls 
were hung with black-and-gold-striped silk and at night the 
draperies could be pulled to cover all window-space Pearl- 
embroidered rugs were scattered over the floor. The delicate, 
graceful, deeply carved furniture was coated thickly with gold- 
leaf, and the cushions were emerald velvet. Because Charles 
preferred a buffet style of dining-service there were many 
little tables about and she gave her suppers in that room. 
Above the fireplace hung a portrait of Amber impersonating 
St. Catherine — all the Court ladies liked to have themselves 
drawn as saints. Catherine had been a queen and so Amber 
wore a magnificent gown with a crown upon her head; she 
earned a book, the martyr’s palm, and beside her lay the sym- 
bol of suffering, a broken wheel. Her expression was very 
thoughtful and sedate. 

A small anteroom hung in white — ^where Radclyffe’s Italian 
blackamoor stood on a gold table before a mirror — opened 
from the drawing-room into the bed-chamber, the furnishings 
of which cost Amber more than all the rest of the apartment 
together. 

The entire room, floor to ceiling, was lined with mir- 
rors — ^brought from Venice and smuggled through the port 
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officers by his Majesty’s connivance The floor was laid with 
black Genoese marble, supposed to be the finest in Europe. 
On the ceiling an artist named Streater had depicted the loves 
of Jupiter, and it swarmed with naked full-breasted, round- 
hipped women in a variety of attitudes with men and beasts. 

The bed, an immense four-posted structure with a massive 
tester, was covered with beaten silver and hung with scarlet 
velvet. And every other article of furniture in the room was 
thickly plated with silver; each chair, from the smallest stool 
to the great settee before the fireplace, was cushioned in scar- 
let. The window-hangings were silver embroidered scarlet vel- 
vet. Above the fireplace and sunk flush with the wall was a 
more intimate and considerably more typical portrait of Am- 
ber, painted by Peter Lely. She lay on her side on a heap of 
black cushions, unashamedly naked, stanng out with a slant- 
eyed smile at whoever paused to look. 

The room seemed to possess a violent, almost savage per- 
soriality. No human being had a chance of seeming important 
in it. And yet it was the envy of the Palace, for it was the most 
extravagant gesture anyone had yet made Amber, not at all 
awed by it, loved it for its arrogance, its uncompromising 
challenge, its crude and boisterous beauty. It represented to 
her everything she had ever beheved she wanted from life; and 
all she had got. It was her symbol of success. 

But it was not enough, now she had it, to make her happy 

For though her days were perpetually busy, occupied witib 
a never-ceasing round of gossip, new clothes, gambling, play- 
gomg, supper-giving, schemes and counter-schemes, she was 
never able to make herself forget Bruce Carlton. He would not 
leave her, no matter what she was doing, and though usually 
her longing for him was a low-keyed minor unhappiness it 
I surged sometimes into tremendous and monumental music 
which seemed unbearable. When that happened, always when 
she least expected it, she would thmk and almost wish that 
she would die. It would seem impossible then that she could 
exist for another moment without him, and her yearning, wild 
and desperate, would reach out blindly — ^to inevitable disap- 
pointment. , 

About mid-March Almsbury arrived in London alone to 
attend to some business matters and amuse himself for a few 
weeks Amber had not seen him since the previous August and 
the first question she asked was whether or not he had heard 
from Bruce. 

“No,” said the Earl. “Have you?” 

“Have I?” she demanded crossly. “Of course not! He’s never 
written me a letter in his life! But it’d seem he might at least 
let you know how he does!” 

Almsbury shrugged. “Why should he? He’s busy— and as 
long as I don’t hear from him I know everything’s well with 
him. If it wasn’t he’d let me know.” 
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“Are you sure?” 

Her eyes slipped him a stealthy glance. TTiey were in her 
bedrooms Amber in a dressing-gown lying on a little day-bed 
with her trim ankles crossed, while Tansy sat on the floor 
beside her contemplating the frayed toes of his shoes. Though 
he could be very amusmg, usually he did not speak unless 
spoken to and was quiet in a way which suggested some strange 
inner tranquillity, an almost animal self-sufficiency. 

“What do you mean by that?” Almsbury’s eyes narrowed 
slightly as he looked at her. “If you’re hoping that some- 
thing’s happened to Connna you may as well forget it Hoping 
for another woman to die will never get you what you want; 
you know that as well as I do. He never intended to marry 
you anyway.” 

There were times when some suppressed impatience or 
cruelty in the Earl crept into his attitude toward her. She took 
him so much for granted that it never occurred to her to won- 
der about the cause, though she was always very quick to take 
offense when it appeared. 

“How do you know! He might have, now I’m a countess — 
if it hadn’t been for her — 

Her eyes hardened as she spoke of Corinna and her upper 
lip tightened stubbornly. But in a sense, she was almost glad 
to have Connna as the reason and excuse for all her troubles — 
she could never otherwise have explained to herself or anyone 
else his refusal to marry her. 

“Amber, my dear,” he said now, and his eyes and the tone 
of his voice had softened with a kind of ^ectionate pity. 
“There’s no use pretending to yourself, is there? He didn’t 
marry her because she’s rich and titled. Probably he wouldn’t 
have mamed her if she hadn’t been — ^no man in his position 
would — ^but if that was all he wanted he’d have married long 
ago. No, sweetheart — ^you might as well be honest with your- 
selE He loves her.” 

“But he loves me too!” she cried desperately. “Oh, he does, 
Almsbury! You know he does!” Suddenly her voice and eyes 
grew wistful. ‘'You think he loves me, don’t you?” 

Almsbury smiled and reached across to take her hand. “My 
poor little darling. Yes, I think he does — and sometimes I 
almost think, you’d have loved him even if he had married 
you.” 

“Oh, of course I would’” she cried and then, half-ashamed: 
“Stop teasing me, Almsbury,” She glanced nervously away, 
feeling foolish. But aU at once the words burst forth in a rash. 
“Oh, I do love him, Almsbury! You can’t imagine how much 
I love him! I’d do anything — ^anything in the world to get him! 
And I’d always love him — ^If I saw him every day and every 
night for a thousand years! Oh, you know it’s true, Almsbury 
— ^I’ve never loved another man — I never could!” Ihen, seeing 
some strange look come into his eyes, she was afraid that she 



had hurt him. “Oh, of course I love you, Almsbury — ^but m a 
different way — I — ” 

“Never mmd, Amber. Don’t try to explain yourself — I know 
more about it than you do, anyway. You’re m love with three 
of us: the King, and Bruce — ^and me And each one of us, I 
think, loves you. But you won’t get much happiness from any 
of It — because you want more than we’re willing to give. 
There’s not one of us you can get hold of the way you got 
hold of that poor devil of a young captain — what was his 
name? — or the old dotard who willed you his money. And do 
you want to know why? I’ll tell you. The King loves you — ^but 
no better than he’s loved a dozen other women and will one 
day love a dozen more. No woman on earth can hurt him, 
because he depends on them for nothmg but physical pleasure. 
His sister is the only woman he really loves — but that’s neither 
here nor there so far as we’re concerned. Bruce loves you — 
but there are other things he loves more. And now there’s 
another woman he loves more. And l^t of all, darling — ^I love 
you too. But I’ve got no illusions about you. I know what you 
are and I don’t care — so you’ll never hurt me much either.” 

“Ye gods, Almsbury! Why should I want to hurt you — or 
anyone else? What the devil put that maggot into your head?” 

“No woman’s ever satisfied unless she knows she can hurt 
man who loves her. Come, now, be honest — it’s true, isn’t 
it? You’ve always thought you could make me miserable, if 
you ever wanted to try, haven’t you?” His eyes watched her 
steadily. 

Amber smiled at him — ^the smile of a pretty woman who 
knows she is being admired. “Maybe I have,” she admitted at 
last. “Are you sure I couldn’t?” 

For an instant he sat motionless, and then all at once he 
got to his feet; his white teeth were showing in a broad smile 
“No, sweetheart, you couldn’t.” He stood and looked at her, 
his face serious again. “I’ll tell you one thmg, though — ^if 
there’s any man on earth you could have married and been 
happy — ^it’s me.” 

Amber stared at him, amazed, and then, with a little laugh, 
she stood up. “Almsbury! What in the devil are you talking 
about? If there’s one man I could have married and been 
^appy it’s Brace, and you know it — ” 

“You’re wrong about that.” But as she started to protest he 
began walking toward the door and she strolled along beside 
him. “I’ll see you m the Drawing-Room tonight — and we’ll 
raffle for that hundred pound you won from me yesterday.” 

She laughed. “We can’t, Almsbury! I spent it this morning 
—for a new gown!” And then, just as he went out the door, 
she laughed again. “Imagine us married!” 

He gave her a wave of his hand, without turning, but as he 
a thoughtful puzzled frown drew at her eyebrows 
Almsbury and me — married. The idea had never occurred to 
her before. She had never wanted to be married to anyone but 
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Bruce Carlton and it still seemed incredible that she could 
have been married happily to anyone else — even Aimsbury, 
But how strange he should have said that — Aimsbury, who 
thought no better of matrimony than did any other man of 
sense and wit. 

Oh, well — she shrugged her shoulders and went back to 
complete her toilet. What use was it thmking about that now? 

Besides, she had matters of importance to attend to. Durand 
would be there soon to dress her hair, and Madame Rouviere 
was coming to consult about her gown W the King’s birthday 
ball. She must decide whom to invite to her next supper — 
whether she should ask the French or the Spanish ambassador, 
and which one was likely to prove more generous In his grati- 
tude. Should she ask Castlemaine, and let her steam all evening 
with jealous envy, or should she merely ignore her? Charles 
certainly would not care — nor would he leave the party at 
Barbara’s behest as he had been known to do, several years 
ago. It pleased Amber immeasurably to have in her own hands 
the settling of such issues — ^virtual life and death for the great 
or small of the Palace. 

And now, since the day was evidently going to be a fine one, 
she decided to go driving in Hyde Park in her new caleche — 
a tiny two seated carriage, precarious to sit in, but neverthe- 
less mowing the rider at great advantage from head to foot 
She had a new suit of gold velvet and mink-tails and she in- 
tended to handle the reins herself — the prospect was excit- 
ing, for there was no doubt she would create a great sensation 

When Frances Stewart, now Duchess of Richmond, arnved 
back in town there was wild excitement at Court. Once more 
the whole pattern of existence was broken into pieces and 
must be put together again — ^politicians, mistresses, even 
lackeys and footmen began to wonder and to scheme and 
juggle, hoping to save themselves no matter what happened. 
At the Groom Porter’s Lodge they were betting that now 
Frances was a married woman she would have better sense 
than when she had been a virgin — ^they expected that she 
would soon occupy the place which had always been hers for 
the taking. And so, when she established herself at Somerset 
House and began to give vast entertainments, everyone went 
— not for Frances’s sake, but for their own. The King, how- 
ever, much to their surprise, was never present and seemed 
unaware even that she had returned. 

If Frances was troubled by this show of indifference she 
concealed it well. But she was by no means the only woman 
whose position depended upon the King’s favour who had 
cause for worry. 

When Barbara came back from the country at the end of 
the year she had found the Countess of Danforth occupying 
her old place and two actresses flaunting his Majesty’s infatu- 
ation before all the Town. Moll Davis had left the stage and 
was occupying a handsome house he had furnished for her, 
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and Nell Gwynne was not secretive about her frequent back- 
stairs visits to the Palace Barbara let it be known that the 
ICing begged her every day to take him back agam, but that 
she scorned him as a man and would have nothing from him 
but money. In her heart, though, she was sick and afraid, she 
began to pay her young men great sums. 

Charles, hearing of it, si^ed a little sadly and shrugged 
his wide shoulders. “Poor Barbara. She’s growing old.” 

But it was not only the women who furmshed fodder for 
gossip. The Duke of Buckingham, too, continued to make him- 
self conspicuous. Early m the new year the Earl of Shrewsbury 
was finally persuaded by his relatives that he must fight Buck- 
ingham and so he did, and was killed. After that the Duke 
took Lady Shrewsbup^ home with him to hve, and when his 
patient little wife objected that such an arrangement was m- 
tolerable, he called a coach and sent her off to her father 

This amused Charles who said that his Grace could not 
possibly have devised a scheme to min him quicker with title 
Commons. But Buckingham had temporarily lost interest m 
the Commons and did not care what they thought of him — 
he could be faithful to his own plans, no longer than to a 
woman. 

Other events, less sensational but of more importance, were 
happening at the same time. Clarendon, though much against 
his will, had finally been forced by the King to flee the coun- 
try, and all his daughter’s enemies took gleeful advantage of 
his disgrace to slight her. But Anne bore their envious con- 
tempt with hauteur and indifference, and managed to hold 
her own court together by a superior cleverness and deter- 
mination. She told herself that Aese fools and their jealous 
pettifogging could mean nothing to her, for one day a child 
of hers would sit upon England’s throne — ^with every passing 
year the Queen’s barrenness made it more sure that she was 
right. 

When Clarendon had gone his government was replaced by 
the Cabal, so called because the first letters of their five names 
spelled the word It was made up of Sir Thomas Clifford, the 
one honest gentleman among them and hence suspected of 
wearing a false front; Arlington, who was his friend but jeal- 
ous of him; Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauderdale. They shared 
a common hatred of Clarendon and fear of his possible return 
to power, and an almost equal hatred of York. Otherwise they 
were divided among themselves Each distrusted and was 
afraid of every other — and the King trusted none of them, but 
was satisfied that at last he had a government which was com- 
pletely his tool. He was cleverer than any of them, or afi of 
them together. 

And so they set out to govern the nation. 

England signed an alliance with Holland, by means of which 
Charles succeeded in compromising the Dutch so that when 
he was ready to fight them again they would have no chance 
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of getting France to hel{» them out. He intended, in fact, to 
have France on his side in the next war and his correspond- 
ence with his sister was now directed toward that end. The 
Dutch pact, together with secret treaties signed recently with 
both France and Holland, had given England the balance of 
power in Europe — and though accomplished by the grossest 
political chicanery it was typical of the King’s methods. For 
his charm and easy-going nature were a convenient shield, 
hidmg from all but the most astute the fact that he was a cyni- 
cal, selfish, and ruthlessly practical opportunist. 

It was the Earl of Rochester who said that the three busi- 
nesses of the age were politics, women, and drinking — and the 
first two, at least, were never quite separate. 

Charles intensely disliked having a woman meddle in state 
affairs, but he found it impossible to keep them out. Accord- 
mgly he accepted, as he usually did, what he could not change. 
For as soon as a woman had attracted his attention or was 
known to be his mistress she was besieged on all sides — as the 
Queen never was — ^by petitions for help, offers of money in 
return for bespeaking a favour, proposals to ally herself with 
one or another of the Court factions. Amber had been in- 
volved m a dozen different projects before she was at White- 
hall a fortnight And as the months went by she wound herself 
tighter and closer into the web. 

Buckingham, from the night of her presentation at Court, 
had seemed friendly — at least he always sided with her against 
Lady Castlemaine. Amber still mistrusted and despised him, 
but she took care he should not know it, for though he would 
make only a dubious friend he was sure to be a dangerous 
enemy. And she thought it less to her disadvantage to have 
him as the former. But for several months they made no de- 
mands upon each other, and neither made any test of the 
other’s good faith. 

Then, one morning in late March, he paid her an unex- 
pected call. “Well, my lord?” said Amber, somewhat surprised. 
“What brings you abroad so early?” It was not quite nine, and 
his Grace was seldom to be seen out of bed before midday. 

“Early? This isn’t early for me — ^it’s late. I’ve hot yet been 
abed. Have you a glass of sack? I’m damned dry ” 

Amber sent for some sharp white wine and anchovies and 
while they waited for it to be brought the Duke flung himself 
into a chair next the fireplace and began to talk. 

“I’ve just come from Moor Fields. Gad, you never saw any- 
thing like it^ The ’prentices have pulled down a couple of 
houses, Mother Cresswell is yowling like a woman ran rnad, 
and the whores are throwing chamber-pots at the ’prentices’ 
heads They say they’re coming next to pull down the biggest 
whorehouse of ’em all.” He gave a wave of his hand. “White- 
hall.” 

Amber laughed and poured out a glass of wine for each of 
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them. “And I doubt not tbey’U uncover more strumpets here 
than they’d ever find in Moor Fields.” 

Buckingham reached into a coat-pocket and took out a 
wrinkled sheet of paper. It was printed in careless uneven Imes 
the fresh black ink was smeared and several thumb-prints 
showed. He handed it to her. 

“Have you seen this?” 

Amber read it over hastily. 

It bore the title, “Petition of the Poor Whores to my Lady 
Castlemaine”; and that was what it pretended to be, though 
judging by the spelhng and satirical content it was almost cer- 
tainly the work of some person hvmg close to the Court. In 
coarse broad terms it called upon Barbara, as the chief whore 
in England, to come to the aid of the beleaguered profession 
she had helped to glorify. Amber realized at once that iis 
must be another of the Duke’s whimsical inventions to plague 
his cousin, for she knew that they had been quarrelmg again 
and she was both pleased to have Barbara humiliated and re- 
lieved that she herself had escaped. 

She smiled at him, handmg it back. “Has she seen it yet?” 

“If she hasn’t, she soon wifi. They’re all over London. Ven- 
dors are hawking ’em outside the ’Change and on every street 
corner. I saw a tiler laugh to read it till he almost fell off the 
roof he was laying Now, what kind of sorry devil would plague 
her Ladyship with such a libel as that?” 

Amber gave him a wide-eyed look. “Lord, your Grace! Who, 
indeed? I can’t think — can you?” She sipped her wine, savour- 
ing the salt taste of the anchovies. 

For a moment they looked at each other, and then both of 
them gnnned. “Well,” said his Grace, “it’s no matter, now it’s 
been done. I suppose it’s come to your ears his Majesty is 
making her a present of Berkshire House?” 

Amber’s black eyebrows twisted “Yes, of course. She makes 
mighty sure it comes to everyone’s ears. I’ll warrant you. And 
what’s more, she says he’s going to create a duchy for her.” 

“Your Ladyship seems annoyed.” 

“Me — annoyed? Oh, no, my lord,” protested Amber with 
polite sarcasm. “Why should / be annoyed, pray?” 

“No reason at all, madame. No reason at all.” He looked 
expansive and pleased with himself, enjoying the warmth from 
the fire, the good wine in his stomach, and some private knowl- 
edge of his own. 

“I’d be much less annoyed if he was giving Berkshire House 
to me! And as for a duchy — ^there’s nothing on earth I want 
so much!” 

“Don’t worry. One day you’ll have it — when he wants to get 
rid of you, as someday he wilt” 

She looked at him for a moment in silence. “Do you mean 
to say, my lord — ” she began at last 

“I do, madame. She’s throu^ here at WhitehaE. She’s done 
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for good and aE. I wouldn’t give a fig for the interest she’s got 
left at Court.” 

But Amber was still skeptical. For eight years Barbara had 
ruled the Palace, interfered in state business, bullied her 
fnends and tormented her enemies. She seemed as permanent 
and inalterable as the very bncks of the building. 

“Well,” said Amber. “I hope you’re right. But only last night 
I saw her m the Drawing-Room and she said that Berkshire 
House should be proof to all the world his Majesty still loves 
her.” 

Buckingham gave a snort. “Still loves her! He doesn’t even 
lie with her any more. But of course she hopes we’U all believe 
her tale. For if the world thinks the Kmg still loves her — ^why, 
that’s as good as if he did, isn’t it? But I know better. I know 
a thing or two the rest of you don’t.” 

Amber did not doubt that, for his Grace had incalculable 
means of keeping himself well-posted. Little passed at White- 
haU, of small or great importance, which escaped his drag-net 
of spies and informers. 

“Whatever your Grace knows,” said Amber, “I hope is true.” 

“True? Of course it’s true! Let me tell you something, 
madame — ^I’m the means by which her Ladyship’s complete 
and final downfall was accomphshed.” He seemed smug now 
and satisfied with himself, as though he had performed an act 
of unselfish service to the nation. 

Amber looked at him narrowly. “I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“Then I’ll speak more plainly. I knew Old Rowley’s wish to 
be rid of her — but I knew also the kmd of bargain she’d try 
to drive. It was very simple: I merely told him that the love- 
letters she’s been threatening to publish were burnt many years 
ago.” 

“And he believed you?” Amber was now inclined to think 
that he had mined Barbara, duped the King, and was maneu- 
vering to take some advantage of her. 

“He not only believed me — ^it’s the tmth. I saw ’em burnt 
myself. In fact, I advised her to do itl” Suddenly he slapped 
his knee and laughed, but Amber continued to watch Mm 
carefully, not at ^ convinced. “She’s m a blazing fury. She 
says she’ll have my head for that one day. Well, she can have 
it if she can get it — but Old Rowley’s mighty well pleased with 
me just now — and I’ve got a mind to die with my head on. 
Let her scheme and plan how she may — ^her fangs have been 
drawn and she’s helpless. You’re looking somewhat cynical, 
madame. It can’t be you think I’m lymg?” 

“I can beheve you told him about the letters — ^but I can’t 
beheve he won’t take her back again; he always has before. 
Why should he give her that house and promise her a duchy 
if he had done with her? It mns through the galleries he even 
had to borrow money to buy Berkshire.” 

“I’ll tell you why, madame. He did it because he’s soft- 
hearted. When he’s had all he wants of a woman he can never 
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bring himself to throw her aside Oh, no He must always deal 
fairly with each of ’em, recognize their brats whether they’re 
his or not, pay ’em off with great sums of money to keep ’em 
from being slighted by the malicious world Well, madame — 
should think this would be good news to you. It was never my 
opinion you and Barbara Palmer had overmuch fondness for 
each other.” 

“I hate her* But after all the years she’s been m power — I 
can scarce believe it — ” 

“She can scarce believe it herself. But she’ll get accustomed 
to it before long. I was tired of her vapourings — and so I took 
steps to be rid of her. She’ll hang on here at Whitehall, per- 
haps for years, but she’ll never count for anything again. For 
once Old Rowley is thoroughly tired of anyone, whether man 
or woman, he has no further use for ’em. It’s our best protec- 
tion against the Chancellor. Now, madame, it’s occurred to me 
that this leaves a place wide open for some clever woman to 
step mto — ” 

Amber returned his steady stare. No ally of Buckingham’s 
was much to be envied. The Duke engaged in pohtics for noth- 
ing but his own amusement. He had no prmciples and no 
serious purpose but followed only his temporary whims, reject- 
ing friendship, honour, and morality He was bound to no one 
and to nothing But in spite of all that he had a great name, a 
fortune still one of the largest in England, and high popular- 
ity with the nch merchants, the Commons, and the people of 
London. Even more persuasive, he had a streak of vmdictive 
malice which, though not always persistent, could do vast 
damage at one impulsive stroke. Amber had long ago made 
up her mind about him 

“And suppose someone does take her Ladyship’s place?” she 
inquired softly. 

“Someone will, I’M pass my word for that. Old Rowley’s 
' been governed by a woman since he first took suck from lus 
wetnurse. And this time, madame, the woman might be you. 
There’s no one m Engand just now with so happy an oppor- 
tumty. Those gentlemen who axe keeping company with the 
Duchess of Richmond these days are but washing the black- 
amoor. She’ll never please his Majesty long — ^that empty- 
headed giggling baggage. I’ll venture my neck on it. Now, I’m 
an old dog at thus, madame, and understand these matters very 
well — and I’ve come to offer my services in your behalf.” 

“Your Grace does me too much honour. I’m sure it’s more 
than I deserve.” 

The Duke was suddenly brisk again. “We’ll dispense with 
the bowing and nodding As you know, madame, if I like I 
can help you — in your turn, you may be of some use to me. 
My cousin made the mistake of thinking that all her business 
was done for her in bed and that it made no difference how 
she earned herself otherwise. That was a serious error, as no 
doubt she understands by now — ^if she has wit enough to see it 
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But that’s all water under the bridge and need not concern us. 
I admit to you freely, madame. I’ve made a lifelong study of 
his Majesty’s character and flatter myself I know it as well as 
any man who wears a head. If you will he guided by me I 
thmk that we might go near to molding England in our own 
design.” 

Amber had no design for molding England and no wish to 
invent one. Politics, national or international, did not concern 
her except in so far as they affected the course of her pereonal 
wants or ambitions. Her intrigues did not extend — ^intention- 
ally, at least, beyond the people she knew and the events she 
could observe. She was inclined to agree with Charles that his 
Grace had windmills in the head — ^but if it pleased the Duke 
to imagme himself engaged upon great projects she saw no 
reason to argue with him about it 

“Nothing could please me more, your Grace, than to be your 
friend and share your interests. Believe me for that — She 
lifted her glass to him, and they drank together. 


Chapter Fifty-seven 

Frances Stewart was not long satisfied with her life in the 
country. She had always lived where there were many people, 
balls and supper-parties, hunting and plays, gossip and laugh- 
ter and a continual rush for petty excitements-. The country 
was quiet, days passed with monotonous similanty, and com- 
pared with the Palace her great house seemed lonely and de- 
serted There were no gallants to amuse her, flatter her, ran 
to pick up a fan or help her down from horseback. 

Her husband spent much of this time in the field and when 
he was home he was too often drunk. The steward managed 
the house — ^which she had never been trained to do anyway — 
and the idle hours bored her desperately, for no one had ever 
encouraged her to learn to be happy alone. She did not like 
being married, either, but of course she had not expected to 
like it. 

She had married because it had seemed the only way that 
she could be an honest and respected woman — and that had 
been the wish of her life. No doubt the Duke really loved her 
and was grateful she had married him, but he seemed to her 
dull and uncouth compared with the well-bred gentlemen of 
Whitehall who had a thousand amusing tricks to make a lady 
laugh. 

And love-making revolted her. She dreaded each night as 
it began to grow dark, and invented many small illnesses to 
keep him away. She had a horror of pregnancy which some- 
times made her actually sick, and more than once she experi- 
enced aU the symptoms without the actuality. 

Constantly she thought of the Town and Court and the fine 
life she had had there — ^which she had not valued at a great 
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price then but which now seemed to her the most pleasant 
and desirable existence on earth She spent endless hours 
dreaming of the balls she had attended, the clothes she had 
worn, the men who had gathered around her wherever she 
went to fawn upon and compliment her; she lived over again 
and again each small remembered episode, feeding her lone- 
liness on them. 

But more than anything else, she thought of King Charles 
She considered now that he was the handsomest and most fas- 
cinating man she had ever known, and she had found to her 
dismay that she was m love with him She wondered why she 
had not been wise enough to know it sooner. How different her 
life might have been! For now that she had her respectability 
it seemed much less important than her mother had assured 
her It was What else could a woman need — if she had the 
King’s protection? 

She longed to return to London; but what if he was not 
ready to forgive her? What if he had forgotten he had ever 
loved her at all? She had heard of his most recent mistresses* 
the Countess of Northumberland, the Countess of Danforth, 
Mary Knight, Moll Davis, Nell Gwynne Perhaps he had lost 
all interest m her by now. Frances remembered well enough 
that once people were out of his sight — no matter how well he 
might hke them — he promptly forgot their existence. 

She tried to take an interest in painting or m playing her 
guitar or in working a tapestry. But those things did not seem 
entertaining to her, done alone. She was thoroughly, wretch- 
edly bored. 

Fmally she coaxed the Duke to return to London, and at 
first her hopes ran exuberantly higji. Everyone came to her 
supper-parties and balls. She was as much courted and sought 
out as she had been after her first triumphant appearance at 
Whitehall. She knew perfectly well that everyone now expected 
the King would soon relent and make her his mistress, and for 
the first time she was almost ready to accept that position with 
its advantages and hazards. But Charles, apparently, did not 
even know that she was in town. 

That went on for four months. 

At first Frances was surprised, then she became angry, and 
finally hurt and frightened. What if he intended never to for- 
give her? The mere thought terrified her, for she knew the 
Court too well not to understand that once they were con- 
vinced he had lost interest they would flock away, hke daws 
leaving a plague-stricken city. With horror she faced the pros- 
pect of being forced to return to her life of idle seclusion m 
the country — the years seemed to spin out in an endless dreary 
prospect before her. 

And then, not quite a year from the day she had eloped, 
Frances became seriously HI. At first the doctors thought it 
might be pregnancy or an ague or a severe attack of the va- 
pours — ^but after a few days they knew for certain that it was 
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smallpox Immediately Dr. Fraser sent a note to the King. The 
resentment Charles had felt agamst her, his cymca! conviction 
that she had deliberately played him for a fool, vanished in a 
flood of horror and pity 

Smallpox! Her beauty might be mined! He thought of that 
even before he thought of the threat to her life — for it seemed 
to him that such beauty as Frances had was a thing almost 
sacred, and should be inviolable to the touch of God or man. 
To mar or destroy it would be vandahsm, in his eyes almost a 
blasphemy. And she still meant more to him than he had been 
willing to admit these past months, for she had a kind of fresh- 
ness and purity which he did not discover in many women he 
knew and which appealed strongly to the disillusion of his tired 
and bitter heart 

He would have gone immediately to visit her but the doctors 
advised agamst it for fear he might carry the infection and 
spread it to others He wrote instead. But though he tried to 
make his letter sound confident and unworaed it had a false 
flat sound to him, for he did not believe it himself. He had 
scant faith left in anything, certainly not m the duty of God to 
preserve a woman’s beauty for men’s eyes. He had found God 
a negligent debtor who cared little to keep His accounts 
straight. But he sent her his own best physicians and pestered 
them constantly for news of her. 

How was she feeling? Was she better today? Good’ Was 
she cheerful? And — ^would she be marred? They always told 
him what he wanted to hear, but he knew when they were lying. 

It was the end of the first week in May — more than a month 
later — before they would let him see her. And then when his 
coach rolled into the courtyard of Somerset House he found it 
jammed full with a score or more of others. Evidently word 
had spread that he was coming, and they had wanted to be 
there to see the meeting between them. Charles muttered a 
curse beneath his breath and his face turned hard and sombre. 

Damn them all for their ghouhsh curiosity, their cheap petty 
mmds and malignant poking into the sorrows of others. 

He got out of his coach and went inside. Mrs Stewart, Fran- 
ces’s mother, had been expecting hun. He saw at a glance that 
she was nervous and excited, close to tears, and he knew then 
for certain that the doctors had been lying to him. 

“Oh, your Majesty! I’m so glad you’ve come! She’s been 
longing to see you! Believe me. Sire, she’s never forgiven her- 
self for that wretched tnck she played on you!” 

“How is she?” 

“Oh, she’s much better! Very much better! She’s dressed and 
sitting up — though she’s weak yet, of course ” 

Charles stood looking down at her, his black eyes reading 
what was behind her odd fiuttermg gestures, her quick breath- 
less way of speaking, the anguish in her eyes and the new lines 
beneath them. 

“May I see her now?” 
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“Oh, yes, your Majesty! Please come with me.” 

“From the look of the courtyard, I’d say I’m not the only 
visitor she has today.” 

Mrs. Stewart was mounting the stairs beside him “It’s the 
first day she’s been allowed visitors, you see. The room’s quite 
full — all the town’s m there.” 

“Then I think I’ll step into this ante-room until they leave.” 

She went to send them away with the plea that Frances had 
had excitement enough for one day, Charles stood behind the 
closed door listening to them troop by, chattering and giggling 
with irresponsible malice. When at last they were gone Mrs. 
Stewart came for him. They walked down the gallery and into 
Frances’s own apartments, then through several more rooms 
until finally they reached the bed-chamber where she sat wait- 
ing. 

She half lay on a couch that faced the doors and she was 
wearing a lovely silken gown which hung in folds to the floor. 
The draperies had been pulled across aiU windows to darken 
the room — it was only two o’clock — and though several can- 
dles burned all of them were placed at a distance from her. 
Charles swept off his hat and bowed, then immediately crossed 
the room to stand before her. He bowed again, deeply, and 
reluctantly he raised his eyes to look at her. What he saw sick- 
ened him. 

She had changed. Oh, even in this dim light she had 
changed. The disease had spared her nothmg. There were ugly 
red splotches and deep pockmarks on the skin that had been 
smooth and white as a water-lily, and one eye was partly 
closed. All that pure and perfect beauty was gone. But it was 
misery in Frances’s own upraised beggmg eyes that struck him 
hardest. 

Mrs. Stewart was still in the room — ^for Charles had asked 
her to stay — and she stood with her hands clasped before her, 
anxious and worned as she watched them. But Charles and 
Frances had forgotten she was there. 

“My dear,” he said softly, forcing himself to speak after too 
long a silence. “Thank God you’re well again.” 

Frances stared at him, struggling for self-control but afraid 
to trust her voice. At last she managed a pitiful little smile, but 
the comers of her mouth began to quiver. “Yes, your Majesty. 
I’m well again.” Her soft low voice dropped to a mere whis- 
per. “If it’s anything to be grateful for.” 

There was a sudden bitter twist of her mouth, her eyes went 
down and she looked quickly away. All at once she covered 
her face with her hands and began to cry, shoulders and body 
shaken with the violence of her sobs. It was, he knew, not only 
the agony of having him see what had happened to her, but 
the culmination of all she had endured this afternoon — ^the 
curious cmel spiteful eyes of the men and women who had 
been there, all elaborately polite, sympathetic, falsely cheerful. 
They had taken their revenge on her for every moment of 
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grudging admiration she had ever had, for each fawning com- 
pliment, each hypocritical friendship 

Instantly Charles dropped to one knee beside her His hand 
touched her arm lightly, the deep tones of his voice began to 
plead with her “I’ve been so worried for you, Frances’ Oh, 
my dear — forgive me for acting hke a jealous fool!” 

“Forgive you*? Oh, Sire’” She looked at him, her hands still 
covering all her face but her eyes, as though she could hide 
from him behind them “It’s I who must ask your forgiveness! 
That’s why this happened to me — I know it is! — ^to pumsh me 
for what I did to you!” 

A wave of almost unbearable pity and tenderness swept over 
Mm. He felt that he would have given everything he possessed 
on earth to have her beautiful again, to see her look at him 
with her old teasing confident coquetry. But it had all gone 
forever, the sparkling expressions of her face, the happy laugh- 
ter of a lovely woman who knows that her beauty will buy 
forgiveness for anything Savage anger filled him. God in 
heaven! Does the world spoil everything it touches? 

“Don’t talk like that, Frances. Please. I don’t know what 
made me act like such a fool — But when I heard you were 
sick I was out of my mind. If anything had happened to you — 
But thank God you’re well again 1 I’m not going to lose you.” 

She looked at him for a long serious moment, as though 
wondering whether or not he could see the change m her — 
pathetically hoping — But it was no use Of course he could 
see it Everyone else had — ^why shouldn’t he'^ 

“I’m well again, yes,” she murmured. “But I wish I weren’t. 
I wish I were dead Look at me — !” Her hands came down, 
her voice was a lonely cry, anguished and full of desperation; 
behind them they heard a sudden hard sob from her mother. 
“Oh, look at me! I’m ugly now!” 

He grabbed her hand. “Oh, but you’re not, Frances! This 
won’t last, I promise you it won’t! Why, you should have seen 
me after I’d had it. I was enough to frighten the devil himself ” 
But now — look — ^you can’t see a mark ” He looked up eagerly 
into her face, smiling, holding both her hands against his 
heavy beating heart. He felt a passionate longing to help her, 
to make her believe again in the future, though he did not be- 
lieve m it himself. And as he talked her eyes began to lighten, 
something hke hope came back into her face. “Why, in no time 
at all it won’t be possible to tell you’ve ever had the smallpox. 
You’ll come to the balls and they’ll all say that you’re more 
beautiful than ever. You’ll be more beautiful than you were 
that first night I saw you. Remember, darling, that black- 
and-white lace gown you were wearmg, with the diamonds in 
your hair — ” 

Frances watched him, fascinated, listening intently. His 
words had the sound of some old and half-intentionally for- 
gotten melody. “Yes,” she whispered. “Yes, I remember — and 
you asked me to dance with you — 
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“I couldn’t take my eyes off you — ^I’d never seen such a beau- 
tiful woman — ” 

She smiled at him, passionately grateful for his kindness, 
but the game was a sorry one and she knew as weE as he did 
that they were only pretending. With aE the effort of wiE she 
could summon she held back the tears while he sat with her 
and talked, trying desperately to take her mind off herself But 
aE her thoughts were whoEy of her own tragedy; and Charles, 
too, could think of nothing else. 

Oh, why did it happen to her? he thought, furious with re- 
sentment. Why should it have happened to Frances, who had 
been gay and sweet and friendly, when there were other 
women who better deserved a fate like that — 

But Charles was a stubborn man. 

Once, he had said that he hoped someday to find her ugly 
and willing He had forgotten the thoughtless words, but he 
had not forgotten the years of waiting and pleading and prom- 
ising, the ache of desire, the longing for possession and ful- 
fillment. And now, aE at once, it was she who had become the 
suppEcant. 

Late one afternoon they were in the garden that ran down 
to the river behind Somerset House, strolling arm m arm be- 
tween a taE row of cHpped limes Frances was dressed in a 
lovely blue-satm gown with flounces of black lace on the skirt; 
a veil of black lace was flung over her hair and fell across her 
face to her chin. With her feeling for beauty, she had instinc- 
tively begun to try to compensate for what the disease had 
done to her. She used her fan for concealment, veils to shield 
her skin, and now when she paused beside the river it was in 
the shadow of a great elm. 

Silently they stood looking out over the water, and then her 
hand in the bend of his arm tightened slowly and he turned to 
find her staring up at him For a moment Charles made no 
move but stood watching her, and he saw that she was asking 
him to kiss her. His arms went about her and this time there 
was no holding him off with her finger-tips, no giggle of pro- 
test as his body pressed close. Instead she clung to him, her 
arms drawing him to her, and he could feel in her mouth not 
real passion but eagerness to please — a frightened premoni- 
tion that he would no longer find her desirable. 

Charles, his pity for her over-riding his inevitable reaction 
to a woman’s body and lips, released her gently. But she did 
not want to let him go. Her hands caught at his upper arms. 

“Oh, you were nght all along! I was a fool! — You should 
never have been so patient with me!” 

Surpnsed at her frankness, he said softly, “My dear, I hope 
that I shall never be any such bungler as to take a woman 
against her will.” 

“But I — ” she began, and then stopped suddenly, blushing. 
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All at once she turned and went running up the path, and he 
knew that she was crying. 

The next night, however, as he was getting alone into a scull 
at the Palace stairs to take a short evening ride on the river 
he made a sudden decision, turned the boat around, and 
started toward Somerset House. The little craft went s kimmin g 
over the water’s surface; he beached it and jumped out. The 
water-gate was locked but in a moment he had vaulted the 
wall and was off on a run through the gardens toward the 
house. 

I’ve waited five years and a half for this, he thought I hope 
to God it hasn’t been too long! 


Chapter Fifty-eight 

Charles and the Duke of Buckingham sat across the table 
from each other examimng a small but perfect model for a 
new man-of-war, both of them absorbed and eagerly excited m 
the discussion. Charles had always loved ships and the sea He 
knew so much about both, m fact, that many considered such 
a command of technical knowledge to be quite beneath a king’s 
dignity. Nevertheless, the navy was his pride and he still 
smarted from the humiliation of havmg the Dutch sail into his 
rivers, plunder his countryside, bum and sink his finest ships. 
He intended one day to repay that insult — ^meanwhile he was 
buildmg a stronger and bigger navy. It was the plan and hope 
of his life that England should someday sail the seas, supreme 
unchallenged mistress of all the waters on earth — for that way 
and that alone, he knew, lay greatness for his little kingdom. 

At last Charles got to his feet. “WeU — can’t stay admiring 
this any longer. I’m engaged to play tenms with Rupert at two.” 
He picked his wig from where it was perched on the back of 
a chair, set it on his head and ^ancmg into a mirror clapped 
his wide hat down over it. 

Buckingham stood up, his own hat under his arm. “On a 
day hot as this? I marvel at your Majesty’s industry.” 

Charles smiled. “It’s my d^y physic. I need my health so 
that I may keep up with my amusements.” 

The two men went out the door, Charles closed and locked 
it behind him and dropped the key into his coat-pocket. They 
crossed through several more rooms, mounted a narrow flight 
of stairs, and came at last mto the great Stone Gallery. There, 
coming toward them with her woman beside her and a httle 
blackamoor to carry her tram, was Frances Stewart. She waved 
to attract their attention and as they paused to wait for her, she 
hastened her steps. 

Buckingham bowed, Charles smiled, and as she reached 
them he gave her a hght careless fnendly salute on the bps. But 
as Frances looked up at him her eyes were pathetic and anx- 
ious; she could never for an instant forget the terrible fact 
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that her beauty was gone. All her manner had changed, as if 
to compensate for the thing she had lost. Now she was eager, 
nervously vivacious, wistful. 

“Oh, your Majesty! I’m so glad we chanced to meet! It’s 
been a week and more since I’ve seen you — ” 

“Fm sorry. I’ve had a great deal to do — council-meetmgs 
and ambassadors — ” 

She had heard him make similar excuses, many times before, 
to other women. Then she had teased him for lymg and 
laughed about it, because m those days she had laughed joy- 
ously at everything. 

‘T wish you’d come to supper. Can’t you come tonight? I’ve 
invited ever so many others — ” she added quickly. 

“Thank you very much, Frances, but I’m engaged for to- 
night, and have been for so long I dare not break it ” Her dis- 
appointment was painful to see, and because it made him un- 
comfortable he added: “But I’ll be free tomorrow night I can 
come then if you hke.” 

“Oh, can you, sir!” Instantly her face brightened. “I’ll order 
everything you like best to eat — ^and I’ll bespeak MoU Davis to 
give us a performance!” She turned to Buckingham. “I’d hke 
to have you come too, your Grace — ^with my Lady Shrews- 
bury, of course.” 

“Thank you, madame. If I can. I’ll be there.” 

Frances curtsied, the men bowed, and then continued on 
their way down the corridor. For several moments Charles was 
silent. “Poor Frances,” he said at last. “It makes my heart sick 
to see her.” 

“She’s considerably impaired,” admitted the Duke, “But at 
least It stopped her mfemal gigging. I haven’t heard her giggle 
once these two months past.” Then, very casually, he said: 
“Oh, yes — ^Lauderdale was telling me about her Majesty’s esca- 
pade last night.” 

Charles laughed. “I think everyone has heard of it by now. I 
didn’t guess she had so much mettle.” 

Cathenne had put on a disguise and left the Palace with 
Mrs. Boynton to attend a betrothal party m the City — ^to 
which, of course, neither had been invited. Masked and wigged 
they had gone in boldly, mingled with the other guests, but 
had become separated in the crowd so that the Queen had been 
forced to return home alone in a hackney. It was the kind of 
prank the ladies and gentlemen were always playing — but 
Catherine had never dared go on such an adventure before 
and the Palace buzzed with shock and amusement to learn 
their mousey little Queen had finally braved the great forbid- 
ding world outside her castle-walls. 

“They said she was trembling aU over when she first came 
in,” continued Charles. “But after a few minutes she began to 
laugh and told it all as a ^ood frolic. The chair-men who car- 
ried her there were devilish rude fellows, she said, and the 
hackney-driver so drunk she expected he would tumble her mto 
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the streets!” He seemed highly amused. “All the citizens were 
grumbling I"d led the country straight to hell! She makes a 
good intelligence-agent, don’t you agree? I’ve a notion to send 
her out often.” 

Buckingham’s face had a look of sour reproval. “It was 
mighty indecorous. And worse yet — mighty dangerous.” 

Now they emerged into the hot July sunshine and had to 
squmt their eyes till they had accustomed themselves to the 
glare. They started off across the Privy Gardens toward the 
Tennis Court, passing several men and women who were 
strolling there or standing talking, and the King greeted many 
of them with a smile or a wave of the band. Sometimes be 
paused to talk for a moment or called out a friendly greetmg. 
Buckingham did not hke these mtemiptions. 

“Oh, I don’t imagine she was in any great danger,” said 
Charles “Anyway, she’s safely back now.” 

“But another time, Sire, she might not return safely.” 

Charles gave a burst of laughter. “Sure, now, George — ^you 
don’t think anyone considers me rich enough to make it worth 
their while to kidnap my wife?” 

“It wasn’t ransom I had in mind Has it never occurred to 
you, Sire, that her Majesty might be kidnapped and sent to a 
desert island and never heard from agam?” 

“I must confess, I haven’t worried a great deal at the pros- 
pect.” Charles waved his arm at a couple of pretty women sit- 
ting several yards away on the lawn, and tibiey laughed and 
nudged each other, fluttering their fans at hun m return. 

“There are many such islands,” continued Buckingham, ig- 
nonng the interruption, “located in the West Indies. There is 
no reason why one of them could not be supphed with every 
possible comfort. A woman might hve out the rest of her days 
at ease in such a place.” 

A quick scowl crossed Charles’s face and he looked sharply 
at the Duke. “Do I misunderstand you, ViUiers, or are you 
suggesting that I get rid of my wife by havmg her kidnapped?” 

“The idea is by no means impracticable, your Majesty. I had 
given it considerable thought, in fact — even to the point of 
locating a suitable island on the map — ^long before her Majesty 
took to this indiscreet new pastime of masquerading.” 

Charles made a sound of disgust. “You’re a scoundrel, 
George ViUiers! I don’t deny that I desperately need an heir — 
but I’ll never get one by any such means as tibat! And let me 
tell you one thing more: If her Majesty is ever harmed or 
molested — ^if she ever disappears — ^I’fl know where to lay the 
blame. And you won’t wear a head so long as an hour! Good- 
day!” 

He gave Buckingham a brief dark look of anger and then 
walked swiftly away from him into the building which housed 
the tennis-courts. The Duke turned on his heel and went off in 
the other direction, muttermg beneath his breath. 

But that had by no means been the first, nor was it to be the 
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last, of the schemes presented to Charles for getting Catherine 
out of the way so that he could marry again and produce a 
legitimate heir. Half the men at Court were busy plotting 
schemes, giving them tO' the King, then starting out to plot 
another as each in turn was rejected. The only persons of any 
influence who did not want Catherine to be replaced were 
York, Anne Hyde, their few adherents — and the King’s mis- 
tresses. 

Annoyed with the King, Buckingham avoided Whitehall for 
several days and spent his time with the rich City men he 
knew. But he soon grew bored with that too. He had nothing 
but contempt for these fat credulous men who believed what- 
ever he told them, and because it was almost second nature to 
him he began to hatch another plot. 

For the past few years the Duke had been hiring several 
different lodgings scattered about in vanous parts of the town, 
and he went to one or another as the mood took him. It was 
for greater convenience and secrecy in his political machina- 
tions, that he kept a tmnkful of disguises and rented a dozen 
different apartments. 

In Idle Lane, just off Thames Street and hard by the Tower, 
a lodging-house had been left standing after the Fire had 
swept through. It now had for company three others, still m 
the process of building, another completed the year before 
and rented out to an ale-house keeper to entertain the work- 
men, and one other which had collapsed when half built be- 
cause of bad mortar and bricks. (This was a common occur- 
rence all over the City where new houses were gomg up ) The 
busy Thames ran nearby, close enough that the shouts of the 
bargemen and the girls hawking oysters in the street could be 
heard. Buckingham had rented three rooms on the fourth floor, 
using one of the fictitious names which it amused him to in- 
vent; this time he was Er lUingworth. 

The Duke, wearing a Turkish dressing-gown and turban, a 
pair of slippers with turaed-up toes, lay stretched out sound 
asleep on &e long straight-backed settle near the fireplace 
where sea-coals had burnt down to a glowing red. There was 
no air in the room and very little light, for it was after dark 
and he had been asleep since mid-day. 

A knock sounded at the door and then was repeated as 
Buckingham’s snore contmued to rattle through the room. At 
the fourth knock he sat up with a start, his face flushed and 
swollen with sleep, gave his head a shake and got up. But he 
did not throw back the bolt before he had asked who it was. 

A fat short red-faced priest stood in the doorway, dressed in 
robe and sandals, a cowl over his tonsured head, a prayer-book 
in his hands. 

“Good evening to you. Father Scroope.” 

“Good evening, sir.” The priest was out of breath from 
hurrying up the stairs. “I came with all haste — ^but I was at her 
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Majesty’s evening devotions when I got the message.” His eyes 
looked over the Duke’s shoulder and mto the half -lighted bed- 
room beyond. “Where is the patient? There is no time to be 
lost — ” 

Behmd him Buckingham closed the door, quietly turned the 
key in the lock and slipped it into the pocket of his dressing- 
gown “There is no one sick here. Father Scroope.” 

The priest turned and looked at him in surprise. “No one 
sick‘d But I was told — ^the messenger told me that a man was 
dying — ” 

He sat down in a high-backed chair while the Duke poured 
two glassfuls of canary wine, handed one to his guest, and then 
pulled up another chair so that they sat face to face. 

“I wanted you to come as quickly as possible — so I sent a 
message that there was sickness. Don’t you know me now. 
Father?” 

Father Scroope, who had already drunk down his wine and 
was holding the glass in his pudgy pink hands, peered closely 
at Buckingham, and slow recognition came to his face. 

“Why — ^your Grace!” 

“None other.” 

“Forgive me, sir! I vow you’re so altered by your undress I 
didn’t recognize you — and the hght, of course, is dim — ” he 
added apologetically. 

Buckmgham smiled, reached for the wine-bottle and filled 
both their glasses again. “You say you’ve just come from her 
Majesty’s devotions?” 

“Yes, your Grace. Her Majesty has learnt a great many new 
habits, but never to retire without evening prayers for which 
God be thanked,” he added, with a pious roll of his eyes. 

“You hear her Majesty’s confessions, as well, if I’m not mis- 
taken?” 

“Sometimes, yes, your Grace.” 

Buckingham laughed shortly. “Much she can have to con- 
fess, I imagine! What could her sins be — coveting a new gown 
or gambling on Sunday? Or perhaps wishmg that his Majesty’s 
child was in her own belly and not in some other woman’s?” 

“Ah, well, my lord — poor lady. That’s but a venial sin. And 
I fear we all of us commit it with her.” Father Scroope drained 
his glass again, and again the Duke filled it. 

“But wishing won’t cure the matter. The fact remains she’s 
barren — and always will be.” 

“She’s been with child, I’m convinced. But there’s somewhat 
amiss keeps her from canrying to term.” 

“And always will His Majesty will never have a legitimate 
heir by Catherine of Braganza. And if the throne goes to York 
the country’s ruined.” Father Scroope widened his popped blue 
eyes at this, for York’s Catholic sympathies were notorious, 
and Buckingham was well known for his hatred of the Church. 
But the Duke said quickly, “Not because of Ms religion, Father. 
The case is more serious far than that. His Highness h^ not 
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the means to govern the country. It would fall into civil war 
again within six months if he came to the throne.” The Duke’s 
face was passionately serious. He leaned forward, the hand 
holding his wine-glass clutched on his knee, pointing with the 
forefinger of the other at Father Scroope’s bewildered round 
face. “It’s your duty, Father, as you love England and the 
Stuarts, to lend me aid in what I propose — and I may as well 
tell you frankly that his Majesty is behind me in this but pre- 
fers, for obvious reasons, to remain out of it altogether.” 

“You’ve mistaken your man, your Grace’ I can’t take action 
against her Majesty — ^no matter who's behind it!” Father 
Scroope was scared; even his plump cheeks quivered He began 
to get out of his seat but Buckingham, with a gentle but per- 
suasive hand, pressed him back again. 

“Not so hasty, Father, I pray you’ Hear me out first. And 
remember this — you owe your first allegiance to your King!” 
As he spoke Buckingham looked like all the magnificent selfless 
patriots of history, and Father Scroope, thoroughly impressed, 
sat down again. “We do not intend to harm her Majesty m any 
way at all — ^make yourself easy on that score. But for the sake 
of England, the King, my master, and I have devised a plan 
for getting him another wife. This he can do and have an heir 
for England in a year’s time if her Majesty will agree to return 
to the Me she once hved and enjoyed — ^the life of the cloister.” 

“I don’t think I quite understand your Grace’s meaning — 

“Very well, then, this is it: You’re her confessor. You talk to 
her in private. If you can persuade her to make a voluntary 
retirement from the world, go back to Portugal and enter a 
nunnery, his Majesty will be free to marry again. And if you 
succeed,” continued Buckingham hastily, as Father Scroope 
opened his mouth again to speak, “his Majesty will endow you 
with a fortune great enough to support you m any style what- 
ever throughout the rest of your Me. And to begin — ” Bucking- 
ham got up and once more he went to take a leather bag from 
the mantelpiece and handed it to Father Scroope. “You’ll find a 
thousand pound m there — and that’s only a beginning ” Father 
Scroope took it, feeling the wei^t of the money, but politely 
restrained hims elf from opening it. “Well, Father — ^what’s your 
answer?” 

For a long moment the priest hesitated, thoughtful, worried, 
unable to make up his mind. “His Majesty wants tMs done?” 
he repeated, dubiously. 

“He does. Sure, now, Father, you don’t think I’d dare act 
in so important a matter without his Majesty’s instructions?” 

“Certainly not, your Grace.” Father Scroope got to his feet, 
placing the wine-glass on a nearby table-top. “Well — ^I’ll try 
what influence I can have, your Grace.” He frowned, shot a 
quick glance across at the Duke. “But suppose I fail? These 
gentle little women are sometimes stubborn.” 

Buckingham smiled, “You won’t fail, Father Scroope. I’m 
sure you won’t. For if you do you’ll get no more money — and 
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you’ll give all of that back. And needless to say, if this conver- 
sation is ever repeated it will go hard with you.” The relentless 
glitter m his eyes suggested more than he said. 

“Oh, I’m altogether discreet, your Grace!” protested Father 
Scroope. “You may trust me!” 

“Good ^ Well — go along now. And when you have informa- 
tion send it to me by some random boy you find on the street 
Write in it that my new cloth-of-silver suit is finished and sign 
it — Let me see — ” The Duke paused, strokmg his mustache. 
Finally he smiled. “Sign it Israel Whoremaster.” 

“Israel! Whoremaster! Your Grace has a nimble wit!” 

“Come now, you old villain,” said the Duke, strolling beside 
him toward the door “Don’t try to wheedle me I’ve heard 
tales aplenty about you and your girls.” 

But Father Scroope did not tinnk the jest funny. He looked 
both angry and worried “I protest, your Grace! They’re aU 
liesf Damned lies' I’d be ruined if such a tale gamed general 
credit. Her Majesty wouldn’t retain me an hour’s time!” 

“Very well, then,” drawled the Duke, bored “Keep your 
virginity if you like. Only don’t nuscarry m this business. FU 
expect word from you within the week.” 

“A little longer, your Grace — 

“Ten days, then.” 

He closed the door on Father Scroope and slammed the bolt. 

Amber stood listening to Father Scroope. 

At the price of fifteen hundred pounds he had just sold her 
Buckingham’s plot against the Queen. For, whether his Majesty 
was in it or wasn’t, he had no intention of talkmg himself out 
of a comfortable place at Court — ^if the Queen went into a nun- 
nery he would be left drifting and unprotected in an England 
hostile to the Catholics. Charles, it was true, had tried repeat- 
edly to gain toleration for all religions, but Parliament hated 
that policy and Parhament could force obedience by refusing 
to grant money. 

“Good Lord!” she whispered in horror. “The devil’s going 
to be the ruin of us all! Have you talked to her?” 

Father Scroope closed his fat lips smugly, crossed his hands 
on his stomach and slowly shook his head. “Not one word, 
your Ladyship Not so much as one word. And I was alone with 
her Majesty in the confessional booth today, too.” 

“And you’d better not speak one word, either' You know 
what would happen to you if her Majesty left! Oh, damn that 
varlet! I wish someone would slit his throat!” 

“WiU you tell her Majesty?” 

“Tell her? Of course I’ll tell her! Maybe he’s paid someone 
else to talk to her already!” 

“I don’t think so, madame. Though I doubt not he will if he 
finds he’s failed with me.” 

At that moment Nan entered softly and beckoned to Amber. 
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Amber started out. “Come on,” she said to him. “The way’s 
dear. You can go now.” 

They left the room and went into a very narrow dark cor- 
ridor. The two women knew their way but Father Scroope had 
to feel with his hands along the wall until they came to a door. 
There Amber and the Father waited back out of sight while Nan 
opened the door, peeked, and then motioned for them to follow 
her. Outside they could hear the quiet washing of the river as 
it came up into the reeds and rushes which grew along the 
banks. Amber had the same trouble everyone else did who lived 
on the side of the Palace next to the water, the lower floor of her 
apartments was sometimes invaded by the overflowing Thames 

But Father Scroope had scarcely set one foot out the door 
when there was a sudden splashing and — so close that it seemed 
to be almost upon them — ^the sound of heavy breathing and 
straggling and men’s voices m low muttered curses Quick as a 
jackrabbit, the Father jumped back inside and Amber froze 
where she was, reaching out to grab hold of Nan’s hand. 

“What was that!” 

“John must have caught someone snooping,” whispered Nan. 
She spoke a httle louder, just enough to be heard a few feet 
away. “John — ” 

He answered, his voice also low and cautious. “I’m here — 
Caught a fellow hiding m the reeds. He’s alone — ” 

“Go on,” whispered Amber to Father Scroope, and he 
streaked out the door and disappeared, they could hear the 
loud sucking noises of his feet as he hurried away through the 
mud. “Bring him in here,” she said to Big John, and went back 
herself into the small room out of which she and Father Scroope 
had just come. 

There she and Nan turned to see Big John come in dragging 
by the nape of the neck a thin angry little man who still kicked 
and flailed out with his arms, though each time he did so Big 
John gave him a rough shake that quieted him. Both of them 
were muddy almost to the knees and splashed with water. John 
tossed him into a heap m one comer. He began to shake him- 
self and to straighten his clothes, ignoring aU of them with an 
elaborate pretense of being alone. 

“What were you doing out there?” demanded Amber. 

He neither looked at her nor made an answer. 

She repeated the question and this time he gave her merely a 
sullen glare as he pulled at his coat-sleeve. 

“You insolent wretchl I think I know a way to make you 
find your tongue!” 

She gave a nod of her head to Big John and he stepped to a 
table, opened one of the drawers and took out a short whip 
having several narrow leather thongs, each of them tipped with 
lead. 

*‘Now will you answer me!” cried Amber. 

He continued silent and Big John raised the whip and slashed 
it down over his chest and shoulders, one leaden tip bitmg into 
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his cheek and drawing blood While Amber and Nan stood 
coolly watching he lashed at him again and then again, striMng 
him ruthlessly, though the man writhed and drew up his legs, 
trying to protect his face and head with his hands. At last he 
gave a sobbing moan. 

“Stop! for the love of God — stop! I’ll tell you — ’* 

Big John let the whip fall to his side and stepped back; drops 
of blood splashed off the leaden ends onto the floor. 

“You’re a fool!” said Amber. “What did it get you to hold 
your peace? Now tell me — ^what were you doing out there, and 
who sent you?” 

“I dare not tell. Please — ^your Ladyship.” His voice took on 
an ingratiating whine. “Don’t make me tell, your Ladyship. If 
I do my master will have me beaten.” 

“And if you don’t, I will,” retorted Amber, with a significant 
glance at Big John who stood with both fists on Ms hips, alert 
and waiting 

The man glanced up, frowned, gave a sigh and then licked at 
his lips. “I was sent by his Grace — ^the Duke of Buckingham.” 

That was what she had expected. She knew that Buckingham 
watched her closely but this was the first time she had actually 
caught one of his spies, though she had discharged four serv- 
ing-girls she had suspected of being in his pay. 

“What for*^” 

The man talked rapidly now, but in a sullen monotone, his 
eyes on the floor. “I was to watch Father Scroope — everywhere 
he went — and report to his Grace.” 

“And where will you report that you saw him tonight?” Her 
eyes stared at him, slanting, bright and hard and pitiless. 

“Why — ^uh — ^he didn’t leave his quarters at all tonight, your 
Ladyship.” 

“Good. Remember that now. Next time my man won’t be 
so gentle with you. And don’t come back here to prowl again, 
unless you want your nose sht. Take ’im out, John.” 

Chapter Fifty-nine 

Amber had always been friendly and respectful in her associa- 
tion with the Queen, partly because it seemed politic, partly 
because she was sorry for her. But her pity was casual and her 
half-afiection cynical — it was the same feeling she had for 
Jenny Mortimer and Lady Almsbury, or any other woman 
from whom it seemed she had httle to fear. And yet she knew 
that Catherine, when given the opportunity, was a good and 
diligent friend; she was so generally ignored by the self-seekers 
who swarmed Whitehall that she had come to be almost grate- 
ful to whoever sought her favour. It had occurred to Amber 
that this would be a very good opportunity to gain her Maj- 
esty’s good will — ^which mifct be put to use in her own behalf. 

Her talk with the Queen had the effect she wanted. Catherine 
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— ^tlioiigli struck with horror^ and bewilderment to learn that 
her enemies were again plotting to get rid of her — was easily 
persuaded that King Charles knew nothing of the plan and 
would have been furious if he had. Her wish to beheve that he 
saved some part of his squandered affections for her, that he 
continued to think that one day she could give him the heir 
they both so passionately desired, was pathetic even to Amber. 
And though Amber did not just then mention her wish for a 
duchy she spoke of it a few days later; and Cathenne immedi- 
ately, though with a certain shyness, for she was aware of her 
limited influence, offered to help her if she could. Amber con- 
gratulated herself that she had made a friend — not the most 
powerful one, perhaps; but a friend who could be of any use at 
all was not to be scorned. 

At Court there was a saying that an unprofitable friend was 
equal to an msigmficant enemy. Amber did not trouble herself 
with either. 

She had soon learned that in the Palace opportunities never 
came to those who sat and waited — ^patience and innocence 
were two useless commodities there. It was necessary to be 
ceaselessly active, to be informed about each great and small 
event which passed above or below stairs, to take advantage of 
everyone and everything It was a kind of life to which she ad- 
justed herself rapidly and with ease — ^nothmg inside her re- 
belled against it. 

By now she had surrounded herself with a system of espio- 
nage which spread in every direction, from the Bowling Green 
to Scotland Yard and from the Park Gate to the Privy Stairs 
Whatever complaints might be made about his Majesty’s secret- 
service could certainly not be applied to the courtiers, for vast 
sums were continuously being paid out to keep each man and 
woman there informed about his neighbors’ domgs, whether in 
love, religion, or politics. 

Amber employed a strange assortment of persons. There 
were two or three of Buckingham’s footmen; a man whom he 
used for confidential business of his own but who was glad to 
make a few hundred pounds more by reporting on his master; 
the Duke’s tailor; the Duchess’s dressmaker and Lady Shrews- 
bury’s hair-dresser. Madame Bennet kept her informed about 
the extra-marital activities of many gentlemen, including his 
Grace, and amused her with stories of Buckingham’s weird 
devices for stirring up his worn and weary emotions She re- 
ceived further information on others about the Court from a 
miscellaneous collection of whores, tavern-waiters, pages, 
bargemen, sentries. 

Many of these spies she never saw at all and most of them 
had no idea as to who their employer might be. For it was Nan 
— ^wearing a blonde or black wig over her golden-red hair, a 
full-faced vizard together with hood and flowing cloak, who 
went about her mistress’s business after nightfall. Big John 
Waterman went along to take care of her, dressed now as a 
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porter, now as footman for a great lady, or sometimes merely 
as a plain citizen. Nan took the news and delivered the money, 
haggling for a good bargam and proud of herself if she saved 
Amber a pound, for she had a better memory of the lean days 
than her mistress. 

Amber knew where and with whom the Kang spent his nights 
when she did not see him She knew every time Castlemaine 
took a new lover or ordered a new gown She knew when the 
Queen seemed to have symptoms of pregnancy, what was said 
in the Council room, which Maid of Honour had just had a 
secret abortion, what lord or lady was being treated in a 
Leather Lane powdering-tub for the pox. It cost her a great 
deal but she knew almost everything which passed at White- 
hall — though much of it was of no value to her save for the 
pleasure of having other people’s secrets. Still she dared not 
be ignorant of the Palace gossip, for it would only have earned 
her the scorn of those who knew. 

And often, of course, she could turn her knowledge to some 
practical use — as she did the secret bought from Father 
Scroope. 

It was yet early the next morning when Buckingham came 
up Amber’s back-staircase, his wig mussed and clothes di- 
shevelled. He rattled across the marWe floor on tds high-heeled 
shoes and as he bent to give her a salute his breath had the 
stale sour smeU of brandy drank several hours before. Amber 
was propped up against pillows sleepily dnnking a mugful of 
hot chocolate, but at sight of him she was instantly wide awake, 
on her guard. 

“Well, your Grace! You look as if you’ve made a merry 
night of it!” 

He grinned disarmingly. “I think I did, though damn me if 
I can remember!” Then he sat down on the edge of the bed, 
facing her. “WeU, madame — ^you’d never think what news I’ve 
got for you!” 

Their eyes swung quickly together, stared hard for the brief- 
est instant; then he smiled and she looked down at Monsieur 
le Chien where he lay sprawled at the foot of the bed. “Lord, 
your Grace, I can’t imagine,” she said, growing nervous. 
“What’s the newest libel? TTiat I’ve got a mole on my stomach 
or prefer the Dragon upon St. George?” 

“No, no. I heard aU that last week. Don’t you know the latest 
gossip about yourself? Tut, tut, madame. They’re saying^ — ” 
Here he gave a shght and, she thought, a sinister pause. “They’re 
saying,” he finished briskly, “that Colbert just made you a gift 
of a diamond necklace valued at two thousand pound.” 

Amber had a quick sense of relief, for she had feared that he 
was there to talk about Father Scroope. She finished her choco- 
late and set the mug onto the table beside the bed. “Well — ^if 
that’s what they’re saying, it’s true. Or true enough, anyhow — 
my jeweller says it’s worth six hundred pound. Still, it’s pretty 
enough, I thinlL” 
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‘"Perhaps you like Spanish jewels better.” 

Now Amber laughed. “Your Grace knows everything I wish 
I had such an intelligence-net myself. I swear all the news 
comes to me cold as porridge, no matter how high I pay for it. 
But I’ll tell you truth — the Spanish ambassador gave me an 
emerald bracelet — and it was handsomer than the French 
necklace.” 

“Then your Ladyship mtends to cast in with the Spaniards?” 

“Not at all, your Grace. I’ll cast m with the Dutch or the 
Devil, at a price. After all, isn’t that the way we do business 
here at Court?” 

“If it is you shouldn’t admit it. The news might carry — ^then 
what would your price be?” 

“Oh, but surely one may be allowed to speak frankly among 
friends.” Her voice gave turn a hght flick of sarcasm. 

“You’ve grown mighty high, haven’t you, madame, since the 
days you trod the boards wearing some Maid of Honour’s cast- 
off gown? Even the Pope, they say, begins to court your favour,” 

“The Pope!” cried Amber, horrified. “Good Lord, sir, I pro- 
test! I’ve had no traffic with the Pope, let me tell you!” 

Amber had httle use for her own religion — except when she 
was alarmed or worried or wanted something — but she shared 
the popular hatred of Catholicism, without any idea as to why 
she hated it. 

“No traffic with the Pope? But I’ve got it on very good au- 
thority your Ladyship sometimes entertains Father Scroope m 
the dead of the — Oh! I beg your Ladyship’s pardon’” he cried 
with mock concern. “Have I said something to startle your 
Ladyship?” 

“No, of course not! But where the devil did you get an idea 
like that? Me, entertaining Father Scroope’ I^at for, pray? 
I’ve got no taste for bald fat old men, not I!” She tossed back 
her hair and started to get out of bed, pulling her dressing- 
gown around her as she did so. 

“Just a moment, madame!” Buckingham caught hold of her 
arm and she looked at him defiantly. *T think you know well 
enough what I’m talking about!” 

“And what, then, are you talking about, sir?” 

Amber was growing angry. Something insolent in his Grace’s 
manner always brought her temper to the surface with a rush. 

“I’m talking, madame, about the fact that you are interfering 
in my business. To be quite plain with you, madame, I know 
that you discovered my arrangement with Father Scroope and 
took steps to forestall the plan.” His arrogant handsome face 
had settled into hard lines and he stared at her with threatening 
violence. “I thought that we had agreed to play the game to- 
gether — ^you and I.” 

She gave a swift jerk of her arm to free herself and jumped 
to her feet. “I’ll play the game with you, your Grace — ^but 
damn me if I’ll play it against myself! It could scarce be much 
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to my advantage, d’ye think, if her Majesty left the Court 
and — ” 

Just at that moment the King’s spaniels rushed scraping and 
clawing into the room and before Amber and the Duke could 
compose themselves Charles had strolled in, followed by sev- 
eral of the courtiers. 

Buckingham instantly smoothed out his face and went to 
kiss the King’s hand — ^it was the first time he had seen him 
since the day m the garden when Charles had called him a 
scoundrel. The Duke hngered several minutes longer, affable 
and talkative, pretending to Amber and all of them that they 
had merely been having a friendly chat; but she was consider- 
ably relieved when he left. News of the quarrel spread rapidly. 
When she met Barbara in her Majesty’s apartments before 
noon the Lady had already heard of it and undertook to let 
her know that her cousin had sworn to all his acquaintance 
he would ruin Lady Danforth if it took the rest of his life. 
Amber laughed at that and said let Buckingham do his worst, 
she did not doubt to hold her own. And she knew that she 
could, too, while the Kmg liked her. After all, she had been 
at Whitehall only one year and any possible loss of Charles’s 
affections still seemed to her, like old age, a distant and un- 
likely misfortune. 

And certainly the first result of their broil seemed a very 
favourable one. Baron Arlington came to pay his first secret 
call upon her. 

The Baron had always been polite to Amber, with his own 
cold aloof Castihan courtesy, but he had never troubled him- 
self to show her any undue attention. Tor if Charles thought 
that ladies were better suited to other occupations than politics, 
his Secreta^ of State was convmced that all women were a 
damned nuisance and should be shipped away to let men run 
the country in peace Still, Arlington was a politician and he 
never allowed prejudice or emotion to interfere with important 
business. Serving his King was the important business of his 
life, though he hoped and intended to serve himself at the 
same time. Evidently he had decided that because of the rap- 
ture with Buckingham she might be of some use to him. 

Amber came in one night, late and very gay — ^for she and 
Charles and a dozen or more lords and ladies had put on cloaks 
and masks and driven out to visit the Beggars’ Bush, a dis- 
reputable tavern in High Holbora where the beggars, both men 
and women, held weekly carousals. Arlington and King 
Charles were good and close friends, but the stiff solemn Baron 
seldom made one of such a frivolous party. Amber was aston- 
ished when Nan told her that he was downstairs and had been 
waiting there for almost an hour. 

“Ye gods! Send ’im up then — ^post-haste*” 

She tossed her mask and gloves and muff aside and dropped 
her cloak over Tansy who, completely enveloped, went groping 
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Ms way across the room. Amber laughed as she watched him, 
then turned about to face her portrait above the fireplace', 
frowning critically and with displeasure as she examined it! 
Now, why had he made her so plump? Certainly she had no 
Roman nose, and that wasn’t anything like the colour of her 
hair. She was annoyed every time she saw it for Lely insisted 
on painting each sitter, not as she really was, but after some 
pattern of his own to which he tned to fit the entire sex. 

But then, he was the fashion. 

She turned back as Nan ushered Lord Arlington into the 
room. He bowed from the doorway wMle she made him a 
curtsy. 

“Madame, my humble service to you.” 

“Your servant, sir. Pray come in — ^I’m sorry to have kept you 
waiting.” 

“Not at all, madame. I occupied the time with writing some 
letters.” 

He was wrapped from head to foot in a great swirling black 
cloak and in Ms hand was a vizard. And now as he smiled he 
put on like a garment the charm which he held in reserve for 
necessary occasions, and wore only where it should show to 
advantage There was no sincerity in the man, but there was a 
good deal of craft and guile as well as shrewdness ani what 
was rare in Charles’s easy-going Court, a methodical apphca- 
tion to business. 

“You’re alone, madame?” 

“Quite, my lord. Won’t you be seated and may I offer you 
sometMng to drink?” 

“Thank you, madame. It’s kind of your LadysMp to receive 
me at this inconvenient hour.” 

“Oh, never speak of it, my lord,” protested Amber. “It’s I 
that am grateful for your LordsMp’s condescension in paying 
me a visit.” 

A servant came in then carrying a tray, with glasses and 
decanters, and set it down on a low table. Amber poured bran- 
dy for the Baron, clary-water for herself and he proposed her 
health. They sat there a few moments longer — ^in her great 
scarlet-and-silver and black-marble chamber where a hundred 
reflections of them showed in the Venetian mirrors — ^bandying 
compliments 

But at last the Baron got to the business of his visit. “All this 
privacy, madame, is merely a precaution agamst his Grace of 
Buckingham’s jealousy. Don’t misunderstand me, pray, for the 
Duke and I are good fnends — ” 

They were, of course, desperate enemies, but Arlington was 
too cautious to admit it though Buckingham was usually ready 
to tell whoever would listen. Only a short while before he had 
snorted at Amber, when she had referred to the Baron as a 
dangerous foe; “Madame, I scorn to have a fool for an enemy!” 

“it seems,” continued Arlington, “he doesn’t want you 
friendly with anyone but himself. The truth on it is, madame, 
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it came to my ears today on very good autfiority that his Grace 
has told Colbert it’s useless to make you further gifts because 
you are already committed to the cause of Spam.” 

“The devil he did?” cried Amber indignantly, for she was 
convinced that she had no more use for Buckingham or his 
tncky friendship. “He’s as meddlesome as an old bawd! The 
way he uses his friends it’s no wonder they soon wear out!” 

“Oh, please, madame — not so hard on his Grace, I beg of 
you! It was never my intention to make you suspect Ms Grace’s 
friendship for you But it seems he wants to keep you for him- 
self, and I had hoped that you and I might be friends also ” 

“I see no reason why we shouldn’t, my lord. Sure a woman 
may be allowed two friends — even at ^^itehall.” 

The Baron smiled “You seem to be a woman of wit, madame 
— ^than which I admire nothmg more.” She poured him another 
glass of brandy. He sat for a moment, stanng into it reflective- 
ly, saying nothmg Then, finally: ‘T understand that your Lady- 
ship is to be congratulated.” 

“For what, pray*?” 

“It runs through the galleries your young son will inherit a 
dukedom ” 

Amber suddenly sat forward in her chair, her eyes glittering 
and eager “Did the King tell you — ” 

“No, madame — not the King But it’s current gossip.” 

She slumped back then and made a face. “Gossip. Gossip 
won’t get me a duchy.” 

“It is what you want then?” 

“What I want? My God! There’s nothing I want so much! 
I’d do anything to get it!” 

“If that’s true, madame, and you wished to do something for 
me — ^why, I might be able to help your case somehow.” He 
modestly lowered Ms eyes. “I thirds: I may say without vanity 
that I have some small influence here at ’^itehall.” 

He had, of course, great influence And what seemed even 
more important, he had a well-established reputation for al- 
ways bettering the condition of those he took into favour. 

“If you can help me to a duchy I swear I’ll do anythmg you 
ask!” 

He told her what he wanted. 

It was generally known in the Palace that Buckingham often 
met with a group of old Commonwealth men who had as them 
object the overthrow of Charles II’s government and the sei- 
zure of power into their own hands Because the kingdom had 
so recently been split and disorganized it gave hope to others 
of inordinate ambition that the like could be accomplished 
again Arlington wanted her to learn the time and place of 
their meetings, what occurred there and what steps were taken, 
and to report the information to him. There was no doubt he 
could have learned these things himself but it was a costly 
process involving numerous very large bribes, and in persuad- 
ing her to pay them, he saved himself that much money and 



gave in return nothmg but what he could very well spare— a 
few woids in her behalf to the King. Amber understood all 
this but the money had no value to her, and Arhngton’s sup- 
port was worth a great deal. ^ 

Amber had already bought four acres of land in St. James’s 
Square, the town’s most aristocratic and exclusive district, and 
for several months she and Captam Wynne — ^who was design- 
ing many of the finest new homes m England — had been dis- 
cussing plans for the house and gardens She knew exactly 
what she wanted, the biggest and newest and most expensive 
of everything Her house must be modern, lavish, spectacular* 
money was of no importance. ’ 

So long as they can’t send me to Newgate, what do I care? 
she thought, and her recklessness increased apace. 

After her conversation with Arhngton she was convinced 
that the duchy was all but in her lap, and she told Captam 
Wynne to begin construction. It would take almost two years 
to complete and would cost about sixty thousand pounds — ^far 
more even than Clarendon House. This vast new extravagance 
set ail tongues gabbling at Court, whether with awe, indigna- 
tion or envy, for everyone agreed that no one beneath the rank 
of duchess could or should live in such state And most of 
them decided that the King had finally promised her a dufchy. 
Charles, no doubt amused, neither confirmed nor denied that 
he had and Amber optimistically took his silence for consent 
But the weeks went by and she was still only a countess. 

There was no doubt Charles seemed as fond of her as of 
anyone else just then, but he had nothing to gain by giving a 
duchy, and the King’s generosity was usually at least half self- 
interest. Furthermore, there were so many demands constantly 
made upon him that he had developed a habit of automatic 
procrastination. Discouraged though she became at times. Am- 
ber was determined to get the duchy someway — and by now 
she had convinced herself that by one means or another it 
would always be possible to get anything she wanted. 

She made use of everyone she could, no matter how little 
influence he might have, and though she busied herself eter- 
nally doing favours for others, she saw to it that she always got 
a return. Barbara Palmer was furious to see her rival makmg 
headway and told everyone that if Charles dared give that 
low-bred slut such an honour she would make him sorry he 
had ever been bom. Finally she got into a public argument 
with him about it and threatened to dash out his children’s 
brains before his face and set the Palace on fire. 

Less than a fortnight later Charles, in a spirit of malicious 
vindictiveness, passed a patent creatmg Gerald Duke of Raven- 
spur, with the honour to devolve upon his wife’s son, Charles. 
And the look on Barbara’s face the first time she had to leave 
an arm-chair and take a stool because the new duchess had 
entered the room was something Amber expected to remem- 
ber with satisfaction all the rest of her life. 
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Immediately her position at Whitehall took on greater Im- 
portance. 

She set the fashions. When she had a tiny pistol made to 
carry m her muff, most of the other Court ladies did likewise. 
Several apartments were being redecorated with mirrored walls, 
and a great deal of walnut furniture was sent out to be silver- 
plated She pinned up the brim of her Cavalier’s hat at an. 
angle one day and next day half the ladies m his Majesty’s 
hawkmg-party had done the same. She appeared at a ball with 
her hair undone and hanging down her back covered with a 
thick sprinkling of gold-dust, and for a week that was the rage. 
Everyone copied her beauty patches^ — little cupids drawing a 
bow, the initials CR (Charles Rex) intertwined, a prancing 
long-horned goat 

Amber racked her brain to think of something new, for it 
tickled her vanity to lead them about like so many pet mon- 
keys fastened to a stick Everything she did was talked about. 
Yet she pretended to be bored with the mutations and resent- 
ful she could never keep a fashion to herself. 

One unexpectedly warm October night she and several of 
the gayest ladies and gentlemen took off their clothes and dove 
from the barge on which they had been supping and dancing 
to swim in the Thames. Almost nothing that had occurred 
since the Restoration so aroused the mdignation of the sedate 
as this prank — for heretofore men and women had not gone 
swimming together and it had seemed the one steadfast de- 
cency stiU respected by a wicked decadent age. Her private 
entertainments for the King were, it was said, scandalous and 
lewd. Her numberless reputed lovers, her beauty-rites and her 
extravagances were discussed everywhere. There was nothing 
of which she had not been accused; no action was considered 
beyond or beneath her. 

Amber, by no means resenting all this vicious and spiteful 
talk, paid out large sums to start new rumours and to keep 
them going Her life, though comparatively chaste, became in 
reputation a model of license and iniquity Once, when Charles 
repeated some gross tale he had heard of her, she laughed and 
said that rather than not be known at all she’d be known for 
what she was 

The people liked her. When she drove through the streets in 
her caleche, handling the reins herself and surrounded by six 
or eight running footmen to clear the way, they stopped to 
stare and give her a cheer. She was remembered for her days 
in the theatre; and her frequent spectacular public appear- 
ances as well as her open-handed almsgiving had made her 
both well-known and popular. She loved the attention now as 
much as she ever had and was still eager to be liked by those 
she would never know. 

She saw Gerald but seldom, and never m private. Mrs. Stark 
had recently borne him a child, on which occasion Amber sent 
her six Apostles’ spoons. Lucilla had found herself pregnant 
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less than three months after her marriage and the gay Sir Fred- 
erick had sent her back to the country. He and Amber some- 
times laughed together over his wife’s predicament, for though 
Lucilla had welcomed the pregnancy she sent a continuous 
stream of letters to her husband, imploring him to come to her. 
But Sir Frederick had a vast amount of business in London 
and he made many promises that were not kept. 

Amber was never bored and considered herself to be the most 
fortunate woman on earth. To buy a new gown, to give another 
supper, to see the latest play were all of equal consequence. 
She never missed an intrigue or a ball; she had her part in 
every counter-plot and escapade. Nothing passed her by and no 
one dared ignore her. She lived like one imprisoned m a drum, 
who can think of nothing but the noise on every side. 

There seemed to be o^y one thing left for her to want, and 
finally that wish too was granted Early m December Alms- 
bury wrote to say that Lord Carlton expected to arrive m Eng- 
land sometime the following autumn. 
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PART SIX 


Chapter Sixty 


Spring that year was somewhat dry and dusty. There was 
too little ram Nevertheless by May the meadows about Lon- 
don were thick with purple clover, bee-haunted, and there 
were great red poppies m the corn-fields. Cries of “Cherries, 
sweet chernes, ripe and red'” and “Rosemary and sweet-briar! 
Who’ll buy my lavender‘s” were heard once more. Summer 
gowns, tiffany, sarsenet and watered moire in all the bnght 
colours — sulphur-yellow, plum, turquoise, crimson — ^were seen 
in the New Exchange and at the theatres or stepping into a gilt 
coach that waited in St. Martm’s Lane or Pall Mail. The warm 
wmdy delightsome months had come again. 

Nothing m years had caused so much excitement and indig- 
nation as the spreading gossip that York had at last become a 
confirmed Catholic No one could be found to prove it; the 
Duke would not admit it and Charles, who must know if it 
actually was true, shrugged his shoulders and refused to com- 
mit himself. All the Duke’s enemies began to scheme more 
furiously than ever to keep him from gettmg the throne while 
at the same time it was observed that York and Arlington 
seemed suddenly to have become good friends. This gave im- 
petus to the rumours of a pending French-Enghsh alliance, 
for though Arlington had long been partial to Holland he was 
thought to be a Cathohc himself, or at least to have strong 
Catholic sympathies. 

As these rumours began inevitably to seep out into the town 
Charles found it difficult to conceal his annoyance and was 
heard to make some bad-humoured remarks on the meddle- 
someness of the Enghsh people Why couldn’t they be content 
to leave the government m the hands of those whose business 
it was to govern? Ods-fish, being a king these days was of less 
consequence than being a baker or a tiler. Perhaps he should 
have learned a trade. 

“You’d better to begin to study something useful,” he said 
to James. “It’s my opinion you may have to support yourself 
one day,” James pretended to think that his brother was joking 
and said he did not consider the jest a funny one. 

But certainly there could no longer be any doubt that unless 
the King married again York, if he hved long enough, would 
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succeed King Charles Catherine had had her fourth miscar- 
riage at the end of May. 

A pet fox frightened her by leaping into her face as she lay 
asleep and she lost her child a few hours later. Buckingham 
bribed her two physicians to deny that she had been with child 
at all, but Charles ignored their testimony. Nevertheless both 
King and Queen were in despair and Catherine could no longer 
make herself believe that she would someday give him a chdd. 
She knew now beyond all doubt that she was the most useless 
of all earth’s creatures: a barren queen. But Charles continued 
to resist stubbornly all efforts to get him to put her aside, 
though whether from loyalty or laziness it was difficult to say. 

There were several young women to whom these discussions 
of a new wife for the King caused apprehension and almost 
frantic worry — they had so much to lose. 

But Barbara Palmer, at least, could listen with an amused 
smile and some degree of malignant pleasure. For even she 
knew now that she was no longer his Majesty’s mistress, and 
the hazards of that position need trouble her no longer. But 
that did not mean she had dropped mto obscurity. Barbara had 
never been inconspicuous. While she had her health and any 
beauty left, she never would be. 

For though she was almost thirty and far beyond what were 
considered to be a woman’s best years she was still so striking- 
ly handsome that beside her the pretty fifteen-year-olds just 
come up to Court looked insipid as milk-and-water She re- 
mained a glittering figure at Whitehall. Her constitution was 
too robust, her zest for living too great, for her to resign herself 
placidly to a quiet and dull old age after a youth so bnlhant. 

Very gradually her relationship with Charles had begun to 
mellow. They were settling into the pattern of a husband and 
wife who, having grown mutually indifferent, take up a com- 
fortable casual existence fraught no longer with quarrels or 
Jealousy, passion or hatred or joy. They had their children as a 
common interest, and now there was between them a kind of 
camaraderie which they had never known during the turbulent 
years when they had been — ^if not m love — ^lovers. She was no 
longer jealous of his mistresses; he was relieved to be out of 
the range of her temper and found some mild amusement from 
observing, at a safe distance, her freaks and foibles. 

Amber waited impatiently for the months to pass and wrote 
one letter after another to Almsbury at Barberry Hill, asking 
if he had heard from Lord Carlton or if he knew exactly when 
he would airive. The Earl answered each one the same. He had 
heard nothing more — ^they expected to reach England some- 
time in August or September. How was it possible to be more 
explicit when the passage was so variable?” 

But Amber could not think or care about anything else. 
Once more the old passionate and painful longing, which 
ebbed when she knew she could not even hope to see him, had 
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revived Now she remembered with aching clarity ail the small 
separate things about him: The odd green-grey colour of Ms 
eyes, the wave m his dark hair and the sh^t point where it 
grew off his forehead, the smooth texture of his sun-bumt 
skin, the warm timbre of his voice wMch gave her a real sense 
of physical pleasure. She remembered the lusty masculine 
smell of sweat on his clothes, the feeling of his hands touch- 
ing her breasts, the taste of his mouth when they kissed. She re- 
membered everything 

But still she was tormented, for those piecemeal memories 
could not make a whole. Somehow, he eluded her. Did he real- 
ly exist, somewhere in that vastness of space outside England, 
or was he only a being she had imagined, built out of her 
dreams and hopes? She would throw her arms about Susanna 
in a passion of despair and yearmng — ^but she could not re- 
assure herself that way. 

Yet m spite of her violent desire to see him again she had 
'Stoutly made up her mmd that this time she would conduct 
herself with dignity and decorum. She must be a little aloof, let 
him make the first advances, let him come first to see her. 
Every woman knew that was the way to prick up a man’s in- 
terest. I’ve always made myself his servant, she chided, but this 
time it’s going to be different After all, I’m a person of hon- 
our now, a duchess — and he’s but a baron. Anyway — ^why 
shouldn’t he come to me first! 

She knew that his wife would be along but she did not trou- 
ble herself too much about that. For certainly Lord Carlton 
was not the man to be uxonous. That was well enough for the 
citizens, who had no better breeding, but a gentleman would 
no more fawn upon his wife than he would appear in public 
without his sword or wearing a gnarled periwig. 

Lord and Lady Almsbi^ were back in London in July to 
put their house in order, hire new servants and prepare for the 
entertainment of their eagerly expected guests. The Earl came 
to see Amber and, determined to show him how nonchalant 
she was at the prospect of seeing Bruce, she chattered away 
furiously about her own affairs — ^her title, her great house 
abuilding in St. James’s Square, the people she had invited to 
supper for that Sunday. From time to time she asked him what 
he did in the country and then hurried on without letting him 
answer— -rfor everyone knew there was nothing to do in the 
country liut ride and drink and visit tenants. Almsbury sat and 
listened to her talk, watched her vivacious display of manner- 
isms and hectic charm, smiled and nodded his head — and 
never mentioned Bruce at all. 

Amber’s conversation began to slow down. She grew per- 
plexed and quieter, and finally — ^realizing that he was teasing 
her — she became angry. “WeU!” she said at last. “What’s the 
news!” 

“News? Why, let me think now. My black mare — ^the one 
you used to ride, remember? — ^foaled last week and — ” 
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“Blast you, Almsbury! Why should you use me at this rate, 
Fd like to know’ Tell me — ^what have you heard? When wifl 
he get here‘s Is she still coming?” 

“I don’t know any more than I did last time I wrote to you 
—August or September. And, yes, she is coming. Why? You’re 
not afraid of her?” 

Amber shot him a dark venomous glare. “Afraid of her!” 
she repeated contemptuously. “Almsbury, I swear you’ve a 
droll wit! Why should I be afraid of her, pray?” She paused a 
moment and then superciliously informed him: “I’ve got an 
image of her — ^that Corinna!” 

“Have you*?” he asked pohtely. 

“Yes, I have! I know just what she’s like! A plain meek 
creature who wears all her gowns five years out of the style 
and thinks herself fit for nothing but to be her husband’s 
housekeeper and breed up his brats!” The portrait was a rea- 
sonably accurate one of Almsbury’s own wife. “A great show 
she'll make here in London!” 

“You may be right,” he admitted. 

“May be right!” she cried indignantly. “What else could she 
be like — ^brought up over there m that wilderness with a pack 
of heathen Indians — ” 

At that instant a weird and raucous voice began to screech. 
“Thieves, God damn you! Thieves, by God! Make haste!” 

Involuntanly both Amber and the Earl leaped to their feet, 
Amber overturning the spaniel which had settled on her skirts 
for a nap. “It’s my parrot!” she cried. “He’s caught a thief 
in there!” And she dashed toward the drawing-room with 
Almsbury beside her and Monsieur le Chien yapping excitedly 
at their heels They flung open the door and burst in, to find 
that It was only the King who had strolled m unannounced 
and picked out an orange from a bowl of fruit. He was laugh- 
ing heartily as he watched the parrot prancing on his perch 
and teetering back and forth, squawking frantically. It was not 
the first time the bird, trained to apprehend mtruders, had mis- 
taken his man. 

Almsbury left then and a few days later he went back to 
Barberry Hill to hunt, while Emily stayed in town to welcome 
the guests should they arrive unexpectedly. Amber had no op- 
portunity to discuss Corinna with him again. 

For the past year she had been going three or four times a 
week to watch the progress on Ravenspur House. 

Planned in the new style without those courtyards which 
had evolved from the enclosing castle-walls, it was a perfecfiy 
symmetrical four-and-a-half -stoned cherry-brick building with 
windows made of several hundred small square glass panes. It 
fronted on Pall MaU, which was lined with elm trees, and the 
gardens in back were adjacent to St. James’s Square — ^now be- 
come merely a sordid receptable for refuse, dead cats and dogs, 
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the garbage and affal carted from the great houses and dumped 
'there. 

Neither Captain Wynne nor his patron had overlooked any 
possibility for making the house the newest and most sumptu- 
ous in London. Coloured paint on wood-work was no longer 
the mode, and so mstead feiere were several rooms decorated 
with large panels of allegorical figures, mostly from Greek or 
Roman mythology. The floors in every important room were 
parquet, all laid m intricate designs Glass chandeliers, looking 
like great diamond ear-drops, were very uncommon, but Ra- 
venspur House had several; all others, including the sconces, 
were of silver. She had one room panelled m fragrant pale- 
orange Javanese mahogany. The letter C, entwined with 
crowns and cupids, were a recurring motif everywhere — 
Amber that C meant Carlton, as well as Charles. 

Anything she might have forgotten to put m her bedcham- 
ber at Whitehall she intended to have in this one. The gigantic 
bed — ^the biggest in all England — ^was to be covered with gold 
brocade and decorated with swags of gold cord and fringe. 
Each of Its four posters was surmounted by a bouquet of 
black-and-emerald ostrich-feathers with a bordering of ai- 
grettes. Every other piece of furniture was to be coated with 
gold-leaf and all cushions on chairs and couches were of 
emerald velvet or satin. The ceilmg was a sohd mass of mir- 
rors; the walls had alternating panels of murors and gold bro- 
cade; Persian carpets of velvet and cloth-of-gold, pearl-em- 
broidered, scattered the floor. Furnishings of other rooms were 
to be of a similar raucous splendour. 

One hot day late in August Amber was there talking to 
Captain Wynne and looking at the house — she wanted to move 
in soon and had been urging him to hurry the work on it, while 
he protested that it could be done only at the cost of inferior 
craftsmanship. The summer heat and haze stiU lay upon Lon- 
don, but fall was fast commg on; already the willow trees hung 
in golden strips. And all about them were the dry and dead 
leaves, sifting to the ground. 

As Amber talked her attention was distracted by Susanna 
who ran about, laughing gleefully as she evaded the clumsy 
pursumg footsteps and grasping hands of her nurse. She was 
five years old now, old enough to wear grown-up dresses, and 
Amber clothed her beautifully, from her innumerable silk and 
taffeta gowns to each pair of tmy shoes and miniature gloves. 
Two-year-old Charles Stanhope, the future Duke of Raven- 
spur, gave every indication that one day he would be at least 
as big as his father and, also like the King, he had a droll 
precocious seriousness. His nurse was holding him in her arms 
and he looked at the house with as much seeming interest and 
solemnity as if he realized the role he was expected one day to 
play there. 

Finally Amber, in exasperation, stamped her foot and 
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shouted at Susanna* “Susanna! Behave yourself, you pestilent 
little wench — or I’ll take a course with you!” 

Susanna stopped m her tracks, looked slowly around over 
her shoulder at Amber, and her lower-lip thrust out stub- 
bornly. Nevertheless she turned about and walked with a kind 
of mock demureness back to her nurse, reaching up to slip 
her small hand into the woman’s palm Amber pursed her lips 
and frowned, displeased with her daughter’s naughtiness But 
just as she was about to turn away she heard a loud burst of 
masculine laughter and swinging about she saw that it was 
Almsbury, climbing out of his coach and starting toward her 

"Wait till she grows up!” he bellowed “Just wait’ She’ll 
lead you a mighty merry chase about ten years from now, I’ll 
warrant!” 

“Oh, Almsbury!” Amber’s own lip stuck out now, in an ex- 
pression very much like Susanna’s “Who wants to think about 
ten years from now!” The older she got the more she dreaded 
and feared the encroachment of the years. “I hope it never 
comes!” 

"But it will,” he assured her complacently. “Everything 
comes, if you wait long enough, you know.” 

"Does It!” snapped Amber crossly. “I’ve waited long enough 
and everything hasn’t come to me!” She turned her back to 
htm and was about to take up her conversation with Captain 
Wynne again when something she had seen m his eyes caused 
her to turn and look at him. He was grinning at her, obviously 
very much pleased with himself. 

“Almsbury,” she said slowly, and all of a sudden her throat 
felt dry and tight. “Almsbury — ^what did you come out here 
for?” 

He strolled up to stand very close beside her, and his eyes 
looked down into hers. "I came, sweetheart, to tell you that 
they’re here. They got m last night.” 

She felt as though she had just been struck across the face, 
very hard, and for a paralyzed moment she stood staring at 
him. She was aware that one of his hands reached out and took 
hold of her upper arm, as if to steady her. Then she looked 
beyond him, over his shoulder, out to where his crested coach 
stood waiting. 

“Where is he?” Her lips formed the words, but she heard 
no sound. 

“He’s home. At my house. His wife is here too, you know.” 

Swiftly Amber’s eyes came to his The dazed almost dreamy 
look was gone from her face and she looked alert and chal- 
lenging. 

“What does she look like?” 

Almsbury answered gently, as if afraid of hurting her. “She’s 
very beautiful.” 

“She can’t be!” 

Amber stood staring down at the wood shavings, the scraps 
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and piled bricks that lay all about them. Her sweeping black 
brows had drawn together and her face had an expression of 
almost tragic anxiety. 

“She can’t be!” she repeated. Then suddenly she looked back 
up at him again, almost ashamed of herself. She had never been 
afraid of any woman on earth. No matter what kind of beauty 
dus Connna was she had no reason to fear her. “When — ” She 
remembered that Captain Wynne was still there, just beside 
them, and changed the words she had been about to say. “I’m 
having a supper tonight. Why don’t you come and bring Lord 
Carlton with you — and his wife too, if she wants to come?” 

“I think they won’t be going abroad for a few days — ^the 
voyage was longer than usual and her Ladyship is tired.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Amber tartly. “And is his Lordship 
too tired to stir out of the house too?” 

“I don’t think he’d care to go without her.” 

“Ye gods!” cried Amber. “I’m sure I never thought Lord 
Carlton would be the man to fawn over a wife!” 

Almsbury did not try to argue the point. “They’re goiug to 
Arlington House Thursday ni^t — ^you’ll be there, won’t you?” 

“Of course. But Thursday — Again she remembered the 
presence of Captain Wynne. “Did he go down to the wharves 
today?” 

“Yes. But he’s got a great deal of business there. I’d advise 
you to wait till Thursday — ” 

Amber gave him a glare that cut off his sentence in the 
middle. Then, mocking her, he gulped a time or two as if in 
fright, bowed very formally, and turning walked back to his 
coach. She watched him go, made a sudden little movement to 
run after him and apologize — ^but did not. His coach had no 
sooner disappeared from sight than Amber lost all mterest in 
her house. 

“I’ve got to go now, Captain Wynne,” she said hastily. “We’ll 
talk about this later. Good-day.” And she half ran to get mto 
her own coach, followed by the nursemaids and the two chil- 
dren. “Drive down Water Lane to the New Key! And hurry!” 

But he was not there. Her footman went up and down the 
wharf inquiring; they saw his ships riding at anchor and were 
told that he had been there all morning but had left at dinner- 
time and not returned. She waited for almost an hour, but the 
children were becoming cross and tired and at last she had to 
go. 

Back at the Palace she immediately wrote him a letter, im- 
ploring Mm to come to her, but she got no reply until the next 
morning and then it was merely a hasty scratched note: “Busi- 
ness mmtes it impossible for me to wait on you. If you’re at 
Arlington House Thursday, may I claim the favour of a dance? 
Carlton.” Amber tore it into bits and flung herself onto the bed 
to cry. 

But in spite of herself she was forced to take certain prac- 
ticalities into consideration. 
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For if it was true that Lady Carlton was a beauty then she 
must somehow contrive to look more dazzling Thursday night 
than ever before m her life. They were used to her at Court 
now and it had been a long while since her appearance at any 
great or small function had aroused the excitement and envy 
she had been able to stir up three and a half years ago If Lady 
Carlton was even moderately pretty she would be the object of 
every stare, the subject of every comment, whether it were 
made in praise or derogation. Unless — unless I can wear some- 
thing or do something they won’t be able to ignore, no matter 
how they try. 

She spent several hours in a frenzy of worry and indecision 
and then at last she sent for Madame Rouviere. The only pos- 
sible solution was a new gown, but a gown different from any- 
thing she had ever seen, a gown no one had ever dared to wear. 

“I’ve got to have somethmg they can’t help staring at,” Am- 
her told her. “If I have to go in stark naked with my hair on 
fire ” 

Madame Rouviere laughed. “That would be well enough for 
an entrance- — but after a while they would grow tired and be- 
gin to look at the ladies with more on. It must be somethmg 
indiscret — and yet covermg enough to make them try to see 
more. Black would be the colour — ^black tiffany, perhaps — ^but 
there must be something to glitter too^ — ” She went on, talking 
aloud, sketching out the dress with her hands while Amber 
listened in rapt attention and with glowing eyes. 

Lady Carlton! Poor creature — ^what chance would she have‘s 

For the next two days Amber did not leave her rooms From 
early morning until late at night they were filled with Madame 
Rouviere and her little sempstresses, all of them chattering 
French and giggling while scissors snipped, deft fingers stitched 
and Madame wrung her hands and shrieked hysterically if she 
discovered a seam taken in a bit too far or a hem-lme uneven 
by so much as a quarter of an inch Amber stood patiently hour 
after hour while the dress was fitted, and they literally made 
it on her. No one was allowed to come in or to see it and to her 
great delight all this secrecy set up a froth of rumours 

The Duchess was going to come as Venus rising from the 
sea, dressed in a single sea-shell. She was going to drive a gilt 
chanot and four full-grown horses up the front stairs and into 
the drawing-room. Her gown was to be made of real pearls 
which would fall off, a few at a time, until she had on nothing 
at all. At least they did not doubt her audacity and their in- 
genuity gave considerable credit to hers. 

Thursday they were still at work. 

Amber’s hair was washed and dried and polished with silk 
before the hairdresser went to work on it. Pumicestone re- 
moved every trace of fuzz from her arms and legs. She slath- 
ered her face and neck a dozen times with French cold-creams 
and brushed her teeth until her arm ached She bathed m milk 
and poured jasmine perfume mto the palms of her hands to 



rub on her legs and arms and body. She spent almost an hour 
painting her face. 

At six o’clock the gown was done and Madame Rouviere 
proudly held it up at full length for all of them to see. Susanna* 
who had spent the entire day in the room, Jumped and clapped 
her hands together and ran to kiss the hem. Madame let out 
such a screech of horror at this sacrilege that Susanna almost 
fell over backward m alarm. 

Amber threw Off her dressing-gown and — ^wearing nothing 
but black silk stockmgs held up by diamond-buckled garters 
and a pair of high-heeled black shoes — she lifted her arms over 
her head so that they could slide it on. The bodice was a wide- 
open lace-work of heavy cord sewn with black bugle beads, 
and it cut down to a deep point. There was a long narrow 
sheath-hke skirt, completely covered with beads, that looked 
hke something black and wet and shiny pouring over her hips 
and legs and trailing away in back. Sheer black tiffany made 
great puffed sleeves and an over-skirt which draped up at the 
sides and floated down over the train like a black mist. 

While the others stood staring, babbhng, ecstatically “oh- 
ing,” Amber looked at herself m the mirrored walls with a 
thnll of triumph. She lifted her ribs and tightened her chest 
muscles so that her breasts stood out hke full pointed globes. 

He’ll die when he sees me! she told herself in a delirium of 
confidence. Corinna could not scare her now. 

Madame Rouviere came to adjust her head-dress which was 
a great arch of black ostrich-feathers sweeping up over her 
head from a tight little helmet. Someone handed her her gloves 
and she pulled them on, long black ones, clear to her elbows. 
Agamst the nakedness of her body, they seemed almost im- 
modest She earned a black fan and over her shoulders they 
laid a black velvet cloak, the lining edged in black fox. The 
stark black against her rich cream-and-honey colouring, some- 
thing in the expression of her eyes and the curve of her mouth, 
gave her the look of a diabolical angel — at once pure, beauti- 
ful, corrupt and sinister. 

Amber turned now from the nairror to face Madame, and 
their eyes met with the gleaming look of successful conspira- 
tors. Madame put her thumb and fingers together and made 
the gesture of Wssing them. She came up to Amber and said 
with a hiss in her ear: “They’ll never see her at aU — ^that other 
one!” 

Amber gave her a quick grateful hug and a grin. Then she 
bent to kiss Susanna, who approached her mother very care- 
fully, almost afraid to touch her. And with her heart beating 
fast, her stomach churning maddeningly, Amber walked out of 
the room, put her mask to her face and went along a narrow 
httle corridor leading out to where her coach waited. She had 
not felt so excited at the prospect of a party, so apprehensive 
and fnghtened, smee the night she had first been presented at 
Court. 



Chapter Sixty-one 

Arlington Houp, which had been Goring House before 
Bennet bought it in 1663, stood next to the old Mulberry Gar- 
dens on the west of the Palace In it the Baron and Baroness 
gave the most brilliant, the most elaborate, and the most eager- 
ly attended parties in London Nothing else could be com- 
pared to them. The invitations they sent out were a sure barome- 
ter of one’s social standing. Nonentities were never asked. 

His Lordship was known as the most lavish and thoughtful 
host of fashionable society. He served superlative food, pre- 
pared by a dozen French cooks, and wines from a vast cellar 
There was music in every room; gambling-tables were piled 
with gold, candles burned by the thousand The house swarmed 
with earls and dukes and knights, countesses and duchesses and 
ladies, and to the casual eye everything seemed most decorous. 
Satin-gowned ladies curtsied and smiled over spread fans, bro- 
cade-suited gentlemen bowed from the waist with a flourishing 
sweep of their hats. Voices were low and conversation ap- 
parently polite. 

But in fact they were gleefully at work destroying one an- 
other’s characters The men, as they stood watching a pretty 
woman, boasted that they had laid with her, discussed her 
physical defects -and compared her behaviour m bed The 
women yanked reputations apart with equal or greater vigour. 
Darkened bedrooms all over the house sheltered couples seek- 
ing a temporary refuge. In some obscure corner a Maid of 
Honour was lifting her skirts to let the gallants decide whether 
her legs were as pretty as another’s, squealing and giggling 
when they vetured to employ their hands too boldly. One of 
the fops had sneaked a girl from Madame Bennet’s into the 
house under the guise of mask and cloak and she was perform- 
ing for several young men and women somewhere behind 
locked doors. 

Arhngton never interfered with his guests but let each amuse 
himself according to his own tastes. 

At seven o’clock, the night being still young and most of the 
guests sober as well as curious, they were gathered in the mam 
drawing-room and keeping one eye at least on the new arrivals. 
They were waiting for two women who had not yet come: the 
Duchess of Ravenspur, and Lady Carlton. Her Ladyship — 
whom almost no one had seen — ^was rumoured to be the great- 
est beauty ever to appear in England, though opinions on this 
score were already strong and divided. Many of the women, at 
least, were prepared to decide the moment she arrived that she 
was by no means as beautiful as had been reported. And the 
Duchess of Ravenspur, no doubt from fear that her Ladyship 
would outshine her, was expected to do something spectacular 
in order to save herself. 
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“How I pity her Grace,” said one languid young lady. “It 
runs through the galleries she lives m terror now of losing what 
she has Gad, but it must be a bothersome thing to be great.” 

Her companion smiled with lips pressed together. “Is that 
why you never climbed the ladder? — ^for fear of falling off?” 

“I don’t care a fig for Lady Carlton or what she looks like,” 
commented a thin young fop who kept his hands busy with 
manipulating a woman’s fan, “but I’ll be her slave if she can 
put the Duchess’s nose out of joint That damned woman has 
grown intolerable since his Majesty gave her a duchy. I used 
to lace her busk for her when she was only a scurvy player — 
but now every time we’re presented she makes a show of never 
having seen me before.” 

“It’s her vulgar breeding. Jack. What else can you expect?” 

A voice like a trumpet interrupted them. “Her Grace, the 
Duchess of Ravenspur!” 

Every eye m the room swept toward the door — ^but only the 
usher stood there alone beside it. They waited for an impatient 
moment or two and then, with her head held^high and a kind 
of fierce challenging pride on her face, the Duchess came mto 
view and slowly walked through the doorway toward them. A 
wave of shock and amazement swept along before her Heads 
spun, eyes popped and even King Charles turned on his heel 
where he was talking to Mrs. Wells and stared. 

Amber came on imperturbably, though it seemed all her in- 
sides were quaking. She heard some of the older women gasp 
and saw them set their mouths sternly, square their shoulders 
and fix upon her their hard reproving glares She heard low 
whistles from the men, saw their eyebrows go up, their elbows 
reach out to nudge one another. She saw the young women 
looking at her with anger and indignation, funous that she 
had dared to take such an advantage of them. 

Suddenly she relaxed, convinced that she was a success She 
was hoping that Bruce and Corinna were there somewhere to 
have seen her triumph. 

Then, almost at once, she became aware that Almsbi^ was 
just at her side. She looked at him, a faint smile touching the 
corners of her mouth, but something she saw in his eyes made 
her expression freeze suddenly. What was it? Disapproval? 
Pity? Something of both? But that was ridiculous! She looked 
stunning and she knew it. 

“Holy Christ Amber,” he murmured, and Ms eyes went 
swiftly down over her body. 

“Don’t you like it?” Her eyes hardened a little as she looked 
up at Mm and even in her own ears her voice took on a con- 
fident brassy sound that was part bravado. 

“Yes, of course. You look gorgeous — ” 

“But aren’t you cold?” interrupted a feminine voice, and 
turning swiftly Amber found Mrs. Boynton beside her, look- 
ing her over with feline insolence 

Another voice, a man’s this time, came from her other side. 
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“Ods-fish, madame. But this is the greatest display that ever 
I’ve seen in public since I was weaned.*" It was the King, lazy, 
smiling, obviously amused. 

Amber felt suddenly as if she had been hurt inside. 

She turned sick with a feeling of horror and self-disgust 
What have I done* she thought. Oh, my God! what am I doing 
out here half undressed? 

Her eyes swept around the room and every face she saw was 
secretly smiling, covertly sneering at her. All at once she felt 
like the person in a dream who sets out confidently to go up- 
town stark naked, gets halfway there and then realizes his mis- 
take. And, like the dreamer, she wished passionately that she 
were back home where no one could see her — ^but to her wild 
dismay she realized that this time she was caught in her own 
trap. She could not wake up from this bad dream. 

Oh, what am I going to do? she thought desperately. How 
am I going to get out of here? In her anguish and self-con- 
sciousness she had all but forgotten Lord Carlton and his wife. 

And then, so unexpectedly that she almost started, she heard 
their names called out, loud and clear: “My Lord Carlton! My 
Lady Carlton!’* 

Without even realizing that she had done so she grabbed 
Almsbury by the hand and her eyes turned toward the door. 
The colour drained out of her face and neck as she watched 
them walk in; she did not even see the quick glance Almsbury 
gave her but she felt the warm reassuring pressure of his hand. 

Bruce looked very much as he had when he had left London 
two years before- He was thirty-eight years old and perhaps a 
little heavier than when last she had seen him, but still hand- 
some, hard-skinned and vigorous-bodied, a man who changed 
little with the years. Amber only glanced at him — and then 
shifted her attention to his wife who walked beside him, her 
fingers resting upon his arm. 

She was rather tail, though slender and graceful, with clear 
blue eyes, dark hair, and a skin pale as moonhght. Her features 
were dehcate, her expression serene. To look at her brought 
up some elusive emotion — ^the same feeling evoked by an ex- 
quisitely painted porcelain. The gown she wore was cloth-of- 
silver covered with black lace and a black-lace mantilla lay 
upon her head, about her neck was the diamond and sapphire 
necklace which had belonged to Bruce’s mother and which 
Amber had always hoped might one day be her own. 

The King, ignoring ceremony, went forward with Lord and 
Lady Arlington to greet them — ^and as he did so all the room 
set up a noisy buzzing. 

“My God! But she’s a glorious creature!” 

“I know that gown was made in Paris, my dear, it must have 
been, it couldn’t have — ” 

“Can they really have women like that in Jamaica?” 

“Poise and breeding — ^than which I admire nothing more in 
a woman.” 
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Amber was actually sick at her stomach now. Her hands and 
arm-pits were wet, all her muscles seemed to ache I’ve got to 
get out of here before they see mel she thought wildly. But just 
as she made an involuntary movement to escape, Almsbury’s 
grip on her hand tightened and he gave her a little jerk. She 
looked up at him, surprised, but then quickly composed her- 
self again. 

Charles, with no respect for etiquette, was asking Lady Carl- 
ton to dance with him, and now as the music started for a 
pavane he led her onto the floor. Others followed and it was 
soon crowded with slow-moving figures, pacing to the rh3dii- 
mic cadence of spinets, flutes and a low-beating drum. Amber 
scarcely heard Almsbury asking her to dance. He repeated his 
request, louder this time. 

She glanced at him. “I don’t want to dance,” she muttered, 
distracted. “I’m not going to stay here. I — I’ve got the vapours 
— ^I’m going home ” 

This time she picked up her skirts and took a step, but the 
Earl caught her wrist and gave her so vigorous a jerk that her 
breasts shook and her curls bounced, “Stop acting like a 
damned fool or I’ll slap you! Smile at me, now — everyone’s 
watching you.” 

With a quick shifting of her eyeballs beneath half-lowered 
lashes, Amber glanced round the room. She wanted to turn 
and scream or pick up something to throw at them, something 
that would destroy them all where they stood and wipe out of 
her sight forever those pleased smirking faces. Instead she 
looked up at Almsbury and smiled, pulling the comers of her 
mouth as tight as possible to keep the muscles from quivering. 
She put her hand on his extended arm and they moved toward 
the floor 

“I’ve got to get out of here,” she told him, under cover of 
the music. “I can't stay!” 

His expression did not change. “You won’t leave if I have 
to tie you up. If you had the courage to wear that thing in the 
first place, by God you’ll have the courage to stay till the end!” 

Amber clenched her teeth, hating him, and as her feet kept 
moving in time to the music she began to plan how she would 
escape — shp away through some side-door the first time he let 
her out of his sight. Damn him! she thought He acts like my 
grandmother! What’s it to him if I stay or don’t! I’ll go if I — 

And then, all unexpectedly, she saw Lady Carlton not more 
than ten feet away. Corinna was smiling at Almsbury, but she 
gave a little gasp of surprise as she cau^t sight of his partner. 
Amber’s eyes blazed in fury and Cormna looked swiftly away, 
obviously embarrassed. 

Oh, that woman! thought Amber. I hate her, I hate her, I 
hate her! Look how she minces and srmles and sets her foot so! 
Hoity-toity! How mightily prim and proper! I wish I was stark 
naked! That would make her eyes pop out! I’ll pay her back 
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for that! I’ll make her sorry she ever clapt eyes on me! Jmt 
wait — 

But suddenly her energy was consumed. She felt weak, lost, 
helpless. 

I’m going to die, she thought wretchedly. I’ll never live 
through this. My life won’t be worth tuppence to me now — 
Oh, God, let me die nght here, right now — I can’t take another 
step. For the moment it seemed that Almsbury’s arm was all 
that kept her from collapsing. Then the music stopped and 
the crowd began to move about, gathering into groups Amber, 
with Almsbury still at her side, pretended to see no one as she 
made her way among them. 

I’m going now, she told herself. And that damned blockhead 
isn’t going to stop me ! 

But as she started toward a door he took hold of her arm. 
'“Come over here and meet Lady Carlton.” 

Amber Jerked away. “What do I want to know her for?” 

“Amber, for the love of God!” His voice, scarcely more than 
a whisper, was pleading with her. “Look about you. Can’t you 
see what Aey’re thinking?” 

Amber’s eyes again flickered hastily around in time to catch 
a dozen pairs of eyes which had been fixed upon her glance 
aside, eyes that glittered, set above mouths that curled with 
amusement and contempt. Some of them did not even trouble 
to look away but met her with bold scornful smiles; they were 
watchmg, and waiting — 

She took a deep breath, linked her arm with Almsbury’s and 
together they walked toward where Lord and Lady Carlton 
stood in a ^oup made up of the King, Buckingham, Lady 
Shrewsbury, Lady Falmouth, Buckhurst, i^dley and Rochester, 
As they approached, the small gathering seemed to grow quieter 
— as if expecting something to happen from the mere fact of 
her presence. Almsbury presented Lady Carlton to the Duchess 
of Ravenspur and both women, smiling politely, made faint 
curtsies. Lady Carlton was friendly and gracious and obviously 
altogether unaware that her husband might know this gorgeous 
half-naked woman. While the men, including his Majesty, all 
turned their heads to look at her, their eyes admiring her figure. 

But Am ber was conscious of no one but Brace. 

For an instant Lord Carlton’s expression might have be- 
trayed him — ^but no one was looking — and then immediately it 
changed, he bowed to her as though they were the merest 
acquaintances. Amber, as their eyes met, felt the world rock 
and tremble beneath her. The conversation began again and 
had been going on for several seconds before she was able to 
follow it: King Charles and Bruce were discussing America, 
the tobacco plantations, the colonists’ resentment of the Navi- 
gation Laws, men the King knew who had gone to make their 
homes in the New World. Corinna said little, but whenever she 
did speak Charles turned to her with interest and unconcealed 
admiration. Her voice was light and soft, completely feminine, 
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and the bnef glances she gave Bruce revealed that here was 
that unheard-of phenomenon in London society: a woman 
deeply m love with her husband. 

Amber wanted to reach out and rake her long nails across 
that tranquil lovely face. 

When the music began again she curtsied, very cool and 
aloof and with some delicate suggestion of insult, to Cormna, 
nodded vaguely at Bruce and left them. After that she defiantly 
began to pretend that she was enjoying herself and was not at 
aU embarrassed by her own nudity. She ate her supper attended 
by half-a-score of gallants, drank too much champagne, danced 
every dance. But the evening dragged with mtermmable slow- 
ness, and she thought wearily that it would never end. 

After an hour or so the dancers began to disappear mto the 
rooms beyond, where the gaming-tables were set up. Amber, a 
nervous ache in her back and an agonizing tiredness through 
every bone, excused herself and went into the dressing-room 
which had been set aside for the ladies. There they might pow- 
der their faces or touch up their lips, adjust a garter or sit down 
for a few minutes and relax — ^impossible m the presence of men. 

But for a couple of maids, &e room was empty wlaen she 
walked into it and she stood for a moment, completely off her 
guard, shoulders slumped and head buned in her hands. Then 
all at once she heard steps behind her and Boynton’s voice 
cried gayly: “How now, your Grace? An attack of the va- 
pours?” 

Amber gave her a quick glance of scorn and disgust and 
bent to smooth up her stockings and tighten the garters Boyn- 
ton flung herself onto a couch with a heavy relieved sigh, 
spreading her legs and stretching them out before her, turning 
her neck from side to side to relieve the tension. 

Giving Amber an arch sidewise glance, she began to strip 
off her gloves. “Well — ^what d’ye think of my Lady Carlton?” 

Amber shrugged, “She’s well enough. I suppose ” 

Boynton laughed loudly at that. “Well enough, indeed The 
men all think she’s the prettiest woman here — if not the naked- 
est!” 

“Oh, shut up’” muttered Amber, and turned her back on 
her to look into one of the mirrors, her hands pressed flat on 
the table-top Did she really look so tired, or was it only that 
her face had gotten a little shiny? She asked one of the maids 
to bring her some powder. 

Just at that moment Lady Carlton appeared in the doorway. 
Amber saw her in the mirror, her heart came to a sudden stop 
and then sped on again, almost suffocating her. She took the 
box of powder and began to dust her nose. 

“May I come in?” asked Corinna. 

“By all means, your Ladyship’” cried Bovnton, shooting 
Amber a glance of malicious triumph “We were just saying 
that since the Duchess of Richmond’s had the small-pox you’re 
the greatest beauty to come to Court.” 
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Corinna laughed softly. “Why, thank you. How kind of you 
to say that.” Her eyes glanced uncertainly at Amber’s back, as 
though she wished to speak to her but did not quite know how 
to begin. Actually, she wanted to make some kind of apology 
for her clumsiness earlier m the evening. London, she realized, 
was not America, and here no doubt it was quite correct for a 
lady of the highest rank to appear all but naked at a private 
party. 

“Your Grace,” she ventured at last, “would it seem rude if 
I told you how much I admire your gown*?” 

Amber did not even glance at her, but continued busy with 
the hare’s foot “Not if you meant it,” she said tartly. 

Corinna looked at her, both puzzled and hurt by the rude- 
ness, wondering what reply she should or could make to that. 
Already she had been surprised and baffled to discover the 
savage undercurrents that existed in the glossy polite stream of 
Palace etiquette. 

But Boynton spoke up instantly. “But your own gown, Lady 
Carlton, is the loveliest one here tonight! How do you get such 
clothes in America? The cloth-of-silver, and that lace — it’s ex- 
quisite!” 

“Thank you, madame. My dressmaker is a Frenchwoman 
and she sends to Paris for the materials. Why, really,” she 
added with a little laugh, “we aren’t such savages in America. 
Everyone seems surprised I don’t wear a leather dress and 
moccasins.” 

Amber picked up her fan and gloves, turned around agauj 
and looked Corinna straight in the eye. “As for that, madame, 
you may find it’s us who are the savages!” 

With that she swept out of the room, but not before she had 
heard Boynton say gleefully, “Pray, my lady, you must excuse 
her. She’s had a mighty bad shock tonight.” All of them were 
thinking. Amber knew, that she was jealous because King 
Charles had been paying her Ladyship such marked attention. 

“Oh,” murmured Corinna’s sympathetic voice, “I’m sorry — 

Amber found Bruce at the raffling-table — ^for he never re- 
mained long in a ball-room when the cards were being dealt 
or the dice were running — and so absorbed m the play that he 
did not see her until she had been standing across from him 
for several moments. Self-consciously she had put on her most 
becoming expression, lower lip softly pouting, brows slightly 
raised to tilt the corners of her eyes. 

The instant he looked at her she knew it and glanced over 
swiftly, a half-smile on her mouth. But his mouth did not an- 
swer and his green eyes looked at her seriously for a moment, 
then lightened and slid down her body with a kind of lazy 
insolence. Slowly they returned to her face and one eyebrow 
lifted almost imperceptibly. At that instant she felt like the 
commonest kind of drab, displaying herself for any man to 
see and appraise and — worst of all — ^to reject. . 
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Ready to cry with rage and humiliation she turned swiftly 
and walked away 

Wl^n she blundered into Lord Buckhurst and he suggested 
that they find some private room she went with him, as much 
to get away where she could not be seen as for anything else. 
But she stayed for more than two hours and got a morbid kind 
of satisfaction from thinking that Bruce would probably know 
what she was about. She had been lucklessly trying for nine 
years to arouse his jealousy, but still she was not convinced it 
would never be possible. 

They returned to the drawing-room after eleven to find the 
gamWmg still going on and a group gathered about the King 
and ms Royal Highness — blames was playing a guitar and 
Charles was singing, m his magnificent bass voice, a rollicking 
Cavalier song of the Civil War days. The first person she saw, 
even before they got to the bottom of the stairs, was Almsbury, 
and he came toward her with a look of worry on his face. But 
he said nothing and he and Buckhurst exchanged polite bows. 
His Lordship went off then and left her with the Earl. 

“Ye gods, Amber, I’ve been looking everywhere for you! I 
thought you’d gone — ” 

All at once Amber found herself ready to burst into tears. 
“Almsbury! Oh, Almsbury, please take me home! Haven’t I 
stayed long enough!” 

They went outside then and got into the coach and there 
Amber began to cry with furious abandon, sobbmg almost 
hysterically It was several moments before she could even 
speak and then she wailed miserably: “Oh, Almsbury! He didn’t 
even smile at me’ He just looked at me like — ^hke — Oh, God! 

I wish I was dead’” 

Almsbury held her close against him, his mouth pressed to 
her cheek. “What else could he do, sweetheart? His wife was 
there!” 

“Wliat difference does that make! Why should he be the 
only man in London to care what his wife thinks’ Oh, he hates 
me, I know he does! And I hate him too!” She blew her nose. 
“Oh, I wish I did hate him!” 

She saw Lord and Lady Carlton the next day riding m the 
Ring Amber knew that he disliked intensely the monotonous 
circling round and round, nodding and snulmg to the same 
people two dozen times and more, but evidently he had come 
for Corinna’s entertainment, since the ladies always enjoyed 
that pastime. The following day they sat m adjacent boxes at 
the Duke’s Theatre, and the day after that they were in the 
Chapel at Whitehall. It was the first time she had ever seen 
him in a church. Each time both Lord and Lady Carlton 
bowed and smiled at her, and his Lordship seemed no better 
acquainted with her than his wife was. 

Amber alternated between fury and despondent misery. 

, How can he have forgotten me? she frantically asked herself. 
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He acts as if he’d never seen me before. No, he doesn’t, either! 
No man who’d never seen me before would look the way he 
does! If his wife had any wit at all she’d begin to suspect he 
knows me only too well — But she won’t of course! Amber 
thought petulantly. I swear she’s the greatest dunce m nature! 

But despite his seeming indifference she could not believe it 
possible that he had been able to forget all they had meant to 
each other, for happiness and sorrow, over the nine years past. 
He could not have forgotten the things she remembered so 
well. That first day in Marygreen, those early happy weeks in 
London, the terrible morning when Rex Morgan had died, the 
days of the Plague — He could not have forgotten that she had 
borne him two children. He could not have forgotten the pleas- 
ures they had shared, the laughter and quarrels, all the agony 
and ecstasy of being violently in love. Those were the things 
that could never fade — nothing could ever erase them. No 
other woman could ever be to him exactly what she had been. 

Oh, he can’t forget! she cried to herself, lonely and despair- 
ing. He can’t! He can’t! He’ll come to me as soon as he can, I 
know he will He’ll come tonight. But he did not. 

Five days after she had seen him at Arlington House, he and 
Almsbury came to her rooms late one afternoon as she was 
dressing to go out for supper. She had been thinking of him, 
both angry and excited at once, wishing passionately that he 
would come — and yet she was surprised when he and Alms- 
bury walked into the room together. 

“Why — ^your Lordship!” 

Both men bowed, sweeping off their hats. 

“Madame.” 

Then, quickly recovering herself, Amber shooed the maids 
and other attendants out of the room. But she did not rush 
toward him as she had thought she would. Now that he was 
there she merely stood and looked at him, almost painfully 
self-conscious, and did not know what to do, or what she dared 
to do. She waited for him. 

“I wonder if I might see Susanna?” 

“Why — ^yes — ^yes, of course.” 

She walked to the door and called to someone in the next 
room. She turned back to face him. “Susanna’s grown like 
anything. She’s — she’s much bigger than when you left.” She 
was scarcely aware of what she said. Oh, my darling! she 
thought wildly. Is that all you’re going to do — after two years? 
Just stand there — looking as if you scarce know me at all? 

But the next moment the door was pushed open and Susanna 
stood in it, dressed m a grown-up, green-taffeta gown with the 
tiny skirt tucked up over a pink petticoat, and her golden 
glossy hair caught back at one side with a pink bow. She looked 
at her mother first and then, somewhat bewildered, at the two 
men, wondering what was wanted of her. 

“Don’t you remember your Daddy?” asked Amber. 
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Susanna gave him another dubious glance, “But I have a 
Daddy,” she protested politely. 

Charles had told her, when she had said that she had no 
Daddy, that he would be her Daddy now. And since then she 
■had regarded the King as her father, for she saw hW often and 
he always made a great fuss over her because of her prettiness 
and his own fondness for children. 

Brace laughed at that and coming forward he reached down, 
took hold of her, and swooped her into his arms. “You can’t 
fob me off with any such tale as that, young lady You may 
have a new father, but I’m still your first — and it’s the first one 
who counts. Come now — ^give me a kiss — and if it’s nice 
enough perhaps I’ll find a present for you.” 

“A present?” 

Susanna’s eyes turned big and round and she looked back at 
her mother, who winked and nodded her head. Without further 
hesitation she flung her arms about his neck and kissed Ms 
cheek resoundingly. 

Almsbury grinned. “Her mother’s own child. I see it more 
every day.” 

Amber made him a face, but she was too happy now to take 
offense at Ms quips. Bruce carried Susanna to the door, 
opened it, reached outside and picked up a box, and then put- 
ting her down he dropped to his heels beside her. “There,” he 
said. “Open it up and we’ll see what’s inside.” 

Both Amber and Almsbi^ came up close to see what it was 
as Susanna, now very self-important, picked up the lid. There 
lay a beautiful doll, perhaps a foot and a half taU, with light 
blonde curls done in the latest mode and wearing a fashionable 
French gown. Packed beside her was a wardrobe containing 
several more gowns, petticoats and smocks, shoes and gloves 
and fans and masks, all the paraphernalia of a lady of quahty. 
Susanna, all but delirious with pleasure, kissed him again and 
again. Then, very carefully, she lifted her treasure from its 
satin-lined bed and held it in her arms. 

“Oh, Mother!” she cried. *T want to have her in my picture 
too! Can I?” Susanna was having her portrait painted by Mr. 
Lely. 

“Of course you can, darling.” She glanced at Brace and 
found Mm watching both of them, and though he was faintly 
smiling there was something moody and almost wistful in Ms 
eyes. “It was so kind of you to think of her,” she said softly. 

At last, when half an hour or so had passed. Amber glanced 
at the clock. “It’s time for your supper, sweetheart. You must 
go now, or you’U be late.” 

“But I don’t want to go! I don’t want any supper! I want to 
stay with my new Daddy!” 

She ran to him where he still knelt on one knee, and he put 
an arm about her. “I’ll come back to see you soon, darling, I 
promise. But now you must go.” He kissed her and then, reluc- 
tantly, she made a curtsy to Amber and Almsbury. Primly she 
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walked to the doorway, where, as the nurse held it open for 
her, she turned and looked around at them 

“I s’pose It’s time to go to bed with my new Daddy now!” 
The nurse hastily covered Susanna’s mouth with her hand- 
kerchief and hurried her out, closing the door &mly, while 
the two men burst into laughter Amber spread her hands and 
gave a shrug, making a comical little grimace. There was no 
doubt Susanna had been sent off many times with the excuse 
that it was time for Mother and Daddy to go to bed. Bruce got 
to his feet. 

Amber’s eyes were on him instantly, questioning, begging. 
Quickly Almsbury took out his watch. “Well — damn me! 
But I’m late now — I hope you’ll excuse me — ” Already he was 
backing from the room. 

But Bruce turned about swiftly. “I’m going with you, John—” 
“Bruce!” Amber gave a little cry of anguish and ran toward 

him. “You can't go now; Stay just a little — and talk to me ” 

While he stood looking down at her Almsbury went out 
the door and shut it softly. Bruce glanced back over his shoul- 
der as he heard the sound, hesitated a moment longer and then 
tossed his hat onto a chair. 


Chapter Sixty-two 

Amber lay on a low cushioned day-bed, her eyes closed, her 
face serenely peaceful and content Her hair had come down 
and fell in tawny masses about her shoulders Bruce sat on the 
floor beside her, arms resting on his drawn-up knees, head 
bent forward to lean on his wrists He had taken off his peri- 
wig, coat and sword, and his wet white-hnen shirt clung to his 
back and arms. 

For a long while they continued silent. 

Finally Amber, not opening her eyes, reached out and put 
one hand on his, her fingers tender and warm He raised his 
head to look at her. His face was moist and flushed. Slowly he 
smiled, bent his head again and laid his lips on the back of her 
hand where the blue veins swelled. 

“My darling — ” Her voice lingered over the word, caressing 
it. Then slowly she lifted her lids and looked at him; they 
smiled, a smile born of recent memories and long acquaint- 
ance. “At last you’re back again. Oh, Bruce, I’ve missed you so! 
Have you missed me too — ^just a little?” 

“Of course,” he said. It was an automatic reply, made as if 
he thought the question a foolish or unnecessary one. 

“How long will you be here? Are you going to hve here 
now?” She could have been almost grateful for Corinna if she 
had insisted that they hve m England. 

“We’ll be here a couple of months, I think. Then we’re going 
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to France to buy some furniture and visit my sister. After that 
well go back to Virginia.” 

“We.” Amber did not like the sound of it. It reminded her 
again that his life, all his plans, included a woman now — a. 
woman who was not herself. And it hurt her pride that he was 
taking Corirma to visit his sister for she had asked Almsbury 
once what kind of woman Mary Carlton was; he had told her 
that she was very beautiful, proud and haughty — and that she 
and Amber would not like each other. 

“How d’you like being married?” she challenged him. “You 
must find it mighty dull — after the gay life you’ve lived!” 

He smiled again, but now she knew that with every word she 
said he drew farther away from her. She was scared, but she 
did not know what she could do. She felt, as always, helpless 
to contend against him and hold her own. “I don’t find it duH 
at all. In Virginia we have a better opinion of marriage than 
you do here.” 

She rolled her eyes at that and sat up, straightening her 
bodice around and beginnmg to fasten it again. “Hey day! How 
mightily proper you’ve grown! I vow and swear, Lord Carlton, 
you’re not the same man who left here two years ago!” 

He grinned at her. “Fm not?” 

She looked down at him sharply, then suddenly she was on 
her knees beside him, held close in his arms. “Oh, my darling, 
darling — I love you so! I can’t stand to know you’re married to 
another woman! I hate her, I despise her, I — ” 

“Amber — don’t talk that way!” He tried to make a joke of it. 
“After all, you’ve been married four times and I’ve never hated 
any of your husbands — ” 

“Why should you? I didn’t love any of them!” 

“Nor the King, either, I suppose?” 

She dropped her eyes at ^at, momentarily abashed. Then 
she faced him again. “Not the way I do you — Anyway, he’s 
the Kmg. But you know as weU as I do. Brace, that if you’d let 
me I’d leave him and the Court and everythmg I have on earth 
to follow you an)where!” 

“What?” he asked her mockingly. “You’d leave all this?” 

As he spoke she realized all of a sudden that he did not 
consider her position, the luxury and pomp in which she lived, 
to be of any real worth at aU. It was the sharpest disillusion- 
ment she had had. For she had expected to brag about it, to 
impress him with her title, her power, her money, her gorgeous 
rooms. Instead, he had made her feel that all she had got from 
life — ^these things for which she had been willing to make any 
compromise — ^were unimportant. Worse, were trash. 

“Yes,” she said softly, “Of course I’d leave it,” She had an 
inexplicable feeling of humility and almost of shame. 

“Well, my dear, I wouldn’t dream of asking such a sacrifice 
of you. You’ve worked hard for what you have and you deserve 
to keep it. What’s more, you’re exactly where you belong. You 
and WTutehall are as well suited as a bawd and brandy.” 
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“What do you mean by that!” she cried. 

He shrugged, glanced at the clock and got to his feet. “It’s 
growing late I’ve got to go ” 

Amber sprang up after him. “You’re not going so soon? You 
haven’t been here two hours!” 

“I thought you were engaged for supper.” 

“I won’t go I’ll send a message I’ve got the vapours. Oh, 
stay here with me darling and we’ll have supper together! 
We’ll have — ” 

“Fm sorry, Amber. I’d like to, but I can’t. I’m late now.” 

Her eyes, golden and hard with jealousy, accused him , 
“Late for what!” 

“My vrife is expecting me.” 

“Your wife'” An ugly expression crossed her face. “And I 
suppose you don’t dare stay out by so much as hah-an-hour 
or she’ll have you by the ear for it! It’s mighty strange. Lord 
Carlton, to see you, of all men, turned Tom Otter!” Tom Otter 
was the prototype of the hen-pecked husband. 

He was getting into his coat and though he did not look at 
her his voice was sarcastic. “I’m afraid living m America has 
put me somewhat behind the fashion” He buckled on his 
sword, set the periwig on his head and took up his hat. Cas- 
ually he bowed to her. “Good-night, madame.” 

But as he started out of the room she ran after him. “Oh, 
Bruce! I didn’t mean it, I swear I didn’t! Please don’t be angry 
with me! When can I see you again? And I want to see Bruce, 
too. Does he remember me?” 

“Of course he remembers you. Amber. He asked me today 
when he was going to visit you.” 

Suddenly her eyes took on a bright mahcious sparkle. “What 
does Connna — ” 

“Corinna doesn’t know that his mother is alive.” 

The sparkle went out. “A pretty arrangement,” she said 
sourly. 

“You agreed to it. And please. Amber, if she ever sees you 
together don’t let her find out. I’ve made it clear to Bruce that 
he must never mention you.” 

. “Good Lord! I never heard of anything so ridiculous! Most 
wives don’t have to be pampered and protected so! Why — ^I 
give my husband’s whore an allowance!” 

He smiled down at her, slowly and with a certain sad and 
cynical quirk at the comers of his mouth and in his eyes. “But 
Comma, my dear, hasn’t had the advantages of your educa- 
tion. In fact, until she was married, she lived somewhat re- 
tired ” 

“You men! Why is it the ^eatest whoremaster among you 
always marries some simple little sugar-sop who doesn’t know 
one end of him from the other!” 

“When shall I brmg Bruce here?” 

“Why — any time. Tomorrow?” 

“Two o’clock?” 
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“Yes. But, Bruce — ” 

He bowed to her again and went on, out of the room, while 
Amber watched him between anger and tears, undecided 
whether to break something or cry. So she did both. 

They came together the next day at two The little boy, now 
eight and a half, was much taller and looked a good deal older 
than when she had seen him last. His resemblance to his father 
was stronger than ever. He was not at all like her. He was a 
very handsome decidedly mascuhne child with great charm 
and delightful manners, and it seemed incredible to Amber 
that he could be her own, bom of some brief ecstatic moment 
so many years ago 

His face was eager and joyous at seeing her again, but like 
a gentleman he paused just inside the door, swept off his hat, 
and bowed very formally Amber ran forward with a little cry, 
dropped to her knees and flung her arms about him, kissing 
him passionately while her throat ached with tears. Abandon- 
ing his own manners then he returned her kisses but kept his 
face turned so that his father could not see the tears m his 
eyes. 

“Oh, my darling !’" cried Amber. “How fine you look! And 
how tall you’ve grown — and strong!” 

He gave a surreptitious little sn^e, dashing the tears off his 
face with the back of one hand. “I’ve missed you. Mother. 
England’s so far away when you’re in America.” He grinned at 
her now, one brown hand on her shoulder. “You look mighty 
pretty, ma’m ” 

She longed to break into sobs, but managed to smile. “Thank 
you, darling. I hope I’ll always look pretty to you.” 

“Why don’t you come back to America with us? We live in 
a great house now, m Virginia. There’s room enough for all of 
us and more. fVilI you come, mother*? I’m sure you’d like it 
better than London — it’s mighty nice there, I promise you.” 

Amber gave Bruce a quick glance, then kissed the Httle boy 
again. “I’m glad you want me to live with you, darlmg, but I 
don’t think I can. You see, this is where I live.” 

He turned now and appealed to his father, with the air of 
one man stating a practical business proposition to another. 
“Then why don’t we all live here, sir?” 

Bruce dropped down so that his weight rested on his heels 
and his face was almost on a level with his son’s; he put one 
arm about the boy’s waist. “We can’t live here, Bruce, because 
I can’t leave the plantation. America is my home. But you may 
stay here, if you prefer.” 

Quick disappointment showed on his face. “Oh, but I don’t 
want to leave you, sir. And I like America.” He turned back to 
Amber. “Will you come visit us someday?** 

“Perhaps,” said Amber softly, but she did not dare look at 
Bruce, and then she jumped to her feet. “Would you like to 
see your sister — Susanna?” 
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Together the three ran downstairs to the nursery where Sus- 
anna was being given her dancing-lesson by an exasperated 
Frenchman, and just as they arrived she was stamping her 
foot and screaming at him in a rage. She did not remember 
her brother at first for she had been only two and a half when 
he went away, but very soon they were chattering excitedly, ex- 
changing news. Amber dismissed the servants and the four of 
them were left alone 

Brace, for all that he seemed so grown-up, could not resist 
the temptation to brag to his little sister For he hved in a 
great new country now, had sailed twice across the ocean, rode 
his own horse over the plantation with his father, was learn- 
ing to sail a boat and had shot a wild-turkey just before they 
left. Susanna was not to be outdone. 

“Pish!” she said scornfully. “What do I care for all that! 1 
have two fathers!” 

Bruce was taken aback for no more than an instant. “Thafs 
nothing to me, miss. 1 have two mothers!” 

“You lie, you rogue*” cried Susanna. Her challenge might 
have led to an open quarrel, but just at that moment Amber 
and Bruce interrupted with Ihe suggestion that they all play a 
game. 

After that she saw Lord Carlton frequently, and he came 
even when he did not bring the httle boy. Usually he stayed 
no more than an hour or two, but he made no great effort to be 
secretive and Amber decided that marriage had not changed 
him as much as she had feared at first. 

At last she grew bold enough to say to him one day: “What 
if Cormna finds out about us?” 

“I hope she won’t.” 

“Gossip spreads like the plague here at Whitehall.” 

“Then I hope she won’t beheve it.” 

“Won’t believe it? Lord, how naive d’you think she is?” 

“She’s not accustomed to London morals. She’ll likely think 
it’s malicious talk.” 

“But what if she doesn’t? What if she asks you?” 

“I won’t lie to her.” He gave her a quick scowl. “Look here, 
you little minx, if I find you’ve been up to any of your tacks 
I’ll—” 

“You’ll what?” 

Her eyes sparkled, her mouth smiled. She rolled over on the 
bed and her arms went about his, crushing her breasts against 
his shoulder. Their mouths came swiftly together. Cormna no 
longer existed for either of them. 

As the time went by Amber’s confidence increased. For 
though he said that he loved Cormna she knew that he loved 
her too. They had shared so much together, there was so much 
between them, so many memories — ^those things remained m 
his heart and they would always remain there, she was sure of 
that. She began to feel that his wife was merely an inconveni- 
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ence, a social handicap, and even Corinna’s great beauty held 
less terror for her than it had at first. 

As she had expected, their meetings did not long remain se- 
cret. Buckmgham, of course, and Arlington too must have 
known about them from the first — ^and, though Charles never 
mentioned it, undoubtedly he did — ^but all those gentlemen 
had other matters of greater importance to them than a wom- 
an’s love-affairs. The ladies of the Court, however, did not. 

Lord and Lady Carlton had been in London less than a 
month when the Countess of Southesk and Jane Middleton came 
one morning to pay Amber a visit — and met Bruce just leav- 
ing. He bowed to them both, but though Mrs Middleton gave 
him her most languishing look and Southesk tried to rally him 
into conversation, he made his excuses and left them. 

“Oh, by all means, my lord!” gushed Southesk. “Do go 
along. Lord, I vow and swear no man’s reputation is safe if 
he’s coming out of her Grace’s chamber before noon!” 

“Your servant, madame,” said Bruce, bowing again, and he 
walked away. 

Middleton’s eyes followed him down the corridor, her pink 
lips pouting. “Lord, but he’s handsome! I vow and swear, the 
person in the world I most admire!” 

“I told you! I told you!” cried Southesk gleefully. “He’s her 
lover! Come, let’s in — ” 

Tliey found Amber taking a bath in a large marble tub set 
on a rug in the middle of her bedroom floor. There was asses’ 
milk in the water to cloud it and a white-fox robe was laid 
across the lower half of the tub, concealing her body from the 
waist down. The room was crowded with tradespeople all talk- 
ing at once, and the monkey chattered, the parrot squawked, 
the dog barked. Just behmd her stood the newest addition to 
her household, a taU blond eunuch, handsome and no more 
than twenty-five. He was one of the many seamen captured 
each year by Algerian pirates and castrated to be sold back 
into Europe where they were bought as household ornaments 
by the finest ladies. 

“No,” Amber was saying, ‘T won’t have it! It’s hideous! My 
God, look at that colour! I could never wear it — ” 

“But, madame,” protested the mercer, “it’s the newest shade 
— just got it from Paris. It’s called ‘constipation.’ I vow and 
swear, madame, it’ll be all the fashion.” 

“I don’t care. I’d look like a blow-sabel in it.” And then, 
just as the two women came up behind her she gave a little cry 
of surprise. “Lord, ladies! How you sneak up on one!” 

“Do we so? We came m noisy as anything, your Grace. Your 
thoughts must have been elsewhere.” 

Amber gave a little smile and snipped at the soap bubbles 
with her Smmls and forefinger. “Oh, well — perhaps you’re 
right. You can all go now — ” she told the tradesmen. “I don’t 
want anything more today. Herman — She glanced over her 
shoulder at the eunuch. “Fling me a towel.” 
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Mrs. Middleton’s eyes were running appraisingly over Her- 
man’s imposing physique and now she said, as though he were 
no human being but a mere inanimate object: “Where did you 
get this fine-looking fellow? My eunuch is a mere jack-straw-— 
a frightful object, let me die.” 

Amber took the towel and stood up to begin drying herself, 
conscious of their close jealous scrutmy. But let them stare as 
they could, she thought they would discover few flaws, for in 
spite of bearing three childbren she looked very much as she 
had at sixteen — her waist was as slim, her belly as taut and 
smooth, her breasts as high and pert. She had given herself 
the best of care, and yet perhaps she had been a little lucky too. 

“Oh, I got him from what-d’ye-caU — ^the East Indies mer- 
chant. He was mighty dear, but I think he makes a fine enough 
show to be worth the price, don’t you?” 

Lady Southesk regarded him with contempt. “Gad, I 
wouldn’t have one of ’em about me! Filthy creatures! Unable 
to perform a man’s most significant function.” 

Amber laughed. “Some of ’em will even do that for you, 
I’m told. Would you like to borrow Herman someday and find 
out if it’s true?” 

Southesk looked furiously insulted at that, though certainly 
her reputation was none too tidy, but Middleton hastily changed 
the subject. “Oh, by the way, your Grace, whom d’you think 
we encountered just at your door?” 

Amber gave her a quick narrow look, seeing that the cat was 
out. She was almost pleased, though she would not have dared 
spread the news herself. “Lord Carlton, I suppose. Bo be 
seated, ladies. Pray, no ceremony here.” 

Ajnber derived a great deal of malicious amusement from 
the etiquette which decreed that persons of mfenor rank might 
sit in the presence of a duchess only with her permission, and 
then upon armless chairs. It pleased her every time a woman 
who had once ignored or sneered at her was forced to rise or 
to move to a less comfortable seat because she had entered a 
room. 

Flinging the towel to Herman she slipped into a dressing- 
gown held by one of the maids, stuck her toes into a pair of 
mules and taking the bodkins from her hair gave it a vig- 
orous shake. The glowing warmth which fiOUed her each time 
she saw Bruce still lingered, and she had a wonderful sense of 
vigorous well-being. It seemed to her that life had never been 
more delicious or more satisfying. 

“They say that Lord Carlton has a most wicked reputation,” 
Southesk told her now and Amber gave her a half-smile, one 
eyebrow raised. “I’m afraid your Grace’s reputation will suffer 
if he’s seen leaving your apartments very often ” 

Before Amber could reply Middleton was prattling again. 

“Lord, but he’s the finest pemon, let me die! I swear he’s 
the handsomest male I’ve ever clapped eyes on! But every time 
I’ve seen ’im he’s been so furiously absorbed in his wife! How 
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the devil did your Grace contrive to make Ms acquaintance so 
neatly?” 

“Ohs didn’t you know?” cried Southesk “Why, her Grace 
has known, ’im for years’” She turned back to Amber and 
smiled sweetly. “Haven’t you, madame?” 

Amber laughed. “I protest — ^you ladies are much better in- 
formed about ail this than I.” 

They stayed a few minutes longer, all three of them gossip- 
ing with idle viciousness of the doings of their friends and 
acquaintances. But Southesk and Middleton had found out 
what they had come for and soon they went off to spread the 
news through Whitehall and Covent Garden Bruce, however, 
never spoke of it to Amber and, whenever she saw her, Cor- 
inna was as friendly and gracious as she always had been. It 
was obvious that she, at least, had no shghtest suspicion re- 
garding the Duchess of Ravenspur and her husband. 

Then at last, some eight weeks after Lord and Lady Carlton 
had arrived, Amber went to call upon her — carefuEy choosing 
a day when she knew that Bruce had gone to hunt with the 
King. Corinna met her at the entrance to the sittmg-room of 
their apartments m Almsbury House, and she smiled with 
genume pleasure when she saw who her guest was. The two 
women curtsied but did not kiss for Corinna had not yet con- 
tracted the London habit and Amber could not have brought 
herself to it — though she habitually kissed and was kissed by 
many women she hked but little better. 

“How kmd of your Grace to call on me!” 

Amber began to pull off her gloves, and in spite of herself 
her resentment and jealousy began to rise as her eyes flick- 
ered over Corinna, “Not at all!” she protested, very careless. 
“I should have called much sooner- But, Lord! there’s always 
such a deal of business here in London! One must go here and 
there — do this and that and the other! It’s barbarous!” She 
dropped into a chair. “You must find it a mighty great change 
from America.” Her tone implied that America must be a very 
dull place where there was little to do but tend babies and 
work embroidery. 

But even as she talked her eyes were observing Corinna 
carefully, noticing every detail of her coiffure and clothes, the 
way she walked and held her head and sat. Lady Carlton was 
wearing a gown of pearl-grey satm with pmk musk-roses thrust 
into the bodice and there was a fine strand of sapphires about 
her throatj she wore no other jewels except her gold-and-sap- 
phire wedding-nng. 

“It is different,” agreed Corinna. “But though it may sound 
strange I find there’s less to do m London — ^for me, at least — 
than in America.” 

“Oh, we have a thousand diversions here — -one needs only 
get acquainted with ’em. How d’you like London? It must seem 
a great city to you.” Try as she would, Amber found that she 
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could not speak without sarcastic overtones, belitting sugges- 
tions, a hint of supenority she was by no means secure in 
feeling. 

“Oh, I love London! I’m only sorry that I couldn’t have 
seen it before the Fire. We left here before I was quite five, 
you see, and I couldn’t remember anything about it. I’ve 
always wanted to come back, though, for in America we aU 
think of England as ‘home.’ ” 

She was poised, so quietly yet radiantly happy that Amber 
longed to say something which would shatter that serene pro- 
tected world m which she hved. But she dared not. She could 
only murmur: “But isn’t it furiously dull — ^living on a planta- 
tion? I suppose you never see a hvmg soul, save blackamoors 
and wild Indians.” 

Corinna laughed. “I suppose it might seem dull to one who 
had always lived m a city, but it doesn’t seem dull to me. It’s 
such a beautiful land. And the plantations all front on rivers 
so that we travel easily by boat anywhere we want to go. We 
love to give parties — and often they last for days or weeks. 
The men are busy, of course, with their work, but they have 
time aplenty for hunting and Jfishmg and gambling and danc- 
ing, too. Oh, forgive me, your Grace, I’m boring you with all 
this nonsense^ — ” 

“By no means. I’ve always wondered what America was 
like. Perhaps I’ll pay you a visit someday.” She could not im- 
agine what had prompted her to say that. 

But Corinna caught her up eagerly. “Oh, your Grace, if 
you would! My husband and I would love to have you! You 
can’t imagine what excitement it would cause* A duchess and 
a beauty in America! Why, you’d be f^ted in every great house 
in Virginia — ^but of course we’d keep you with us most of the 
time.” Her smile was so genuine, so guileless, that Amber 
boiled inside with resentful fury. Lord, but she must have 
Hved a retired life! she thought scornfully. 

Aloud she asked her: “When are you going over to France?” 
She had asked Bruce several times but had never received a 
definite answer, and since they had already been there two 
months she was afraid that they might be planning to leave 
very soon. 

“Why — ^not for some time, I think.” Corinna hesitated a 
moment, as though uncertain whether she should say any 
more. Then quickly, with a kind of pride and the air of giv- 
ing a precious confidence, she added: “You see, I’ve found 
that I’m with child and my husband thinks it would be unwise 
to start until after the baby has been bom.” 

Amber said nothing, but for a moment she felt sick with 
shock, her mind and muscles seemed paralyzed. “Oh,” she 
heard herself murmur at last. “Isn’t that fine.” 

Angrily she told herself that she was being a fool. What did 
it matter if the woman was pregnant? What could that mean 
to her? She should be glad. For now he would be here longer 
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than he had intended — much longer, for so far Connna showed 
no evidence at all of pregnancy She got to her feet then, say- 
ing that she must go, and Connna pulled a bell-rope to sum- 
mon a servant 

“Thank you so much for coming to call, your Grace,” she 
said as they walked toward the door. “I hope we shall become 
good friends.” 

They paused just m the doorway now and Amber looked at 
her levelly “I hope we shall too, madame.” Then, unexpect- 
edly, she said somethmg else. “I met your son yesterday in 
the Palace.” 

A quick puzzled look crossed Cormna’s face, but instantly 
she laughed. “Oh, you mean young Bruce! But he isn’t my son, 
your Grace. He’s my husband’s son by his first wife — though 
truly, I love him as if he were my own.” 

Amber said nothing but her eyes turned suddenly hard, and 
the swift fierce jealousy sprang up again. What do you mean! 
she thought furiously You love him as if he were your own! 
What right have you to love him at all! What right have you 
to even know him’ He’s mine — 

Corinna was still talking. “Of course I never met the first 
Lady Carlton — don’t even know who she was — but I think 
she must have been a very wonderful woman to have had such 
a son.” 

Amber forced herself to give a little laugh, but there was 
no humour in it. “You’re mighty generous, madame. I should 
think you’d hate her — ^that first he had.” 

Corinna smiled slowly. “Hate her? Why should I? After all 
— ^he belongs to me now.” She was speaking, of course, of the 
father, not the son. “And she left me her child.” 

Amber turned about swiftly to shield her face. “I must go 
now, madame — Good-day — ” She walked along the gallery 
but had gone only a few steps down the broad staircase when 
she heard Connna’s voice again. 

“Your Grace — ^you dropped your fan — ” 

She went on, pretending not to hear, unable to bear the 
thought of facing her again. But Corinna came hurrying after 
her, her high golden heels making a sharp sound as she walked 
along. “Your Grace,” she repeated, “you dropped your fan.” 

Amber turned to take it. Corinna was standing just above 
her on the steps and now she smiled again, a friendly almost 
wistful smile. “Please don’t think me foolish, your Grace — 
but for a long while I’ve felt that you disliked me — 

“Of course I don’t — ” 

“No, I’m sure you don’t. And I shall think of it no more. 
Good-day, your Grace — and pray do come visit me again.” 
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Chapter Sixty-three 

One warm night in early November there was a water- 
pageant on the Thames. This was a favourite entertainment of 
the King’s, and a group had gathered in his apartments to 
watch from the balconies. The skiffs and barges were deco- 
rated with flower-garlands and banners and a multitude of 
lanterns and flaring torches. From the other shore rockets shot 
up and fell back, hissing, into the water, streaks of yellow light 
crossed the sky. Music dnfted from the boats and the King’s 
fiddlers played in a far corner of the room. 

Under cover of the music, the rockets and confused chatter 
of voices, Lady Southesk spoke to Amber. “Who d’you think 
is Castlemaine’s newest conquest?” 

Amber was not very much interested for she was concerned 
in keeping an eye on Bruce and Cormna where they stood, a 
few feet away. She shrugged carelessly. “How should I know? 
Who is it — Claude du Vail?” Du Vail was a highwayman of 
great current notoriety and he bragged that more than one 
lady of title had invited him to her bed. 

“No. Guess again. A good friend of yours.” 

Knowing Southesk, Amber now gave her a sharp glance. 

“Who!” 

Southesk looked over toward Lord Carlton and she lifted 
her brows significantly, smiling as she watched Amber’s face. 
Amber glanced swiftly at Bruce, then back at Southesk. She 
had turned white. 

“That’s a he!” 

Southesk shrugged and gave a languid wave of her fan. “Be- 
lieve me or not, it’s true He was there last night — I have it on 
the very best — ^Lord, your Grace!” she cried now, in mock 
alarm. “Have a care — you’ll break your laces 

“You prattling bitch’” muttered Amber, furious “You breed 
scandal like a cess-pool breeds flies!” 

Southesk gave her a look of hurt indignant innocence, tossed 
her curls and sailed off. Only a few moments later she was 
murmuring in someone else’s ear, a secret smile on her mouth 
as she nodded, very discreetly, in Amber’s direction Amber, 
with as much nonchalance as she could muster, stolled over 
to link her arm through Almsbury’s, and as he greeted her she 
tried to give him a gay smile. But her eyes betrayed her. 

“What’s the matter?” he whispered. 

“It’s Bruce! I’ve got to see him! Right now’” 

“After all, sweetheart — 

“Do you know what he’s been doing! He’s been laying with 
Barbara Palmer! Oh, I could murder him for that — ” 

“Shh!” cautioned the Earl, shifting his eyes about, for they 
were surrounded by a dozen pairs of alert ears. “What’s the 
difference? He’s done it before ” 
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“But Southesk is telling everyone! They’ll all be laughing at 
mei Oh, damn him!” 

“Did it ever occur to you that they may also be laughing at 
his wife?” 

“What do I care about her! I hope they are! Anyway, she 
doesn’t know it — and I do.” 

When she next saw Bruce she tried to force htm to promise 
her that he would never visit Barbara again, and though he 
refused to make any promises she later convinced herself that 
he did not For she heard no more gossip and was sure that 
Barbara would not have been secretive about it. Her own 
aifair with him, however, gained notoriety m an ever-spreading 
circle and though it seemed incredible, Connna was evidently 
the only person left in fashionable London who did not know 
about them. But Cormna, Amber thought, was such a fool 
she would not have guessed that Bruce was her lover if she 
had found them m bed together. 

She was mistaken. 

The first night that Corinna had seen Amber she had been 
shocked by her costume and, later, sorry for her own bad 
manners m noticing it. The Duchess’s cold hostility she as- 
sumed to have been caused by that episode, and she had been 
genuinely pleased when she finally paid her a visit, thinkmg 
that at last she had forgotten it But even before then Coruma 
had been aware that she was flirting with her husband. 

In the four years since she had married him Corinna had 
watched a great many different kinds of women, from the 
black wenches on the plantation to the titled ladies of Port 
Royal, flirt with Bruce. Perfectly secure in his love for her, she 
had never been worned or je^ous but, rather, amused and 
even a little pleased She soon realized, however, that the 
Duchess of Ravenspur was potential trouble. She was, of, 
course, extraordinarily lovely with her provocative eyes, rich 
honey hair and voluptuous figure — and what was more she 
had an attraction for men as powerful and combustible as was 
Bruce’s for women She was no one any woman would like to 
find interested m the man she loved. 

For the first time since her marriage Corinna was fright- 
ened 

Before long the other women began to drop hints. There 
were sly malicious little suggestions passed m the supper-table 
talk or when they came to call in the afternoons. A nudge and 
a glance would indicate the way her Grace leant over Lord 
Carlton as he sat at the gaming-table, her face almost touching 
his, one breast pressing his shoulder. Lady Southesk and Mrs. 
Middleton invited her to visit the Duchess with them one 
morning — and she met Bruce just coming out. 

But Corinna refused to think what they so obviously wanted 
her to think She told herself that surely she had enough so- 
phistication to realize that idle people often liked to cause 
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trouble among those they found happier and more content than 
themselves. And she wanted passionately to keep her belief m 
Bmce and in all that he meant to her. She was determined that 
her marriage should not be shaken because one woman was 
infatuated with her husband and others wished to destroy her 
faith in him. Cormna was not yet acquainted with Whitehall, 
for that took time, like accustoming oneself, after sunh^t, to 
a darkened room. 

But in spite of herself she found a mean resentful feeling of 
jealousy growing within her against the Duchess of Ravenspur. 
When she saw her look at Bruce or talk with him, sit across 
from him at the card-table, dance with him, or merely tap Mm 
on the shoulder with her fan as she went by, Corinna felt sud- 
denly sick inside and cold with nervous apprehension. 

At last she admitted it to herself; she hated that woman. 
And she was ashamed of herself for hating her. 

And yet she did not know what she could do to stop the 
progress of what she feared was rapidly becoming an affair, in 
the London sense of the word. Bmce was no boy to be ordered 
around, forbidden to come home late or warned to stop ogling 
some pretty woman. Certainly there had been nothing so far 
in his behaviour which was real cause for suspicion The morn- 
ing she had met him leaving the Duchess’s apartments he had 
been perfectly cool and casual, not in the least embarrassed 
to be found there. He was as attentive and devoted to her as he 
had ever been, and she believed that she had a reasonably 
accurate idea as to where he spent his tune when they were 
apart. 

I must be wrong! she told herself. I’ve never lived in a 
palace or a great city before and I suppose I’m suspecting all 
sorts of things that aren’t tme. But if only it were any other 
woman — I don’t think I’d feel the way I do. 

To compensate m her heart for the suspicions she held 
against him, Corinna was more gay and charming than ever. 
She was so afraid that he would notice something different in 
her manner and guess at its cause. What would he think of 
her then — ^to know how mean she could be, how petty and 
jealous? And if she was wrong — as she persistently told her- 
self she must be — it would be Bmce who would lose faith in 
her. Hieir marriage had seemed to her complete and perfect; 
she was terrified lest something happen through her own fault 
to spoil it. 

Because of the Duchess she had come to dislike London-— 
though it had been the dream of her life to revisit it some- 
day — and she wished that they might leave immediately. She 
had begun to wonder if her Grace was the reason why he had 
suggested staying in London during her pregnancy — ^instead 
of going to Paris. That was why she did not dare suggest her- 
self that they cross over to France to spend the time with Ms 
sister. Suppose he should guess her reason? For how could she 
explain such a wish when he said it was for her own safety 
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md both of them were so desperately anxious to have this 
child? (Their son had died the year before, not three months 
old, in the smallpox epidemic which was ragmg through Vir- 
gina ) 

With some impatience and scorn she chided herself for her 
cowardice I’m his wife — and he loves me If this woman is 
anything to him at all she can be only an infatuation. It’s 
nothing that will last I’ll stiU be living with him when he’s 
forgot he ever knew her 

One night, to her complete surprise, he inquired m a pleas- 
ant conversational tone “Hasn’t his Majesty asked you for 
an assignation*?” They had just come from the Palace and were 
alone now, undressing. 

Connna glanced at him, astomshed “Why — ^what made you 
say that?” 

“What? It’s obvious he admires you, isn’t it?” 

“He’s been very kind to me — ^but you’re his friend. Surely 
you wouldn’t expect a man to cuckold his friend?” 

Bruce smiled. “My dear, a man is commonly cuckolded first 
by his friend The reason’s simple enough — it’s the friend who 
has the best opportunity ” 

Connna stared at him “Bruce,” she said softly. At the tone 
of her voice he turned, just as he was pulling his shirt off, and 
looked at her. “How strangely you talk sometimes. Do you 
know how that sounded — ^so cruel and callous?” 

He flung his shirt aside and went to her, taking her into his 
arms. Tenderly he smiled. “I’m sorry, my darling. But there 
are so many things about me you don’t know — so many years 
I lived before I knew you that I can never share with you. I 
was grown up and had watched my father die and seen my 
country ruined and fought in the army before you were ever 
born. When you were six months old I was sailing with Ru- 
pert’s privateers. Oh, I know — ^you think all that doesn’t make 
any difference to us now But it does You were brought up in 
a different world from mine. WeTe not what we look like from 
the outside.” 

“But you’re not like them, Bruce!” she protested. “You’re 
not like these men here at Court!” 

“Oh, I haven’t got their superficial tricks. I don’t paint my 
eyebrows or comb my wig m public or play with ladies’ fans. 
But — Well, to teU the truth the age is a little sick, and all of 
us who live in it have caught the sickness too.” 

“But surely I live in it?” 

“No, you don’t!” He released her. “You’re no part of this 
shabby world. And thank God you’re not!” 

“Thank God? But why*? Don’t you like these people? I 
thought they were your friends. I’ve wished I could be more 
like them~the ladies, I mean.” Now she was thinking of the 
Duchess of Ravenspur. _ 

His mouth gave a bitter twist at that. “Corinna, my darling, 
where can you have got such a foolish idea? Don’t ever dare 
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think of it again. Oh, Corinna, you can’t know how glad I am 
that I saw you that day in Port Royal — ” 

Suddenly her fears and jealousies were gone. A great and 
wonderful sense of relief swept through her, washing out the 
hatred, the poison of mistrust that had been festering there. 

“Are you glad, darling? Oh, I remember it so well!” 

“So do I. You were on your way to church. And you were 
wearing a black-lace gown with a black veil over your hair 
and roses pinned in it. I thought you were Spanish.” 

“And my father thought you were a buccaneer!” She threw 
back her head and lauded joyously, safe back there in those 
happy days when no slant-eyed minx with the title of “duchess” 
had existed to try to take him from her. “He was going to 
send you a challenge!” 

“No wonder. I must have been a disreputable looking fel- 
low. I hadn’t got ashore half-an-hour before. Remember — 
followed you into church — ” 

“And stared at me all through the service! Oh, how furious 
father was! But I didn’t care — was in love with you already!” 

“Dirty clothes, five-day beard, and all?” 

“Dirty clothes, five-day beard, and all! But when you came 
to call that night — oh, Bruce, you can’t imagine how you 
looked to me! Like all the princes out of every faury-tale I’ve 
ever read!” 

She looked up at him, her eyes illuminated like stained-glass 
in a chapel. Suddenly his own eyes closed, as if to shut out the 
sight of something that troubled him, but at the same time his 
arms drew her close and his head bent to kiss her. Oh, you’ve 
been a fool! Corinna told herself. Of course he loves you — 
and of course he’s faithful! I’d see it when he looked at me, I’d 
feel it when he touched me, if he weren’t. 

And yet, the next time she saw the Duchess of Ravenspur, 
her resentment was stronger than ever. For the woman looked 
at her, she knew it, with a kind of sliding contempt, a sort of 
secret sneer, as though she had an advantage over her. Her 
Grace seemed, however, more fnendly than she had at first, 
and she always spoke to Corinna pleasantly. 

But at last Corinna felt that she could bear this uncertainty, 
these jealous suspicions of hers no longer. And finally, as if in 
the hope that she could exorcise the demon by speaking its 
name, she determined to talk to Bruce, as casually as she could, 
about the Duchess — ^though it had been some time since she 
had been able to hear the woman’s name without wmcmg in- 
side. They were coming home one night from the Palace when 
she forced herself to begin the conversation. She had known 
for a long time what she would say and had repeated the 
sentence over so many times that the words seemed to come 
out flat and stilted. 

“How lovely the Duchess of Ravenspur looked tonight. I do 
think she’s more beautiful than my Lady Castlemaine — 
don’t you?” Her heart was pounding so that she could scarcely 
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hear her own voice and her hands, clenched tight inside her 
miiff, felt wet and cold. 

Horsemen rode beside the coach and the torches they car- 
ried threw a bright unsteady light in upon them, but Corinna 
looked straight ahead. It seemed to her that he hesitated a 
long while before answering and those few seconds passed in 
torture. I should never have said it! she thought miserably. 
The sound of her name means something to him- — something 
I don’t want to know about. I wish I had kept quiet — 

Then she heard him say, with no more emotion in Ms voice 
than if it were some comment upon the weather: “Yes, I think 
she is.” 

She felt a kind of sudden relief and now she said, almost 
gayly: “She flirts furiously with you. I suppose I should be 
jealous of her.” 

Brace looked at her and smiled faintly but made no reply. 

But Corinna was determined not to stop now that she had 
made the break. “Is it true she was once an actress? Or is that 
only gossip? The other women don’t seem to like her. They 
say terrible things about her — of course, they’re probably 
jealous,” she added hastily. 

“Do women ever like one another? Not very often, I think. 
But it’s true she was an actress — several years ago.” 

“Then she isn’t of quality?” 

“No. Her people were yeomen farmers.” 

“But how did she come by her fortune and title?” 

“The only way a woman can come by such things if she 
isn’t bom to them. Somehow she contrived to marry a rich old 
merchant, and when he died she inherited a third of Ms 
money. With that she bought a title — another old man. He’s 
dead too.” 

“She’s married now, though, isn’t she? But where’s her hus- 
band? I’ve never seen Mm.” 

“Oh, he comes to Court sometimes. I don’t think they’re 
very well acquainted.” 

“Not very well acquainted! With her own husband!” Genu- 
inely astonished at that, Corinna forgot her own wretched feel- 
ing of nervous tightness. “What did she marry him for, then?” 

“To get a name for the King’s bastard, I think.” 

“Oh, heaven! I feel as though I’m in a strange new world 
here! Everything seems to be turned upside down!” 

“It is upside down — ^unless you’re standing on your head 
with the rest of diem. You’ll be glad to get home again, won’t 


“Oh, yes!’’ Then, regretting her too hasty enthusiasm, she 
added, “But only because I miss SummerMll — and everything 
it means to us.” She turned her head to look up at Mm, and 
he was so close their lips brushed and then h^ mouth pressed 


down upon hers. 


A few days later Corinna went with her waiting-woman to 
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make some small purchases at the New Exchange. The Ex- 
change, located far out on Thames Street, was a great black- 
ened stone building with a double gallery on two separate 
floors. Each tiny shop had its own sign that hung so low that 
anyone of more than usual height must duck or dodge to avoid 
stnkmg his head. The shopkeepers were for the most part at- 
tractive well-dressed girls — ^though there were a few young 
men — ^who kept daily court for their admirers. It was the most 
fashionable loungmg-place and rendezvous of the town, much 
frequented by beaus waiting to meet some masked lady who 
had a father or husband to outwit. Pretty young women came 
there too, flirtation-bent — ^but always pretending to be very 
pert and disdainful when first approached. 

With her woman Cormna mounted the staircase and strolled 
along the gallery. Stares and low whistles and audible com- 
ments followed her, for many of the fine ladies would rally 
with the gallants, bandying barbed compliments and insults 
sweetened with a smile. Connna, however, had not caught this 
London habit either and she paid them no attention. 

At last she paused before the booth of a pretty little woman, 
Mrs. Sheldon, who had been temporary mistress to several 
great men but was just now without a keeper. 

*‘Good-day to you, Lady Carlton!” she cried pleasantly. “I 
didn’t know you were here with his Lordship this morning.” 

“Oh Is my husband here?” 

She turned, glancing around, and as if she had known ex- 
actly where to find him she looked across into the opposite 
corridor and saw him standing with his back to her, evidently 
talking to someone who was hidden by his size and bulk. Im- 
pulsively she started forward, intending to go around and sur- 
prise him, but just at that moment he stepped aside to let some- 
one pass. She saw then that he was talking to the Duchess of 
Ravenspur. 

Horrified, she stopped. 

Could he have met her there by accident? Of course! With 
aH her heart she wanted to beheve that that was what had 
happened. But after all the doubts and hints and suspicions 
of file past weeks the sight of them standing there together 
could mean only one thing to her. Corinna turned back, try- 
ing to conceal her agonizing confusion and shame. Little Mrs. 
Sheldon looked as miserable as though she had unwittmgly 
given away a state secret. 

“He’s talking to a friend just now,” murmured Corinna, 
scarcely aware of what she was saying. “FH make my pur- 
chases and meet him below in the coach.” 

“Can’t I show you the embroidered ribbons I told you about 
last week, your Ladyship? They came in on the packet-boat 
from France not two days since!” She almost fluttered as she 
talked and in spite of herself her eyes shifted again and again 
across to the opposite corridor. Red-faced over the temble 
mistake she had made she was frantically pihng great heaps 
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of ribbons on the counter. Oh, if only it had been anyone else 
but Lady Carlton — so lovely, so gentle, so kind! 

Corinna’s head was ringing and her eyes were binded; she 
could see nothing but a blur of colour before her. “Yes,’* she 
said softly. “I’ll have three yards of this — and ten of this, I 
think.” 

Lord Carlton and the Duchess of Ravenspur were strolling 
toward them now, taking a leisurely path along the crowded 
corridor, absorbed in their own conversation. QuicMy Cb- 
rinna’s woman stepped around behind her mistress to shield 
her from them as they passed. And little Mrs. Sheldon was 
babbling distractedly in hope of keeping her from hearing 
their voices. 

But Corinna’s ears, almost abnormally alert, heard the 
Duchess’s low pitched voice, just as they went by, saying: 

“ — and Bruce, only to think, we’ll have all — ” 

Corinna, holding with her fingers to the counter, her eyes 
closed, swayed slightly and felt herself growing sick and weak. 
Passionately she prayed that she would not faint and draw a 
crowd about her. But within a few seconds she had regamed 
control of herself. “And I’ll take twelve yards of this silver 
nbbon, Mrs Sheldon. I think that will be all.” Even before her 
waiting-woman had finished paying for them Corinna tamed 
and started away in the opposite direction, longing to get back 
into the safety and solitude of her coach. 

That night, to her own surprise, Corinna heard herself say 
to Bruce, in a voice which sounded impersonal and but politely 
interested: “What did you do this ^temoon, darlmg? Play 
tennis with his Majesty?” 

They were in the bed-chamber and he was writing a letter 
to his overseer while she sat brushing their three-year-old 
daughter’s hair. “For a while,” he said, pausing with the pen 
in his hand to glance around. “Then I went to the House of 
Lords for an hour or two.” 

He returned to his writing and she continued, automatically, 
to brush Melinda’s hair. Even now that it had happened she 
could scarcely believe that he would lie to her. Melinda, a 
black-haired blue-eyed miniature of her mother, looked up 
into Corinna’s face with her eyes large and serious and solemn, 
ducking her head a little at each stroke of the brash. And at 
last as Corinna leaned over to kiss her an unexpected te^ 
splashed onto the little girl’s head. Hastily Corinna brushed it 
away with her hand, lest Melinda should notice and ask why 
she was crying. 

Corinna felt that her life had ended. 

It was enough now for her merely to see the Duchess of 
Ravenspur look at Brace to know that he was her lover. How 
could she have been so simple as not to have realized it long 
ago? For now she had no doubt that the affair had begun when 
they had first reached England — or perhaps much earlier. He 
might have met her when he had gone there in sixty-seven, for 
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she knew that the Duchess had been at Court then and some 
of the women had taken pains to let her know about her resi- 
dence at that time m Almsbury House 

They would have told her more — all the things she both 
wanted and dreaded to know — ^but she refused to let them 
And for some reason, perhaps the very fact that she was so 
different from them, they were a little kinder; they did not 
force her to hear it against her will. 

But this could not go on mdefinitely Something must hap- 
pen — what would it be? 

Would he send her back to her father m Jamaica and remain 
here in London himself? Or perhaps he would even take the 
Duchess with him to Summerhill — ^to her own lovely Summer- 
hill which she had named and which they had built together 
out of their dreams and their love and their limitless plans and 
hopes for the future All the things that were gone now. They 
must be gone, since he loved another woman 

For several days Corinna, not knowing what she should do, 
did nothing. She thought it could do no good to accuse him. 
For what did it matter whether he would deny it or not — since 
the fact could not be denied? He was thirty-eight years old 
and had always done as he liked; he would not change now 
and she did not in any real sense want to change him for she 
loved him as he was. She felt lost and utterly helpless here m 
this strange land, surrounded by strange manners and strange 
customs The ladies here, she realized, had all of them doubt- 
less met this same situation many times, tossed it off with a 
smile and a witty phrase and turned to find their own amus- 
ment elsewhere She had never realized so acutely as now what 
Bruce had often told her — ^that she was not a part of this world 
at all. Everything inside her recoiled from it with horror and 
disgust. 

When he took her into his arms, kissed her, lay with her in 
bed, she could not put the thought of that Qther woman out of 
her mind. She would wonder, though she despised herself for 
it, how recently he had kissed the Duchess, and spoken the 
same words of passion he spoke to her. Why doesn’t he tell 
me*? she asked herself desperately. Why should he cheat me 
and lie to me this way? It isn’t fair! But it was the Duchess she 
hated — ^not Bruce. 

And then one day Lady Castlemaine paid her a visit. 

King Charles had recently given the Duchess of Ravenspur 
a money grant of twenty thousand pounds and Barbara was 
so furious that she was determined to make trouble for her in 
some way. She was convinced that any woman — -even a wife — 
of Corinna’s beauty must have considerable influence with a 
man and she hoped to spoil her Grace’s game with Lord Carl- 
ton. Very convenient to her purpose, Rochester had just writ- 
ten another of his scurrilous rhymed lampoons — ^this one on 
the intrigue between the Duchess and his Lordship. 

It was Rochester’s habit to dress one of his footmen as a 
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sentry and post him about the Palace at night, there to observe 
who went abroad at late hours. With information thus secured 
he would retire to his country-estate and write his nasty 
satires, several copies of which would be scribbled out and 
sent back anonymously to be circulated through the Court. 
They always pleased everyone but the subject, but the Earl 
was impartial — sooner or later every man and woman of any 
consequence might expect to feel the poisonous stab of his pen. 

For the first few minutes of her visit Barbara made trifling 
but pleasant conversation — ^the brand-new French gowns called 
sacques, yesterday’s play at the Duke’s Theatre, the great ball 
which was to be held m the Banqueting House next week. And 
then ail at once she was launched upon the current crop of 
love-affairs, who slept with whom, what lady feared herself 
to be with child by a man not her husband, who had most re- 
cently caught a clap. Corinna, guessing what all this was lead- 
ing to, felt her heart begin to pound and her breath choked 
short. 

“Oh, Lord,” continued Barbara airily, “the way things go 
here — vow and swear an outsider would never guess. There’s 
more than meets the eye, let me tell you.” She paused, watch- 
ing Coriima closely now, and then she said, “My dear, you’re 
very young and innocent, aren’t you?” 

“Why,” said Corinna, surprised, “I suppose I am.” 

“Fm afraid that you don’t altogether understand the way of 
the world — and as one who knows it only too well Fve come 
to you as a friend to — 

Corinna, tired of the weeks of wor^ and uncertainty, the 
sense of sordidness and of helpless disillusion, felt suddenly 
relieved. Now at last it would come out. She need not, could 
not, pretend any longer. 

“I believe, madame,” she said quietly, “that I understand 
some things much better than you may think ” 

Barbara gave her a look of surprise at that, but nevertheless 
she drew from her muff a folded paper and extended it to 
Corinna. “That’s circulating the Court — didn’t want you to 
be the last to see it.” 

Slowly Cormna’s hand reached out and took it. The heavy 
sheet crackled as ske unfolded it Reluctantly she dragged her 
eyes from Barbara’s coolly speculative face and forced them 
down to the paper where eight lines of verse were written in 
a cramped angular hand. Somehow the weeks of misery and 
suspicion she had endured had cushioned her mind against 
further shock, for though she read the coarse brutal little poem 
it meant no more to her than so many separate words. 

Then, as graciously as if Barbara had brought her a little 
gift, perhaps a box of sweetmeats or a pair of gloves, she said, 
“Thank you, madame. I appreciate your concern for me.” 

Barbara seemed surprised at this mild reaction, and dis- 
appointed too, but she got to her feet and Corinna walked 
to the door with her. In the anteroom she stopped. For a mo- 
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ment the two women were silent, facing each other, and then 
Barbara said: “I remember when I was your age — twenty, 
aren’t you*? — thought that all the world lay before me and 
that I could have whatever I wanted of it ” She smiled, a 
strangely reflective cynical smile. “Well — I have.” Then, al- 
most abruptly, she added, “Take my advice and get your hus- 
band away from here before it’s too late,” and turning swiftly 
she walked on, down the corridor, and disappeared. 

Cormna watched her go, frowning a little. Poor lady, she 
thought. How unhappy she is. Softly she closed the door. 

Bruce did not return home that night until after one o’clock. 
She had sent word to him at Whitehall that she was not well 
enough to come to Court, but had asked him not to change his 
own plans. She had hoped, passionately, that he would — ^but 
he did not. She found it impossible to sleep and when she 
heard him come in she was sitting up in bed, propped against 
pillows and pretending to read a recent play of John Dryden’s. 

He did not come into the bedroom but, as always, went into 
the nursery first to see the children for a moment. Corinna sat 
listening to the sound of his steps moving lightly over the floor, 
the soft closing of the door behind him — and knew all at once 
that little Bruce was the Duchess’s son She wondered why she 
had not realized it long ago. That was why he had told her al- 
most nothing at all of the woman who supposedly had been the 
first Lady Carlton That was why the little boy had been so 
eager to return and had coaxed his father to take him back to 
England. That was why they seemed to know each other so 

well ^why she had sensed a closeness between them which 

could have sprung from no casual brief love-affair. 

She was sitting there, almost numb with shock, when he 
came into the room. He raised his brows as if in surprise at 
finding her awake, but smiled and crossed over to kiss her. 
As he bent Corinna picked up Rochester’s lampoon and 
handed it to him. He paused, and his eyes narrowed quickly. 
Then he took it from her, straightened without kissing her 
and glanced over it so swiftly it was obvious he had already 
seen it, and tossed it onto the table beside the bed. 

For a long moment they were silent, looking at each other. 
At last he said, “I’m sorry you found out this way, Corinna. 
I should have told you long ago.” 

He was not flippant or gay about it as she had thought he 
might be, but serious and troubled. But he showed no shame 
or embarrassment, not even any regret except for the pain he 
had caused her. For several moments she sat watching him, 
the opened book still in her lap, one side of her face lighted 
by the candles on a nearby table. 

“She’s Brace’s mother, isn’t she?” she said at last. 

“Yes. I should never have made up that clumsy lie — ^but I 
wanted you to love him, and I was afraid that if you knew the 
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truth you wouldn’t. And now — ^how will you feel about Mm 
now?” 

Corinna smiled faintly. *TU love him just as much as I 
ever did I’l love you both as much as I ever did.” Her voice 
was soft, gentle, femimne as a pamted fan or the fragrance 
of lilacs. 

He sat down on the bed facing her. *‘How long have you 
known about this?” 

“Fm not sure. It seems like forever, now. At first I tried to 
pretend that it was only a flirtation and that I was being fool- 
ishly Jealous. But the other women dropped hints and I 
watched you together and once I saw you at the New Ex- 
change — Oh, what’s the use gomg over it again? I’ve known 
about it for weeks.” 

For a time he was silent, sitting staring with a scowl down 
at his feet, shoulders hunched over, elbows resting on Ms 
spread legs. “I hope you’ll believe me, Corinna — I didn’t bring 
you to London for anything like tMs. I swear I didn’t expect 
it to happen.” 

“You didn’t think she’d be here?” 

“I knew she would. But I hadn’t seen her for two years. 
I’d forgotten — ^well, Fd forgotten a lot of things.” 

“Then you saw her when you were here last — after we were 
married?” 

“Yes. She was staying here at Almsbury House.” 

“How long have you known her?” 

“Almost ten years.” 

“Almost ten years. Why, Fm practically a stranger to you.” 
He smiled, looking at her briefly, and then turned away again. 
“Do you love her, Bnice-r” she asked him at last “Very 
much?” She held her breath as she waited for him to answer. 

“Love her?” He frowned, as though puzzled himself. “If 
you mean do I wish Fd married her, I don’t. But in another 
sense — Well, yes, I suppose I do. It’s something I can’t ex- 
plain — something that’s been there between us since the first 
day I saw her. She’s — ^well, to be perfectly honest with you, 
she’s a woman any man would like to have for a mistress — 
but not for a wife.” 

“But how do you feel now— now that you’ve seen her again 
and can’t give her up? Perhaps you’re sorry that you married 
me ” 

Bruce looked at her swiftly, and then all at once ms 
went about her, Ms mouth pressed against her forehead. “Cm, 
my God, Corinna! Is that what you’ve been thinking? Of 
course I’m not sorry! You’re the only woman I ever wanted 
to marry — ^believe me, darling. I never wanted to hurt yom 
I love you, Corinna — ^I love you more than anytMng on eartM 

Corinna nudged her head against him, and once more she 
felt happy and secure. All the doubts and fears of tbe past 
weeks were gone. He loves me, he doesn’t want to leave me. 
I’m not going to lose him after ail. Nothing else mattered. 



Her life was so completely and wholly absorbed in him that 
she would have taken whatever he was willing to give her, left 
over from one love-affair or ten. And at least she was his wife. 
That was something the Duchess of Ravenspur could never 
have — she could never even acknowledge the son she had 
borne him. 

At last Corinna said softly, her head resting just beneath 
his chin: “You were right, Bruce, when you said that I be- 
longed to a different world from this one. I don’t feel that I’m 
part of it at all — ^no Court lady, I suppose, would dare admit 
she cared if her husband was m love with someone else. But I 
care and I’m not ashamed of it ” She tipped back her head 
and looked up at him. “Oh, darling — I do care!” 

His green eyes watched her tenderly and at last he gave a 
faint rueful smile, his mouth touching the crown of her head 
just where the glossy hair parted. “It won’t do any good for me 
to tell you I’m sorry I’ve hurt you. I am But if you read any 
more lampoons or hear any more gossip — Believe me, Co- 
rinna, it’s a lie.” 


Chapter Sixty-four 

In Hyde Park there was a pretty half-timbered cottage set 
beside a tiny lake, where aU the fashionable world liked to 
stop for a syllabub or, if the weather was cold, a mug of 
lambs’-wooi or hot mulled wine. It was almost Christmas now 
and too late in the year to ride, but there were several crested 
gilt coaches waiting in the cold grey-and-scarlet sunset outside 
the Lodge. The drivers and footmen smoked their pipes, some- 
times stamped their feet to keep warm as they stood about in 
groups, laughing and talking together — exchanging the new- 
est back-stairs gossip on the lords and ladies who had gone 
inside. 

A sea-coal fire was burning high in the oak-panelled great 
room. There was a cluster of periwigged and benbboned young 
fops about the long bar, drinking their ale or brandy, Grow- 
ing dice and matching coins. Several ladies were seated at 
tables with their gallants. Waiters with balanced trays moved 
about among them and three or four fiddles were playing. 

Amber — ^wearing an ermine-lined hooded cloak of scarlet 
velvet and holding a syllabub glass in one hand and her muff of 
dripping ermine tails in the other — stood near the fireplace 
talking to Colonel Hamilton, the Earl of Arran and George 
Etherege. 

She chattered fluently and there was an ever-shifting, viva- 
cious play of expression over her face. She seemed to be en- 
grossed In the three of them. But all the while her eyes watched 
Sie door — it never opened that she did not know who came 
in or went out. And then, at last, the languid golden Mrs. Mid- 
dleton sauntered in with Itord Almsbury at her elbow. Amber 
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did not hesitate an instant. Excusing herself from the three 
men she wove her way across the room to where the newcom- 
ers were standing, Jane still pausing just witWi the doorway 
to give the crowd time to discover her. 

Amber gave Middleton only a vague nod as she came up. 
“Almsbury, I've got to talk to you! I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere!” 

The Earl bowed to Mrs. Middleton. “Will you excuse me 
for a moment, madame*^” 

Jane looked bored. “Oh, lord, sir, you must excuse me! 
There’s Colonel Hamilton beckoning me now — I Just recalled 
he asked me this morning to meet him here and I’d all but 
forgot, let me die.” With an airy wave of one small gloved 
hand she drifted off, not even glancing at Amber who seemed 
unaware she had ever been there. 

“Come over here — ^I don’t want a dozen big ears listening 
to us.” They crossed the room to a quiet little comer near the 
windows. “Tell me what’s happened'” she cried without an 
instant’s hesitation “I haven’t seen him alone for fourteen 
days! I write to him and he doesn’t answer! I talk to him in 
the Drawing-Room and he looks at me as if Fm a stranger! 
I ask him to visit me and he doesn’t come! Tell me what’s hap- 
pened, Almsbury! I’m gomg stark stanng mad'” 

Almsbury gave a sigh. “My Lady Castlemaine showed his 
wife the satire that Rochester wrote about you — ” 

“Oh, I know thatr cried Amber scornfully, cutting him off. 
“But what’s happened to make him treat me like this!” 

“That’s what’s happened.” 

She stared at him “I don’t believe you.” Both of them were 
silent, looking at each other, for a long moment and then 
Amber said: “But that can’t be the only reason. Just because 
his Wife found out. It must be more than that.” 

“It isn’t.” 

“Do you mean to tell me, John Randolph, that he’s been 
using me like this because his wife told him to!” 

“She didn’t tell him to He decided it for himself I may as 
well tell you the truth, Amber — ^he doesn’t intend to see you 
alone any more.” 

“Did he tell you that?” Her voice spoke to him. Just above 
a whisper. 

“Yes. And he meant it ” 

Amber stood helplessly. She put her drink down on the 
broad sill of the casemented wmdow and stood staring out at 
the bare-branched trees. Then she looked up at him again. 
“Do you know where he is now?” 

“No ” 

Her eyes narrowed, “You’re lying. You do know! And 
you’ve got to tell me' Oh, Almsbury — please tell me! You 
know how much I love him' If only I can see him again and 
talk to him I can make him see how foolish this is! Please, 
Almsbury — ^please, please! He’s going away soon and then I 



might never see him again! I’ve got to see him while he’s herel” 
For a long moment he hesitated, looking at her shrewdly, 
and then finally he gave a jerk of his head. “Come along ” 

As they passed Jane Middleton he stopped to speak to her 
but she tossed her curls and turned him a haughty shoulder. 
Almsbury shrugged. ^ ^ , 

The afternoon was cold and the mud hard and slippery with 
a thin layer of ice Together they got into Amber’s enormous 
crested gilt coach which was drawn by eight tawny horses, 
their manes and streaming tails braided with gold and green 
ribbons The coachman and eight runmng footmen wore her 
emerald-velvet livery and there was another dressed all in 
white and carrying a white wand with an orange fastened to 
one end for his refreshment, who ran ahead to proclaim her 
coming. Some of the footmen hung onto the sides, while others 
jogged along in back or went ahead to order the rabble out of 
the way. Inside, the coach was upholstered with emerald vel- 
vet, deep-tufted on seat and sides and roof, festooned with gold 
swags and tassels. . 

Almsbury gave the coachman his directions and then 
climbed in beside Amber. “He’s at his stationer’s m Ave Maria 
Lane, I think, buying some books.” He looked around him, 
whistling softly. “Jesus Christ! When did you get this?” 

“Last year. You’ve seen it before.” 

She answered him abruptly and without paying much atten- 
tion for she was absorbed in her own thoughts, trying to plan 
what she would say to Bruce, how she would convince him 
that he was wrong. It was several minutes before Almsbury 
spoke again. 

Then he said: “You’ve never been sorry, have you? 

“Sorry for what?” t .3 « 

“Sorry that you left the country and came to London. 
“Why should I be sorry? Look where I am 1” 

“And look how you got here. ‘All nsmg to great places is 
by a winding stair.’ Have you ever heard that?” 

“No.” 

“You’ve come by a winding stair, haven t you? ^ 

“What if I have! I’ve done some things I hated, but thats 
over now and I’m where I want to be. I’m somebody, Alms- 
bury! If I’d stayed in Marygreen and married some lout of a 
farmer and bred his brats and cooked his food and spun ms 
linen — ^what would I be? Just another farmer’s wife and no- 
body would ever know I’d been alive But now look at me 
I’m rich and a duchess and one day my son will be a duke— 
Sorry!” she finished with scornful positivness “My God, Alms- 
bury!” ^ , 

He grinned “Amber, my darling, I love you — But you re 
an unprincipled calculating adventuress,” 

“Well,” retorted Amber, “I didn’t have anything to start 
with — ” 

“But beauty and desirability.” 
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“There are other women aplenty who had that — ^but they 
aren’t all duchesses today, ITl warrant you.” 

“No, sweetheart, they aren’t. The difference is that you 
were willing to make use of both to get what you wanted — 
and didn’t care too much what happened to you on your way.” 

“Lord!” she cried impatiently. “You’re m a scurvy humour 
today!” Abruptly she leaned forward and rapped on the front 
wall, shouting at her coachman “Drive faster!” 

Ave Maria Lane was one of the tiny streets which formed 
a maze about the great burned pile of old St. Paul’s. When at 
last they arrived, Almsbury took her to the entrance of a new- 
built brick courtyard and pointed to one of the signs. “He 
should be in there — ^the ‘Three Bibles and Three Bottles of 
Ink.’ ” Too excited even to thank him, she picked up her skirts 
and ran into the court; he watched her go and, when she had 
disappeared into the building, turned about and left. 

It was now dark outside and the shop was dim-lit; there 
was a thick dusty smell of mk, paper, leather and frying tal- 
low. The walls were lined with book-shelves, all of them 
crowded, and piles of brown- or green- or red-bound volumes 
were stacked on the floor In one comer, reading by a flick- 
ering light in the wall-sconce, stood a short plump young man. 
He had a pair of thick green spectacles on his nose, a hat on 
his head, and though it was close and too-warm in there he 
wore his cloak No one else was in the room. 

Amber looked about and was on the point of going through 
the door beyond when an old man came out, smiling, and 
inquired if he might help her She crossed to him and asked, 
very softly so that if Bruce were there he would not hear her: 
“Is my Lord Carlton in there?” 

“He is, madame.” , 

She put a cautioning finger to her lips. “He’s expecting me.” 
Reaching into her muff she took out a guinea and pressed it 
into his palm “We don’t want to be disturbed ” 

The man bowed, glancing surreptitiously at the coin in his 
hand, still smiling. “Certainly, madame. Certainly.” He grinned, 
pleased to be party to a rendezvous between his Lordship and 
this fine woman. 

She went to the door, opened it, stepped inside and softly 
closed it. Bruce, wearing his cloak and plumed hat, stood sev- 
eral feet away examining a manuscript; his back was to her. 
Amber paused, leaning against the door, for her heart was 
pounding and she felt suddenly weak and breathless. She was 
almost afraid of what he might do or say when he saw her. 

After a moment Bruce, without glancing around, said, “This 
manuscript of Carew — ^how did you get hold of it?” And then, 
when he got no answer he turned and saw her. 

Timidly Amber smiled and made him a little curtsy. “Good 
even, my lord.” 

“Well — ” Bruce tossed the manuscript onto a table just be- 
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hind him. “I would never have taken you for a book-collector.” 
His eyes narrowed. “How the devil did you get here?” 

She ran toward him “I had to see you, Bruce! Please don’t 
be angry with me! Tell me what’s happened! Why have you 
been avoiding me?” 

He frowned slightly, but did not look away. “I didn’t know 
any other way to do it — ^without a quarrel ” 

“Without a quarrel! I’ve heard you say that a hundred 
times! You, who made your living fighting!” 

He smiled. “Not with women.” 

“Oh, I promise you, Bruce, I didn’t come to quarrel! But 
you’ve got to tell me what happened! One day you came to see 
me and we were happy together — and the next you’d scarce 
speak! Why?” She spread her hands in a gesture of plead- 
ing, 

“You must know, Amber. Why pretend you don’t?” 

“Almsbury told me, but I wouldn’t believe him. I still can’t 
believe it. You, of all men, being led by the nose by your wife!” 

He sat down on the top of the table near which they were 
standing and braced one foot on a chair. “Corinna isn’t the 
kind of woman who leads a man by the nose. I decided myself 
— ^for a reason I don’t think I can explain to you.” 

“^^y not?” she demanded, half insulted at that. “My un- 
derstanding’s as good as another’s. I’ll warrant you! Oh, but 
you must tell me, Bruce. I’ve got to know! I have a right to 
know!” 

He took a deep breath. “Well — ^I suppose you heard that 
Castlemaine showed Corinna the lampoon — but she said she’d 
known we were lovers long before that. She’s gone through a 
kind of agony these last weeks we don’t know anything about. 
Adultery may seem no serious matter to us, but it is to her. 
She’s innocent, and what’s more, she loves me — ^I don’t want 
to hurt her any more than I have.” 

“But what about me?” she cried. “I love you as much as 
she does! My God, I think I know a thing or two about agony 
myself! Or doesn’t it mean anything to you if Fm hurt?” 

“Of course it does, Amber, but there’s a difference.” 

*What!” 

“Corinna’s my wife and we’ll live together the rest of our 
lives. In a few months I’ll be leavmg England and I won’t come 
back again — ^I’m done travelling. Your life is here and name is 
in America — after I go this time we’ll never see each other 
again.” 

“Never — see each other again?” Her speckled tawny eyes 
stared at him, her lips half-parted over the words. “Never — 
She had said that to Almsbury only an hour before, but it 
sounded different to her now, coming from him. Suddenly she 
seemed to realize exactly what it would mean “Never, Bruce! 
Oh, darling, you can’t do this to me! I need you as much as she 
does — love you as much as she does! If all the rest of your 
life belongs to her you can give me a httle of it now — She’d 
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never even know, and if she didn’t know she couldn’t be hurt! 
you can’t be here m London all these next six months and 
never see me — ^I’d die if you did that to me! Oh, Bmce, you 
can’t do it! You can’t’” 

She threw herself agamst him, pounding her fists softly on 
his chest, sobbing with quiet, desperate, mournful little sobs. 
For a long while he sat, his arms hanging at his sides, not touch- 
ing her; and then at last he drew her close against him be- 
tween his legs, his mouth crushing down on hers with a kind 
of angry hunger. “Oh, you little bitch,” he muttered. “Some- 
day I’ll forget you — someday ru — 

He rented apartments in a lodging-house in Magpie Yard, 
just about a mile from the Palace within the old settled district 
which had been missed by the Fire They had two large rooms, 
furnished handsomely m the pompous heavy style of seventy 
years before There were bulbous-legged tables, immense box- 
like chairs, enormous chests, a high-backed settle next the fire- 
place and worn tapestry on the walls. The oak bed was of ma- 
jestic proportions with carved pillars and head-board, and it 
was hung with dark-red velvet which, though faded with the 
years, showed a richer, truer colour deep in the folds Dia- 
mond-paned windows looked down three stories into a brick- 
paved courtyard on one side and the noisy busy street on the 
other. 

They met there two or three times a week, usually in the 
afternoons but sometimes at night Amber had promised him 
that Corinna would never know they were stiH seeing each 
other and, like a little girl put on her good behaviour, she took 
the most elaborate precautions to insure perfect secrecy. If 
they met in the afternoon she left Whitehall in her own clothes 
and coach, went to a tavern where she changed and sent Nan 
out by the front door in a mask and the garments she had 
been wearing — ^while she left in her own disguise by some other 
exit At night she took a barge or a hackney, but then Big 
John was always with her. 

She went to a great more trouble than was really necessary 
to conceal herself, for she enjoyed it. 

One time she would come back in a black wig, calf-high 
skirt, rolled-up sleeves, a woolen cloak to protect her from the 
cold, with a trayful of dried rosemary and lavender and sweet- 
briar balanced on one hip. Another time she was a sober citi- 
zen’s wife in plain black gown with a deep white-linen collar 
and cap which covered her hair — ^but she did riot like that and 
stuffed it into a chest, taking out something gayer to wear 
home. Again she dressed as a boy in a snug-fitting velvet suit 
and flaxen penwig and she went struttmg through the streets 
with a sword at one hip, hat cocked over her eyes, a short 
velvet cloak flung up across her chin. 

Her disguises amused both of them and he would turn her 
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about to look at her, laughing while she mimicked the speech 
and manners of whomever she was supposed to be. 

She was convmcmg m her roles, for though she sometimes 
passed people she knew on the street none of them ever recog- 
nized her. Once a couple of gallants stopped to talk to her and 
offered her a guinea to step into the nearest tavern with them. 
Another time she narrowly missed the King himself as he 
came along the river walking with Buckingham and Arlington. 
All three gentlemen turned tffeir heads to look after the masked 
lady who was lifting her skirts to get into a barge, and one of 
them whistled. It must have been either the Duke or Charles 
himself — for certainly Arlington would never have whistled at 
a woman though she were walking down Cheapside stark 
naked. 

Sometimes Bruce brought their son with him and occasion- 
ally she brought Susanna. They had many gay suppers together, 
often calling in a street fiddler or two to play for them while 
they ate, and the children thought it an exciting adventure. 
Bruce explained to the little boy, as well as he could, why he 
must never mention those meetings to Corinna, and Susanna 
could not betray them by some innocent remark for she never 
saw anyone who might guess what she was talking about but 
the King — and Charles was not the man to meddle in his mis- 
stress’s love-affairs 

Once, when there were just the three of them, Bruce brought 
Susanna a picture-book so that she could amuse herself while 
they were in the bedroom. Afterward, while Amber was dress- 
ing, Susanna was admitted and stood by her father’s chair 
thumbing through the book and asking him one question after 
another — she was not quite five and curious about everything. 
Pointing to one picture she asked: 

^Why does the devil have horns Daddy?” 

“Because the devil is a cuckold, darling.” 

Amber, just stepping into her three petticoats, each one of 
them starched crisp as tissue-paper, gave him a quick look at 
that. His eyes slid over to her, amused, and they exchanged 
smiles, enjoying the private joke. But Susanna persisted. 

^*Whafs a cuckold. Daddy?” 

“A cuckold? Why, a cuckold is — ^Ask your mother, Susan- 
na; she understands those things better than I do.” 

Susanna turned to her immediately. “Mother, what’s a — 

Amber bent over to tie her garters. “Hush, you saucy little 
chatterbox! Where’s your doll?” 

About the first of March Amber moved into Ravenspur 
House, though it was not quite finished. It still had a look of 
raw newness. The brick was bright-coloured, for the London 
smoke had not had time to darken and mellow it. The grass in 
the terraces was sparse; the transplanted limes and sweet chest- 
nuts, the hornbeam and sycamore were only half-grown; the 
hedges of yew and roses were yet too young to be trained or 
decoratively clipped. Nevertheless it was a great and impressive 
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house and to know that it belonged to her filled Amber with 
passionate pride. 

She took Brace through it one day and showed him the bath- 
room — one of the very few in all Lxindon — ^wlth its black- 
marble walls and floors, green-satin hangings, gilt stools and 
chairs and sunken tub almost large enough to swim m. With a 
flourish she pointed out that every accessory in the house was 
silver, from chamber-pots to candle-snuffers. She told him that 
the mirrors, of which there were several hundred, each framed 
m silver, had all been smuggled from Venice. She showed him 
her fabulous collection of gold and silver plate displayed, as 
was customary, on several great sideboards about the dining- 
room. 

“What do you think of it?” Her voice almost crowed, her 
eyes sparkled with triumph. “I’l^ warrant you there’s nothing 
like that m America!” 

“No,” he agreed “There isn’t ” 

“And there never will be, either!” 

He shrugged, but did not argue about it. After a while, to her 
surprise, he said. “You’re very rich, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, furiously! I can have anything!” She did not add that 
she could have anything — on credit. 

“Do you know what condition your investments are in? 
Newbold tells me he has a difficult time to make you leave any 
money at all with him to put out at interest for you. Don’t you 
think it might be wise to have two or three thousand pound, at 
least, where you couldn’t touch it?” 

She was astonished, and scornful. “Why should I? I can’t 
trouble myself with those matters. Anyway — there’ll always be 
more money where this came from, I warrant you.” 

“But my dear, you won’t always be young.” 

She stared at him, a look of horrified and resentful surprise 
on her face. For though the passing years filled her with ter- 
ror and her twenty-sixth birthday was but two weeks away, 
she had never let herself think that he might know she was 
growing older. In her own mind she would never be more 
Sian sixteen to Brace Carlton. Now she sat, thoughtful and 
quiet, till they arrived back at the Palace, and once alone she 
rushed to a mirror. 

She studied herself for several minutes, giving her skin and 
hair and teeth the most ruthless scrutiny, and finally she con- 
vinced herself that she had not yet be^n to detenorate Her 
skin was as smooth and creamy, her hair as luxunant and ripe 
in colour, her figure as fine as the first day she had seen him 
in Marygreen. There was, however, a change of which she 
was only vaguely conscious. 

Then her face had been untouched by vivid experiences, now 
it gave unmistakable evidence of rich and full and violent liv- 
ing. The same eagerness and passion showed m her eyes and 
seemed, if anything, to have heightened. Whatever the years 
between had been ffiey had served neither to destroy her con- 
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fidence nor to moderate her enthusiasm; there was in her some- 
thing indestructible. 

Nan came into the room and found her mistress staring at 
herself with almost morbid intensity. “Nan!” she cried, the in- 
stant the door opened. “Am I beginning to decay?” 

Nan looked at her, flabbergasted. “Beginning to decay? 
You?’* She ran over to Amber and bent down to peer at her. 
“Lord, your Grace, you’ve never been handsomer in your life! 
You must be running distracted to say a thing like that!” 

Amber looked up at her uncertainly, then back into the mir- 
ror again. Slowly her fingers reached up to touch her face. Of 
course I’m not! she thought. He didn’t mean that I was grow- 
ing old. He didn’t say that. He only said that someday — 

Someday — ^that was what she dreaded. She tossed the mirror 
down, got to her feet and walked swiftly across the room to 
begin changing her clothes for supper. But the thought that 
one day she would grow old, that her beauty — so flawless now 
-—would perish at last, invaded her mind more and more in- 
sistently. She pushed it back but still it crept in, an insidious 
determined foe to her happiness . . . 

The first party that Amber gave at Ravenspur House cost her 
almost five thousand pounds- She invited several hundred 
guests and all of them came, as well as several dozen more 
who had not been asked, but who got in despite the guards 
stationed in front. 

The food was deliciously prepared and served by a great 
horde of liveried footmen, all of them young and personable. 
There was champagne and burgundy in great silver tubs, and 
in spite of his Majesty’s presence several gentlemen drank too 
much. Music and shouts and laughter filled the house, reach- 
ing into every corner. While some of the guests danced others 
gathered around the card-tables or knelt in excited circles 
about a pair of rolhng dice. 

King Charles and Queen Catherine were there, as well as the 
town’s reigning courtesans. Jacob Hill and Moll Davis per- 
formed and — ^more privately — some of Madame Bennet’s 
naked dancing-girls. But the coup of the evening was when a 
harlot, who for some months had been attracting attention 
about town and amusing the Court by her credible imitation 
of Lady Castlemaine, arrived late wearing an exact replica of 
Barbara’s own gown. Amber had found out, by bribing one of 
the Lady’s serving-women, what she would wear, and had hired 
Madame Rouviere to duplicate the gown. Furious and hu- 
miliated, Barbara appealed to the King to punish the outrage, 
or at least send the creature away — ^but he was as much amused 
as he had been by the practical joke Nell Gwynne had played 
upon Moll Davis. 

Barbara Palmer, Lord and Lady Carlton, and some few oth- 
ers left rather early, but everyone else stayed on. 

At three in the morning breakfast was served, a breakfast as 
lavish as the supper had been, and at six the last strag^ers 
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were engaged In a pillow-fight. Two excitable young gallants 
fell Into dispute, pulled out their swords and might have Mlled 
each other in the drawmg-room-— Charles was gone by then — 
but Amber put a stop to that and all their friends accompanied 
them to Marylebone Fields to settle the issue. And finally, ex- 
hausted but happy. Amber went upstairs to her gold-and-green- 
and-black bedroom to sleep. 

Everyone seemed agreed there had not been such a success- 
ful party in months. 


Chapter Sixty-five 

At first Amber was perfectly content to meet Brace in secret 
Having come so close to iosmg him she was grateful for the 
furtive hours, determined to savour to the fuU each moment 
they had together. For now she realized that he never would 
come back again and she saw the time running out — days, then 
weeks, then months, and her life seemed to be going with it. 

But slowly a resentment began to grow. When he had said it 
she had believed implicitly that he really meant he would see 
her no more if Connna found out. And yet be had broken one 
promise to his wife — why not others? And never, in the ten 
years she had known him, had he seemed so genuinely and 
deeply in love with her. It did not occur to her fiiat she might 
be responsible for that herself — ^for she had never made so few 
demands, or been so unfailingly cheerful, without arguments 
or complaint. And so gradually she persuaded herself that she 
was of such great importance to him that no matter what hap- 
pened he would never give her up. Consequently, she grew 
more dissatisfied with her lot. 

What am I to him? she would ask herself sourly. Something 
between a whore and a wife — a kind of fish with feathers. I’fl 
be damned if he can continue to use me at this rate! I’ll let him 
know I’m no farmer’s niece now! I’m the Duchess of Raven- 
spur, a great lady, a person of quahty — I won't be treated like 
a wench, visited on the sly and never mentioned in pohte com- 
pany! 

But the first time she hinted her indignation, his answer was 
definite. “This arrangement was your idea, Amber, not mine. 
If it no longer suits you — say so, and we’ll stop meeting.” The 
look in his eyes fnghtened her into silence — for a while. 

Still she thought that there would always be a way to get 
what she wanted, and she grew more rebellious and defiant. 
By the middle of May her patience, which had been dragging 
tMn these past five months, was worn through. As she went to 
meet him one day, bouncing and jogging along in a hackney, 
she had reached a peak of reckless and unreasonable irritabil- 
ity. Connna was expectmg her child in another month and so 
they could have no more fiian six or seven weeks at the longest 
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left in England. She knew well enough that she had no busi- 
ness poking the hornet’s nest now. 

But who ever heard of treating a mistress so scurvily' she 
asked herself. Why should I have to sneak about to meet him 
like a common pick-purse? Oh, a pox on him and his infernal 
secrecy! 

She was dressed like a country-girl, perhaps come in from 
Kmghtsbndge or Islington or Chelsea to sell vegetables, and 
out of sentiment she had chosen a costume very much like the 
one she had been wearing the day of the Heathstone May Fair. 
It consisted of a green wool skirt pinned up over a short red- 
and-white-striped cotton petticoat, a black stomacher laced 
tight across her ribs, and a full-sleeved white blouse. Her legs 
were bare, she wore neat black shoes and a straw bongrace 
tilted far back on her head. With her hair falling loose and no 
paint on her face she looked surprisingly as she had ten years 
ago. 

The day was warm for the sun had come out suddenly after 
a morning of early summer rain, and she had lowered the glass 
window. Rattling along King Street she came to Charing Cross 
where the Strand met PaH Mall, and as the coach drew to a 
stop she stuck out her head to look for him. The open space 
was filled with children and animals, beggars and vendors and 
citizens; it was busy, noisy, and — as London would always be 
to her — exciting 

She saw him immediately, standing several feet away with 
his back turned, buying a little basket of the first red cherries 
from an old fruit-woman, while a dirty little urchin pulled at 
his coat, begging a penny. Bruce had not taken to disguises with 
the same gusto she had but always wore his own well-cut un- 
ostentatious suits. This one had green breeches, gartered at 
the knee, and a handsome knee-length black coat with very 
broad gold-embroidered cuffs set on sleeves that came just be- 
low the elbow. His hat was three-cornered and both suit and 
hat were in the newest fashion. 

Her face lost its petulant frown at the sight of him, and she 
leant forward, waving her arm and crying: “Hey, there!” 

Half-a-dozen men looked around, grinning, to ask if she 
called them. She made them an impudent teasing grimace. 
Bruce turned, paid the old cherry-woman, tossed a coin to the 
little beggar, and after giving the driver his directions got into 
the coach He handed her the basket of cherries and, as the 
hackney gave a lurch and started off, sat down suddenly. With 
quick admiration his eyes went over her, from her head down 
to her fragile ankles, demurely crossed. 

“You make as pretty a country-wench as the first day I saw 
you.” 

“Do I so?” Amber basked under his smile, beginning to eat 
the cherries and giving a fistful to him. “It’s been ten years, 
Bruce — since that day m Marygreen. I can’t believe it, can 
you?” 



“I should think it would seem like many more than ten 
years to you.” 

“Why?” Suddenly her eyes wdened and she turned to Mm. 
“Do I look so much more than ten years older?” 

“Of course you don’t, darling. What are you, twenty-six?” 

“Yes Do I look it?” There was something almost pathetic in 
her eagerness. 

He laughed. “Six-and-twenty! My God, what an age! Do 
you know how old I am? Thirty-nine. How do you imagine I 
get around without a cane?” 

Amber made a face, sorting over the cherries. “But If s dif- 
ferent with men.” 

“Only because women think so.” 

But she preferred to discuss something more agreeable. “I 
hope we’re going to have something to eat. I didn’t have dinner 
today — Madame Rouviere was fitting my gown for his Maj- 
esty’s birthday.” It was the custom for the Court to dress up on 
that occasion. “Oh, wait till you see it!” She rolled her eyes, 
intimating that he would be thunder-struck at the spectacle. 

He smfied. “Don’t teU me — I know. Ifs transparent from 
the waist down.” 

“Oh,™you villain! It is not! Ifs very discreet — as discreet as 
anything of Corinna’s, I’ll warrant you!” 

But, as always, she knew that it had been a mistake to men- 
tion his wife. His face closed, the smile faded, and both of 
them fell silent. 

Riding there beside him, jogging about uncomfortably on 
Ae hard springless seat, Amber wondered what he was think- 
ing, and all her grievances against him rushed back. But she 
stole a glance at him from die comers of her eyes, saw his 
handsome profile, the nervous flickering of jaw muscles be- 
neath the smooth brown skin, and she longed to reach out and 
touch him, to teU him how deeply, how hopelessly, how eternal- 
ly she loved him. At that moment the coach turned into the 
courtyard of the lodgmg-house and as it stopped he got swiftly 
out and reached a hand in to help her. 

Chickens, clucking and cackling, had rushed for cover as the 
horses came in and a cat streaked out of the way of the wheels. 
The sun lay warm on the brick-paved yard though the smefl 
of recent rain was there, and pots of flowers against the wall 
had put out green leaves and dainty buds, tipped with colour. 
Overhead, hanging from hnes or flimg across balcony railmgs, 
was the stiff-dried wash, bed-sheets and shirts and towels and 
the billowing smocks of the women. A little boy sat in the sun, 
stroking his dog and singing an idle endless song to himself; 
he looked up curiously but did not move as the coach stopped 
short of him by only a few feet. 

Amber put her hand mto Bmce’s and jumped down, flipping 
off her hat to feel the sun on her hair and skin, smiling at the 
youngster and asking him it he wanted some cherries. He was 
on hS feet in an instant and after takmg out a handful she 
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gave him the basket. As Bmce had now paid the driver they 
trolled into the side entrance which led up to their apartments, 
Amber eating the fruit and spitting out pits as she went. 

He had ordered a meal sent up and when they arrived the 
waiters were just leaving. A heavy white-damask cloth was 
laid on a small table before the fireplace, with fiat silver and 
napkms a seven-branched lighted candelabrum and handsome 
Itdian dishes of wrought silver. There were strawberries m 
thick cream, a crisp broiled carp caught that morning in the 
river, a plateful of hot buns with a spattering of caraway seeds 
on them, and a jelly-torte — a delicious achievement with 
moist cooked apples in the center and apple-jelly poured over 
the whole. And there was a pot of steaming black coffee. 

“Ohf” cried Amber m delight, forgetting that they had been 
on the narrow edge of hostility. “Everything I love!” She 
turned joyously and kissed him. “You always remember what I 

like best, darling!” , ^ ^ i. j i. i.. 

And It was true that he did. Time after time he had brought 
her unexpected gifts, some of the greatest value, others of none 
at all. If a thing was beautiful or if it was amusing, if it re- 
minded him of her or if he thought that it would make her 
laugh, he bought it — a length of some marvelous green-and- 
gold glintmg material, a fabulous jewel, or a mischievous 
monkey. 

She flung her hat aside and loosened the laces of her corselet 
so that she would be more comfortable, and they sat down to 
eat. All her resentment had gone. They talked and laughed, 
enjoying the good food, absorbed in each other, both of them 
happy and content. ^ , 

They had come at only a few minutes past two and it had 
seemed then that there was a long afternoon before them. But 
the sun had moved from where it had been faffing across their 
dining-table, around to the bedroom, onto the recessed seat 
below the square-paned windows, and finally out of the room 
altogether. Inside it was already cool shadowy dusk, though 
not dark enough yet to light the candles. Amber got up from 
where she had been lying on the bed with a pile of nutshells 
Isetween her and Bruce, and went to look out the wmdow. 

She was only partly dressed, barefooted and wearing her 
smock. Bruce, m his plain-cut breeches and wide-sleeved white 
shirt lay stretched out and resting on one elbow, cracking a 
nutshell in his nght hand, watching her. 

She leaned out a little, looking toward the busy barge-laden 
river where the sun was going down, turning the water to red 
brass. Below in the shadows of the courtyard two men stood 
talking, turning their heads as a girl walked by with a slopping 
pail of water in each hand, her hair bright as flames where a 
last shaft from the sun struck it. There was a languor and 
quietness in the air as the long day drew to a close — and the 
movements of all creatures were slower and a little weary. 
Amber’s throat swelled and began to ache; her eyes were wet 
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with tears as she turned to look across the room at him. 

“Oh, Bruce, if s going to be a glonous night Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to take a barge and sail up the Thames to some 
little inn and ride back m the mommg — 

“It would,” he agreed. 

“Then lefs!” 

“Y ou know we can’t.” 

“Why not!” Her voice and eyes challenged him But he mere- 
ly looked at her, as though the question were superfluous. Both 
of them were silent for a few moments. “You don’t dare!” she 
said flatly at last. 

Now It came welhng back into her again, all the anger and 
resentment, the hurt pride and baffled affection of these past 
months. She came to sit beside him again on the rumpled 
bed, determined to have it out with him now. 

“Oh, Bruce, why can’t we go? You can think of something to 
tell her. She’ll believe anything you say. Please! You’ll be gone 
so soon!” 

“I can’t do it, Amber, and you damn well know it. Anyway, 

I think if s time to leave.” He sat up. 

“Of course!” she cried funously. “The minute I mention 
something you don’t like to hear then it’s time to leave!” Her 
mouth twisted a little and there was bitter mockery m her 
tones “Well, this is one time you’re going to hear me out! How 
happy d’ye think rve been these five months past-— sneakiiig 
about to see you, scarcely daring to give you a civil word in 
company — all for fear she might notice and be hurt* Om toy! 
Poor Connna! But what about me!” Her voice was harsh and 
angry and at the last she hit herself a smack on the chest. 
“Don’t /count for something too!” 

Bruce gave her a bored frown and got to his feet, im 
sorry, Amber, but this was your idea, remember ” 

She sprang up to face him, “You and your blasted secrecy. 
Why, there’s not another man in London coddles his wife the 
way you do her! If s ridiculous!” 

He reached for his vest, slipped it on and began to button it. 
“You’d better get into your clothes ” His voice spoke shmtly 
and the line of his jaw was hard; the expression on his face 
roused her to greater fury. , . , ^ t. 

“Listen to me, Bruce Carlton! You may think I shoiud be 
pleased you’U so much as do me the favour of lying with me! 
Well, maybe I was once — ^but I’m not just a simple country 
wench any longer, d’ye hear? I’m the Duchess of Ravenspur 
I’m somebody now, and I won’t be driven around in hackneys 
or^met at lodging-houses any longer! And I mean it. Dye 


understand me?” ^ 

He took up his cravat and turned to the mirror to knot it. 
“Pretty well, I think. Are you coming with me?” 

“No, Tm not! Why should I!” She stood with her feet spread 
and hands planted on her hips, watchmg him with her eyes 


defiantly ablaze. 
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The cravat tied, he put on his periwig, picked up his hat and 
walked through the bedroom toward_ the outside door, while 
Amber stared after him with growing fear and misgiving. 
Now what was he going to do? Suddenly she ran after him and 
just as she got to him he reached the door, took hold of the 
knob and turned to look down at her. For a moment they 
looked at each other in silence. 

“Goodbye, my dear.” 

Her eyes shifted wanly over his face. “When will I see you 
again?” She asked the question softly and her voice was ap- 
prehensive. 

“At Whitehall, I suppose.” 

“Here, I mean.” 

“Not at all. You don’t hke meeting in secret — and I won’t 
do it any other way. That would seem to settle the matter.” 

She stood and stared at him in horrified unbelief, and then 
all at once her fury burst. “Damn you!” she yelled. “I can be 
independent too! Get out of here, then — and I hope I never 
see you again! Get out! Get out!” Her voice rose hysterically 
and she lifted her fists to strike at him. 

Swiftly he opened the door and went out, slamming it behind 
him. Amber flung herself against the panels and burst into 
wild helpless angry tears She could hear his feet going down 
the stairs, the sound of his footsteps fading away, and then — 
when she quit sobbing for a moment and hstened — she could 
hear nothing at all Only the faint sound of a fiddle playing 
somewhere in the building. Whirling around she ran to the 
window and leaned out. It was almost dark but someone was 
just coming into the courtyard carp^ing a hghted link and she 
saw him down there, rapidly crossing the square. 

“Bruce!” ^ 

She was frantic now, and thoroughly scared. 

But she was three stories above the ground and perhaps he 
did not hear her; m another moment he had disappeared into 
the street. 


Chafter Sixty-six 

She did not see him at all for six days. At first she thought 
that she could make him come to her, but he did not. She wrote 
to let him know that she was ready to accept an apology. He 
replied that he had no wish to apologize but was satisfied to 
leave it as it was. That alarmed her, but still she refused to 
believe that all those tempestuous years, the undeniably pow- 
erful feeling they had for each other, could end now — ^tamely, 
uselessly, disappointingly — over a petty quarrel that could so 
easily have been avoided. 

She looked for him everywhere she went 
Each time she entered a crowded room her eyes swept over 
it, searching for him. When she walked through the Privy Gar- 
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den or along the galleries she expected and hoped to see him 
there, perhaps only a few feet ahead of her. At the theatre and 
driving through the streets she kept an eager alert watch for 
him. He filled her mind and emotions until she was conscious 
of nothing else. A dozen different times she thought that she 
saw him. But it was always someone else, someone who did 
not really look like him at all. 

Not quite a week after their quarrel she went to a rafiSe at 
the India House in Clement’s Lane, Portugal Street, which 
opened just off the Strand and had several little shops patron- 
ized by men and women of fashion. On that day every sur- 
rounding street was blocked by the great gilt coaches of the 
nobility and crowds of their waiting, gossiping footmen. 

The room, which was not a very large one, was packed full 
of ladies with their lapdogs and blackamoors and waiting- 
women, as well as several gallants who stood among them. 
Feminine voices and high little shrieks of laughter babbled 
through the room like a spring freshet dashing headlong to- 
ward the river. China tea-dishes clinked and taffeta skirts 
whistled softly. 

The raffle had been under way for an hour or more when 
the Duchess of Ravenspur arrived. Her entrance was specta- 
cular, made with the sense of showmanship and ostentation 
which proclaimed her still more actress than great lady Like a 
wind she swept upon them, nodding here and smiling there, 
well aware of the sudden lull she had caused, the murmurs that 
followed after her. She was, as always, splendidly dressed. Her 
gown was cloth-of-gold, her hooded clo^ emerald velvet lined 
in sables and there was a spray of emeralds pinned to her 
great sable muff. The blackamoor carrying her train wore a 
suit of emerald velvet and his skull was bound in a golden 
turban. 

Amber was pleased by their interest, malicious as it was, for 
only jealousy and envy ever got a woman such attentions from 
her own sex she thought. Next to a man’s admiration she 
valued a woman’s envy. Someone quickly placed a chair for 
her beside Mrs. Middleton, and as she took it Jane’s face 
clouded with the resentful troubled expression of a pretty 
woman forced into comparison with one far handsomer. 

Amber saw at a glance Middleton’s ambitious costume, too 
expensive for her husband’s modest estate, the pearls that had 
been given her by one lover, the ear-drops by another, the 
gown in which she had been seen more times than was fashion- 
able and which should have been on her waiting-woman’s back 
several weeks since. 

“My dear!” she cried. “How fine you look! I vow and swear, 
that gown! Where’d you ever get it?” 

“How kind of you to say so, madame, when of course you 
outshine me by far!” 

“Not at all,” protested Amber. “You’re too modest, with 
every man at Court adying to be your servant!” 
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The fencing-match of compliments ended when a yonng 
Negro brought Amber a bowl of tea which she took and began 
to sip while her slanted eyes moved about the room— looking 
for Mm He was not here either, though she would have sworn 
that was Almsbory’s coach in the street. They were preparing 
now to auction off a length of Indian cahco — ^the expensive 
flowered cotton which the ladies like to have made into mom- 
ins-gowES, because of its extreme rarity. The auctioneer 
measured down an inch of candle and stuck a pin into it, the 
candle was lighted, and the bidding began. Middleton gave 
Amber a nudge and smiled at her slyly from over the top of 
her bowl, glancing off across the room. 

“Well! Who d’ye think I see?” ^ 

Amber’s heart stopped completely and then began to pound. 


But even as she spoke her eyes followed Middleton s and she 
saw Corinna sitting just a few feet away, but half-turned so 
that only the curve of her cheek and the long black arc of her 
lashes was visible. Her cloak feU slant-wise, concealing the 
grotesque bulge of pregnancy, and as she moved her head to 
speak to someone her fuU profile appeared, serene and lovely. 
Amber was seized with a fury of murderous hatred. - . . . 

“They say,” Middleton was drawling, “that his Lordship is 
mad in love with her. But it’s no wonder, is it?— she’s such a 


Amber dragged her eyes away from Corinna, who either 
did not know that she was in the room or pretended not to 
know it, and gave Middleton a savage glare. The bidding was 
idle and the customers inattentive for, as at the theatre, they 
were more interested in themselves than in what they had os- 
tensibly come for. Without much success the auctioneer toed 
to whip up some competition; the calico was a beautiful Wfce, 
printed in soft shades of rose and blue and violet, but the high- 
est bid so far was only five pounds. , * n. 

Amber was leaning across the woman on her left to talk to 
a couple of young men and the three of them were busily mur- 
muring and laughing together over the newest scandal. 

The night before Charles had gone with Rochester to the 
Russia House, a brothel in Moor Fields, and while the Kings 
attentions were occupied his LordsMp had stolen his money 
and left. When he was ready to pay his fee and go Charles 
found himself penniless and was only saved from a ^vere 
beating when someone chanced to recognize mm. Rwhester 
had gone to take the country air and, no doubt to polish a new 
set of lampoons which would soon flood the Court. 

“D’you think it’s true?” Henry Jermyn wanted to know. 1 
saw his Majesty this morning and he looked as spruce as you 

always does,” the other reminded him. “It’s his Maj- 
esty’s great good fortune that his dissipations don’t show in his 
face — at least not yet.” 
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“We’ll never know if it’s true or not,” said Amber “For he 
won’t tolerate being reminded the next morning of what he did 
the night before.” 

“Your Grace should know.” 

“They say he’s mightily taken with Nell Gwynne these days,” 
said Jermyn, and he watched Amber carefully as he spoke. 
“Chifiinch tells me he goes to see her two or three times a 
week, now her belly’s got so big she can’t hop in and out of 
hackneys.” 

Amber knew that already, and in fact Charles had not visited 
her at mght for several weeks. Ordinarily she might have been 
worried about it, but she had been too much concerned over 
Bruce to give it very much thought. He had neglected her be- 
fore, and she knew that he would do so again, for the King 
liked variety m his love-affairs and no one woman could satisfy 
Mm for long. It was a habit he had contracted early in life 
and which he had never wanted or tried to change. But it made 
her angry to have others know and remind her that she was 
less a favourite than she had been on her first coming to Court. 

She might have thought of something flippant to say in re- 
tort, but at that moment she caught the end of the auctioneer’s 
sentence: “ — if no one else wishes to bid, this length of cloth 
goes to my Lady Carlton for the sum of six pound — His eyes 
went over the room. “Is there another bid! No? Then — ” 

“Seven pound!” 

Amber’s voice rang through the room, loud and clear and 
defiant, she was half startled herself to hear it. For certainly 
she had no use for that calico — ^pretty as it was, it was printed 
in colours she never wore and would not have considered wear- 
ing. But Comma had bid for it, wanted it — and must not have 
it. 

Corinna did not turn her head to look at Amber, but for 
several seconds she sat quietly, as if surpnsed or embarrassed. 
The auctioneer was setting up a lively chatter, sensing that 
these two ladies were rivals who might be persuaded to bid 
against each other. Amber, fully expecting that Corinna would 
retire meekly and let her have the cloth, was astonished when 
her voice, soft but determined, spoke again. 

“Eight pound.” 

Damn her! thought Amber. I’ll get it now if it costs me my 
last farthing! 

The flame was burning close to the pin. In just a few mo- 
ments the pm would fall out and whoever had made the last 
bid took the prize. Amber waited until the auctioneer was once 
more announcing that the cloth went to Lady Carlton and then 
she interrupted him. 

“Twenty pound!” 

The room had grown quiet now and at last they were taking 
an interest in the auction, for the Duchess of Ravenspur’s af- 
fair with Lord Carlton was known to all of them. They under- 
stood why she was so anxious to get the cloth, and they hoped 
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to see her beaten and embarrassed. Their sympathy for Corinna 
was not great, but their resentment against Amber was She had 
got too much, been too successful, and now even her syco- 
phants and pretended friends hoped secretly for her unhappi- 
ness. No defeat of hers could be too small to give them satis- 
faction. 

Corinna hesitated, wondering if it was not absurd to haggle 
with a woman who had neither the breeding nor the manners to 
appreciate that both of them were being made conspicuous in 
the worst possible way. Amber had no such misgivings. She 
sat tensely forward m her chair, her eyes wide and shinmg 
with excitement, fists clenched inside her muff. 

I’ve got to beat her! she was thinkmg. I’ve got to! It seemed 
that nothing else in her life had ever been so important. 

And while Corinna hesitated the flame burned closer to the 
pin, melting the wax, and slowly it began to droop Amber 
was breatihing faster, her nostrils flared a little and her muscles 
held taut. There! It’s sliding out! I’ve got it! I’ve won! 

“Fifty pounds!” called a masculme voice, as the pin fell 
from the candle onto the table. 

The auctioneer was holding the cloth in his hands, grinning. 
“Sold, for fifty pound, to my Lord Carlton.” 

For a moment Amber sat, unable to move, while every other 
head in the room turned curiously to watch him making his 
way through the crowd. Then, as though her neck operated on 
a creaky hmge, Aunber forced herself to turn her head, and 
just as she did so she looked up into his face. His green eyes 
met hers for a moment and there was a faint smile on his 
mouth; he nodded at her, and went on. She saw other smiles 
too, aU around her, mocking jeering faces that seemed to close 
in upon her, to swim and dance all about her head. 

Oh, my God! she thought wretchedly. Why did he do that to 
me?lEF'/iydidhedoit? 

Lord Carlton now stood beside his wife and she was getting 
to her feet; her waiting-woman had gone to take the piece of 
cloth and she held it in her arms, tnumphantly. Chairs scraped 
and moved, gentlemen stepped aside as Bruce and Corinna 
walked out. The room was murmurous as a bee-hive, and not 
every smirk was covered with a polite fan. 

“Lord!” said a nearby baroness. “How’ll we shift if it should 
become the fashion for a man to prefer his wife to his whore?” 

Amber sat there, feeling as though she were imprisoned 
where she could neither see nor breathe, and that if she did 
not somehow break her way out she would explode. Lord and 
Lady Carlton were gone now and the auctioneer was measur- 
ing down another inch on his candle, but no one paid him any 
attention. 

“What d’ye know!” cried Middleton, ruffling her fan and 
showing her teeth in a simulated smile. “Aren’t men the most 
provoking creatures?” 

All of a sudden Amber ground her heel on the other wom- 
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an’s toe. Middleton let out a yelp of pain and reached one hand 
down to massage her injured foot. Threateningly she glared 
back up at Amber, but Amber ignored her. She was sipping 
her tea, eyes cast into the bowl, and she did not so much as 
give a surreptitious glance around the room to see who was 
watching her, for she knew that they all were. 

But later at home she was so sick that she vomited and went 
to bed and wished she would die She contemplated suicide — 
or at least some spectacular try at suicide to rouse his sympathy 
and bring him back to her. But she was afraid that even that 
might not succeed. Something m the expression of his eyes, 
seen for just that moment as he passed, had convmced her at 
last that he was done with her. She knew — ^but she would not 
accept It. 

Somehow, somehow, she told herself, I can win him back 
again. I know I can Fve got to’ If only I can talk to him again 
I can make him see how foolish this is — 

But now he did not even answer her notes. The messengers 
she sent came back empty-handed. She tried to meet him her- 
self. Once she dressed in boy’s clothes and went to Almsbury 
House. She waited more than an hour in the rain by the door 
he was supposed to leave by, but did not see him She had her 
informers posted everywhere, to let her know the moment he 
entered the Palace grounds, but apparently he never came to 
Whitehall any more. At last she sent him a challenge to a duel 
— the one infallible means she knew to make him see her again. 

“For some months, sir,” it read, “I have suffered the em- 
barrassment of being your cuckold This has damaged the 
repute of my family, as well as of myself, and to repair the 
honour of my house I do hereby challenge your person to 
mine, by whatever arms you may choose, and do request your 
attendance at five of the clock tomorrow morning on the 
twenty-eighth day of May in Tothill Fields where the three 
great oaks stand by the river. Pray, sir, do me the favour of 
keeping our rendezvous a secret, and come to it unattended. 
Your humble servant, sir, Gerald, Duke of Ravenspur.” 

Amber thought it had the ring of authenticity and sent Nan 
to an amanuensis to have it copied m a hand like Gerald’s, for 
though she knew it was unlikely Bruce had ever seen his writ- 
ing, she intended to take no chances If this failed — But it 
couldn’t fail! He had to come — no gentleman dared refuse a 
cartel. 

But Nan protested “If your husband had been going to fight 
’im at all, he wouldn’t have waited till now.” 

Amber would hear no objections. “Why not? Look how long 
it took the Earl of Shrewsbury to challenge Buckingham! 

Early the next morning while the Palace was stiU asleep, she 
set out on horseback, attended only by Big John Waterman 
She wore a nding-habit of sage'-^reen velvet embroidered in 
gold, and the brim of her Cavalier’s hat was loaded with garnet- 
coloured ostrich-plumes. Though she had scarcely slept at all 
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excitement kept her from feeling or looking tired They clat- 
tered down King Street and through the narrow dirty little 
village of Westminster into the green fields beyond, past the 
Horse Ferry and out to the three great oaks. There Amber 
dismounted and Big John went on with her horse; he was to 
keep out of sight and not to return until she gave him a signal 

It was just beginning to grow light and she stood there alone 
for several moments, surrounded by quiet famihar country 
sounds: the river washing its banks, the “tick-tick” of a stone- 
chat, the unseen scurrying of many little creatures. All about 
her the fog moved gently, like breath blown on a cold morn- 
ing. She watched a Polly Dishwasher dragging at a worm, 
cocking its head in bewilderment when the captive slipped 
away and disappeared into the earth again. She laughed nerv- 
ously aloud at that and then started suddenly, glancing around 
her. Quickly she darted back behind the tree, out of sight, for he 
was riding toward her across the meadow. 

She did not dare to peek for fear he would see her, wheel 
about and go back, but she could hear the sound of hoofs com- 
ing over the soggy ground and her heart sped with relief and 
apprehension. Now that he was here — ^what would he do? She 
had never had less confidence in her abihty to coerce and 
charm h im . 

She could hear the horse, heaving and panting, and she 
heard him talking to it as he swung down and stood there be- 
side it. Trying to screw up the courage to show herself she 
hesitated several moments longer. At last he gave a short im- 
patient shout. 

“Hey! Are you ready?” 

Her throat was too dry and tight for her to answer, but she 
stepped out from behind the tree and confronted him. Her 
head was lowered a little, like a child who expects a beating, 
but her eyes darted up quickly to his face He did not look very 
much surprised but gave her a faint one-sided smile. 

“So it IS you,” he said slowly. ^T didn’t think your husband 
was an ardent duellist. Well — ” He had been holding his cloak 
in his hand and now he swung it on again, turned and walked 
back to where his horse was grazing. 

“Brace!” She ran toward him. “You’re not going! Not yet! 
I’ve got to talk to you!” She reached for him, seizing his fore- 
arms, and he paused, looking down at her. 

“V^at about? Everything there is to be said between us has 
been said a thousand times.” 

There was no smile on his face now, but seriousness and 
the impatience and simmering anger she had come to recog- 
nize and to dread- 

“No it hasn’t! I’ve got to tell you how sorry I am! I don’t 
know what happened to me that day — I must have been crazy! 
Oh, Bruce — ^you can’t do this to me! It’s killing me, I swear 
it is! Please, darling, please — ^I’ll do anything, anything in the 
world if only I can see you again!” Her voice was intense and 
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passionate, pleading with wild desperation. She felt that she 
had to convince him somehow, or die. 

But he looked skeptical, as he always had at her extravagant 
promises and threats. “I’ll be damned if I know what you 
want. But one thing I do know, and that’s that we’re done 
meeting I’m not going to cause my wife any more unpleasant- 
ness when her confinement is so near.” 

“But she’d never know!” protested Amber, frantic at the un- 
compromising hardness she saw on his face. 

“Less than a week ago she got a letter telling her that we 
were still seeing each other.” 

Amber looked at him m momentary surprise, for she had 
not sent it herself and had not known of it, and then a pleased 
secret smile came to her lips. 

“What did she say?” 

A look of disgust flickered across his face. “She didn’t be- 
lieve It.” 

“Didn’t believe it! She must be an awful fool!” 

Suddenly she stopped, one hand clapped to her mouth, star- 
ing at him and wishing that she could bite off her own treacher- 
ous tongue Her eyes fell and all her spirit crumpled. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “forgive me for that !” 

After a long moment she looked up again to find him watch- 
ing her, some strange expression of mingled tenderness and 
anger in his eyes They stood there while several moments 
passed, eyes locked. And then all at once she gave a little 
sobbing cry and flung herself against him, her arms about his 
back, her body pressed close to his For a moment he stood 
perfectly still and then his hands took hold of her shoulders, 
his fingers pressed hard into her flesh With a wild exultant 
sense of tnumph she saw the expression on his face shift and 
change. 

Her eyes closed and her head tipped back. She felt almost 
delirious with the violence of her desire. Everything else had 
been swept away but a longmg for union with him. Her mouth, 
moist and parted, formed his name. 

“Bruce — ” 

He gave her a sudden rude hard shake. “Amber!” 

Her head snapped and her eyes opened, looking up at him 
dizzily. Slowly he bent and kissed her mouth, but his hands 
held her forearms so that she could not move. Then all at once 
he released her and before she had recovered her senses he 
walked swiftly to his horse, mounted, and set out at a gallop 
back toward the city Amber stood there alone beneath the 
trees, still too stunned to move or cry out, and helplessly 
watched him go. The pale white light of daybreak was begin- 
ning to sift down through the leaves upon her uncovered head. 
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Chapter Sixty-seven 

Minette was coming to England again. It would be the first 
time she had seen her two brothers since the joyous days just 
after the Restoration when, a gay sixteen-year-oid, she had 
come visiting with her mother. That had been the beginning of 
a new hfe for all of them — a life which promised to repay the 
long dark years of wandering and hopelessness. Ten years had 
passed since then. Now there were only three of all the nin p 
children still living — Charles, James, and Henriette Annie. 
The Queen Mother had died eight months before. 

The visit had been planned for more than two years, but 
each tune it had had to be postponed — usually through the 
jealous malice of her husband. At last, however, Charles had 
a pretext of such importance that Monsieur and his objections 
were thrust aside. England and France were to form a secret 
alliance and when Charles demanded that this sister be al- 
lowed to visit him before he would conclude it, Louis told his 
younger brother that state interests came first. But he did al- 
low Monsieur to refuse her permission to go beyond Dover. 

Dover was a fog-laden dirty little town of only one narrow 
ifi-paved street about a mile long, hned with ramshackle cot- 
tages and inns. The great old castle had guarded the coast in 
feudal times, an impregnable barrier to invasion, but after the 
invention of cannon it had fallen into disuse and was now 
merely a prison. The English Court came into the village — 
the men first, for Charles still hoped tliat Monsieur might be 
persuaded to let her go on to London — in gilt coaches and on 
gorgeously caparisoned horses. Early the next morning the 
French fleet was sighted, far out in the Channel. 

Charles, who had been up most of the night, restless and 
impatient, immediately got into a small boat with York and 
Rupert and Monmouth and set out to meet her. He stood up 
recMessly, constantly urging the men to row faster and faster, 
until it seemed their arms would tear from the sockets. The 
French fleet bobbed toward them over the waves, gilded hulls 
gleaming in the bright early sunlight, coloured sails blown up 
like fat bellies by the wind. The clouds looked white as suds 
where they lay piled on the horizon and sea and sky were 
sharp stin^ng blue. 

James came to stand beside his brother, dropping one arm 
about his shoulders, and Charles, with his own arm around 
the Duke’s waist, grinned at him, his black eyes shining with 
happiness and excitement. The ships were now coming so 
close that it was possible to make out figures moving on deck, 
though they could not yet be distinguished individually. 

“Only think of it, Jamie I” cried Charles. “After ten years — 
we’re going to see her againl” 

And then all at once it was possible to pick out Madame 
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who stood in the fore-deck, her white satin gown whipping 
about her, eyes shaded with her fan against the glare of the 
water; as she raised her arm and waved to them the brothers 
gave an excited shout. 

“Minettel” 

“James, ifs Minette!” 

Swiftly the barge and the French sailing-vessel drew to- 
gether. They had scarcely touched when Charles made a leap 
and started up the rope ladder, hand over hand, as swiftly 
and easily as though he had lived all his life at sea. Mmette 
ran forward to meet him and as he bounded onto the deck 
she rushed into his arms. 

He held her close to him and his mouth touched the sleek- 
brushed crown of her head; there were emotional happy tears 
in his eyes and Mmette wept softly. Instinctively he spoke to 
her in French, for it was her language, and the words were 
like a tender caress. 

“Minette,” he murmured. “Ma chere petite Minette — ” 

Ail at once she tipped back her head and looked up at him 
with a laugh, quickly brushing the tears away with her finger- 
tips. “Oh, my dear! I’m so happy I’m crying! I was afraid I 
would never see you again!” 

Charles looked at her silently, adoration in his eyes, but 
also a dark anxiety — for he had seen at once how greatly, 
how tragically she had changed m ten years. Then she had 
been still half a child, buoyant, eager, unafraid — wholly de- 
lightful, now she was completely a woman, poised, accom- 
plished, worldly, with a kind of heart-wrmgmg charm. But she 
was too thin and even behind the joyous laughter on her face 
was a seriousness that troubled him, for he knew what had 
caused it. Pretending could not fool him; she was unhappy, 
and she was ill 

The other men had come aboard and Charles released her 
while she embraced first James, then Rupert and Monmouth. 
Finally Minette stood with Charles and James on either side 
of her, her arms linked with theirs, her face radiant as she 
looked from one to the other “WeTe together again at last — 
all three of us.” The brothers were in deep-purple mourning 
for their mother, and Minette too wore royal mourning — a 
simple white satin gown with a thin black veil thrown over 
her hair. 

None of them dared say what each was thinking: There are 
only three of us left now — how long shall we be together? 

Behind the royal family on the deck stood a splendid crowd 
of men and women, for though Minette’s suite was a small one 
of only about two hundred and fifty persons, each had been 
selected with the utmost care* the women for beauty and grace, 
the men for gallantry and a great name. 

Among them, her eyes fixed intently on the English King, 
was a pretty young woman with the face of a little girl grown 
up and become sophisticated — ^Louise de Kerouaille, whose 
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fa mil y, though ancient and honourable, was no longer rich. 
This trip was the most exciting thing that had ever happened 
to her, her first real opportunity to make a place for herself 
in the great world where she knew she belonged. There was 
speculation in her eyes now as she watched Charles, admiring 
his dark saturnine good looks, his height and broad shoulders 
and handsome physique. She caught her breath with a quick 
httie gasp as Minette and the two men turned, and the King’s 
eyes flickered briefly over her face. 

Putting up her fan she whispered to the woman beside her: 
“Ninon do you suppose that all the stones they tell about 

him are true?” , i ^ , 

Ninon, perhaps a little Jealous, gave Louise a look or amused 
scorn. “You are naive!” At that moment Charles glanced at 
her again; faintly he smiled. 

But though he was never too much occupied to notice a 
pretty woman, Charles had no real interest now m anything 
but his sister. “How long can you stay?” was the first question 
he asked her when the greetings were over. 

Minette gave him a rueful little smile. “Just three days,” 

she said softly. , , • t. j -^*1 * 

Charles’s black eyes snapped and his brows drew swiftly to- 
gether. “Monsieur says so?” 

“Yes.” Her voice had a guilty sound, as though she were 
ashamed for her husband “But he — ” 

“Don’t say it— I don’t want to hear you making excuses for 
him. But I think,” he added, “that perhaps he will reconsider.” 


Monsieur reconsidered. , i ♦ 

A messenger was back from across the Channel the next 
morning brmgmg word that Madame might remain todays 
longer provided she did not leave Dover. Minette and Charles 
were jubilant. Ten days! Why, it was almost an age. He was 
coldly furious to think that the conceited foppish little French- 
man had dared tell his sister where she might go on her holi- 
day, but Louis sent a note asking him to respect Philippes 
wishes in this matter, for Monsieur had learned of the treaty 
and might talk indiscreetly if angered too far. 

Queen Catherine and all the ladies of the Court came down 
from London, and with the brief time he had Charles set about 
doing what he could to make the dismal little sea-coast village 
into a place fit for the entertainment of Ae person he loved 
best on earth. Dover Castle was cold and dark and d^p, with 
scant furnishings of feudal austerity; but it came ahv^^m 
when the wails were hung with lengths of gold cloth, ana 
scarlet and sapphire and vivid green banners streamed down 
from the windows. But even the Castle was not large enough 
to house them all and lords and ladies of both Courts were 
quartered in cottages or crammed into inns. 

These inconveniences did not trouble anyone, and through 
every hour ran the noisy laughter and gay hi^ 5^^^® 
Court on holiday. Gilt coaches rattled through the narrow 
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rocky little street. Handsomely gowned women and men in 
perukes and embroidered coats were seen in the tight court- 
yards, in the public-rooms of taverns and inns Life was a con- 
tinuous round of plays and banquets, balls at night and mag- 
nificent collations While they danced and gambled flirtations 
sprang up like green shoots after ram between French ladies 
and English gentlemen, French gentlemen and English ladies. 
The gossip was that Madame had come to England for the 
very solemn purpose of laughing the English out of their own 
styles and back into French ones — ^temporarily discarded dur- 
ing the War — and that set the tone of the festivities. 

Yet the plots and intrigues went on. They could no more 
be suspended, even temporarily, than could the force of grav- 
ity — for they were what held the Court together. 

It took only a few days to get the treaty signed; it had been 
m preparation more than two years and there was little left 
to do but put the signatures to it Arlington and three others 
signed for England, de Croissy for France. 

For Charles it marked the successful culmination of ten 
years of planning. French money would free him, in part at 
least, from his Parliament; French men and ships would help 
him to the defeat of his country’s most dangerous enemy, the 
Dutch In return he gave nothing but a promise — a promise 
that one day, at his own convenience, he would declare him- 
self a Catholic- Charles was much amused to see how eager 
the French envoy was to complete the business, how eager 
they were to pay him for protection agamst a war he had 
never intended to wage. 

“If everything I’ve ever done,” he said to Arlington, when 
it was signed and complete, “^es when I die — at least I’ll 
leave England this much. This treaty is a promise that one day 
she’ll be the greatest nation on earth. Let my French cousin 
have the Continent if he wants it The world is wide, and when 
we’ve destroyed the Dutch all the seas on it will belong to 
England.” 

Arlington, who sat with one weary hand pressed to his ach- 
ing head, sighed a little. “I hope she’ll be grateful. Sire.” 

Charles grinned, shrugged his shoulders, and reached down 
to give him a friendly pat. “Grateful, Harry? When was a na- 
tion or a woman ever grateful for the favours you do her? 
Well — ^I think my sister’s abed now; I always pay her a call 
last thing at night. You’ve been working too hard these past 
few days, Harry. Better take a sleeping-potion and have a 
good mght’s rest.” He went out of the room. 

He found Minette sitting up waiting for him in the enor- 
mous canopied four-poster bed. The last of her waiting- 
women were straggling out, and half-asleep on her lap was 
her little tan-and-black spamel, Mimi. He took a chair beside 
her and for a moment they were silent, smilmg, looking at 
each other. Charles reached out one hand and covered both 
her own. 
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“Weil,” he said “It’s done ” 

“At last. I can scarcely believe it I’ve worked hard for this, 
my dear — because I thought it was what you wanted Louis 
has often accused me of minding your interests more than his 
own.” She laughed a little. “You know how tender his pride is ” 

“I think it’s more than pride, Minette — don’t you?” His 
smile teased her, for rumours still persisted that Louis had 
been madly m love with her several years before and had not 
yet quite recovered. 

But she did not want to talk about that. “I don’t know. My 
brother — ^there’s something you must promise me ” 

“Anything, my dear.” 

“Promise me that you won’t declare your Catholicism too 
soon.” 

A look of surprise came into Charles’s eyes, but was quickly 
gone His face seldom betrayed him. “Why do you say that?” 

“Because the King is troubled about it He’s afraid you may 
declare yourself and alienate the German Protestant princes — 
he needs them when we fight Holland And he fears that the 
English people would not tolerate it — he thinks that the best 
time would be in the midst of a victorious war ” 

An almost irresistible smile came to Charles’s mouth, but he 
forced it back. 

So Louis thought that the English people would not tolerate 
a Catholic king-— and was afraid that a revolution m England 
might spread to France. He regarded his French cousin with 
a kind of amused contempt, but was glad it was always pos- 
sible to hoodwink him. Charles had never intended and did 
not now intend to try to force Catholicism on his people — of 
course they would not tolerate it — and he preferred to keep 
his throne. It was his expectation to die quietly m his bed at 
Whitehall. , 

Nevertheless he answered Minette seriously, for even she 
did not share all his secrets. “I won’t declare myself without 
consulting his interests. You may tell him so for me.” 

She smiled, and her little hand pressed his affectionately. 
“I’m glad — for I know how much it means to you.” 

Almost ashamed, he quickly lowered his eyes. 

I know how much it means to you, he repeated to himself. 
How much it means — He made a fervent wish that it would 
always mean as much to her as it did now. He did not want 
her ever to know what it was to believe in nothing, to have 
faith in nothing. He looked up again. His eyes brooded over 
her, his dark face earnest and unsmiling. 

“You’re thin, Minette.” 

She seemed surprised. “Am I? Why — ^perhaps I am. She 
looked down at herself and as she moved the spaniel gave a 
resentful httle grunt, telling her to be still. “But I’ve never 
been plump, you know. You’ve always called me ‘Minette . 

“Are you feeling well?” 

“Why, yes, of course.” She spoke quickly, like one who hates 
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to tell a lie “Oh — ^perhaps a headache now and then. I may 
be a little tired from all the excitement. But that will soon 
pass ” 

His face hardened slowly. “Are you happy?” 

Now she looked as though he had trapped her. “Mon Dieu! 
What a question f What would you say if someone asked you, 
‘Are you happy?’ I suppose I’m as happy as most people No 
one is ever truly happy, do you think? If you get even half of 
what you want from life — ” She gave a little shrug and ges- 
tured with one hand. “Why, that’s all one can hope for, isn’t 
it?” 

“And have you got half of what you wanted from life?” 

She glanced away from him, down at the ornate carved 
footboard of the bed; her fingers stroked through Mimi’s 
scented glossy coat “Yes. I think I have I have you — and I 
have France: I love you both — She looked up with a sudden 
wistful little smile. “And I think that both of you love me.” 

“I do love you, Minette. I love you more than anyone or 
anything on earth. I’ve never thought that many men are 
worth a friendship or many women worth a man’s love. But 
with you it’s different, Mmette. You’re all that matters in the 
world to me — ” 

Her eyes took on a mischievous sparkle “All that matters 
to you? Come now, you can’t really mean that when you 
have — ” 

He answered her almost roughly. “I’m not jesting. You’re 
all I have that matters to me — TTiese other women — ” He 
shrugged. “You know what they’re for ” 

Minette shook her head gently. “Sometimes, my brother, 
I’m almost sorry for your mistresses.” 

“You needn’t be. They love me as little as I love them. 
They get what they want, and most of them more than they’re 
worth. Tell me, Mmette — ^how has Phihppe treated you since 
the Chevalier’s banishment? Every En^ishman who visits 
France bnngs back tales about his behaviour to you that make 
my blood run cold. I regret the day you married that malicious 
little ape.” His black eyes gleamed with cold loathing and as 
he set his teeth the muscles of his jaw flexed nervously. 

Minette answered him softly and there was a look of almost 
maternal pity on her face. “Poor Philippe. You mustn’t Judge 
him too hard. He really loved the Chevaher. When Louis sent 
him away I was afraid that Philippe would go out of his mind 
— and he thought that I was responsible for his banishment. 
To tell you the truth I’d be glad enough to have him back 
again — it would make my own life much more peaceful. And 
Philippe’s so jealous of me. He suffers agonies when someone 
even comphments a new gown I’m wearing. He was half wild 
when he learned I was to take this tap — ^you’ll never believe 
it but he slept with me every night, hoping I’d become ^ preg- 
nant and the trip would have to be postponed again.” She 
laughed a little at that, though it was a laugh without much 



mirth. “That’s how desperate he was. It’s strange,” she con- 
tinued reflectively, “but before we were married he thought 
that he was in love with me. Now he says it turns his stomach 
to think of getting into bed with a woman. Oh, Fm sorry, my 
dear,” she said swiftly, seeing how white he had become, so 
white that a queer almost grey pallor showed through the 
bronze tones of his skin. “I never meant to tell you these 
things. It doesn’t matter, really. There are so many other things 
in life that are delightful — 

Suddenly Charles’s face contorted \\dth a painful spasm and 
he bent his head, covering his eyes with the heels of Ms two 
hands. Mmette, alarmed, reached over to touch him. 

“Sire,” she said softly. “Sire, please. Oh, forgive me for 
talking like a fool!” She flung the little spaniel aside and hastily 
got out of bed to stand beside him, her arms about bis shoul- ^ 
ders; then she knelt in front of him, but his face was hidden 
from her. “My dear — look at me, please — ” She took hold of 
his wrists and though at first he resisted her, slowly she dragged 
his hands down. “My brotherl” she cried then. “Don’t look 
hke that!” 

He gave a heavy sigh; all at once his face relaxed. “I’m 
sorry. But I swear I could kill him with my bare hands! He 
won’t treat you hke that any more, Mmette. Louis will see 
that his brother mends his ways, or I’ll tear that damned treaty 
into bits!” 

In the little room, draperies of scarlet and gold embroidered 
with the emblem of the house of Stuart had been hung to 
cover the stone walls. Candelabra with masses of tapers were 
hghted, for though it was mid-aftemoon it was dark indoors 
because there were no windows — only one or two narrow 
slits placed very high. A heavy stench of perfumes and stale 
sweat clogged the nostrils. Voices were low and respectfully 
murmurous, fans whispered in languid hands, half-a-dozen 
fiddlers played soft tender music. 

Only Charles and Minette occupied chairs — ^most of the oth- 
ers stood, though some of the men sat on thick cushions scat- 
tered over the floor. Monmouth had taken one Just at his aunt’s 
feet and he sat with his arms clasped about his knees, looking 
up at her with a face full of frank adoration. Everyone had 
fallen in love with Mmette all over again, willing victims to her 
sweetness and charm, her ardent wish to be liked, the quality 
she had in common with her oldest brother wMch made peo- 
ple love her without knowing why. 

“I want to give you something,” she was saying to Charles, 
“to remember me by.” 

“My dear — ” His mouth had a whimsical smile. “As thougji 
Fm likely to forget you.” 

“But let me make you a little gift. Perhaps a little Jewel — 
something you can put on sometimes that will make you think 
of me — ” She turned her head and spoke to Louise de Kerou- 
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aille who was standing jnst at her shoulder. Louise was never 
far from Minette when the King was in the room. “My dear. 
Will you brmg me my Jewel-box — ^ifs in the center drawer of 
that cabinet” 

Louise made a delicate little curtsy; all her movements were 
graceful and pretty. She had a kind of well-bred diffidence, a 
refinement and an easy elegance which Charles admired in 
women but seldom found combined m the gustier ladies of his 
own Court. She was Parisian to the last fibre of her body, the 
last thread of her gown. And though she had undeniably flirted 
with him she had never been brazen or tactless or bold — she 
was a woman who must be won before she might be possessed. 
Charles, quite thoroughly jaded, was piqued at the notion of 
being once more the pursuer, not the pursued. 

As she stood now before Minette, holding the box in her 
two hands, he said: “Here’s the jewel I want — Let her stay in 
England, Minette.” 

Louise blushed, very becomingly, and lowered her eyes. 
Several of the En^sh ladies stiffened perceptibly. The Duchess 
of Ravenspur and the Countess of Castlemaine exchanged in- 
dignant glances — ^for all the English mistresses had been allied 
against Louise from the first moment they had seen her. 
Amused and subtle smiles appeared on the faces of the men. 
But Minette shook her head. 

“I’m responsible to her parents, Sire. They trust me to bring 
her back.” And then, to smooth over the awkward moment, 
she added: “Here — ^whatever you like — ^whatever will make 
you think most often of me.” 

Charles smiled sauvely, not at all offended or embarrassed, 
and made a selection from the trinkets in the box. Within a 
moment he seemed to have completely forgotten the episode. 
But he had not at all. Someday, he promised himself, I’ll have 
that woman — and his memory was often as long in such mat- 
ters as it was short in others. 

At that moment the Queen entered with several of her 
ladies, among whom the Duchess of Richmond was always to 
be found these days. Since Frances’s disfigurement by small- 
pox she and Catherine had become ever faster friends, until 
now she hung about her Majesty with a kmd of trustful pathetic 
dependence in which the lords and ladies of Whitehall found 
cause only for contemptuous amusement 

Minette left the next day. 

Charles, with York and Monmouth and Rupert, went on 
board the French ship and sailed partway out into the Chan- 
nel. From the moment he had seen her he had been dreading 
this hour of parting; now he felt that he could not bring him- 
self to let her go. For he had a mortal fear that he would 
never see her again. She looked tired; she looked disiHusioned; 
she looked ill. 

Three times he said good-bye, but each time he returned to 
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embrace her once more. “Oh, my God, Minette!” he muttered' 
at last “Icfl/2'tletyougo!” . 

Minette had tried not to cry, but now the tears rolled down 
her cheeks. “Remember what you promised me. And remem- 
ber that I love you and that Fve always loved you better than 
anyone else on earth. If I don’t see you again — ” 

“Don’t say that!” Inadvertently he gave her a httle shake. 
“Of course I’ll see you again! You’re coming back next year — 
Promise me — promise me, Mmette!” 

Minette tipped back her head and smiled at him, her face 
suddenly cleared and peaceful. Like an obedient child she re- 
peated after him, “I’m commg back next year— I promise—” 


Chapter Sixty-eight 

Amber had been almost as annoyed as Charles that Monsieur 
insisted upon Minette remaining in Dover — for she had not 
wanted to leave London. Until the last moment she hesitated, 
but when the Queen set out she went along. All the fortnight 
of Minette’s visit, however, she was unhappy and ill-at-ease. 
She wanted desperately to go back to London, to try some 
way, any way she could, to see him again She was passion- 
ately relieved when the French fleet set sail and Minette was 
onherwayhome. , ^ 

She had no more than entered the Palace — where she kept 
and often occupied her old suite — ^when she sent a footboy to 
discover Lord Carlton’s whereabouts Impatience and nervous- 
ness made her irritable and she found fault with everything as 
she waited, criticized the gown Madame Rouviere had just 
completed, complained that she had been jolted to a jelly by 
that infernal coachman who was to be discharged at once, and 
swore she had never seen such a draggle-tail slut as that 
French cat, de Kerouaille. 

“What’s keeping that little catch-fart!” she demanded furi- 
ously at last. “He’s been gone two hours and more! I’ll baste 
his sides for this!” And just then, hearing his quiet “Ma- 
dame — ” behind her, she whirled about. “Well, sirrah!” she 
cried. “How now? Is this the way you serve me?” 

“I’m sorry, your Grace. They told me at Almsbury House 
his Lordship was down at the wharves.” (Bruce’s ship had 
made two round trips to and from America since last August 
and he was now getting them ready to sail a third time. On 
the next trip back they would put into a French port and he 
and Corinna would sail from there with the furniture they 
intended to buy m Paris.) “But when I got there he was no- 
where to be found They thought he had gone to dine with a 
City merchant and did not know whether he would return later 
today or not.” 

Amber glowered sullenly at the floor, her right hand clasp- 
ing the back of her neck. She was desperately worried, she 
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was agonizingly disappointed, and to add to her troubles she 
had begun to suspect that she was pregnant again. If she was, 
she was sure that the child must be Lord Carlton’s, and though 
she longed to tell him, she dared not. She knew also that she 
should see Dr. Fraser and ask him to put her into a course of 
physic, but could not bring herself to do it. 

“Her Ladyship is at home,” said the footboy now, eager to be 
of some help. 

“What if she is!” cried Amber. “That’s nothing to me! Go 
along now and don’t trouble me any more!” 

He bowed his way out respectfully but Amber had turned 
her back on him and was absorbed m her own worries and 
plans. She was determined to see him agam — it made no dif- 
ference how, and she cared not at all that he only too obvi- 
ously did not wish to see her. Unexpectedly the words of the 
little footboy came back to her. “Her Ladyship is at home.” 
He had not been gone a mmute when she snapped her fingers 
and whirled around. 

“Nan! Send to have the coach got ready again! I’m going to 
call on my Lady Carlton!” Nan started at her for an instant, 
dumfounded, and Amber gave an angry clap of her hands. 
“Don’t stand there with your mouth half-cocked! Do as I say 
and be quick about it!” 

“But, madame,” protested Nan. “I just sent to have the 
coachman discharged!” 

“Well, send agam to catch him before he leaves. I must use 
him for today at least.” 

She was hurrying about to gather her muS and gloves, mask 
and fan and cloak, and she left the room close on Nan’s heels. 
Susanna came runmng up from the nursery at that moment, 
having just been told that her mother was back, and Amber 
knelt to give her a hasty squeeze and a kiss, and then told her 
that she must be off. Susanna wanted to go along and when 
Amber refused she began to cry and finally stamped her foot, 
very imperious. 

“I will too go!” 

“No, you won’t, you saucy minx! Be still now, or I’ll slap 
you!” 

Susanna stopped crying all at once and gave her a look of 
such hurt and bewildered astonishment — for usually her 
mother made a great fuss over her when she had been gone a 
few days and always brought back a present of some kind — 
that Amber was instantly contrite. She knelt and took her into 
her arms agam, kissed her tenderly and smoothed her hair and 
promised her tihat she might come upstairs that night to say 
her prayers. Susanna’s eyes and face were still wet but she 
smiling when Amber waved goodbye. 

But as she sat waitmg for Corinna in the anteroom outside 
their apartments Amber began to wish she had not come. 

For if Bruce should return and find her there she knew that 
he would be funous— -it might undo whatever chance she stHl 
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had left to make up the quarrel with him. She felt sick and 
cold, trembling inside, at the mere thought of confronting this 
woman. The door opened and Cormna came in, a faint look 
of surprise on her face as she saw Amber sitting there. But 
she curtsied and said politely that it was kind of her to call. 
She invited her to come mto the drawing-room. 

Amber got up, still hesitating on the verge of giving some 
random excuse and running away — ^but when Corinna stepped 
aside she walked before her mto the drawing-room. Cormna 
had on a flowing silk dressmghgown in warm soft tones of rose 
and blue. Her heavy black hair fell free over her shoulders and 
down her back, there were two or three tuberoses pinned mto 
it and she had another cluster of her favourite flower fastened 
at her bosom. 

Oh, how I hate you! thought Amber with sudden savagery. 
I hate you, I despite you! I wish you were dead! 

It was obvious too that Corinna, for all her smooth and 
charming manners, liked her visitor no better. She had bed 
when she had told Bruce that she did not beheve he had con- 
tinued to see her — and now the mere sight of this honey- 
haired amber-eyed woman filled her with loathing. She had 
almost come to believe that while both of them lived neither 
could ever be truly at peace Their glances caught and for a 
moment they looked into each other’s eyes: mortal enemies, 
two women m love with the same man. 

Amber, realizing that she must say something, now re- 
marked with what casualness she could: "‘Almsbury tells me 
you’ll be sailing soon,” 

“As soon as possible, madame.” 

“You’ll be very glad to leave London, I suppose?” 

She had not come for simpering feminme compliments, in- 
sincere smiles and subtly disgusted cuts; now her tawny 
speckled eyes were hard and shining, ruthless as those of a cat 
watching its prey. 

Corinna returned her stare, not at all disconcerted or in- 
timidated. “I shall, indeed, madame. Though perhaps not for 
the reason you suppose.” 

“I don’t know what you mean!” 

“I’m sorry. I thought you would.” 

Amber’s claws came out at that. You hitch, she thought. 
I’ll pay you off for that. I know a way to make you sweat. 

“You’re looking mighty smug it seems to me, madame — ^for 
a woman whose husband is unfaithful to her.” 

Cormna’s eyes widened incredulously. For a moment she 
was silent, then very quietly she said, “V^^y did you come here, 
madame?” 

Amber leaned forward in her chair, holding tightly to her 
gloves with both hands, eyes narrowed and voice low and in- 
4ense. “I came to tell you something. I came to tell you that 
whatever you may think — he loves me still. He’ll always love 
me!” 
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Corirma’s cool answer astonished her. “Yon may think so 
if you like, madame.” 

Amber sprang up out of her chair. “I may think so if I like?’* 
she jeered. Swiftly she crossed the few feet of floor between 
them and was standing beside her. “Don’t be a fooll You won’t 
believe me because you’re afraid to! He never stopped seeing 
me at all!” Her excitement was mountmg dangerously. “We’ve 
been meeting in secret — ^two or three times a week — at a lodg- 
ing house m Magpie Yard! All the afternoons you thought he 
was hunting or at the theatre he was with me! All the nights 
you thought he was at Whitehall or at a tavern we were to- 
gether!” 

She saw Corinna’s face turn white and a little muscle 
twitched beside her left eye. There! thought Amber with a 
fierce surge of pleasure. She felt that one, I’ll wager! This was 
what she had come for: to bait her, to prod her most sensi- 
tive emotions, to humiliate her with boasting of Bruce’s In- 
fidelity. She wanted to see her cringe and shrink. She wanted 
to see a woman who looked as miserable, as badly beaten as 
she felt. 

“Now what d’you make of his fidelity to you!” 

Corinna was staring at her, a kmd of repugnant horror on 
her face. “I don’t think there’s any shred of honourable feel- 
mg left in you!” 

Amber’s mouth twisted into an ugly sneer; she did not real- 
ize how unpleasant she looked, but was past caring if she had. 
“Honour! What the devil is honour! A bogey-man to scare chil- 
dren! Thafs all it’s good for these days! You can’t think what 
a fool you’ve looked to all of us these past months — ^we’ve been 
laughing in our fists at you — Oh, never deceive yourself — ^he’s 
laughed with the rest of us!” 

Cormna got to her feet “Madame,” she said coldly, “I have 
never known a woman of worse breeding. I can well believe 
that you came out of the streets — ^you act like it and you talk 
like it. I am only amazed you could have produced such a 
child as Bruce ” 

Amber gasped, completely taken aback at that. Lord Carl- 
ton had never told her that his wife knew she was the boy’s 
mother. And yet she did know and had never said a word to 
anyone, had not refused to have him about her, and seemed 
to love him as sincerely as if he had been her own. 

Good Lord! the woman was a greater fool even than she 
had thought! 

“So you did know that he’s mine! Well, now you know me 
too, and I wonder how you hke knowing that one day my son 
will be Lord Carlton — everything your husband has and is will 
belong, to my child, not to yours! How d’you like that, eh? 
Are you so damned virtuous and noble that it doesn’t rankle in 
your flesh at all?” 

“You know very well that’s impossible unless Ms legitimacy 
can be proved.” 
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She and Cormna stood very close, breathing each other’s 
breath, staring into each other’s eyes. Amber felt an overpow^ 
ering desire to grab her by the hair, tear at her face, destroy 
her beauty and her very life. Somethmg, she hardly knew what, 
held her in check. 

“Will you please leave my rooms, madame,” said Cormna 
now, her hps so stiff with fury that though they shook they 
scarcely moved to form the words. 

AH at once Amber laughed, a high hysterical laugh of fury 
and nervous repression. “Listen to her!” she cried. “Yes, I’ll 
leave your rooms! I can’t get away from you too soon!” With 
swift jerky movements she gathered up the muff and fan she 
had dropped and then turned once more to face Corinna, 
breathing hard, quivering in every muscle. She could no longer 
think but she began to say, half unconsciously, something she 
had long wanted to say to her. 

“You’ll soon be lying-in, won’t you? Think of me sometimes 
then — Or d’you imagine he’ll be waiting by your bed like a 
patient dog till you’re — 

She saw Coriuna’s eyes close slowly, the irises rolling away. 
At that instant a man’s harsh voice cracked through the room. 

“Amber!” 

She whirled and saw Bruce striding toward her, looking gi- 
gantic in his fury. She started a little as though about to run, 
but he seized her by the shoulder, spun her around and at the 
same instant his other hand lashed out and struck her across 
the face. For an instant she was completely blind and then 
she caught a flashing gHmpse of his face above her, contorted, 
ugly — and she knew that he was angry enough to kill her. 

Her reaction was swift, partly through fear and her own 
violent instincts of self-preservation, partly because aU con- 
trol over her mind had been gone long before this Wild as an 
animat she began to kick and scratch and pound at him with 
her fists, shrieking with rage, cursing him with every vile word 
she knew. Over and over again she screamed that she hated 
him. For the moment her lust for revenge was so powerful she 
would have killed him if she could — all the pain she had ever 
suffered because of him, aU the jealous hatred she had for 
Corinna had seized hold of her and made her somethmg evH, 
dangerous, demoniacal. 

After his first swift outburst of fury Bruce had instantly re- 
covered himself. Now he was only trying to bring her to her 
senses, though the strength begot of her rage made it almost 
impossible for hi m to control her. 

“Amber!” he shouted, trying to break through her deafness 
and blindness. “Amber, for God’s sake — ^be still!” 

One side of his face was raw and bleeding and long claw 
marks showed where she had raked her nails across his cheek. 
His wig and hat had fallen off, Amber’s gown was npped 
across one breast and her hair had come undone. Cormna 
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stood watching them, motionless with horror, sick with dread 
and humihation. 

Suddenly he seized Amber by the back of her hair and gave 
a violent Jerk that snapped her neck so hard the vertebrae 
cracked. She let out an agonized scream and the next instant 
her fist smashed into the side of his face, bruismg her knuckles 
and knocking his head backward. His eyes turned green and 
he seized her neck in both hands, his strong lean fingers began 
to close in. Her face darkened. Frantically she tore at Ms, 
hands, her tongue was forced out and her eyes seemed to burst 
from the sockets. She tried to scream. 

Corinna rushed toward them. “Bruce!” she cried. Bruce! 
You’re killing her!” 

He seemed not to hear but Corinna dragged his arms, ham- 
mered with her fists against Mm, and all at once he let go. 
Amber dropped like a sack With a look of unutterable dis- 
gust on Ms face — disgust which seemed as much against him- 
self as Amber — ^he turned away, holding up Ms hands, the fin- 
gers still bent, and he stared at them as though they did not 
belong to him. Connna was watching him, tenderly, with a 
pity that was almost maternal. 

“Bruce — ” she said at last, her voice very soft. “Bruce — 
I think you must send for the midwife. The pains come often 
now — ” 

He stared at her dully, slow realization spreading over Ms 
face. “You’re having pains— Oh! Corinna^** There was a sound 
of almost agonized remorse in Ms voice. Suddenly he picked 
her up in Ms arms and walked into the other room to the bed. 
There he laid her down. The blood on his sMrt and coat had 
smeared her gown and the side of her cheek. His hand reached 
down to wipe it away; then swiftly he turned and ran out of 
the room. 

For two or three minutes Amber lay senseless on the floor. 
As she began to regain consciousness it seemed to her that 
she lay in a warm, soft and comforting bed; she tned to pull 
the blankets about her. It was several moments longer before 
she was conscious enough to remember where she was and 
what had happened. Then she tired to sit up. The blood 
thumped heavily in her ears and eyes, her throat ached and 
she felt dazed and stupid Very slowly she dragged herself 
to her feet and she was standing there, almost as Siough hung 
from a hook, her head drooping, when Bruce came into the 
room again. She looked up and he stopped for a moment be- 
side her. 

“Get out of here,” he said. He spoke softly, between Ms 
teeth. “Get out.” 
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Chapter Bixty^nine 

For the next several days Amber scarcely left her bedroom 
in Ravenspur House. Visitors were turned away and she did 
not go once to the Palace. Someone started a rumor that she 
had been poisoned by Lady Carlton and was dying. Others 
said she was recovering from an abortion Someone else 
sisted she was suffering from the effects of her latest perver- 
sion. Amber would not have cared no matter what they said— 
but when Charles sent to inquire she told him she had a severe 
attack of ague. 

Most of the time she merely lay on the bed, her face un- 
painted and her hair in tangled snarls. There were dirty circles 
about her eyes and her skin was sallow; she had been eating 
too little and drinking too much. Her tongue felt thick and 
leathery and had a nasty taste. She thought she might as weE 
be dead. 

She had known in the past dark bitter moments of loneli- 
ness, self-distrust, desolation — ^but this was something more. 
Whatever she had hoped for the future, whatever she held dear 
in the present had been lost that day at Almsbury House. In 
only a few minutes she had destroyed everything, and the 
destruction had been complete; there seemed nothing left on 
which to build. Even her energy, the intense vitality which had 
never failed, now seemed dissipated. 

When Buckingham tried to interest her in his latest plot he 
found her, to his annoyance and surprise, indifferent ^ost 
to apathy. To get any response at all he had to offer twice what 
he had intended. But with his usual early enthusiasm he was 
prepared to squander aH that remained of his fortune for this 
most dark and fantastic of all his schemes. It was his inten- 
tion to poison Baron Arlington. 

Amber heard him explam the plan with mounting if half- 
reluctant admiration. At the end she gave a mock shudder. 
“Lord, but your Grace is an ingenious murderer! Then how 
d’you plan to rid yourself of me?” 

Buckingham smiled blandly. “Get rid of you, madame? I 
protest. Why should I? You’re far too useful to me.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. “I doubt not you’d rather see my 
head stuck on a pole over London Bridge than your own.” 

“Bahl His Majesty wouldn’t put you to trial if you murdered 
his own brother He’s far too tender of any woman he’s ever 
laid with. But don’t trouble yourself, madame — I’m no such 
clumsy contriver as to endanger either of us.” 

Amber did not argue with him on that point, but she knew 
well enough why he could not manage the business without 
her — he wanted a scapegoat should anything go wrong. And 
she was, furthermore, the one woman then at Court most likely 
to be able to wheedle the King into thinking or pretending to 
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think that his Lordship had died from natural causes. If she 
failed, then it was she who must suffer the consequences 

But Amber did not expect to fail. Almost by the time he 
had told her what his plan was she had another of her own. 
The Duke’s scheme was a challenge to which her own ingenu- 
ity could not but nse and she began to shed some of her para- 
lyzing torpor She thought she could see a way to deceive the 
Duke, outwit the Baron, and make herself a great sum of 
money at very little nsk. 

Buckingham delivered to her the twenty-five hundred 
pounds he had promised — ^the other half to be paid when the 
Baron lay safe in his grave — and Amber sent for Shadrac New- 
bold to come get it She did not intend to chance having his 
Grace steal it back. Then she went to keep the appomtment she 
had made with Arlington. 

It was near midmght when she left the Palace in a clothes- 
hamper borne by two porters, covered with her own soiled 
smocks and petticoats which were supposedly being carried 
to her laundress. A moment later Nan came out the same door. 
She was dressed m the clothes and jewels Amber had had on 
earlier that day and she wore a wig the colour of Amber’s hair; 
her face was covered with a vizard. A man who had been 
loitering about that entrance since nightfall looked after the 
hamper as if undecided whether he should follow it or not — 
but when Nan appeared, climbed into Amber’s great coach 
and went off, he whistled to signal his own coach and followed 
her instead. 

Nan took a leisurely roundabout course across town to 
Camomile Street, giggling as she watched the Duke’s spy try to 
keep at a discreet distance without losing sight of her. He 
waited outside a lodging-house for her for three hours and 
when she had gone inquired of the landlady who lived there 
On being told that the apartment was taken by Mr. Harris, a 
young actor of the Duke’s Theatre, he went to make his report 
to Buckingham, who sat picking his teeth with a gold tooth- 
pick and meditatively sucking air through them, amused that 
the Duchess should be consorting with such low creatures 
after all the trouble she had taken to rise above them. 

' Amber, meanwhile was carried to an obscure little courtyard 
in one of the festering alleys of Westminster. The porters had 
some difficulty getting their burden up to the dirty little third- 
floor tenement lodging, and Amber alternately held her breath 
and erased as she felt the hamper tip, slide, thump on each 
step. But at last they set her down and went out. Hearing the 
door dose she knocked up the top of the hamper, flung off the 
covenng linen and drew a deep breath. She was just climbing 
out when Arlington entered from an adjoining chamber — his 
black cloak swept almost to the floor, his hat was pulled low 
over his eyes and he held a vizard in one hand. 

“The time’s short, my lord,” said Amber, untangling a petti- 
coat from about her shoulders and neck and throwing it aside. 
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“I’ve got some information of great value — I’ll give it you for 
five thousand pound.” 

Arlington’s expression did not alter. “That’s very civil of 
you, madame. But five thousand is a considerable sum. I don’t 
think I can — ” 

Impatiently Amber interrupted him. “Tm no mercer, my 
lord, to let you run on tick. My payment must be cash. But 
maybe we can stnke up a bargain. I’ll tell you part of what I 
know now and if you pay me tomorrow I’ll take care the plot 
miscarries. If you don’t — Lightly she shrugged, and the im- 
plication was that some very unpleasant misfortune would be- 
fall him. 

“That sounds a reasonable piece of thinking for a woman.” 

“Someone intends to murder your Lordship — ^I know when 
and how. If you pay me I can spoil the plot — ” 

Arlington remained imperturbable. He had more enemies 
than he knew, and he knew a great many — ^but this seemed to 
him transparent. 

“I think I can spoil the plot myself, madame, and save five 
thousand pound.” 

“How!” 

“If I made an accusation — 

“You don’t dare, and you know it!” 

She was right, for if he so much as hinted his suspicions 
to the King, Buckingham would be upon him and drag it out 
into the open. And the Duke was still too powerful, had too 
much interest outside Court in quarters where the King des- 
perately needed what support he could get. If Arlington were 
to accuse him of plotting his murder the Duke could ruin 
him politically even quicker than he could end his life by 
poison. Perhaps that, after all, was what he wanted — ^perhaps 
that was why he had brought her into the plot. Arlington re- 
garded this as another instance of a woman meddling to make 
his life more difficult — and expensive. 

“For all I know,” he said, “this may be only a plot of yours 
to get money. I don’t think anyone would dare poison his 
Majesty’s Secretary of State.” 

The bluff did not impress Amber. She smiled at him. “But 
if someone does dare, my lord, next week or next month 
you’ll be as dead as herring — 

“Supppose I give you the money. How do I know you won’t 
let the plot — if there is one — ^go through anjrway?” 

“You must trust me for that, sir.” 

The Baron was now looking very ill-tempered. He knew 
that she had caught him, and could see no way to save both 
his life and his money. For he dared not take the chance. 
Buckingham was, he knew, at certain times and in certain 
moods capable of engineering his murder without a qualm. Or 
if not Buckingham, some lesser enemy — But blast this woman! 
Why should she get five thousand pound from him! The King’s 
wenches came by their money at scant trouble to themselves — 
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but it would take Mm months of hard work to replace that 
much. He had never felt such a bitter dislike of all females, 
but most particularly of the Duchess of Ravenspur. 

“I’ll see the money is delivered into your hands tomorrow. 
Good-night, madame. And thank you.” 

“By no means, my lord Your life is too valuable to England. 
Thank you ” 

Buckingham’s plot was simple. The next day he brought to 
her a handsome fifteen-year-old boy from the Baron’s house- 
hold, John Newmarch, whom Amber was to persuade to poi- 
son ins master for the sake of King and country When Arlin- 
ton was dead Buckingham intended to give the boy one hun- 
dred pounds, have him declared dead of small-pox, and send 
him abroad to live But the Duke had told him nothing of all 
this — only that the Duchess of Ravenspur had seen and ad- 
mired him and wanted to make his acquaintance. With the 
precocious sophistication induced by the Court John came 
eagerly, convinced he knew what she wanted- He was wrong 

Amber plied her charms and John Newmarch agreed to the 
plan But having received Arlington’s five thousand, she gave 
him only a harmless sleeping-potion to stir into the Baron’s 
sack-posset. Buckingham stopped her the next morning as she 
was on her way to the Queen’s apartments, and he looked both 
anxious and angry. 

“What did you do!” he demanded. “He’s with the King at 
this moment!” 

i^mber paused and stood face to face with him “Is he?” She 
pretended surprise “Well — now that’s mighty strange, isn’t it*^” 

“Yes, isn’t it^” he repeated sarcastically “John says he didn’t 
so much as touch the posset — and he drinks ’em every mght^ 
I know that, for I’ve had his habits watched. Answer me, you 
bitch! What’ve you done*?” 

They stood staring at each other, and neither could pretend 
any longer. There was frank detestation on both their faces. 
WTien Amber answered him the words came out slowly be- 
tween her clenched teeth 

“If you ever dare speak to me like that again, George Vil- 
liers, I tell you to your teeth the King’s going to hear some 
things you don’t want him to know!” 

She did not wait for him to answer but turned and walked 
away He hesitated a moment longer, looking after her, then 
spun about on his heel and strode off m the opposite direction. 
Nan watched him, her eyes wide, and then catching up her 
skirts she ran after Amber. 

“Lord, man! You should’ve seen his face! I vow he’s a 
devil!” 

“A devil with the pox to him! I’m not afraid of that officious 
sot! I’ve a mighty good mind to — ” 

But at that instant, as she was about to turn into her Majes- 
ty’s apartments, she saw Almsbury coming through the crowd 
in her direction. He was with three other men and they were 
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laughing and talking together She had not seen him since the 
day she had last gone to Almsbury House, but now she stopped 
and waited, hoping he might give her some news of Bruce 
Corinna had been delivered of a son that same day and she 
knew they were planning to sail for France as soon as she was 
able. Now, to her amazement, she saw the Earl catch sight 
of her, turn suddenly, and disappear down some little side cor- 
ridor. 

“Why’” she cried, as hurt as though he had publicly slapped 
her 

But she did not hesitate, and grabbing up her skirts she 
started after him, running and dodging through the busy ball, 
brushing aside whoever was in her way Coming up behind 
him she caught at his arm. 

“Almsbury!” , , , ^ ^ 

He turned with reluctant slowness and looked down at her, 
but said nothing. 

“What is it?” she demanded. “Why are you running away 
from me?” ^ , 

He made no answer but merely gave a faint shrug of the 


shoulders. . 

“Tell me, Almsbury, when are they going? 

“Soon. Tomorrow, perhaps, or the next day ” 

“Has he ever — ” She hesitated, almost timid at asking this 
question, for she could not mistake the hardness and disap- 
proval she saw in his eyes. But nevertheless she blurted it out. 
“Has he said anything to you about me?” 

A look of disgust went across his face. No. 

“Oh, Almsbury!” she cned implonngly, heedless of the curi- 
ous glances they were getting on every hand. “Don’t you hate 
me tool I swear Tve suffered enough — You’re the only friend 
I have! I don’t know what happened to me that day — I was out 
of my head. But, oh, Almsbury! I do love him! And now he’s 
going away and I’ll never see him again! I’ve got to see him 
once more — Won’t you help me, please? I won’t say a word— — 
I just want to look at him. And I don’t know where to find 
him now— he never comes to Court. Oh, Almsbury! I must see 


him again!” 

The Earl set his mouth grimly and turned away, 
my help you won’t” 


“Not with 


Baron Arlington was in conference with his physicians, be- 
ing treated with leeches. But when his Grace of Buckingham 
was announced, all unexpected, the creatures were hastily 
plucked off and, engorged with blood, tossed into the wide- 
necked bottle in which they were kept. The Duke was ushered 
in and found Ms Lordship lying in bed, propped up by pillows, 
with papers scattered ever^here about him and a secretary 
on either side, reading letters. Buckingham, more affable man 
he had been in years, bowed and smiled with that charm which 
he could muster when an important occasion demanded. 
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“My lord.” 

“Your Grace ” 

At the Baron’s suggestion he took a chair next the bed, and 
once seated he spoke to him in a low voice, with an air of 
great confidential seriousness. “I have a matter of the gravest 
importance to discuss with your Lordship.” 

Arlington dismissed the servants, though he knew that one 
or two would remain within easy hailing distance. 

“I won’t dissemble with your Lor^hip,” continued Buck- 
ingham as soon as they were alone “You know, of course, that 
the Duchess of Ravenspur has been for some time employed 
in my interests ” 

Arlington gave a scarcely perceptible nod of his head. 

“And I am likewise aware that she was engaged in yours — 
taking money from both of us to work against both. There’s no 
objection to that, I’ll admit, for it’s the custom of the Court. 
But now I’ve learned that her Grace has undertaken to murder 
your Lordship.” 

At this Arlington’s cold austere face showed a faint indica- 
tion of surprise. But the surprise was at the audacity of this 
man who, baulked by nothing, would somehow turn any cir- 
cumstance to his own advantage. 

“She intends to murder me, you say?” he inquired mildly. 

“Yes, sir, she does. I can’t tell you how I found out, but I 
can tell you this much: The plot originated in France, where 
some persons of high authority are afraid your Lordship may 
try to hinder the proposed commercial alliance between our 
two countries. Someone has paid her an enormous sum to put 
you out of the way. I come m the name of our old friendship 
to warn you against her and put you on your guard.” 

All through the recital Arlington had continued to stare sol- 
emnly at the Duke with his protruding pale-blue eyes. Some- 
thing had obviously discouraged his Grace from his project 
and now here was the Duke trying to make out that the French 
wanted him murdered so that he could not obstruct a commer- 
cial alliance. When already he had sealed and signed a treaty 
far more complete and important! The man was a sort of 
strange phenomenon, interesting to observe as were the freaks 
of Bartholomew Fair. 

“That woman’s a dapaned nuisance,” continued Bucking- 
ham. “I think she’d undertake to poison Old Rowley himself 
for a price. But that fatal weakness of his for never casting off 
a woman he’s once been in love with may keep her in power 
many years longer — ^unless you and I, sir, put our heads to- 
gether and get nd of her!” 

Arlington carefully placed his spread finger-tips agmnst each 
other. “And how does yeur Grace propose to get rid of this 
menace to my hfe?” His tonp was faintly, put politely, sarcas- 
tic, and there was the suspicion of a sneer about his mouth. 

Buckingham now put on an air of good-natured frankness. 
“Your Lordship knows me too well to believe that I act only in 
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your interests I’m heartily sick of her myself — she’s cost me 
a great deal of money and I’ve got next to nothing by it But. 
we don’t dare poison her or have her kidnapped and shipped 
away. Old Rowley would never forgive it ” 

“Your Grace is a chivalrous man,” observed the Baron in 
mock admiration. 

“Chivalry be damned! I want to get her out of England — 
and I don’t care how it’s done so it doesn’t bring reprisals on 
my head!” He wanted to get her out, m fact, before she had a 
chance to tell someone that it was he who had plotted the Bar- 
on’s death. In his opinion the island would no longer com- 
fortably hold both him and the Duchess — and he did not in- 
tend to leave. 

Arlington dropped his aloofness and superiority He knew 
that the Duke was lying badly but he was altogether in sym- 
pathy with his proposal. For her influence with the King was 
just great enough to make her an mconvemece If she were 
gone it would be one woman less for him to deal with And he 
had no doubt Buckingham was now thoroughly frightened out 
of his intention to murder him. 

“I think I know a way to make her leave England immedi- 
ately, and be glad to go,” he said. 

“How, for the love of God?” 

“Suppose your Grace leaves the business to me. If I fail — 
then do your worst on her, and with my blessing — ” 

Amber sat in her coach, nervously tearing to shreds a lace 
fan she had snatched up as she ran out of the house. It was 
still so early in the morning that mist hung low on the trees 
along the Strand and the tops of the great houses disappeared 
into the thick of it. She felt sick and weak as she waited, and 
was almost sorry that she had come, for it terrified her to thmk 
of actually coming face to face with him again. 

She had bribed one of Almsbury’s pages several days ago, 
and not three-quarters of an hour before he had come to the 
i Palace to tell her that his Lordship was going down to the 
wharves. Amber, sound asleep when he arrived, had flung on 
her clothes, pulled a comb through her hair and set out. Now 
as she waited she tried with shaking hands to powder her face 
and paint her lips, but her eyes searched anxiously through 
the coach window more often than they looked into the mirror. 
It seemed to her that she had been sitting there a long long while 
and that he must be already gone. Actually, she half hoped 
that he was, for desperately as she wanted to see him her fear 
was perhaps even greater. 

Suddenly she caught her breath, sitting up intense and alert, 
dropping the mirror and powder-box into her lap. The great 
door of Almsbury House had swung open. 

Now, while she watched with passionate anxiety, both Bruce 
and the Earl appeared, spoke to someone behind them, and 
walked down the steps. Neither took any notice of the hackney 
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which stood beyond the gates, half lost from view m the yel- 
low fog. For three or four mmutes they stood talking, waiting 
for their horses, and when the grooms had brought them they 
mounted and came toward her at a leisurely pace. 

Stiff and trembling with excitement Amber sat there 
wretched, sure she would never be able to summon courage 
enough to speak to him Then, just as they came abreast her 
coach, she leaned forward through the opened window and 
called his name. 

“Lord Carlton!” 

Both their heads turned swiftly. A look of surprise crossed 
Bruce’s face, and he reined in his slow-moving horse. Half 
turned in the saddle, he sat lookmg down at her. 

“Madame?” 

His voice spoke to a stranger. His eyes had never seen her 
before. Amber’s throat swelled with pam and she wanted to 
cry: Love me again for just a mmute, darling! Give me some- 
thing happy to remember. 

Very softly she said: “I hope her Ladyship is recovered?” 

“She is, thank you.” 

She searched his eyes with eager tenderness. There must be 
something there, something left of all the years they had 
known and loved each other. But they only stared at her, cool 
grden eyes, watching her without emotion or memories. 

“You’ll be sailing soon?” 

“Today, if the wind serves.” 

Amber knew that she was going to make a fool of herself. 
With the most terrible effort of all her life she murmured 
quickly, “A good voyage, my lord,” and as her lashes dropped 
her closed fist came up to press against her mouth. 

“Thank you, madame. Goodbye.” 

His hat went back to his head and both men gave a gentle 
slap of their rems; the horses started off. For a long moment 
Amber sat in frigid stillness, and then with a bursting sob she 
flung herself back in the seat. “Drive away!” she cried. Slowly 
the coach circled about and began to move. For several sec- 
onds she fought with herself, but at last she could stand it no 
longer. She turned, jumping to her knees, and scrubbed with 
one moist palm at the tiny dusty pane above the seat. TJey 
were far in the distance now, cantering, but the thick fog which 
drifted in shreds obscured them both and she could not tea 
which one was Bruce. . t ^ .s 

At noon the page came again. He told her that Lord ana 
Lady Carlton had just sailed on one of the royal yachts which, 
carried persons of quality across the Channel. 

The next afternoon a letter was brought to her from. Lord 
Buckhurst, who had sailed on the same vessel Amber tore it 
open without much mterest. “Your Grace,” she read, I be- 
lieve this may be of some concern to you. Lady Carlton, dur- 
ing the crossing, fell suddenly ill and was dead by the time we 
reached Calais. His Lordship, they say, intends to set sail im- 
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mediately for America. Your very humble and obliged servant, 
madame, Buckhurst.” 

It was not easy to book passage just then, for most of the 
merchant-ships sailed in great convoys that set out three times 
a year, but at last she found a captain who was going to Amer- 
ica, in an old vessel he called the Fortune, and she gave him a 
big enough bribe so that he agreed to load hastily and sail with 
the next tide. . . 

“I’E shut up my house and pretend I m going into the coun- 
try ” she told Nan “I can’t take much with me — but FI! send 
for whatever I want once we’re settled- Oh, Nan! It’s — ” 

“Don’t say it, mam,” warned Nan. “It’s bad luck to be made 
happy by another’s death.” 

Amber sobered immediately She was afraid of that herself, 
afraid to be as happy as she felt, afraid to be grateful now that 
the one thing she had wanted had come to pass And so she 
refused to think about it. She was too busy, and too excited, 
to think very much anyway. But she told herself it had hap- 
pened because God had willed it — had always meant them to 
be together. It was just as she had said to Bruce after 
the Plague — they had been fated for each other from the begin- 
ning of time Only it had taken him so long to find it out. Per- 
haps he didn’t realize it even now — ^but he would, when |ie 
saw her again. Even the unwelcome pregnancy of which she 
was now convinced, fitted into the pattern That had been fated 
too — their child would help him forget. 

Amber spent the night at Whitehall, pretending that every- 
thing was just as usual, while Nan was at Ravenspur House 
packing and getting the children and their nurses ready to go. 
They would be ten, altogether. Amber, Nan, Big John, Tansy, 
Susanna and Charles and their four nurses And of course 
Monsieur le Chien. She did not even try to sleep when she 
came back at midnight from watching a play in the Hall The- 
atre, but instead changed her clothes and spent her time nerv- 
ously going through some of her belongings to decide what she 
would have sent. 

But she was not able to think coherently or make any real 
decisions Just before five, her footman came to say that the 
Fortune would be ready to weigh anchor in an hour. 

Amber snatched up her cloak and flung it on, dropped her 
gloves and picked them up again, started out the door and ran 
back for her fan and when she was halfway down the corridor 
remembered she had forgotten her mask. Automatically she 
turned and started back, then suddenly muttered, “Oh, the 
devil take it!” and ran on. Her coach had been kept in readi- 
ness all night at the Palace Gate and Nan and the others 
would meet her at the wharf. 

Entering the Stone Gallery from the narrow corridor she 
ran directly into a group of men just emerging from Lord Ar- 
lington’s suite of rooms across the way. It was still half dark 
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in there and a footman who accompanied them carried a 
torch Startled, Amber stopped still, then abruptly she started 
on again. She did not notice who they were and would have 
passed them without a glance had not a familiar voice spoken 
to her. 

“Good morrow, your Grace.” 

She looked up into the Baron’s face and for a sudden pan- 
ic-stricken moment she wondered if the King had found out 
her plan and sent him to stop her. In another moment Buck- 
ingham, too, had come out of the shadowy group to stand 
beside his Lordship. Now she was sure it was some plot^ But 
nothing should prevent her from leaving — ^nothing on God’s 
earth. Ignonng the Duke, she raised her head defiantly and 
looked at Arlington. 

“My lord?” Her voice was cold, sharp. 

“Your Grace is abroad early.” 

Unexpectedly she was ready with a facile lie. “Lady Alms- 
bury is ill — she sent for me. And fen’t this early for you, too, 
my lord?” she inquired tartly. 

“It is, madame. I go on a mission of the gravest importance 
— ^I’ve just got word the King’s sister died yesterday morning.” 

For a moment Amber was shocked into forgetfulness of her 
affairs. “Minette?” she repeated. “Minette — dead?” 

^‘She is, madame.” He bowed his head. 

“Oh, I’m sorry.” She had an instant of passionate pity for 
Charles. 

Then the Baron raised his head again and looked at her All 
at once she saw some strange gleam of amusement in his 
eyes. She glanced swiftly at Buckingham — ^he was smiling. Both 
of them seemed to be laughing at her. What was it? What did 
they know? What had happened? It must be something that 
concerned her, something unpleasant, to please them so much. 

And then, with sudden unexpected rehef she realized that it 
no longer mattered. In another hour she would be gone from 
England — gone from Whitehall and its plots and schemes for- 
ever. She would never come back again, never. She would not 
have believed it possible, even yesterday, that she could be so 
glad to leave England. 

I’m so sick of all of you, she thought. Then Arlington was 
speaking again. 

“Don’t let me detain you^ madame. Your business, also, is 
important. You mustn’t be late ” 

Amber curtsied, the Baron bowed, and they passed. 

Buckingham looked around over his shoulder, Arlmgton 
did not look back, but they exchanged smiles “Good rid- 
dance,” muttered the Duke. Then suddenly he laughed. 
but I wish I could see her face when she arrives in Virginia 
and finds Lady Carlton m good health’ I congratulate you, sir. 
Your plot worked better than I hoped. We’ve put that trouble- 
some jade out of ourway.” 

“Her Grace may be gone,” said Arlington. “But therd’a 
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never an end to trouble here at Whitehall ” The tone of his 
voice was significant and Buckingham looked at him with 
quick suspicion Arlington’s face turned blank “Come your 
Grace — there are matters of real importance to attend to this 
morning.” 

Amber had picked up her skirts and started to mn Out 
doors It was growing light and the sun streaked over the tons 
of the brick buildings. Her coach stood waiting As he saw her 
coming the footman flung open the door and reared back in 
rigid attention; she laughed and gave a snip of her fingers at 
his braid-covered chest as she climbed in. Imperturbably she 
slammed the door, motioned to the dnver and the coach rolled 
forward Still laughing, she leaned out, and waved at the closed 
empty windows. 
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